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SEMIISTART BULLETIlir. 

MABOH 1882. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The publication of a Seminary Bulletin is 
begun for the sake of preserving a record of 
work in the "Fourth Year for Advanced 
Study." 

Information respecting courses of study 
pursued by the undergraduate classes, and 
the general management of the Seminary, is 
given in an Appendix to the Annual Cata- 
logue. Additional notes will appear in the 
Bulletin designed to convey some knowledge 
of the internal life of the Seminary, and 
especially of the voluntary work performed 
by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Class the Faculty 
desire to encouraee independent investigation. 
Thcv <U* not ilK;rol»y iiocessarily express their 
agreciiicnl \\\lh tho methods and conclusions 
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SYNOPSIS OP LECTURES. 

Prop. Thayer. The Revised Version of the 
New Testament. 

The lectures have been occupied mainlj 
with a consideration of such passages as seemed 
to the Class to be open to criticism. 

In the course to be delivered during the 
coming year the characteristics of the New 
Revision will be somewhat more formally dis- 
cussed under such heads as, The Greek Text 
of the Revision ; The English of the Revision ; 
The Greek Verb in the Revision, etc. 

Prop. Guluver. The Scientific Method in 
Theology as contrasted with the Dogmatic 
and Rationalistic Methods. 

Tlie value of the investigation is seen in its 
historical range ; in the fundamental character 
of the postulates common to the three methods ; 
in the special demand for a re-investigation of 
method from our own age, evinced in the con- 
trast it exhibits between an increased faith in 
practical Christianity on the one hand, and 
a profounder questioning of the theology of 
Christianity, on the other. 

The common basis of the three methods in 
the axioms of Gnosiology. Inquiry as to the 
sources, forms, and validity of all knowledge. 
The various theories of gnosticism and of 
nescience. The mingling of subjective ele- 
ments with objective fact. Method as affected 
by recent philosophical theories. 

The three methods defined and compared. 
The scientific method analyzed. Illustrations 
of its violation by some schools in theology, 
and also in physical science. Materialism. 
Evolution. 

The special applications of the scientific 
method in each of the three departments of 
theology — the theology drawn from purely 
scientific or naturalistic sources, that revealed 
in the Bible, and that which combines the two 
in a scientific system. 

The practical results of method in theol- 



ogy historically treated. Tlie ''old and new 
schools '* traced from the days of the apostolical 
fathers. Their differences duo to a difTercnce 
in method. The methodology of the Reforma- 
tion. The Arminian controversy in its relations 
to method. The method of the New England 
theology. The evangelical theology of to-day 
compared with that of the times of Jonathan 
Edwards. The phrase '^ substance of doc- 
trine." The construction of creeds. The 
scientific method and the theology of the 
future. 



Prof. Tucker. Modem Schools of Preaching. 

Introductory. — Definition of terms. Sig- 
nificance of the term ^' modern " as applied to 
preaching. What constitutes a '^ school of 
preaching." Classification of preachers and 
sermons. 

1. The Biblical School. — Reasons for the 
rapid development of this school. The sources 
of its influence. Its methods and adaptations. 
Present types of biblical preaching contrasted 
with previous typos^ The danger from lite- 
ralism. The dangerr-frbuyuudtie' insistence 
upon the teaching iiinction of tiie': pulpit. 
Biblical preachers and 0ejrmi)us,;wi1bli illustra- 
tions and comments; :.* ..^ '-' 

2. The School •of Tife.V- How* defined. 
Its origin and growths. Its power of inspira- 
tion. The truths which it emphasizes. Its 
present deficiencies in doctrinal statement. Its 
use of the personality of the pulpit. Preachers 
and sermons of this school, with illustrations 
and comments. 

3. Apologctic Preaching. — Apology in the 
pulpit must conform to the law of the pulpit 
— preaching must be positive, affinuative. 
Apologetic preaching the present form of doc- 
trinal preaching. Its aim, the adjustment of 
the church in its historic faith to the cur- 
rent thought and life. Qualifications of the 
preacher for apologetic work. Cautions and 
directions. Preachers and sermons in illustra- 
tion of method. 
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CoxcLCDiNG Lectures. — (1) The influences 
which are forming the mind which the preacher 
addresses. The influence of business, society, 
tlie daily press, etc., in creating habits and 
methods of thinking. 

(2) The moral sense of the age as deter- 
mining its reception of truth. The knowledge 
at this point which is necessary to the preacher. 
The power of spiritual truth over the moral 
sense. 

A Synopsis of the Courses begun, but not yet 
completed, by Professors Mead, Smyth, and 
Churchill, is reserved for the June Bulletin. 

Prof. Ladd. Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 

Lectube 1. Introdudory. The nature, im- 
portance, scope, and method of the inquiry. 

I. The Claims of the Bible. 

Lecture 2. Tlie teachings of Jesus Christ 
regarding the nature and origin of the script- 
ures of the Old Testament. 

Lecture 3. Tiie promises of Jesus Christ as 
a basis for the claims of the New Testament. 

L£CTiui]&.4*:Tb^ ffatOft^-made in the Old 
Test9oi6tit^r:MooaiB]it'&Ad the writings of the 
Thofa. .•• : ••:'•;: ;''•': 

LECTURE.'St 'xbo/, claims of Prophetism and 
of the Ot^-T^tkt^orV^Udom. 

Lecture '6: " Tfie claims for the Old Testa- 
ment by the writers and teachers of the New 
Testament. 

Lecture 7. The claims made for the New 
Testament by its own writers and teachers. 

II. The Phenomena of the Bible. — These 
considered in classes, and as modifying, ex- 
panding, confirming, or correcting the claims. 

Lecture 8. The scientific contents of the 
Bible as related to the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

Lectures 9, 10. The biblical doctrine of 
miracles, and the relation of its narratives 
of the miraculous to the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

Lectures 11, 12. The historical contents of 



the Bible as related to the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

Lecture 13. The nature of biblical predic- 
tion and the relation of the predictive contents 
to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 

Lecture 14. The doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
as determined by the ethico-religious contents 
of the Bible. 

Lectures 15, 16. The doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture in the light of the authorship and 
composition of the biblical books. 

Lectures 17, 18. The doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture and the conception and history of 
a canon of biblical books. 

Lecture 19. The text of the Bible as related 
to the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture. 

Lecture 20. Summary and statement of 
the complete inductive doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

This course leaves untouched the other half 
of the question, viz. the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture as developed in the consciousness of 
the church. This half would include, (1) the 
history of the doctrine; (2) a dogmatic and 
speculative construction of the doctrine ; (3) 
the application of the doctrine to the experi- 
mental religious and Christian life. 

Rev. a. E. Dunning. The Sunday-School. 

Lecture I. The Place of the Sunday-school 
in the Christian Work of our Time. 

Introduction. 1. This age has a peculiar 
interest in childhood: shown in literature, 
productions of art, plans of education, remarks 
of statesmen. 2. This interest in the religious 
culture of childhood reacts on adults, and 
therefore the Bible is studied as never before. 
The desire to understand the Bible and how 
to teach it has brought into prominence the 
Sunday-school. 3. Ministers cannot be well 
equipped until they have studied the history 
and working of the Sunday-school, and on the 
basis of that study have formed an opinion of 
its power and possibilities. 

I. The Sunday-school defined. It is dis- 
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tinguislied, 1. from preaching; 2. from parental 
inetructioii ; S. from secular instruction. 

II. The objects of the Siiiida;-8choo1. 1. 
bringing the scholars to a saTiiig knowledge 
of Christ; 2. building up converted souls in 
Christian character. 

III. Its history and diriuc sanction, 1. as 
seen in the Old Testament; 2. as seen in the 
Jewish church; 3. as seen in the carl; Chris- 
tian church; 4. its decline in tlie dark ages ; 
5. its reviTal with the Rcforinaiiou ; 6. its 
beginning as an organized moTement by Bobert 
Raikes in 1780 ; 7. its growth in tiiis country. 

IV. Its present position as an American in- 
etitution : existing in four forms : 1, the 
mission school ; 2. the neighborhood bcIlooI ; 
S. the church school ; 4. tlie branch school. 

V. Claims of the Sunday-school upon the 
church. 1. sufficient and appropriate time; 
2. a suitable place; 3. financial support; 4. 
efficient teaching. 

Conclusion. Influence of the Sunday-school 
on the prayer-meeting, the work, aiid social 
life of the church. 

Books recommended : Tlie Sunday-school 
Idea ; Tlie Sabbath school Index ; Fifty Years 
with Sunday-schools ; Candler's History of 
Sunday-schools ; Robert Raikes : The Origin of 
Sunday-schools; Gilbert's Story of Uie laaugu- 
ratiou of the Lesson System. 
Lecture II. The Work to be done in the 
Sunday-school and the Results to be ex- 
pected. 

1. The Sunday-school as a foctor in con- 
version ; 2. in Christian training; 3. in or- 
ganizing the church for definite work ; 4. in 
evangelizing the community; 5. in determining 
the metiiuds of presenting the gospel: (1) its 
suggestions on homiletics to preachers from 
popular methods of treating tlie lessons; (2) its 
influence in training laymen for personal work. 

Conclusion. Objections to the Sunday-school 
considered. 

Books recommended : The Church School 
and its Officers ; Prepariug to Teacb : by Dj 



Joiin Hall and others ; Gi-ogory's Normal Class 
Manual ; Cliautauqua Normal Guide ; The In- 
fant Sunday-school; Fitcli's Lectures on tlie 
j Art of Questioning, etc. ; Grosser's Works. 
Lectcbe III, The Pastor's Personal Relations 
to the Suiiday-sciiool. 

I. Ue is the leader in the Sunday-school. 1. 
It is right and his duty to lead tliere; 2. The 
permanency of his church requires it. 

II. His tcacliiiig powers should be exercised 
in the Sunday-i^chool. 1. because the belief of 
the church in the future is largely determined 
there ; 2. specially because the present is a 
critical time in determining the faitli of the 
cliurobes for the future; 3. because the people 
may be prepared in tlie Sunday-school to be 
inlelligent worshippers and listeners; 4. be- 
cause they may be prepared there to be efficient 
workers. 

III. Particular duties of the pastor in the 
Sunday-school. 1. He should understand how 
to organize and conduct a Sunday-school. 2. 
He should honor it in the pulpit, a. by pro- 
claiming its importance; b, by urging the 
church to be unsparingly lil)cral in maintaining 
it; c. by prayer in its heliulf; d. by showing 
that he has carefully studied each lonson. 8. 
He should honor it in his plans : a. for his own 
take ; b. for the sake of his influence ; c. for 
the sake of training himself as a (wstor ; d. he 
should train his teachent for their work, and 
so multiply his [M>wer ; e. he slionld bo pi-ewmt 
in the BCMiojis of tlie .^iiiiday-ccbottl ; /. lie 
slioiild learn how to f=(«ak to children ; g. ho 
should study the plans and working of Kiir> 
ccKsfuI Huuday-Bchools. 4. Me slioubl under- 
stand the working of the Suiiday-nchiMjl depart- 
ment of the denomination to wliicli he bolongH, 
and be earnest in Hustaining il: t^- becuuxn tho 
ecclesiastical recognition of tliD Sunday-school 
as a permanent institution in nocoHwary to its 
Eucce>s ; b. IfccauNo tho fnturo of the churcli 
depends on the Kundny-selnwl; o. IweaUNO tluN 
is the most hoiwful form of iiii»t»ioriury work in 

ids. 
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Books recommended : Vincent's Sunday- 
school Institutes and Normal Classes ; Tyng's 
Forty Years with Sunday-schools ; Todd's Sab- 
bath-school Teacher; Chautauqua Text Books. 

Rev. Dr. Ddrtea. The Theology of the Old 

Testament. 

The aim, principles, and methods of the 
science. In what respects it differs from 
speculative theology. Its relation to exegesis, 
from which it receives its material ; and to sys- 
tematic theology, for wiiich it furnishes mate- 
rial. The idea of revelation as a progressive 
process of divine self-manifestation and com- 
munication of truth. The ends of revelation, 
viz. the reconciliation, union, assimilation, and 
communion of man with God, in Christ, through 
the Holy Spirit. The Scriptures as the record 
of revelation, and the inspired literature the 
fruit of it. The approximate historical order 
of the books constituting the sacred library, or 
the Bible. The periods of the history of reve- 
lation. The outcome of the process of revela- 
tion in each period, objectively in doctrine or 
knowledge, and subjectively in experience and 
character, and practically in ethics and life. 
Aspects of the church or the religious commu- 
nity, forms of worship, etc. 

Several periods were worked up after the 
order presented above. Suggestions were 
given as to the working up of the remaining 
periods, with allusion to helps, etc. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS. 

BY MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

Essay I. Mr. David B. Spencer, Jr. Studies 
in the Old Testament : The Pentateuch. 

I. A brief historical survey of the dissent from 
the traditional view concerning the character and 
authorship of the Pentateuch. The four leading 
hypotheses of the origin of the Pentateuch : — the 
Documentary; tlie Fragmentary ; the Supplemental; 
and tlie Development Hypothesis, — with their prin- 
cipal supporters. 

II. An inquiry into the Character of the Penta- 
teuch. Is it simple, or composite, in its character ? 



1. The indications of its composite character : (a) 
Repetitions in the narration of events. (6) Differ- 
ences between narratives having the same subject, 
indicating different points of observation and differ- 
ent personalities in their authors, (c) Different 
accounts also marked by different usits loquendi 
and names of Deity, {d) Independence of sections, 
marked by one set of peculiarities, of sections marked 
by another set of peculiarities, (e) The lack of 
chronological order, and the confused arrangement 
in portions of the Pentateuch. (/) The uncon- 
scious gaps in the records, {g) Tlie repetitions in 
the laws. (/*) Repetitions with difference. 

2. A translation of the Book of Genesis illustrating 
the theory of supplements, and the arguments for a 
composite nature. 

3. Argument for a single author : {a) The unity 
of purpose and the connection of these writings 
(5) Explanation of the phenomena which indicate a 
plurality of authors. 

4. The claims of these writings in respect to their 
own authorship. 

5. The conclusions to be drawn : § 1. Preliminary 
considerations: (1) These writings make no broad 
claim in respect to their origin. (2) Tlie question 
critical, and not ethical. (3) The explanation of the 
phenomena that is required. (4) The question of 
composite character one of degree. § 2. The char- 
acter and strength of the argument for the composite 
character of the Pentateuch ; the charge of arbitrary 
conduct on the part of critics, and the differences 
in their results, considered. § 8. The character and 
strength of the argument for a single author. § 4. 
Conclusions drawn in view of the phenomena pre- 
sented: (a) ITiese writings in the Pentateuch are 
not all from the same hand, {h) But these products 
of different writers have been combined, arranged, 
and revised to express the purpose of a single mind ; 
hence the unity in the Pentateuch. 

III. An inquiry into the Antiquity of these 
Writings. 

1. Indications of a post-Mosaic origin : (a) Inci- 
dental references to later times, {b) Confusions and 
inaccuracies suggesting a time of writing considerably 
later than that of the event recorded, (c) Unnatural 
arrangement in portions of the record, {d) Lack of 
historical confirmation of some laws until long after 
the Mosaic age. 

2. Evidence ofa Mosaic antiquity : (a) The stamp 
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of m ini5raU>rT life lefi oq mauT ordlQar.ors. (&) 
Portions writieQ dariog the fon&aiioD of ihtr baiion. 
(c) Author's participasioD in evtrois recoryioi. ytf) 
Traces of Egyptian iuflaences on language, on ihe 
symbolism, on the legislation, ie) Familiarity of 
the author with Egypt aoder the Rames>:<ies. ( j) 
Claim of parts for Muses as author, {y} Eviiience 
of m Mosaic origin of other laws, {f*) Oihtrr laws 
closely connected with these, {f) EvMent antiquity 
of the songs. (J) Argument agaitist the Exilian 
theory of Smith. Kueuen. etc. (L) Evidence of 
Mosaic institutions in subsequent history. (/) 
Archaic character of the language, (//j) Peculi- 
arities in language, use, and style, which mark m 
Mosaic age in Hebrew language. 

3. Conclusion as to the liate of the Pentateuch. 
(a) The impossibility of any conclusion, owing to the 
composite character of the Pentateuch. (&) But the 
Mosaic character of considerable portions of these 
books is maintained. 

IV. Some Features of the Development Hypoth- 
k esis. 

^k 1. The attacks of the school of Colenso and 
\nenen upon the credibility of early Old Testa- 
^ history. 
. Deuteronomy as distinct from the other books 
^the Pentateuch: and as the first of these lKX>ks. 
^f A. The arguments by which Deuteronomy is so 
; distinguished. (1) Differences between Deuter- 
I onomy and the other codes : (a) In resj^ect to the 
priests and Levites ; (&) the sup|>ort of priests and 
Levites ; (c) the tithes and firstlings ; ('/) the law 
of central sanctuary ; (e) the provisious for a cen- 
tral sanctuary. (2) Ili^orical confirmation of the 
points of diflTerence. (3) Diff*ereuces from the other 
books of the Pentateuch ; correspondences with cer- 
tain prophetical writings. (4) Singular repetition 
of legal details. (5) Differences in style. B. A 
translation of Deuteronomy comparing its laws 
with those of the preceding books in illustration 
of the allege<l differences, with various explanations 
of these diflTerences which have been offered. C. 
The finding of the *' Book of the Law ** in the time 
of Josiah. An essay involving some conclusions as 
to the relation of Deuteronomy to the other Itooks of 
the Pentateuch: § 1. The problem stated, as now 
shaped by criticism. The literary and historical 
facts involved. § 2. What constitutes a solution of 
the problem? Two classes of objections: (1) Those 
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met by an hypothesis ; {2) Those which demand 
ra:iox>aI explanation. The three principles of ex* 
plai.atlon : (i) That of harmonization u[)on the 
basis of same authors ; (2) The principle of diflTer- 
ent fiersonalities in the authors : (3) The principle 
of difftrrtrnt times. The value of tradition. § 3. 
The book that was found. Tlie " Book of the 
Law "* that was found was Deuieronomv. or con- 
taiued iKruteronomv. The evidence. § 4. The 
claims of Deuteronomy in respect to its authorship. 
The distinction between the author of Deuteronomy 
and the author of the Deuteronomic law. § o. The 
relation of Deuteronomv to the other books of 
the Pentateuch: (1) Relation of agreement: (a) 
Agreement of dependence ; {b) The agreement of 
harmony of contents. (2) The relation of disagree- 
ment: {a) in style: {h) in contents. (3) Possible 
judgments in view of the coufficting relations. (4) 
Tlie relation of Deuteronomv to the Sinaitic and 
Levitical codes here maintained. — While these codes 
have an element which is truly Mosaic, they have 
(especially the Levitical code) been developeil, re- 
ceiving aiMitions at various times subsequent to the 
Mosaic [»eriod. — Lines of argument (a) for m 
Mosaic groundwork in the case of each; (b) for 
the development of this Mosaic basis in post-^Iosauc 
times. § 6. The relation of Deuteronomy to the 
history of Israel : {a) The legislative kernel belongs 
to the Mosaic age ; (b) The book that was found 
in the temple was not a new book ; (c) Traces of 
Deuteronomv in the historv of Israel from Josiah 
back to the Mosaic age ; («/) Difficulty of knowing 
when the author of Deuteronomy lived and worked. 
§ 7. The relation of '* Book of the Law " found by 
Ililkiah to the Book of Deuteronomy in its present 
form. 

V. The Tlieology of the pre-Mosaic Period. A 
Dissertation. An endeavor to gather from the early 
records, before the institution of Mosaism. such indi- 
cations as will exliibit, when combined and arranged, 
the religious consciousness of that age ; and also to 
ascertain, if we may, how complete, and of what 
cliaracter, was the revelation of God to mankind in 
those days. The following is the scheme : 

1. Tlie first age — the first opportunity. A. The 
conception of God. B. The doctrine of man. C. 
The doctrine of sin. 

2. The second age — the second opportunity. The 
general covenant with man. A. B^AlCtrine of 
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God. B. The doctrine of man. C. The doctrine 
of sin. D. The indications of grace. 

3. The third age — the age of special promise — 
the age of a selected agency, and of special means. 
A. The doctrine of God. B. The doctrine of man. 
C. The doctrine of sin. D. The doctrine of grace. 

Note. This work has been prosecuted only up to 
the third age, to the rise of Israelism. 

Essay II. Rev. William E. Wolcott. A Dia- 
tessaron, or Life of our Lord in the Words of the 
Gospels, according to the New Revision. 

Essay III. Mr. H. Porter Peck. A running 
Commentary, for Homiletic Uses, on the first ten 
Chapters of Matthew. 

Essay IV. Mr. Charles S. Vaile. — A Study in 
New Testament Faith. 

I. Purpose. — To find the nature of faith and its 
object as determined by the use of the words vixm^^ 
irioTcvciv, in N. T. in connection with their context. 
1. Special. — The study (as above) of the Gospels. 
In Synoptics especial attention was paid to miracles, 
suggesting the theme and giving material for an essay 
upon " The Gospel of Christ's miracles." In John 
attention to constructions ; ttiotcvciv, as compared with 
use in rest of N. T. This Gospel study shows the 
nature and object of faith as presented in words of 
Christ prior to his death. It is a partial study, 
which finds its completion in the 2. Ultimate.-^ 
Which seeks faith (as above) as taught by the Apos- 
tles after the Resurrection, as a finished, historical 
product: (1) The change from the subjective aspect 
of faith, as shown in Gospels, to the objective view 
of " the faith," as developing in Acts and terminating 
in Pauline use of wicttk ; (2) The contents of this 
objective use and its relation to the nature and object 
as learned from the Gospels. 

II. Method stated. — Objections and answers to 
feasibility of the study. 

III. Fact and Necessity of Faith. — N.T. declara- 
tions. I. Faith an agency. 2. Its action demanded. 
8. If it acts, brings results. 4. If not, it hinders 
results. 5. Results proportioned by the faith. 

IV. The Antecedents of Faith. — An analysis of 
miracle narratives into their elements, in order to 
ascertain the nature of faith. 1. A hearing and 
knowledge of certain facts and claims must precede 



faith. 2. A belief in the truth of claims made. 

3. A desire that the claims meet a felt want. These 
all precede and are necessary to faith, but do not 
necessarily lead to faith, which is a distinct element. 

4. Faith, is that state of will in which it practically 
chooses an unexperienced and unseen good, actually 
or implicitly promised by another, to meet a known 
and expressed want. 

V. 77ie Nature of Faith. — As seen from words 
and phrases used. 1. Double use of Tribrw and iri>- 
oTcvciv : (1) Passive use, belief, assent ; (2) Active 
use, faith, consent Hebrew equivalent; kindred 
words in other languages show same ambiguity. 
Special N. T. use. 2. TrtoTcvctv. Signification of 
constructions: (1) used absolutely ; (2) with accusa- 
tive ; (3) with oTi, etc. ; (4) with dative ; (5) with 
CTTiTiva; (6) with €t9Ttva|; (7) with iirC tivl; (8) with 
CK rivu Conclusion : A technical N. T. use of wum^ 
absolute, in active sense comes through use of prepo- 
sitional construction. Queries. 1. TVTiy did Christ 
use material means in performance of certain mira- 
cles ? 2. The relation of faith to miracle. Is it an 
efficient power, or merely a mental receptivity? 

VI. 77ie Object of Faith. — Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, as made known through this study of his words 
and deeds as found in Gospels. 

Essay V. Mr. Charles F. W. Hubbard. A 
Review of the ^^American Version " of the Revised 
New Testament. 

Essay VL Mr. Charles F. W. Hubbard. — 
An Exegetical, Homiletical, and Doctrinal Exami- 
nation of the Scriptural Expression ** In Christ," 
and other similar and related Expressions, espe- 
cially in their Idiomatic and Technical Use. 
Abstract of coiitents: Introductory. Remarks 
upon the phrase as illustrating a spiritual idiom. 
Design of the study to show what definite and 
precise meaning is to be attached to it. General facts 
in regard to its occurrence. In its technical use 
almost strictly peculiar to Paul. Exposition of 
passages like 2 Cor. v. 17, examples of the idiom used 
in its more natural signification. The law exem- 
plified that the significance of the expression remains 
equivalent if its terms be reversed — to be "in 
Christ " is for Christ to be in the believer. Exposi- 
tion of the idiom used in the technical way, according 
to the classes and individual instances of such use. 
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The examination extended to "through Christ'* and 

other phrases with " Christ." Discussion of Paul's 

theology in so far as these ^'Christ " phrases are central 

and characteristic Results of the stu<ly applied as 

1 evidence toward determining the disputed authorship 

\of certain N. T. writings. Remarks upon miscella- 

\pU8 passages, mistakenly understood through 

\ect to observe tlie idiomatic use of the phrases 

.r discussion. Theological errors that have so 

^feen. Criticisms suggested upon certain renderings 

^ of the Revised Version. 

Remarks upon the flexibility of relation denoted 
in, and the more or less idiomatic use of, preposi- 
tional phrases involving, or in connection with, 
certain terms of Christian doctrine, such as faith, 
love, grace, peace, gift, etc. 

Essay VII. Rev. Edward S. Steele. — The 
Ontologicul Argument for the Existence of Go<i. 
A Sketch and Criticism. 

The argument as enounced by its author, Anselm, 
is first given, together with a sketch of the answer 
it called forth from Gaunilo. Criticism on Anselm's 
^ that than which a greater cannot be thought," 
and like expressions, is reserved for the latter part 
of the essay. Anselm's reasoning is reduce<l to 
logical form as follows: Wliat exists in reality is 
greater than what exists in thought alone; that than 
which a greater cannot be thought must clearly be 
greater than what exists in thought alone ; therefore 
Uiat greatest, if it exist (there being no other alter- 
native), must exist not in thought alone, but also in 
reality. Now that greatest does exist, i.e. in the 
thought of the fool ; therefore it exists not in thought 
alone, but also in reality. The first of the conclu- 
sions is allowed to be true, though' not following from 
the premises as Anselm probably meant them. The 
second conclusion is illegitimate on account of the 
ambiguous middle, viz. existence in thought and in 
reality. Gaunilo's objection that being in thought 
does not imply actual existence is thus sustained ; 
nor is Anselm's reply to the example of the island 
adequate, since the cases arc parallel as regards the 
point on which the argument hinges. 

While the argument in the hands of Descartes 
does not turn on the '^ greater than which," yet it 
agrees in being an attempt to prove real being from 
a mere conception. The only conclusion valid from 
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the premises is that God, when conceived, must be 
conceived as necessarily existing, leaving the ques- 
tion open whether such a being actually exists. 

Spinoza regards the existence of God, the one 
substance, as evinced from the conception of him 
as necessarily existing. Plis whole system is inti- 
mately related with this view, and consists in an 
incarnation of the laws of the con<!ept, instead of a 
development of the laws of being. 

After a brief notice of Leibnitz's view, Kant's 
refutation is considered and largely approved. That 
passage, however, in which he says that " Being is 
not a real predicate " is criticised, on the ground that 
being, though not a predicate, yet enters into every 
conception ; but that at any rate this does not atfect 
the question, since whatever belongs to a concept is 
only a part of the picture, and not a cognition. 

Dr. Dorner's views of the subject are next can- 
vassed, with results unfavorable to his position. 

The second division of the essay opens with a 
study of the expressions employed by Anselm and 
Descartes to embody the conception of Deity. They 
are found open to the charge of vagueness, and are 
otherwise unsatisfactory. Their underlying sense is 
brought out, but it is objected that it is fundamentally 
wrong to begin the argument by assuming the con- 
cept, which ought rather to be developed in the same 
process by which we become* aware of the divine 
existence. 

Finally, Kant's attempt to develop the idea of 
God from the requirements of empirical thought by 
an idealizing process is shown to fail at vital points ; 
and the view is again enforced that the concept is 
not to be assumed prior to the judgments which give 
it reality. 

Essay VIII. Mr. Almon J. Rackliffe. Biology 
as related to Evolution and Materialism. 

TiiK essay seeks to show that science itself opposes 
every theory of evolution that is not distinctively 
theistic ; and that it renders every theory of mate- 
rialism untenable. The imi>ortance of the subject 
to be investigated is shown from its bearing u|X)n 
those beliefs which govern action, and so decide 
destiny. The essay then goes on to show that the 
very nature of the question carries the physicist and 
the physiologist over into philosophy, and so into 
theology; while the theologian is forced to enter the 
I realm of science. 
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The theory of evolution is then considered apart 
from its materialistic trend. The theory is defined, 
and its advocates classified as theistic and anti-theistic. 
Darwin is taken as the representative of the theistic 
school. His theory is examined with special refer- 
ence to its bearing upon teleology. While it is 
admitted that Darwin himself would accept the 
doctrine of final causes, it is shown that his theory 
tends to its denial. 

The anti-theistic school is then considered in two 
divisions. First is considered the atheistic school, 
of which Haeckel is taken as the representative. 
His view is criticised, and shown from his own 
admissions to be unscientific. The agnostic school 
is then considered, represented by Huxley, Tyndall, 
Spencer, and others. These theories are considered 
in the light of well-established facts of science, and 
shown to be defective and unscientific. 

The tendency of the theory to materialism is then 
more specifically treated. After referring to facts 
which seem to favor materialism the subject is then 
treated by a consideration of the following points : 

1. The influence of the bodily states upon the mental; 

2. The correlation of mental states with molecular 
condition of the brain ; 3. In what sense is man an 
automaton? In the consideration of these points. 
Professor Bain's materialism is examined, and 
objections are cited. Prominent among them are 
these : The testimony of science that psychological 
functions cannot be accounted for on physiological 
grounds; and the testimony of physiology to the 
existence of mind. 

The relation of biology to the whole question at 
issue is then considered ; and a concise statement is 
made of various problems which are thus presented 
to the materialist for solution. 

Summarizing the results of the inv^stigation in 
regard to matter^ force, and life, both conscious and 
unconscious, the conclusion is drawn that science 
itself compels us to believe that mind stands back of 
all, directing nature's laws to the accomplishment of 
definite ends. 

Essay IX. Mr. Clement J. Strang. What may 
the Human Mind Know ? 

It is of the highest importance practically for every 
student to give to himself some satisfactory answer 
to this question, since the theological and philosoph- 



ical scepticism of our times strikes its roots into the 
fundamental questions concerning the nature and 
validity of knowledge. The discussion is con<]ucted 
under three divisions, but two of which have been 
covered by the work of the present term. The first 
is the analysis of the knowing (or thought) processes ; 
the second is the examination of the knowing subject ; 
and the third concerns the object known. 

Thought has been and is assumed by all philoso- 
phers of every school. It must be so assumed ; and 
to object to it because it is an assumption, is to raise 
an irrelevant issue. Thought, like motion, is activity ; 
but unlike other activity it marks distinctions, and is, 
therefore, distinguishing activity. This is but another 
form of putting the statement that every act of con- 
sciousness involves both comparison and a judgment, 
which judgment involves both analysis and synthesis, 
they being correlative processes. In form, judgments 
are identical or logical (using established rather than 
scientific terms). By the identical judgment, facts 
are perceived ; by the logical judgment they are 
correlated. The identical judgment arises by neces- 
sity whenever there is sufiicient difference between 
the parts of the object of consciousness for the mind 
to grasp the difference. It takes three forms simul- 
taneously, one negative, a =• — ( — a) ; and two posi- 
tive, a^a and — a = — a; thus invalidating the 
statement that the percept must precede the judg- 
ment, and showing the criticisms of the assertion that 
" Every act of consciousness involves a judgment" 
to be unjust. The perceived difference, however, 
which occasions the identical judgment is not 
absolute difference. There is similarity as well as 
difference ; else comparison were impossible. Every 
concept is a complex unity ; and, therefore, the 
intension of concepts varies inversely as their 
extension. The absolutely universal and the abso- 
lutely particular are alike unknowable. The so- 
called universal and particular depend upon the 
point from which they are viewed. Hence arise 
relations, correlations, and the logical judgment ; 
hence, also, abstraction, generalization, deduction, 
induction, classification, and systematization, which, 
subjectively considered, are the same process, their 
difference being entirely due to the intension and cor- 
relation of the concepts worked upon. Thought, in 
process, is simple, though the concepts worked upon 
are infinitely various. 
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Essay X. Mr. Arthur P. Dana. The Atone- 
ment. 

Taking the Governmental theory as the basis of 
this discussion, the inquiries are made: I. What 
were the objections to the Old School Calvinistic 
theory which led to the adoption of the Govern- 
mental ? II. What objections are there to the 
Governmental theory ? III. If these theories are 
rejected, what can be offered in place of them ? 

I. Chief objections to the Old School theory are : 
(1) limited atonement; (2) justice, not grace; (3) 
imputation. Truth and force of these objections 
shown by an examination of quotations from the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Dr. Ho<lge'8 
Systematic Theology. 

II. Statement of the Governmental theory. It 
satisfies not distributive, but general justice, of which 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards says : " As this is improperly 
called justice, and as it comprehends all moral good- 
ness, it is not at all opposed to grace." This removes 
the objections to the Old School theory; but the 
retention of the terms "justice" and "punish- 
ment " emptied of their usual meaning is a fruitful 
source of error. This theory lays great stress on 
our Saviour's sufferings, as a proof of God*s de- 
termination to sustain his laws and government; 
but suffering inflicted upon an innocent person 
cannot prove God's determination to punish the 
guilty. This theory founds the atonement on the 
relation of God to the universe as its Ruler. 
This is not sufficient. Necessity for the atonement 
must be found in the very essence of the character 
of God. 

III. This necessity is found in the Divine Love. 
God is Love. Love is the essential feature of all 
onr Lord's work on earth, and he is God manifest 
in the flesh. Love is the essence of all true benevo- 
lence, righteousness, justice for men (Matt xxii. 
37-40; Rom. xiii. 10). It must be the same for 
God, else we can neither know him nor be like him 
(Matt. v. 44-48). Strict justice demands the pun- 
ishment of every sinner. It is love that necessi- 
tates and is satisfied by the atonement. The deter- 
mination of God to support his laws is plainly taught 
in the invariable penalties of natural law, and in 
the retri1[)ution8 of personal and national history 
especially explained in the Old Testament. The 
gospel is glad tidings of love, not fear. The law 
can only warn, condemn, punish; but love regen- 



erates and saves, truly fulfills the law by accom- 
plishing its end in making men righteous, makes it 
not only honored and obeyed, but loved. Penalty 
and the low motive of fear are necessary till the high 
motive of love can be understood. Propitiation — 
the six occurrences of the Greek root in the New 
Testament. Reasons for emphasis laid on the death 
of Christ. Meaning of righteousness (Rom. iii. 25-. 
26). Just and justifier, from the same Greek root, 
should have the same broad meaning. Figurative 
language of Scripture. Our Lord's sufferings ex- 
plained by the perfectness of his purity and the 
intensity of his divine love in close contact and 
struggle with the worst malignity of sin. 

Atonement defined, as a necessary satisfaction to 
the divine love, and such a holy manifestation of 
that love to men as shall most effectively kindle love 
in them, turn them from sin, and bring them into 
loving, holy union and communion with God. 

Essay XI. Rkv. William E. Wolcott. Purit- 
anism and the Church Year. Synopsis in next 
Bulletin. 

Essay XII. Mr. John Alfred Faulkner. — 
A Critical Inquiry into the Patristic Evidence 
(down to Tertullian) of the Primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome. 

The following witnesses have been examined: 
Clem. Rom., Epp. ad Cor. I., II. ; Ignat ad Rom. ; 
Justin M., Apol. and Dial, cum Tryph. ; Hegesippus 
(Euseb. H. E. iv. 22) ; Dion. Cor. (Euseb. H. E. 
ii. 25 ; iv. 23) ; Letter of Lucius, K. of Britain 
(Bede, H. E. i. 4; Angl. Sax. Chron. Ann. 167) ; 
Irenaeus, Contra Haer. iii. 3 ; Tertull., De Prae- 
scrip. Haer. xxix., xxxii., xxxvi. ; De Pudicit. i. 

Synopsis of the examination of Irenaeus : A state- 
ment of the scope and purpose of his work against 
Heresies. Its method of refutation. A discussion 
of the proper translation of the celebrated passage 
iii. 3. The translations of various Catholic and 
Protestant scholars quoted. The disagreement among 
R. C. writers as to the rendering of the crucial words. 
A translation given. The contents of the passage: 
(1) The Church at Rome enjoys a pre-eminence 
supposed to be the result of her connection with the 
Apostles Peter and Paul. (2) She has remained 
faithful to her high trust, — the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles, of which she has been a depositary. (3) It is 
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necessary, therefore, that every church in order to 
prove her doctrine and discipline apostolic should 
show an acrreement with hers. 

What Irenaeus does not state: (1) That Peter 
was the first bishop of Rome, or that the bishops of 
that city are his successors. (2) That the bishop of 
Home has a primacy of authority and juristiiction. 
(3) That every church must be (in the ecclesiastical 
sense) in communion with the bishop or church of 
Rome. 

Further remarks : (1) That the Roman church 
was not in the mind of Irenaeus the exclusive source 
of apostolic tradition, shown from the context. 
(2) Irenaeus*s error in regard to the origines of the 
Roman Church. (3) Reasons of a grandeur and 
superiority she came to have in the eyes of the early 
Christians. Planck's observation as to the potior 
principalitas. (4) The authority in such a discussion 
of the poor and uncertain Latin Version. (5) The 
time of the testimony. The Roman pastors had con- 
tinued faithful to the apostolic tradition. The fallacy 
of bringing it forward to prove an essential and per- 
manent supremacy. (7) Yet a pre-eminence is 
accorded. Note on Massuet's statement 

Essay XIII. Mr. Charles F. W. Hubbard. 
The Early Church View as to Future Punishment 
and the Limit of Probation. Synopsis in next 
Bulletin. 

Essay XIV. Ret. James D. Eaton. The Limit 
of Probation. 

I. Introductory. Use of the term "probation." 
Objections to the claim that physical death is the 
limit of probation for all men. Important particulars 
in which the orthodox teaching concerning future 
punishment has already been modified. A demand 
for further investigation, to discover more clearly, 
if possible, '* what is of faith," and to state the doc- 
trine in a form less open to reasonable criticism. 
The history of opinions concerning the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, instructive. Method of the essay. 
A twofold inquiry: (1) Is there a catholic doctrine 
as to the limit of probation ? (2) Do the Scriptures 
distinctly teach that probation for all men terminates 
at death ? 

II. Opinions of the Early Church Fathers. Diver- 
sity of views : (1) That, while punishment is eternal 
or those dying in sin, alleviations may be granted 



to them in response to the prayers and alms of the 
faithful ; (2) Christ's descent into Hades released 
not only those who had died in faith, but many cap- 
tive sinners ; (3) A " purifying fire ** may prepare for 
heaven some who died in sin, yet possessing a germ 
of faith; (4) A hope is cherished for the final recov- 
ery of all men. An intermediate state is generally 
accepted, though vaguely conceived ; and there is an 
anticipation of the end of the world and the coming 
of Christ as the determining crisis. 

III. Rise of the Doctrine of Purgatory. Taking 
shape from Augustine's query respecting a purifying 
fire, it became established from Gregory the Great, 
onward. Prayers for the dead were enjoined from 
an early period. The belief in a purgatory enabled 
those in the church to hope for the final salvation of 
a much larger number than the later Protestant 
doctrine could consistently allow. 

IV. Doctrine of the Future State as Modified by 
the Reformers. The doctrine of purgatory, being 
made the occasion of grave abuses and corruptions 
in the church, was wholly rejected by the Reformers, 
who denied the possibility of purification or amend- 
ment in an intermediate state, and framed a harsh 
and gloomy teaching as to the fewness of the saved 
and the unalleviated, eternal woe of all dying in sin. 

V. The Teaching of Sacred Scripture. (1) One 
class of passages indicates that multitudes will 
continue in impenitence, and be forever lost. (2) 
Another class seems favorable to the thouijht of *' a 
wideness in God's mercy" which will at length 
secure the recovery of all wandering souls. In this 
apparent want of harmony the inquirer may find 
some relief by asking. Do the Scriptures require us 
to believe that death always marks the limit of pro- 
bation for men, however widely may differ their 
circumstances and opportunities ? (a) Indications 
of the early limit in certain parables and exhorta- 
tions, (b) There are intimations of a more extended 
probation. Also, there is a marked absence of texts 
afiirming that the physical death of his creatures 
changes the disposition of God towards them, or his 
desire for their repentance and return. Some ortho- 
dox theologians admit that Satan himself could repent, 
if he would, and would thereby please God. Several 
passages point to the coming of Christ for final judg- 
ment as the crisis which is to determine individual 
destiny. Whenever and however the "judgment" 
is to be rendered, it will be safer for us to regard 
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probation than to insist 

.• impossible a moral change. 

^arks. Results of the inquiry 

/^sitive. They do not warrant 

.* eternal hope " for such as have 

^ted the gospel here. Our notions 

', jfiness of a current doctrine, no criterion 

ifiess. Students of the Scriptures should 

jst a hard literalness in interpreting the 

^ .«• Christ relating to the future state. 

/(SAT XV. Mb. J. Frank Horns. The Chris- 
tology of Thomas Aquinas. 

The aim of this essay is : 1. To give a general 
view of Thomas Aquinas's doctrine of the Word: 
2. To develop from it a statement of his Christolog- 
ical views. The works consulted are : 1. Summa 
Theologlae; 2. Opuscula Theologica, particularly 
the Compendium Theologiae; 3. £xpositiones in 
Pauli Epistolas. 

The two main divisions of the essay are : 1. The 
Word in the pre-existent state; 2. The Word as 
incarnate. The first division reviews Thomas's 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the philosophy is 
mifolded by which the Word is seen to have a 
necessary, eternal, hypostatical, and personal exist- 
ence. The second division treats of the mode of 
the incarnation, or the nature and relations of the 
two elements that enter into the composition of 
Christ's person. 

In general, Thomas is found to take the attitude 
of a defender of the Catholic faith, as opposed to 
those whom the church has commonly recognized 
as heretics. His doctrine is seen to be that of an 
cusumptio of human nature by the divine nature in 
the person of the Word. The divine nature truly 
becomes incarnate, but only as represented in this 
one hypostasis. A new personality is not constituted 
by the incarnation, but the elements of a true and 
perfect human nature, including both its corporeal 
and rational parts, are taken up, and in a mysterious 
way attached to the Word. The humanity of Christ 
is of itself impersonal. The centre of personality is 
in the Divine Word, which throughout the whole 
process remains rigidly immutable. We find in 
Thomas no anticipation of the later theories of ex- 
inanition. A unity between the two natures is not 
secured by a letting down of the higher to the level 
of the lower, nor by a mutual communication of 



pjwers ; but by a subordination of the human 
nature, so that it becomes merely the instrument 
of the^ Word. The thought of a personal conde« 
scension on the part of Grod is never allowed. We 
are rathe% to conceive of the humanity as elevated 
to the level of the Divinity, and that, too, in conse- 
quence of its very subjection. 

The impression produced by the reading of 
Thomas's discussion is that everything human in 
Christ is at the mercy of the divine. It is lifted 
altogether out of a natural and free course of 
development The human intellect is not only 
clarified, but miraculously illuminated ; the human 
will is not only supported, but directed ; all solicita- 
tions to evil through inward lust are not held in 
check merely, but are absolutely annihilated, so 
that all the sensibilities are left in perfect balance, 
prompting only to what is good. 

This undue subordination of everything that is 
human in Christ, combined with the necessity of 
maintaining the reality of the humanity, at last 
drives Thomas into a dualistic theory, and a union 
in persona with which he started, is not in the end 
secured at all. This is the point where Thomas 
chiefly lays himself open to criticism, as well as in 
the fiEict that the humanity of Christ is presented in 
an unnatural light from the beginning to the end of 
his life, because of the unique local relation in which 
it stands to the Divine Word. 

A Christ such as the Gospels and Epistles picture 
is not given to us by Thomas, and we are almost 
forced to believe that something more than meta- 
physical analysis is required to satisfy even our 
intellectual demands, to say nothing of the Christian 
consciousness. 

Essay XVI. Mr. John W. Savagb. The Family: 
Its Origin, History, Importance to Christianity 
Dangers. Synopsis in next Bulletin. 

Essay XVII. Rev. George Hale Scott. Free 

Government by Divine Right. 

Part I. Introductory. Recent Progress of Civil 
Liberty. 1. The extension of constitutional liberty 
a characteristic of the past twenty-five years. 2. 
Proofs of this in the recent history of Europe — 
France, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and England ; also in the recent history of America 
— emancipation in the United States and Brazil. 
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This progress the prophecy of the universality of con- 
stitutioDal governmeDt. 3. These nations are na- 
tions of one book. Japan, a seeming exception, is 
bat imitating Christian nations. The Bible is the 
Magna Charta of free government. 4. il)hri6tianity 
not responsible for despotism practised in its name. 
Religious intolerance has wrought to the injury both 
of Christianity and liberty. It has led many to 
deny any divine origin to government, and to oppose 
any connection between the state and Christianity. 
5. Hence the need of a re-statement of the divine 
origin of free government. 

Part II. Reasons which lead to a Denial of the 
Divine Origin of Government. I. The scientific 
method, which leads some to trace all phenomena 
to secondary causes, and to stop there. 2. The 
theory of evolution, as held by many, explains the 
existence of civil governments so as to leave no need 
for the hypothesis of a God. 3. Agnosticism. 4. 
Materialism. This leaves no room for the super- 
natural or providential in the origin of civil insti- 
tutions. 5. The multiplication of associations — 
commercial, political, religious, state, national, and 
international — of purely human origin leads men to 
look upon the state, the family, and the church as 
wholly of human origin. 6. The intense individu- 
alism of modern times has lessened our reverence 
for God-given institutions. Men lose sight of the 
original unity and divine sanctity of the family, and 
regard the church as a social club. So the state is 
robbbed of its sanctity, subordinated to the individual, 
conceived of as made for man and by man. 7. Many 
political maxims are half truths, and deny, by impli- 
cation, the divine origin of government. Such 
maxims are : (a) *' Civil liberty is natural liberty so 
far restrained, and only so far, as is for the general 
good" (Blackstone). This maxim is false, in that 
it implies (1) that civil liberty is not natural, but 
something artificial ; (2) that the liberty of man in 
society is less than that of man in a state of nature, 
or outside of society, (b) " All governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed." 
But the authority of the magistrate comes from 
above. Has one individual, or one thousand indi- 
viduals, a right to take life or property or liberty ? 
If not, can they give that right to another ? In fact, 
no government derives all its authority from the 
consent of the governed. Women, children, aliens, 
and non-property holders gave no consent in the 



formation of this government We should hardly 
call that consent which the South gave at Appomat- 
tox Court House, (c) " Government is a trust " 
(Calhoun). ** The magistrate a trustee of the people." 
But a trusteeship can be revoked. We denied that 
right to the South. This maxim embodies the fal- 
lacy of state rights. A government of great moral 
ideas must look upward to God, as well as downward 
to the people. Government is a trust from God to 
man, not from man to man. {d) These half truths 
tend to two extremes in government: (1) a ten- 
dency to govern too much, — a paternal government, 
— illustrated in Europe and America; (2) a ten- 
dency to govern too little in all matters of religion. 
This would exclude the Bible and all religious 
teaching from our schools and state institutions. 

Part III. Arguments for the Divine Origin of 
Civil Government Postulates. 1. The existence 
of God. 2. His sovereignty. 3. The powers that 
be are ordained of God. Different senses in which 
the term "ordained" is used: (1) The Lord's 
supper was ordained by direct command. (2) Cer- 
tain moral laws are ordained as discovered in reve- 
lation and in conscience. (3) Certain natural laws 
are ordained as discovered by reason and observa- 
tion. God has ordained civil government not by 
command, nor by revelation, nor by an -immediate 
act, but in the nature of things. It is essential in 
executing his purpose regarding man, necessary to 
enable man to fulfill his destiny and discharge his 
obligations, and therefore ordained of God. Gov- 
ernment is ultimately founded in the purpose of 
God ; proximately, in the determination of man. 
" The essence is of God " ; the form may be of man. 

Arguments which tend to show that God has or- 
dained civil government: 1. Analogy. Since law, 
order, plan, system exist in the natural world, which 
God has made, we should expect to find such in the 
moral world. But this were impossible save under 
civil government 2. Universality of civil govern- 
ment The universality of a law proves its existence 
in the nature of things, and therefore its divine ap- 
pointment. 3. The necessity of civil government. 
Government seems necessary to the existence of 
man, especially to his well-being. If there is a 
providence, he must have to do with that which is 
of most vital consequence to his creatures. (4) Its 
utility. It guards man's rights, protects his family, 
seeks to educate his children, etc God must ap- 
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i an iDstitution so beneficent. 5. The power 
4^ civil government wields must be from God. 

e cannot give what we do not have. We have no 
Athoritj to deprive men of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. 6. Prevalence of the belief in the divine 
origin of human government. 7. The ethical argu- 
ment Government addresses itself to the moral 
nature. It demands obedience as a duty. Con- 
science sees back of the visible authority the eternal 
principles of right and justice, and back of these the 
God who sanctions them. 8. The historic argument. 
Proofs of an overruling providence in the affairs of 
nations. 9. The biblical argument. 

Inference in favor of constitutional government; 

that all governments have only limited powers ; that 

each possesses a moral personality, and is morally 

accountable to Grod ; that his law is the final appeal. 

[To be continaed in next issue.] 



Mr. J. H. Selden. — Development of Sacred Song 
among the People. A Synopsis of four Lectures 
on this subject is deferred to the June Bulletin. 

NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Exegesis : The Junior Class have prepared and 
discussed essays upon the following topics : 

Did our Lord speak Greek ? What are the bibli- 
cal data for determining the date of our Lord's birth, 
and to what result do they point? The Messianic 
expectations current at the advent of Christ: their 
nature and extent. The lineage of Mary the mother 
of Jesus : in what sense was he the ^* Son of David ** ? 
The Apocryphal Gospels: what argument for the 
credibility of the Canonical do they afford? The 
acknowledged discrepancies of the Gospels considered 
in their bearing upon the authenticity of the same. 
The distinctive characteristics of the three religious 
parties of Christ's time, and his personal relations to 
them. Give the biblical proof of the sinlessness of 
Christ, and answer the objections to the same (inclu- 
ding the narrative of the Temptation). The reality 
of demoniacal possession. Force of the title '* Son 
of God '' as used of Christ in the Gospels ? Origin 
and significance of the title '* Son of Man " as our 
Lord's chosen appellation ? 

History : The Senior Class during most of the 
term have met weekly to hear and discuss essays on 
the following subjects : 



Personal Characteristics of Ignatius as derived 
from the seven epistles known to Eusebius ; Rela- 
tions of Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians to the 
Epistles of Pe* r and Paul ; Review of Mr. Lecky's 
account of the *aecution of Christians to a.d. 249 ; 
Rise of sacen \m in the Christian church ; Ire- 
naeus's use o ^ure ; Origin of the old Roman 

creed; Chris Justin Martyr; of Irenaeus; 

Public Chn lip in the second and third 

centuries ; sius ; Modern objections to 

the Athant \tent and causes of the 

spread of ^ lourth century ; Occasion, 

call, const ud acts of the Nicene Council; 

The Gret «/mnology ; The Latin ; Augustine's 
doctrine of the will ; of creation ; Leo's letter to 
Flavian ; Relation of the Lord's day to the Sabbath 
in third and fourth centuries ; from the sixth to the 
twelfth ; the Irish missions ; Irenaeus's doctrine of 
the atonement ; Athanasius's doctrine ; the Rise of 
Mariolatry ; the Mediaeval Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the Church ; Life of St. Bernard ; the Way 
of Salvation as taught by Peter Lombard ; Anselm's 
Cur Deus Homo ; Use of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages ; Mouasticism, good and evil of; Dante's escha- 
tology ; the spirit of Church Building in the Middle 
Ages ; the mission of Augustine ; Luther's doctrine 
of justification by faith. 

The question assigned for Senior Examination 
Essay is : What can be learned from the Christian 
Literature of the second century respecting the 
teaching of Jesus and his Apostles ? 

The Middle Class have written on these toi)ics : 

Testimony of the early Fathers to the spread of 
Christianity in the East ; in the West ; Dispersion 
of the Jews outside of Palestine ; Rank and character 
of the early Christian converts ; Success of Primitive 
Missions as compared with Modern ; L^se of the fact^, 
as given in prece<]ing essays, in the argument for the 
divine origin of Christianity ; Does Church History 
favor a belief in the apostolic origin of the Episcopate ? 

Systematic Theology : The Middle Class have 
prepared essays on the following topics : 

Can God prevent all sin in a moral system ? 
Reply to Hume's argument against miracles ; An- 
swer to the objection that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is unfavorable to devotion ; Answer to the 
objection that there is in the New Testament no 
trace of controversy arising from the opposition of 
the Jews to the Divinity of Christ ; The meaning 
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of the term "eternal generation," and is it expedient 
to continue its ase ? Reasons for and against retain- 
ing' the term " person " to denote the distinctions in 
the Trinity; Sabellianism ; Arianism; Socinianism; 
Intimations of the Tnnity in the Old Testament ; 
Is there any subordination in the Persons of the 
Godhead ? Is it proper to pray to the Son and the 
Holy Spirit ? The relation of the divine decrees to 
prayer ; Review of Emmons's Essay on Decrees ; 
Arrainianism and the doctrine of decrees. 

Pastoral Theologt. — A system of Scholar- 
ships has been provided, and is now partly in opera- 
tion, for practical studies in Pastoral Theology. 
Students chosen from the Seniors are allowed leave 
of absence for a specified time for the careful inves- 
tigation of the best methods of Sunday-school, Mis- 
sion, Charitable, and Reformatory Work. Full re- 
ports are made to the Class, in connection with the 
Lectures upon these topics, as a basis for discussion. 

Societies. — The meetings of the Society of In- 
quiry and of the Porter Rhetorical Sodty have been 
attended with more than usual interest The Society 
of Inquiry has been addressed by Rey. Dr. Durtea 
on Foreign ^fissions; Rey. Horace H. Leayitt 
on Japan ; Rey. Dr. Clark, For. Sec of the A. B. 
C. F. M., on the Business Principles of the Board ; 
Rev. D. W. Waldron on Missionary Work in 
Boston ; Rev Robert West on the Work of' the 
Holy Spirit ; and by Rev. Prof. Thayer, Remi- 
niscences of David Coit Scudder. Addresses have 
also been given on Missionary Work in China down 
to A. D. 1807; the same down to the present time; 
the Formation of the American Board, with the 
causes that led thereto ; the Foreign Work of the 
Board ; City Missions ; History of the Society of 
Inquiry ; Biographies of two Missionary Members of 
the Society (David Coit Scudder and Dr. Goodell). 
I The Porter Rhetorical Society has pursued the 
plan of selecting certain topics for addresses and 
debates, — such as Monopolies,Charities,Temperance, 
etc., — and concluding the consideration of each subject 
with an addreas from some one specially familiar with 
the topic CoL.TuoMAsW. Higginson has addressed 
the Society on Methods of Reform ; Hon. Gamaliel 
Bradford on Corporations in their relation to Gx)v- 
ernment ; Rev. Edward Everett Hale on Char- 
ities. Addresses and discussions have been had on 
Limits of Grovernmental Interference ; on the Right 
of the U. S. Government to limit or control the 



Wealth of Corporations ; on Adulterations ; on Con- 
gressional grants of public Lands to Railroad Cor- 
porations ; on the *' Standard Oil Company " ; on the 
Duty of each State to have a general Railroad Law ; 
on Charities and the Catholic Church ; and on the 
Church control of Charities. 

Mr. John B. Gough will address the Porter 
Rhetorical Society, June 1, on Temperance. The 
Rev. a. J. F. Behrends, D.D., is to deliver the 
Oration before the same Society at the next Anni- 
versary, June 13. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

advanced class. 

Sprinq Term. — Props. Churchill, Mead, 
Tucker, and Smtth will continue their lectures 
already commenced. 

Prop. M. Stuart Phelps, Ph.D., will give six 
lectures, beginning March 22, on Cerebralistic 
Spiritualism ; Heredity and Depravity ; Charac- 
ter and Sin ; Character and Conversion ; Char- 
acter and Creed ; Individuality and Influence. 

Rev. Prop. G. Frederick Wright will follow 
with six lectures, beginning March 81, on The 
Inductive Method in General ; as seen- in 
Geology ; as applied to Botany and Zoology ; 
The Glacial Period, and its probable causes ; 
The Glacial Period in North America, illus- 
trated by original maps and freshly discovered 
facts; Man's Relations to the Glacial Period 
in North America. 

1882-1883. In addition to the lectures hj 
the Faculty, the following courses are arranged 
to be delivered during the next year : 

The Right Rev. P. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York, on The Christian 
Use of Property. 

Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard Col- 
lege, on The Course of Development of Ethics 
in England. 

Rev. George Harris, of Providence, R. I., 
on The Forms and Requirements of Public 
Worship. 

Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., 
on Church Work at the West. 

Further announcements of lectures in the 
Fourth Year will be given in the June Bulletin. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 
Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

The first number of the Bulletin appeared 
in March. Copies of either issue may be ob- 
tained of Mr. Warren F. Draper ; they will be 
sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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LECTURES. 

Prof. Mead. Origin and Composition of the Pen- 
tateuch with reference to Recent Opinions. 
The problem stated. Preliminary remarks : (1) 
The question must not be predetermined either way 
by any theory of the supernatural. (2) We should 
distinguish between the divinity of the Old Testa- 
ment religion and the divinity of the record. (3) 
Plurality of authors does not imply a want of au- 
thenticity in the Pentateuch. No claim of exclu- 
sively Mosaic origin in the books themselves. (4) 
The presumption is in favor of the traditional 
opinion respecting the authorship, and in favor of 
the authenticity of the books. (5) The theory of 
single, or Mosaic, authorship does not exclude the 
possibility of occasional editorial interpolations; so 
that a late origin of the whole cannot necessarily be 
inferred from that of some single verse. (6) Dis- 
proof of Mosaic authorship does not necessarily * 
imply a very late authorship. 

The argument derived from the use of the divine 
names. Sketch of different theories of the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch. Force of the argument. 
Positive evidences of diversity of style. Repetitions 
of the same matter. Discrepancies indicating diver- 
sity of authorship: in Genesis; in the following 
books. Relation of Deuteronomy to the preceding. 
Efforts to construct positive tlieories as to the 
authorship of the various parts. Specimens of 
Wellhausen's dissection. Weakness and fallacies of 
these attempts. The critics largely assume on the 
part of the biblical writers deliberate inventions 
resulting from partisan and tribal prejudices. Ex- 
amples from Ewald, Bleek, Schrader, etc. The 
Hebrew historians are degraded below the level of 
ordinary profane writers. Virtual denial of any tiling 
supernatural in the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The main question now concerns not minor points 
relative to composition or accuracy, but the more 
vital one as to the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuchal 
legislation. Statement of the modern theory. The 
law of the priesthood. Discrepancies between 
Deuteronomy and the preceding books concerning 
priests and Levites, their relation to each other, their 
residences, and revenues. The tithes and firstlings. 
Discrepancies concerning the place of worship. The 
argument from the historical books showing the 



non-observance of both the Levitical and the Deu- 
teronomic law of the sanctuary. The Sinai tic law 
of worship. Stone pillars. Other discrepancies: 
on manumission, civil government, cities of refuge. 
The ceremonial law generally claimed to be of late 
origin, because there are no allusions in the historical 
books to the observance of it. The scheme of Jewish 
history and legislation as deduced by modern criticism. 

Examination of the theory. Sources of evidence. 
Book of Chronicles is unceremoniously thrown out 
by the critics. Criticism of the grounds for this 
rejection. Assumption that the Chronicler used no 
ancient records proved to be false. Kuenen's a 
priori method of dealing with the matter. Illustra- 
tions of his distortion of the records. W. Robertson 
Smith's theory of the Chronicles : *' homiletic exposi- 
tion " as a euphemism for false history. Examination 
of alleged examples of this feature of the Chronicler. 
Absurdity of the theory. Either the Chronicler 
meant to write real history, or he' deliberately forged 
his narratives. Impossibility of holding to the in- 
spiration of the book, as Smith does, if it is what he 
makes it to be. Particular examination of alleged 
discrepancies between Chronicles and the earlier 
books. Failure of the attempt to prove Chronicles 
to be untrustworthy. 

The accounts of the tabernacle in the Pentateuch 
and in the later histories. DiflSculties in reconciling 
them. Alleged fictitious character of the account in 
Exodus. Shiloh was a place of central worship. 
The argument from silence. The probable fact 
concerning the tabernacle worship. Improbability 
of a wholesale fabrication, at a late time, of the 
account in P^xodus. Close connection of the taber- 
nacle with the ritual. 

The " legal fiction " theory of the origin of the 
Levitical law examined. The alleged analogies not 
apposite. (1) The theory has to assume fictitious 
history, as well as fictitious law. (2) It conflicts 
with the fact that the earlier histories do not repre- 
sent all legislation as springing from Moses. (3) It 
conflicts with the fact that the prophetical books do 
not emphasize the Mosaic origin of the law. (4) It 
is disproved by the fact that, contrary to W. R. 
Smith's allegation, the Jews really regarded these 
laws as Mosaic. (5) It conflicts with the effect 
ascribed to the discovery of the law under Josiah. 
Prof. Smith's theory one which few can accept. If 
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we admit his premises, the only logical conclusion is 
that of Kaenen and others, that the falsification of 
history was deliberate, and that deception was in- 
tended. The latter view considered in the light of 
its relation to the doctrine of Christ and his apostles 
concerning the Old Testament. The charge of dog- 
matic bias repelled. 

The finding of the book of the law under Josiah. 
Difficulties of the critical theory : (1) Finding is 
made synonymous with inventing. Alleged evi- 
dence that the book was Deuteronomy alone. (2) 
The phrase ** the book of the law " implies something 
previously known. (3) Unaccountable effect of the 
law if a new one. A law originating no one knew 
how accomplished what kings and prophets had 
failed to do before. (4) The previous reforms by 
Hezekiah take away all the peculiar force ascribed 
to the inventing of this law. The narrative in 
2 Kings xxii. is very simple, and furnishes no war- 
rant for the theory of the critics. Robertson Smith's 
form of the theory. His argument that Deuteron- 
omy must have been later than Isaiah refuted. 

Other arguments for the lateness of the Deuter- 
onomic legislation. The law of the kingdom. The 
law concerning magistrates. The relation of priests 
to Levites. The central sanctuary. The alleged 
differences between the Sinaitic and the Deuteronomic 
law shown to be much less radical than they are 
assumed to be. Violation of laws does not prove 
their non-existence. 

The attitude of the prophets towards the law. 
W. R. Smith's allegation concerning Jeremiah's 
statement in vii. 22 refuted. The prophets had no 
occasion to enforce the form, on account of the 
prevalence of formality. On Prof. Smith's theory 
the very ritual system which the prophets denounced 
God afterwards found it necessary to intensify as a 
higher development of religion and as a preparation 
for the coming of Christ. 

• 

Prop. Churchill. The Philosophy of Delivery. 

The nature of delivery : an attempt to determine 
it by a brief analysis of Burke's Speech on the Im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings. A definition for- 
mulated. 

The various ends to which public speech has been 
applied determine the province and departments of 
delivery: (1) Oratory; (2) Eeciution j (3) Oral 



Reading. The importance of the subject considered. 
The utility of its cultivation defended. 

Methods of study as deduced from the contents of 
the subject — may be studied as a science, an art, 
and a critique. As a science, it can be claimed to 
occupy a le^timate department of the science of 
Aesthetics. Delivery may be viewed under the 
three constituent laws of the Science of Aesthetics 
— the law of the idea, of material, and of form. 

The law of the idea in delivery is concerned with 
delivery as related to thought, as the substance of 
discourse. The law of material is concerned with 
delivery as revealed in sound and bodily movement 
The law of form, in which the idea and the matter 
take shape, is concerned with expressive tones and 
significant gesture. 

The law of the idea gives the end to be secured 
in public speaking. The sources of power derived 
from the law of the idea. The intellectual, emo- 
tional, and moral parts of delivery considered. 

The law of the material considers the means em- 
ployed to secure the end, viz. voice and gesture. 
The physics and physiology of voice examined to 
determine a scientific basis for a system of vocal 
culture. Music in relation to speech in vocal cul- 
ture. Physical gymnastics in relation to vocal 
culture. Powers and qualities of voice. The three 
laws of correct method in vocal culture. 

The law of form is concerned with the relation of 
the natural laws of speech or sound to the expression 
of thought and emotion in complete discourse. De- 
livery as an art. The relation of the rhetorical law 
of economy of the hearer's attention to vocal ex- 
pression. 

Analysis of expression. The intellectual instru- 
ments of expression. The interpreting power of 
delivery. Reading as a means of criticism. The 
emotional instruments of expression. 

Gresture. Its source and characteristics. Viewed 
as the symbolical language of the feelings. 

The method or style of delivery considered. The 
natural method defined and illustrated. Speaker's 
personality in relation to audience. Reciprocal re- 
lations of speaker and audience. Influence of nerve 
force. 

Delivery as a critique. Its relation to the prin- 
ciples of criticism. Principles of teaching the art of 
expression. 
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The special application of principles of the art to 
pulpit delivery: Delivery of sermons; the reading 
of the Scriptures ; the reading of hymns. Delivery 
in relation to liturgies. The aid of the Holy Spirit 
in delivery. 

Prof. Austin Phelps. The Studies of a Pastor. 
On the Literary Studies of a Pastor; on the 
Study of the English Literature; on the Use of 
Scholarly English in the style of the Pulpit; on 
the Degree of Intellectuality required in the Modern 
Pulpit ; and on Ascetic and Vindictive Preaching. 

Prof. Smyth. Modem Christology. 

§ 1. Introductory. — Object of the Lectures to 
sketch the history of the doctrine of Christ's person 
from Luther to the present time. Their scope in- 
cludes not only the technical development pf the 
doctrine, but also whatever in the belief and life, or 
even in the unbelief, of an age helps to an under- 
standing of his revelation of himself in human history. 
Their method, therefore, is critical. This implies a 
standard of judgment. Validity of Sacred Scripture 
as a test of all theories of Christ's person. The test 
of experience. The problems of Christology prob- 
lems of life. Cautions thus suggested. The doctrine 
mysterious, yet demands investigation. Opposition 
to its discussion from two sources — a reHgious and 
a philosophical motiye. Reply. Reasons for the 
study. Scriptural exhortations. Distinction between 
a higher and lower Christian teaching. Fitness of 
the higher truths to secure mental maturity and 
stability. How difficulties may be robbed of their 
force as objections. Vantage ground secured by 
faith in the incarnation. Motive power in spiritual 
truths which are mysterious. Characteristics of our 
own age which re^re their presentation. In what 
respects Christ's person a problem for thought 
Limitations of the problem. Christ's person con- 
sidered as a revealed fact ; as an article of faith ; as 
a doctrine of the church. Results embodied in ecxk- 
menical creeds. Open questions. 

§ 2. Luther's Christology. Difficulties to be over- 
come in presenting it. Necessity of following care- 
fully the development of his religious experience to 
the publication of his treatise " On the Freedom of 
a Christian Man." The formative period of his life. 

I.. Luther's personal history to ▲.d. 1520.. The 



legal atmosphere and training at home ; in the church 
— failure of creed and ritual without an evangelical 
ministry; at school — Mansfeld, Magdeburg, Eise- 
nach, Erfiirt. Sudden and surprising change to the 
life of a monk. Its explanation. Compared with 
conversion of Paul. Review of his university life — 
its outward course, inner history. Outward incidents. 
The determination to " gain a gracious God." Why 
it drove him to a monastery. The religious life ; its 
deeper motives — imitation of Christ, promotion of his 
kingdom. Luther's zeal. His studies. Influence of 
nominalism. His disappointment Relief at the con- 
fessional. The process of deliverance. His confessor. 
Staupitz. What he did for Luther. The Scriptures 
opened. Removal to Wittenberg. Luther's prog- 
ress there and final deliverance. 

II. Luther's treatise "On the Freedom of a Christian 
Man." Its connection with the preceding history. 
Its significance for modern Christology. Contrasted 
with the ninety-five Theses. Analyzed : the virtu- 
ous disposition ; what needful for holiness ; faith ; 
source and assurance of virtue; freedom from 
works ; service a freedom — the Christian a royal 
dispenser of a heavenly good, a lord of all and a 
servant of all ; love the outcome of Christian faith. 
Infloeuce of this treatise and of the life it expressed. 
Prominence, in modern Christology, of the atone- 
ment. Connection of this fact with Luther's expe- 
rience. Significance of Christianity to modem 
thought as a revelation of God to the individual 
believer. Luther's leadership in introducing this 
conception. Modern exaltation of Love as the 
moral essence of God. Luther's conception of 
ris^hteousness as active and effective for the sinner's 
recovery. The gospel the path of God's righteous- 
ness, as well as of his mercy, to the salvation of the 
guilty. Mediaeval pictures of Christ. Thorwaldsen's 
Christ. The humanity of our Lord. 

III. Luther's conception of the constitution of 
Christ's person. Its root in his religious experience. 
His conception of a real, organic, vital, and personal 
union in Christ of two distinct natures. Its analogy 
to that between the believer and Christ President 
Edwards's observations on this resemblance. Expo- 
sition of passages in Luther's writings setting forth 
the union of natures in Christ as organic and vital. 
Starts with the conception of the mutual afi^uity of 
the natures ; is guided by ethical conceptions rather 
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than metaphysical ; exceeds the conception of union 
by means of a divine hypostasis ; presents Christ's 
entire person as available for the help and comfort 
of believers ; regards the person as the result of the 
union of natures ; does not conceive of the humanity 
as constitutionally impersonal ; Christ a divine-human 
person ; exalted position given to Christ's humanity ; 
realistic representations of it; failed to distguish 
the " two states." Permanent gains from Luther's 
labors. Position given to Christ's humanity. Promi- 
nence given to the conception of a union and com- 
munion of natures in Christ. 

§ 3. Zwingli's Christology. Prominence given to 
Zwingli by Ranke and other historians. His per- 
sonal characteristics. His fundamental doctrinal 
agreement with Luther. Diversity in mental con- 
stitution, education, history. Different relation to 
Romanism. His religious history. His reverence 
and trust. His logical consistency and power. 
Luther's deeper purity and spiritual insight. Zwin- 
gli's sense of God's unlikeness to men. His opposi- 
tion to Luther's Christology. His clear distinction 
of the natures. His' definition and use of aUoeosis : 
permutatio qua de altera in Chnsto natura loquentes 
aUeriui vocibus utimur. Consequences of this method 
of interpretation in respect to the sufferings of Christ ; 
worship of Christ ; his ascended humanity. Unsatis- 
&ctory treatment of the truth of Christ's presence 
in the world. This not merely the presence of his 
divinity. Defective doctrine of the unity of Christ's 
person. Extensive and intensive infinitude, quan- 
titative and qualitative. Assumption by the Logos 
of human nature. 

§ 4. The Reformed Christology, and what it may 
learn from the Lutheran. Prevalent mode in the 
Reformed churches of apprehending the unity of 
Christ's person. The incarnation an act of the 
Divine Word, through the Spirit, by which the 
second Person of the Trinity assumed a complete 
human nature. Impersonality of the humanity. 
Difficulties in respect to the representative and 
exemplary character of Christ's obedience ; the 
growth of His humanity ; the atonement ; the use 
of the personal pronoun in Christ's recorded dis- 
courses. Need of considering not only the contrasts, 
but also the affinities of the two natures. The high- 
est glory and majesty of the Grodhead. The ideal 
dignity of manhood. The incarnation at once real 



at the beginning, and also a growth. The leading 
events in Christ's life reviewed from this point of 
view. 

Note. It is expected that this Course of Lectures 
will be repeated the coming year, and will include 
a review of the History of Christology in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Rev. Dr. MgKenzib. The Theology of the New 

Testament 

Greneral lectures introductory to the study of the 
New Testament, dwelling especially upon the spirit 
in which the reading is to be conducted. 

The lectures proper begin with the person of 
Christ The prologue to the Gospel of John. This 
prologue is to be regarded as the introduction to all 
the Gospels. The condition of the Jewish world 
when Jesus was born. The birth of Jesus. Use of 
the term Logos. The incarnation. The life of 
Christ The three lines of his life — the divine, the 
human, and the union of the two — the Word, the 
fiesh, the Word-ilesh, or God-man. Jesus at twelve 
years of age calling God his Father. His baptism, 
and the testimony there given concerning him. The 
purification of the temple, his Father's house. Con- 
sideration of the terms Father and Son. Oneness 
of Father and Son. Consideration of John x. : " My 
sheep hear my voice," etc. ; '^ I and my Father are 
one." Spiritual use of the terms Father and Son, 
e«g. in the Lord's prayer. The terms used in a 
peculiar and exalted sense by Christ in speaking of 
the Father and himself. Christ's use of the per* 
sonal pronouns in connection with the Father and 
himself. Special passages : "I go unto the Fa- 
ther"; "The Father is greater than I"; "The 
Son can do nothing of himself." The expressions 
" sent," "^ave," " gave commandment" The bal- 
ance in Christ's teaching: his divinity set over 
against all assertions of his humanity. The foF- 
mula of baptism. Further examination of terms — 
Son, Son of Grod, Father, Son of man. Passages 
in which Christ teaches his divinity in the highest 
sense. The human nature of Christ The in- 
dwelling of God in the humanity of Christ Study 
upon the person and names of Christ Testimony 
to his true Deity. The Deity of Christ sustained 
by characteristic works and words. Miracles, par- 
ables, commandments, blessings, promises* declara- 
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tion of the future. The whole spirit and letter of 
his life a testimony to his divinity. The glories 
which attended his life, and which will attend his 
return. The witness of Christ to himself. The 
witness of the Father to the Son in his life, resur- 
rection, and ascension. The glory which fills Christ's 
life in keeping with the- glory which is in the 
opening of the Gospel. 

The teaching of the New Testament regarding 
the Holy Spirit : his personality, divinity, relation to 
Christ and his work. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in the disciples and in the world. 

Special study of the Father. The Trinity. 
Reasons for holding the doctrine strongly, and as- 
serting it. Practical value of the doctrine in con- 
nection with other doctrines, and in its effect upon 
faith and life. 

Man. His origin and duty. His character when 
Christ came into the world. Man as described in 
Christ's words and acts. 

Redemption — the work of Christ for man. In 
what does redemption consist? Elements of the 
atonement. Different ways in which the atonement 
influences men. The vicariousness of Christ's suf- 
fering and death. Th^ Saviour more than teacher 
or example. "The good Shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep." 

What is required of men that they may be saved 
by Christ? Repentance. Regeneration. Faith. 
Life. 

Christ's resurrection, ascension, present life with 
his friends ; his work in heaven for them ; his return 
to the world. 

The estate of man after his life in this world. 
The judgment Condition of those who come to 
the judgment. Nature of the judgment. The two 
worlds beyond. The eternity of the life in them. 
Teaching of the New Testament regarding the 
righteous and the wicked after death. 

The Acts of tlie Apostles. Begin with the super- 
natural, as the Gospels do. The resurrection of 
Christ, completed by his ascension, makes a new 
beginning like the incarnation in character. Prom- 
inence of the resurrection of Christ. The gifl of 
the Holy Spirit The first preaching of the apostles 
and its effects. 

The First Epistle of Peter. The Epistle of 
James. The Epistles of John. 



General considerations upon revelation and in- 
spiration; and the historical and internal evidence 
of the truthfulness of the New Testament 

Prop. M. Stuart Phelps. Modem Psychology 

and Christianity. 

Lecture L Cerehralistic SpiritualisnL History 
of the conflict of the methods in psychology. Char- 
acteristics of modern psychology in all schools : its 
empiricism ; its connection with physiology ; its sur- 
render of the dictum of the individual consciousness ; 
its connection with anthropology, sociology, and his- 
tory. Modifications in modern spiritualism produced 
by these changes : admission of physical correlation 
in thought and feeling ; use of the principles of reflex 
action, of heredity, of determinism in character. Re- 
lation of these modifications to Christianity. Bibli- 
ography of modern psychology and psycho-physics. 

Lecture 2. Heredity and Depravity. History 
and present popular estimate of the dogma of 
depravity. The development in psychology of the 
principle of heredity : its doctrines of epigenesis, of 
physical inheritance, and o'f psychical inheritance. 
Various theories of the embryology of the soul; 
Wundt's theory of partial spontaneity defended. 
Relation of heredity to depravity : modern heredity 
vindicates the Greek anthropology, denies pre-natal 
sin and depravity of the will ; admits inherited evil 
in conditions and tendencies ; claims inheritance of 
good as well as of evil. Limit of individual respon- 
sibility; increase of parental responsibility. The 
duty of the clergy in the sacrament of marriage. 

Lecture 3. Character and Sin, Modern philos- 
ophy of character as consisting of psychical qualities — 
in the individual, at any given moment — determining 
action. The development of character through in- 
heritance, — by parental control ; by early education ; 
by imitation ; by influence of the environment ; by 
changes in physical organism (disease, insanity) ; by 
dreams ; by latent modifications. Modern doctrines 
of sin — physiological determinism, and responsibility 
of self-determination. Relation of character and sin : 
sin in character — responsibility for character itself; 
sin from character — the ethics of characteristic ac- 
tion ; sin against character — the problem of unchar- 
acteristic action. 

Lecture. 4. Character and Conversion, Psycho- 
logical definition of conversion, as a change mani- 
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fested in character — in the predominant disiwsition 
of character. It is a change from evil to good, which 
implies previous evil ; yet that previous evil is not 
entire corruption, nor is the subsequent good com- 
plete virtue. Hence the change is not a revolution 
of nature. Psychologically, degeneration is as ra- 
tional as regeneration. Beneath this manifestation 
conversion itself is not a change in thought, nor in 
feeling, but in the will. Through the will conversion 
changes character ; established character influences 
the will in conversion. Action of the Spirit in 
regeneration ; psychological contradictions in the 
doctrine of a fatalistic regeneration. 

Lecture. 5. Character and Creed, Definition of 
a creed, as the formulation of religious principles, 
by an intellectual process, from knowledge of fact, 
through inference from fact. Method of acqui- 
sition of creed: the ideal creed of reason; the 
practical creed of faith. Principles of the deter- 
mination, by character, of the creeds of reason and 
of faith. Responsibility for creed. Sin in creed, 
lofluence of conversion upon creed. Principles and 
limitations of the demand that the intellectual belief 
in Christ be a part of a creed. Adaptation of Chris- 
tology to conversion. 

Lecture. 6. Individuality and Influence. Indi- 
viduality in character : the relativity of sin, of the form 
of conversion, of belief. Influence dependent upon 
knowledge of individuality in real life : dangers of 
priestly seclusion, and overestimate of professional 
dignity. Real rather than ideal human nature the 
aim of preaching; hence sermons should be individ- 
ualized. The preacher*s own individuality in choice 
of profession, of location, of methods of work. Con- 
clusion : the importance of a sound psychology to 
success in clerical work ; the successful preacher an 
expert in psychology. 

Prof. Wright. Methods of Investigation in the 

Natural Sciences. 

Lecture. 1. The Inductive Method in General. 
(1) The process of induction involves one of the 
deepest of metaphysical mysteries ; for by it par- 
ticular facts are transformed into universal con- 
clusions. Inductive reasoning is of necessity based 
on experience ; yet through it expectation is raised 
in advance of experience, and belief precedes knowl- 
edge. (2) The assumption of the miiformity of na- 



ture is not an adequate solution of the mystery ; for 
it is a false assumption. Instinct is a product of 
what we call the uniformity of nature ; but instinct 
is by no means unerring. There is a course of 
nature, and a causal connection between what goes 
before and what comes after in time. The universe 
is indeed a solidarity ; but the on-going of nature is 
an evolution rather than a uniformity. (3) The 
basis of inductive reasoning is really ethical. The 
uniformity upon which reason rests is the doctrine 
of God*s immutability. We believe that the present 
is conformable to the past ; and that the future will 
resemble the present, because we have ethical grounds 
for believing that God*s goodness and wisdom are 
unchangeable. Thus the phenomena of the present 
become signs both of the past and of the future. (4) 
Secondary causes bear the impress of design. An 
orderly set of phenomena could not originate in 
chance. In this view, so far as the ground of confi- 
dence in our reasoning is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether we say the inductive philosopher 
is searching for the connecting bonds of causation in 
nature, or for the designs of the Creator manifested 
in nature. (5) The Inductive Sciences may be 
divided into, (a) the experimental, (b) the historical^ 
(c) the prophetic. The experimental deals with the 
present, and aims by accurate analysis to single out 
the several elements of the compound cause. Of 
this class chemistry is the type. 

Lecture. 2. JTie Inductive Method as illustrated' 
in Geology, (1) Geology a department of Natural 
History. Illustrates not the uniformity of nature, 
but the changing combinations of its forces. (2). 
Geology is called a pcdaetiologiccd science, because 
it deals with past causes. From geological effects^ 
the geologist infers the existence of geological causeS) 
— but the causes must be adequate. He judges of 
their adequacy by the known nature of the causes. 
He is bound to make known causes go as far a& they 
will in accounting for the phenomena. (S) Detailed 
evidence that the action of geological forces in the 
past has been conformable to that in the present. — 
Elasticity of the word- uniform in this connection. 
Reconciliation of geologists with astronomers. (4) 
Methods of ascertaining the relative age of geological 
formations : (a) by the superposition of strata ; (b), 
by comparison of fossils. (5) Geological evidence 
wholly circumstantial ; oannot be verified by experir- 
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ment, but rests on the conformity of the phenomena 
to what might reasonably result from the action of 
known forces. 

Lecture 3. The Inductive Method as illustrated 
in the Biological Sciences. (1) Theories concerning 
the origin of species. Method of verifying biological 
theories similar to that employed in geology. Ex- 
periment for the most part impracticable. The 
hypothesis must be conformable to the facts. (2) 
Darwin's vera causa a collective noun : (a) known 
amount of variability in species, in pigeons, in domes- 
tic animals, in wild animals ; (b) the calculable power 
of natural forces to preserve variations adapted to 
their conditions, and to destroy those ill adapted ; (c) 
changes in the physical conditions ; (d) changes in the 
relation of one species with another. (3) Summary 
of facts accounted for by the theory that species 
have originated through descent with variations : (a) 
unity of plan in the biological kingdom throughout 
space and time ; (b) rudi mental structures ; (c) 
distribution of species in space ; (d) arrangement 
of species in clusters ; (e) distribution of species in 
time. (4) Contrast between Darwin's method of 
reasoning and that of Herbert Spencer. Spencer 
an a priori philosopher. Darwin an inductive 
philosopher attempting by scientific methods to 
solve the real problems presented in botany and 
zoology^ (^) Limitation of the field in which 
biologists can safely draw positive conclusions. 
The true agnosticism of physical science. 

Lecture. 4. Illustrated by a Study of the Glacial 
Period and its Causes, (1) Special reasons for 
studying glacial geology: (a) the grandeur of the 
causes indicated by the phenomena ; (b) the recent 
date of the period and its supposed connection with 
the question of man's antiquity. Extent of the 
glaciated region in Europe and Asia; in America. 

(2) Marks of glaciation: (a) scratches upon the 
rocks ; {b) till ; (c) transported boulders. Phenom- 
ena which cannot be accounted for by water-action. 

(3) The verae causae of the glacialist: (a) extent 
of present glaciation — in Switzerland, in America, 
in Greenland, in Norway, in the Himalayas, in the 
Antarctic continent ; (6) the character of ice — its 
capacity to lock up heat, its capacity for motion. 
Increased moisture as well as increased cold neces- 
sary to produce a glacial period. (4) Theories to 
account for the glacial period : (a) shifting of the 



axis of the earth's rotation ; (b) variability of the 
sun's heat, or of the temperature in the different 
portions of space traversed by the solar system ; (c) 
changes in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit com- 
bined with the precession of the equinoxes; (d) 
changes in the relative distribution of land and 
water on the surface of the earth. (5) Important 
for geologists to make the most of terrestrial causes 
before resorting to celestial. Glacial geology illus- 
trates some of the weaknesses of analogical reasoning. 
Lecture 5. Illustrated by a more specijic Study 
of the Glacial Phenomena in North America, (1) 
llie magnitude of the ice-movement shown (a) by 
the depth of the ice ; (b) by the distance to which 
boulders have been transported. (2) The southern 
limit of the ice of the glacial period in America was 
south of New England on Nantucket and Long 
Island. From Perth Amboy, N. J., the boundary 
runs by an ^irregular line to Belvidere on the Dela- 
ware River ; thence in a serpentine course northwest 
to Cattaraugus county, N. Y. ; thence turning south- 
west it enters Ohio in Columbiana county, a few 
miles north of the Ohio River ; thence on through 
Southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, turning rapidly 
northwest again west of the Mississippi. (3) Char- 
acteristics of the terminal moraine in Southern New 
England — in New Jersey — in Pennsylvania. The 
material of which it is com|>osed. Its behaviour 
when crossing mountains ; when crossing broad val- 
leys ; when crossing narrow valleys. (4) Evidence 
from the terminal moraine (a) of the general correct- 
ness of the glacial theory ; (b) that during the advance 
of the ice towards the south it ended in an abrupt 
wall more than 1,000 feet high ; (c) that the upper 
strata of ice moved some distance farther than the 
lower strata. (5) Indications that the glacial period 
came on gradually : (a) the flight of the forests before 
it ; (6) the rate at which such a body of ice can move ; 
(c) the length of time during which the ice-front re- 
mained along the line of the terminal moraine. (6) 
Indications that the ice finally retreated with great 
rapidity : (a) from moraines of retrocession ; (b) 
from the general distribution of the boulders and 
the " till." (7) Evidence of floods at the close of 
the glacial period : (a) terraces ; (b) kames ; (c) 
delta-terraces below the terminal moraine; (d) 
kettle-holes ; (e) gjaoial lakes. (8) Character- 
istics of the terraces in those rivers which rise in 
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the glaciated region and flow through the unglaciated 
region : (a) of the Delaware ; (b) of the Susque- 
hanna ; (c) of the outlet of Chautauqua lake ; {d) 
of Beaver Creek, Pa. ; (e) of the Mississippi. 

Lecture. 6. Illustrated by Study of the Relations 
of the Glacial Age to the Question of Man's Antiquity 
in North America. (1) Palaeolithic implemenU found 
in the '* delto-terrace " at Trenton, N. J. Evidence 
that they were found in place. These implements 
compared with similar ones from Southern England, 
Northern France, and Upper Egypt (2) The Tren- 
ton gravel compared with that containing palaeolithic 
implements at Abbeville, France, and other places 
in Europe. Evidence that these deposits of gravel 
were made near the close of the glacial period. (3) 
Terrestrial evidences of the recent date of the close of 
the glacial epoch : (a) From lake-basins and kettle- 
holes ; (b) from the small amount of general erosion 
which has taken place since the terraces and kames 
were formed; (c) short distances through which 
waterfalls have receded since the glacial epoch ; (cf) 
Lyell's calculations concerning the great age of the 
post-glacial gorge below Niagara Falls explained 
away ; (e) insignificance of the changes which have 
taken place in the vegetable and animal kingdoms since 
the glacial epoch. (4) Cumulative force of so many 
independent lines of evidence pointing to the recent 
date of the close of the glacial period. (5) Further 
direction in which we may look for additional evi- 
dence both of man's existence in America before 
the close of the glacial age, and of the date of that 
period. 

SYNOPSIS OP ESSAYS. 

BT MEMBERS OK THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

Essay I. Mr. Arthur P. Daka. The Scripture 

Doctrine of Temptation. 

There is some appearance of disagreement between 
Scripture statements concerning the source and in- 
volving the nature of temptation. The aim of my 
essay was to collect and group the testiihony of 
Scripture, and to discover its underlying harmony. 
There is first a consideration of the meanings of the 
words used : tempt, 7rci/>a{(o, SoKifui^Q), ni, ^ns . These 
all bear the simple meaning of try or test, with secon- 
dary meanings, good or bad, depending on usage. 
Next, a citation of all the passages of Scripture in 
which either of these five words occurs, grouped in 



four classes, with reference to the source of the test 
or trial, as follows : I. God represented as the source 
or agent ; II. Man ; III. Satan, or the Devil ; IV. 
Source not definitely stated. 

Discussion of facts brought to light by this classi- 
fication. Classes III. and IV. are entirely lacking 
in the Old Testament. God tests or tries men that 
he may prove and purify them. God*s agency, so 
prominent in the Old Testament, retires into the 
background in the New. In the New Testament 
Class I. is very small, Class IV. very large, and Class 
III. appears, always using Trcipo^d), which in New 
Testament usage inclines to a bad meaning, as does 
the English tempt, but does not convey it neces- 
sarily. 

Discussion of Matt vi. 13 and James i. 2, 12, 13, 
14. Understand irccpoju) in its general sense of trial, 
but taking special coloring from its connection. In 
James i. 13, 14 it appears to be used in a wholly bad 
sense, because the writer's mind is intent on a par- 
ticular kind of trial. It is right for us, feeling our 
weakness, to pray for exemption from trial, but 
always with the qualification, Thy will be done. 
Then, if trial comes, we may rejoice in it as sent 
by God for our good. There is no trial that may 
not prove a temptation to evil to those who are 
weak in the direction of that trial. There is no 
trial which, met with watching and prayer, may not 
become a means of good. 

Class III. The agency of Satan. Development 
of Scripture teaching concerning Satan is parallel 
with the revelation of God's mercy and love. The 
strongest testimony to his existence comes from 
Christ Old and New Testament representations 
of Satan are in harmony. There is no dualism 
involved in his existence. He is not an independent 
power, but merely a rebellious creature whose per- 
verse action is for a time permitted, limited by God, 
used and overruled by him for good. All temptation 
is therefore controlled by Grod, and is used by him, 
in accordance with his character, for instruction, for 
warning, and for correction. 

Essay. II. Mr. Charles F. W. Hubbard. Critical 
Examination of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, with special reference to the Marginal 
Notes and an improved arrangement of the Amer- 
ican Appendix. 
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£8SAT III. Rev. Georoe Hale Scott. Free 

Government by Divine Right. Synopsis continued 

from March Bulletin, p. 15. 

Part IV. Freedom under the Hebrew Common- 
wealth. The Civil Government of Moses was not 
ideally perfect. He gave to the Hebrews what 
Solon gave to the Athenians, " the best government 
they were able to bear." 

A. Specific form of Government in the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. During the sojourn in Egypt the 
patriarchal form of government was kept up. Divis- 
ion into tribes, families, and households. The heads 
of these tribes and families were called elders. Con- 
stituted a governing body. The term shoterim^ or 
offices, explained. Upon this form of government 
Moses engrafted his institutions. 1. The oracle : In 
this the theocratic element. 2. The Judge : His 
magistracy a part of the Hebrew constitution. The 
fffice of Judge was: (1) not hereditary; (2) not 
the birthright of any tribe ; (3) a life office ; (4) 
elective ; (5) limited : (a) by the constitution ; (b) by 
tibe oracle of Jehovah ; (c) by the national Assembly. 
(6) The Judge commanded the army in war, and 
ruled in peace ; (7) no income attached to his office ; 
(8) maintained no royal state. 8. Council of Princes. 
Composed of the twelve princes of the tribes. Their 
duties : A privy council of the Judges. 4. The 
Senate of seventy £lders. They (1) were chosen 
from the body of elders and officers; (2) were 
solemnly inaugurated ; (3) shared some of the honor 
and authority of the Judge ; (4) assisted the Judge ; 
(5) were the conservative body of the commonwealth. 
5. The National Assembly. An essential part of 
the government of the Hebrews. It bore different 
names, such as the Congregation, the Congregation 
of the Children of Israel, the Elders and officers, etc. 
Reasons for believing that it was a representative 
body: (1) Antecedent probability; (2) Ex. iv. 23, 
24, where " the people " is synonymous with " elders " 
Ex. xix. 7, 8 ; Josh, xxiii. 2, 24 ; Deut xxxi. 28, 30 ; 
1 Sam. viii. 4, 10, 19 ; 2 Sam. v. 1, 3. The prerog- 
atives of the National Assembly. Those which be- 
longed to tlie people in the republics of Greece and 
Rome. Their assent gave authority and sanction to 
what was proposed to them. The Sinaitic law 
was submitted to them. The nation assembled had 
a voice in the questions of peace and war. They 
bad juriddiction in certain civil cases. See Num. 



xxvii. 1, 2, 3. 6. The Judicial System: (1) The 
Judge a court of appeals in certain cases ; (2) so 
also the oracle; (3) the Jethronian judges, — rulers 
of tens, hundreds, and thousands ; excellence of 
these inferior courts ; (4) a court of appeals. Its 
place of meeting the capital. The priests were 
in this court. Necessity and advantage of this court. 
Weight of its decisions Its decisions confirmed by 
the oracle. 7. The constitution of the tribe of Levi. 
Its unique character. Some of its peculiarities due 
to the priesthood in Egypt. The moral and religious 
culture gained by this tribe : (1) their service in the 
Tabernacle ; (2) their duties as teachers ; (3) as 
officers ; (4) as judges ; (5) this tribe constituted no 
hierarchy dangerous to the state : (a) They held 
very little land; (b) they were scattered among 
the tribes ; (c) they were debarred all military 
command ; (d) they had no tribal government 8. 
Municipal government Moses provided for local 
government. The city government Elders of the 
city. Judges of the city. Deut. xvi. 18. Judges 
xi. 11. 9. Tribal government Each tribe had its 
own prince or head, and a distinct government : (1) 
the tribal government paternal ; (2) the tribal states 
had equal powers ; (3) the power reserved by the 
tribes was great ; (4) yet the national government 
was supreme. 10. A government by law a consti- 
tutional government. God did not rule arbitrarily. 
All, ruled and rulers, were subject to law. The ten 
commandments. The statutes: (1) this constitution 
regarded as sacred by the nation ; (2) it embodied 
the essential principles of the nation; (3) these 
principles not to be changed. 

B. The Fundamental Principles of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. It was essentially a republic. 1. 
The government was one of law. 2. It secured and 
retained the assent of the people: (1) they ratified 
the constitution and often renewed the ratification ; 
(2) they elected their own rulers : (a) they chose 
Grod as their King ; (b) they elected their Judge ; 
(c) it is at leiist probable that they elected their 
princes of tribes and heads of families ; (d) they 
elected their own judiciary ; (e) they elected their 
" officers " ; (/) they set aside the Levites to their 
work ; (g) they often elected their High-Priest ; 
(h) they chose the commissioners who divided the 
land among the tribes ; (i) the assent of the peo- 
ple was often giv^n to. the king$ of IsraeL 3. The 
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Commonwealth of the Hebrews was a representative 
government. Each city had a representative gov- 
ernment. Each tribe also, and the nation. 4. The 
rulers were identified in interest and purpose with 
the people. 5. There was the greatest dissemination 
of power consistent with efficiency. 6. The Com- 
monwealth had an intelligent, upright, and efficient 
civil service. Ex. xviii. 21. 7. Moses promoted 
the intelligence and virtue of the people, so essential 
in a free state. Moses made ample provision to 
educate the people in the law and history of the 
nation. Deut. vi. 7; Ex. xi. 19. Duties of parents 
to educate their children. The state provided the 
Levites as teachers. Thereby, though in part in- 
directly, a tax for school purposes. Quotations 
from Josephus, Simonides, and others. Number and 
character of these schools. 8. The civil and political 
equality of the people. This was promoted: (1) By 
their religion : A common Father ; (2) no titled 
aristocracy ; (3) no landed aristocracy. Advantages 
of small proprietorship in lands. 9. Moses guarded 
the sacredness of the family relation — most impor- 
tant in a free state : (1) The patriarchal system ; 
(2) parental authority ; (3) woman's position. 10. 
A citizen soldiery. 11. The state promoted the in- 
dustry of its citizens : (1) Labor was regarded as 
honorable ; (2) the division of the soil necessitated 
general industry ; (3) the national festival^ like 
fairs, encouraged industry ; (4) the arts and man- 
ufactures. 12. Moses guarded the sacredness of 
human life. 13. He guarded the right of property. 
14. The Commonwealth was made homogeneous 
and united. Promoted by: (1) The form of govern- 
ment ; the representatives of the different . tribes 
often met. (2) A common descent; religion ; Grod; 
tabernacle ; high-priest. (3) The peculiar consti- 
tution of the tribe of Levi promoted union. (4) 
The three great feasts. 15. The checks and balances 
necessary to a free state. The different departments 
a check upon each other. 16. The spirit of liberty 
which was fostered by the state. Land ownership. 
Social and political equality. 

The indebtedness of Greece and Rome to Moses ; 
of England ; of the United States. 

The character of the legation of Moses a proof of 
Divine guidance. 



Essay IV. Mr. J. F. Horne. The Theory of 
Conversion as learned from the-Old Testament 
1. An examination of various Hebrew words and 
passages in their original and derived meanings. 
An analysis of the idea of conversion. 2. The rela- 
tion of conversion to reformation. The idea of 
improvement or amendment in character, and its 
bearing upon conversion. 3. A view of the state of 
man in sin as compared with that to which he sub- 
sequently attains in righteousness. The Old Testa- 
ment idea of sin, of righteousness, of sanctification, 
etc 4. The means employed to effect conversion : 
Nature of the nK)tives presented. Place of divine 
agency, and its relation to human freedom. 5. 
Bearing of atonement on conversion, and comparison 
of views in light of some New Testament facts. 

EsSAT y. Mr. H. Porter Peck. The Culmina- 
tion and Union in Christ's Teaching of the Truths 
that God is a Spirit and God is a Father. 

EssAT VI. Mr. Charles S. Vaile. The Mira- 
cles of Christ considered as Revelation. 

EssAT VIL Mr. Clement J. Strang. What may 
the Human Mind know? Continued from March 
Bulletin, p. 10. 

The studies begun last term have been continued. 
Consciousness as a process was first considered, 
because it seems more ultimate than either its 
subject or object. But this is a mere seeming, for 
to admit that consciousness is final authority, is to 
assert a belief in the verity of the objects of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness of self is as ultimate as 
consciousness of consciousness. No one infers his 
own existence. Yet one*s own existence is probably 
not his first judgment, but simply existence — the 
object not being thought of as a this in contradistinc- 
tion from a that. Neither need the affirmation of one's 
own existence be the second judgment of conscious- 
ness. Those who hold that one's own existence is 
the first judgment make the subject so different from 
the object that to them subject-object is a contra- 
diction in terms. ** The mind is like the goose that 
lays the golden egg.^* Those who make the affirma- 
tion of self-existence the second judgment fail to 
bear in mind that all judgment involves comparison, 
and that in cognition dynamics precede statics, as in 
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language verbs precede nouns. The important fact 
is, that the distinction is made early in conscious life. 
But what is the ego whose existence is so early 
known ? We cannot answer this question adequately, 
until '* we know as we are known " ; yet some affir- 
mations may be made. The ego is an individual in 
the sense that a phyton in botanical terminology is 
an individual. The principle of individuality in the 
phyton is life — nutrition, assimilation, reproduction. 
The principle of individuality in the ego is mind — 
intellect, sensibility, and will. Mind is one, though* 
involving these three momenta. Subject and object 
of consciousness ' are identical (as the man who pre- 
scribes for himself thereby becomes both physician 
and patient), since nothing can act where it is not 
Subject and object must occupy the same place, con- 
temporaneously and con substantially. The non-ego 
is known only on the principle that " the knowledge 
of opposites is one." The limits of the limited are 
coincident with the limits of the limiting. The out- 
line of a colored object is the tn-line of the surround- 
ing uncolored object. How then do we know the 
non-ego is not simply non-existence ? The answer 
to this question is found in the fact that the ego is 
composite, its activity being a resultant of the con- 
junction of many elements. In some cases these 
elements are universals ; hence their nature in one 
place is their universal nature, and a knowledge of 
them within the ego is a knowledge of them for all 
times and places. And the non-universal elements 
are yet common to both ego and non-ego, and a 
knowledge of their laws within the sphere of con- 
sciousness is a knowledge of their laws beyond that 
sphere. So far as this knowledge is partial within 
the sphere of consciousness, will its application beyond 
that sphere be hypothetical. Neglecting these facts, 
realism cannot be defended ; but remembering them, 
not only is realism established, but all forms of cog- 
nition become simple. Sense perception results from 
coincidence of limits in the material elements of our 
being. The laws of force and motion known within 
the sphere of consciousness must be extended beyond 
this sphere. Intuition is the cognition of a universal. 
It is as objective as force and motion, and not imposed 
upon matter by the mind. Memory is not the re- 
entrance of a past state of consciousness into our 
present life ; but the cognition of a present &ct, 
which tact is an effect of a post-conscious state. 



Imagination is the cognition of the possible in dis- 
tinction from the actual. Its office is not to create, 
but to discover. Reverie is cognition governed only 
by the law of association. Dreaming is feeble con- 
sciousness in which the facts cognized are disconnected, 
made prominent and vivid, as it were, by their very 
loneliness. Sleep is, to consciousness, activity, like the 
return beat of the pendulum to the ticking of the clock. 
Thus all the so-called cognitive faculties are reduced 
to one. They are no more needed than different eyes 
are needed to see the separate colors of the rainbow. 

Emotions or feeling arise by a law of necessity 
when the fit objects are before the mind. They 
are of two general classes, pleasurable and painful, 
thereby forming the basis of life-purposes. But a 
life-purpose is a volition. Two ultimate life-pur- 
poses are possible : the one irrationally self centred — 
Ptolemaic ; the other rationally centered in the Abso- 
lute — Copernican. These are standards for the 
measurements of proximate purposes. Freedom of 
choice must arise between these ultimates, and can 
arise only there. Moreover, these two ultimates 
cannot meet on a common plain. That would imply 
a more ultimate than themselves, which consciousness 
denies. Two ultimates are necessary to freedom. 
To say choice implies <^ rathemess " on the part of 
the chooser, is to deny consciousness, for the holy 
man knows he has given up all rathemess. He who 
obeys conscience for the ease of conscience, has not 
obeyed at all. 

Volition is a self-activity, and its product a self- 
product Each volition has the product of the pre- 
ceding as its basis. The law of growth is the law 
of selt-activity fixed on habit. Growth is possible 
only in the conditioned. Consciousness makes the 
ego an organ rather than an organism. 

Essay VHI. Mr. E. S. Steele. The Faculties of 

Conception and Judgment 

The essay regards conception as the operation by 
which material as given by external and internal 
perception, is changed into matter of thought proper. 
The a priori form or instrument of conception is the 
principle of being and attribute, which is defined in 
the essay with much care. Conception, contrary to 
received views, must be sharply distinguished from 
classification. The former precedes and conditions 
judgment ; the latter is a work of judgment The 
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concept expresses the qualities of an object; the 
class is a group of objects of which the same con- 
cept may be predicated. The question of nominalism 
and conceptuulism is adjusted according to this view. 

Judgment is held to be not the equivalent of cog- 
nition in genera], but the special faculty by which 
different concepts are united or severed. Judgment 
differs from conception in being a cognition, and from 
perception in that the subject is thought under a con- 
cept, and not sensuously alone. 

The principal classification of judgments is on 
the basis of the categories, which are the a priori 
instruments of this function. Their number and 
nature are to be ascertained by employing the clue 
discovered by Kant Kant's table, however, is 
extremely defective, chiefly in the fact that he 
often introduced material principles, where only 
formal are in place. The whole table is subjected 
to a critical examination, and reconstructed. This 
forms a large section of the essay, but cannot well 
be given by synopsis. 

EssAT IX. Mr. D. B. Spekcer. Studies in 

Historical Philosophy. 

The influence of British philosophy in shaping 
and controlling theological thought and religious life 
in England and America. 1. Analysis of the phi* 
losophical systems of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 2. 
Influence by dissent and reaction : (a) The Scotdi 
school ; (b) the Kantian philosophy. 3. Influence by 
assent, modification, or control. American followers 
of Berkeley, or those under his influence. Samuel 
Johnson. Jonathan Edwards. 

Essay X. Mr. John W. Savage. The In- 
fluence of the Institution of the Family upon the 
Development of Character. 

I. History of the family under the Jewish, Greek, 
mediaeval, and modern civilizations in its influence 
upon the development of character. 

II. Some of the perils which threaten the fiunily 
life, and weaken character. 

Essay. XI. Mr. John Alfred Faulkner. An 
Inquiry into the Patristio Evidence of the Pri- 
macy of the Bishop of Rome. Ck>ntinued from 
March Bulletin, p. 12. 
Witness of Hippolytus. A history of the Philoso- 



phoumena, or Refutation of aU Heresies. Its author- 
ship. The credibility of the ninth book. A critical 
survey of the modern Hippolytean literature, as e.g. 
Newman, Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, p. 
219, sq. ; Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age (1852) ; 
Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler, Tlieol. Studien und Kritiken, 
No 4, 1853; F. C. Baur, Theol. JahrbUcher, 1853 ; 
Church History of the first three Centuries (Lond. 
1879), Vol. II. ; Cruice, Etudes, etc. Philos. (Paris, 
1853) ; Wordsworth, Hippolytus and the Church of 
Rome (1853, Eng. ed. 1880) ; Dollinger, Hippolytus 
and Callixtus (1853, tr. Edin. 1876), West. Rev., 
1853, pp. 535 sq. ; Church History of Kurtz, Killen, 
SchafiT, Milman, Jacobi ; Greenwood, Cathedra Petri, 
I. 135; etc. Summary of our conclusions : (1) The 
Philosophoumena was written by the ante-Nicene 
father, Hippolytus, spoken of by Eusebius and 
Jerome ; ( 2) the ninth book is genuine, although 
not entirely credible; (3) the charges against the 
bishop of Rome on the score of heterodoxy as to the 
doctrines of the person of Christ will not hold ; (4) 
much less will those respecting rebaptism ; (5) as 
to the charge of encouraging lax discipline, it appears 
thatjunderneath the sweeping indictments of Hippoly- 
tus, the guilt of Callixtus was to return to a more 
primitive. Christian, generous, and far-seeing treat- 
ment as against the severe and exclusive spirit of 
Montauism, and an attempt to bring under the heal- 
ing influences of the church classes demoralized by 
the taint which had laid its corrupting hand over all 
the social fabric of Rome^ from the high-born to the 
slave ; (6) no evidence of the existence of a uni- 
versal primacy of the bishop of Rome comes from 
the lips of Hippolytus. 

Witness of Cyprian. A. Treatise on the Unity 
of the Church, § 4. The evidence for and against 
the alleged additions to the text The weight against 
them by far the preponderating. Divesting the pas- 
sage of the interpolations, we find the following con- 
tents : (1) The church is built upon Peter; (2) he 
is the source or symbol of unity to the church ; (3) 
the other apostles were equal to Peter in honor and 
power, his pre-eminence consisting not in his author- 
ity, but in the fact just stated. As to any successor 
to the Petrine relation, Cyprian in this treatise 
makes no statement. The bishop of Rome not here 
recognized ; but the episcopate was one, and there- 
fore the church was one. 
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B. Epistles. (In the namberiDg of the Epistles 
we will give the notation of Migne, professed to be 
followed in the Ante-Nicene Library, and also that 
of the Oxford ed.) (1) The primacy of Peter is 
held (70 :3 ; 72 : 7 ; G9 : 8 ; 68 : 8 ; 54 : 7. Oxford 
ed. 71 : 3 ; 73 : 7 ; 70 : 5 ; 66 : 7 ; 59 : 8). (2) The 
chair or throne of St. Peter was in the church of 
Rome ; there was the visible seat of the Petrine re- 
lation (51:8; 52 : 5 [A. N. L. 54 : 14] ; Oxford, 
55 : 6 ; 59 : 18) ; thus going a step farther than in 
the treatise de Unit Ecclesiae. (3) The church of 
Rome was the principal church (ecclesia principalis) 
(55 : 5; Oxford, 59 : 18 ; ed. Fell, Ep. 55, p. 86). 
Reasons : the chair of Peter was there ; it had, even 
in the times of severest persecutions, as bishop Cor- 
nelius says in his Epistle to Fabins, "by the provi- 
dence of God a real and plentiful number, with a most 
great and innumerable people," including forty-four 
presbyters and many inferior clergy (Eus. II. E. vi. 
43) ; on account of the empire of that city the Fathers 
have given the first rank to the see of Ronoe, says 
the Council of Chalcedon, c. 28 ; and finally, says 
Cyprian himself, on account of its magnitude, Rome 
ought to precede Carthage (Ep. 49, Fell). Whether 
this involves a primacy of authority remains to be 
seen. (4) The Roman church, or the Roman 
bishop, as the representative or head of the church 
at Rome, was the root and mother of the church 
and Christians there (41 : 1 ; 44 : 8 ; 72 : 2 ; Oxford, 
45 : 1 ; 48 : 2 ; 73 : 2). (5) All bishops are suc- 
cessors to Peter and to his authority, and it is upon 
them the church is built (26 : 1 ; 68 : 8 ; 72 : 7 ; 68 : 
4 ; 74 : 16 ; 41 : 3 ; 51 : 24 ; Oxford, 83 : 1 ; 66 : 
7 ; 73 : 7 ; 66 : 7 ; 75 : 17 ; 45 : 2 ; 55 : 20 ; Counc 
Carth. [a.d. 256] §79), "Tlie unity appointed by 
the Lord was, through the bishops, delivered to us 
their successors." (6) The church, as a whole, in- 
herited the power of Christ, which was dispensed by 
the bishops, its chief pastors (72: 11 ; Oxford, 73: 
9). (7) In the constitution of the church there was 
no place for a primate of universal authority. The 
church is established upon the bishops and the clergy, 
the former being its highest officers, who control 
every act in the church (26 : 1 ; Oxford, 33 : 11). 
(8) The bishops had the care and government of the 
church. They were the judges set by God in his 
church, they were in the place of Christ, and were 
amenable to him only. This follows, of course, io 



virtue of the apostolic and Petrine places in which 
they stand, and is set forth in the passages already 
referred to. See also 68 : 5 ; 61 : 4 ; 54 : 5 ; 45 . 
2: 66: 1,3; Oxford, 66:4; 4:4; 59 : 6; 49:2; 

68 : 1, 2 ; Counc. Carth. § 49). (9) Every pastor 
ruled his own flock, had no authority outside his own 
see, was subject to none, directed by none, and ac- 
countable to none on earth in the administration of 
the affairs of his own church or churches (72 : 26 ; 
75:17; 51:21 ; 54:14; 71:2,3; Oxford, 73 : 22 ; 

69 : 16 ; 55 : 17 ; 59 : 19 ; 72 : 2, 3 ; Counc. Carth. 
Pref.). (10) It follows that Cyprian, although he 
regarded the bishop of Rome as sitting in the chair 
of Peter, and as therefore the symbolic representative 
of the unity of the Catholic church, yet looked upon 
him as a brother and colleague, in no way his superior 
in power and government, whose advice, co-operation, 
and good-will he delighted to have, but to whose dic- 
tation or interference he could not submit (3:1; 
73 : 1, 2, 4, 8 ; 74 : 2, 3, 6, 26 [Homil. ad Cypr.] ; 
Oxford, 9 : 1 ; 74 : 1 sq. ; 75 passim), 

C. Passages from Cyprian's Life and Practice. 
(1) The trouble with Stephen, bishop of Rome 
(Epist. 74 : 75). (2) The case of the deposition of 
Basilides and Martialis, bishops in Spain (Ep. 67). 
When a bishop had been rightfully deposed by a 
lawful synod, a restoration, whether effected by the 
bishop of Rome (as attempted in this case), or by 
any one else, was, in the judgment of Cyprian and 
the African bishops, null and void. The silence here 
of Alzog and Kenrick. (3) The case of Marcianus, 
bishop of Aries, a.d. 252 (Ep. 66 ; Oxford, 68). 
Bellarmine (de S. Pontifice II. 18, § 7), and, after 
him, certain modern writers, bring forward this in- 
cident as proving the supreme power of the Roman 
bishop, even to the deposing of bishops. Even if it 
were so, it would be only another instance in which 
men have for once been inconsistent with their re- 
peated asseverations and general conduct. But (a) 
The bishop of Aries was the metropolitan, and his 
deposition for his Novatianism could not therefore be 
easily effected, and the timid bishops of Gaul needed 
re-enforcement from the two chief bishops of the 
Western church, Cyprian and Stephen, (b) Faus- 
tinus, bishop of Lyons, wrote to the bishop of Carth- 
age for advice, (c) The advice of Stephen will give 
still greater confidence to the perplexed bishops in 
their new proceedings, (d) That this was not the 
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exercise of any primatial authority is shown by 
Cyprian's wonls (66 : 3). It was the duty of all 
bishops to interpose to save the flock from heresy. 
See Gelasius, Ep. iv. (e) For these and other 
reasons, an eminent Roman Catholic scliolar, Rigal- 
tius, gives up this case as proving that for which 
Bellarmiue alleges it. 

Conclusion : The germs of the later claims of the 
Roman pontiff were in the atmosphere of Rome in 
the time of Cyprian. Up to and including those 
times, these claims, even in their germinal and 
partly developed form, were not recognized by the 
church ; in fact, for the most part, were entirely 
unknown. Their later development may be watched 
by the student of the post-Cyprianic age. 

Note on Mr. Shepherd*s Letters against the Genu- 
ineness of Cyprian's Epistles (Lond. 1853). His 
failure to convince patristic scholars. 

Ebsat XII. Mr. Charles F. TV. Hubbard. 

The Early Faith as to Probation. 

Did the faith of the early church accord with the 
received faith of the church in later times in holding 
probation to be limited to the present life? Range 
of the inquiry to be carefully marked, as an inquiry 
after the early popuhr feiiih. The kinds of evidence 
that are pertinent and valuable. The point at 
which the evidences should apply, viz. the early 
belief as to the'relation of the present life to the 
future. The attempt not legitimate to bring in a 
belief in further probation, with possible repentance 
and amendment, under cover of the belief (which 
itself was not early) sometimes held in (purgatorial) 
disciplinary, not penal, pains preliminary to heaven. 
The qualitative use of auovtos does not favor the theory 
of probation extended into the next life. Pixtended 
probation not harmonious with the view of punish- 
ment as limited in duration. 

Evidences that the early church held to limited 
probation as the received faith. A. The abundant 
agreeing testimonies to this faith from patristic 
literature, together constituting a positive and ex- 
press indication of the early faith. B. Testimonies 
of faith, assertions of truth, appeals, etc., which in 
substance or style of statement more or less directly 
involve the doctrine. C. The tone of confidence 
and certain assurance with which the doctrine is 
expressed directly and indirectly. D. The tone of 



hesitancy in which a divergent view is uttered. E. 
The extreme infrequency of such divergence among 
early Christian teachers. F. The use of the doc- 
trine in the practical and familiar work of the pulpit 
G. The presumption from the confessed prevalence 
of the doctrine somewhat later, without there being 
any historical change of the church's faith, used in 
evidence of its existence as the received faith in the 
early church. 

Essay XIII. Mr. Almon J. Rackliffe. Ameri- 
can Rationalism. 

Is there a phase of thought which may properly 
be characterized as American Rationalism ? In an- 
swer to this question, Rationalism is first defined, 
and by the definition is distinguished from free 
thought taken in its broad sense. A brief sketch is 
then given of Rationalism as brought to our notice 
in the religious thought and life of Germany, the 
home of its birth. This sketch is given as offering 
the best explanation of what Rationalism is, what it 
attempts to do, and what it actually accomplishes. 
Those points are specially dwelt upon which serve 
to reveal something of the causes of the movement, 
as well as the spirit and tendency of its investigations. 
Taking this brief historical sketch as its starting- 
point, the essay then goes on to show that there is a 
phase in the religious thought of America which may 
be properly called Rationalism ; that it took its rise 
under circumstances very similar to those under 
which German Rationalism arose; that it has en- 
countered similar opposition from similar phases of 
thought ; that it advocates the same or similar views ; 
that the spirit and tendency of its investigations are 
the same, — antagonism to orthodoxy ; indifference 
to the instincts of human nature; contempt for 
supernaturalism, and at last open infidelity. 

The fact is recognized, however, that the move- 
ment as manifested in American thought, differs 
from German Rationalism as to its causes. Among 
those causes are noted ; the discoveries of sciences ; 
the influence of the Spencerian philosophy ; and the 
influence of modern biblical criticism, which has 
come to be regarded as a science. 

These points are brought out by a historical sketch 
of the movement through the different stages of its 
progress. The essay distinctly recognizes the fact 
that Rationalism is not an unmixed evil ; and criti- 
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cizes the position which orthodoxy has taken toward 
it, showing that if the thought of the times is to be 
turned into right channels it must be by a change of 
method in dealing with the spirit of inquiry which 
is so strongly asserting itself. 



8EMINART LECTURES. 



Mr. J. H. Selden. Development of Sacred Song 
among the People. 

I. Steps by which church song, at first general, 
passed into the hands of the clergy. Characteristics 
of Mediaeval music. The work of Luther in vindi- 
cating the right of the people to a share in the service 
of song. This made possible through the chorale. 
The chorale, its history and characteristics. 

II. Music at Geneva. Origin of the metrical 
Psalms of the Reformed church. Work of Clement 
Marcot. History of the composition of the Genevan 
psalter. The Psalmody of the Reformed church as 
contrasted with the German chorales. English church 
song, modelled after the German not the Lutheran 
psalmody. ^ The English reformation, its strength 
not from the enthusiasm of its leaders, but from the 
spiritual earnestness of the people. The love of 
metrical psalmody the expression of this spiritual 
earnestness. The English psalters of the 1 6th 
century. History and characteristics of Ravenscroft's 
Psalter,l 622. ** The Fountain of English Psalmody." 

HL Music of the Puritans. 17th century. Con- 
troversies over Psalm singing. Persecutions of the 
Nonconformists. Music among the Baptists and 
Scotch Presbyterians. Effect of the introduction of 
Watts*8 hymns on the Independent churches. 18th 
century. Fuguing tunes. Neglect of Psalmody in 
Established church. Music among the Methodists. 
Great services of Wesley. Modern English school 
of music A reaction against the attempted intro- 
duction of the " Gregorian Plain Song " by the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement; assisted by the 
composition of new hymns, ardent in their spirit, 
more varied in form, both as to rhythm and stanza, 
thus encouraging more significant musical treatment. 
Monk's ** Hymns Ancient and Modern," Dr. AlIon*s 
" Psalmist," « Church Hymns," and " Bristol Tune 
Book." 

IV. Music of the Pilgrims. Early controversies 
over Psalmody. Degradation of Music in early 



years of 18th century. Struggle concerning "Reg- 
ular Singing." Positions taken by either side. 
Work of Symns, Mather, and Prince. Walter's 
singing book. Musical development to the time of 
the Revolution. Characteristics of the music of 
Billings. Return to old Psalter tunes in early years 
of present century. ** Old Hundred " singers. Work 
of Mason, Hastings, and others. History of use of 
choirs in America. False theory of choir system of 
Lowell Mason. Its collapse about 1850. Churches 
begin to use quartette choirs. Movement in favor 
of congregational singing. "Plymouth Collection," 
"Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book." Influence of 
Gretorex Collection. " Songs of the Sanctuary." 

v. Prevailing faults: Lack of interest in song 
service ; choir performances. Causes : Failure of 
Puritans and their descendants to recognize and 
satisfy instinct of worship; False idea of church 
music as designed for impression, not for expression 
of common desires and aspirations. Remedy, two- 
fold: Development and proper direction by the 
minister of spirit of praise ; improved methods of 
singing. Congregational singing a failure in America 
because methods adopted too superficial. Must train, 
not choir, but congregation. Improvement to be 
permanent must be gradual, — the result of growth 
not revolution. 



NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

The Junior Class have continued their meetings 
to hear and discuss essays on exegetical topics. The 
following subjects have been treated of: The ethical 
relations of the New Testament to the Old — an ex- 
position of Matt. V. 17; evidence afforded by the 
Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
respecting the life and work of Christ and the 
authenticity of the Gospels ; the Parousia : mean- 
of the term, did the apostles believe it to be at hand ? 

In connection with the study of the Epistle of 
James, every member of the Class has written upon 
the following topics : Which James wrote the Epistle ? 
the reception of the Epistle — in the ancient church, 
in the modern church ; coincidences in thought and 
expression between it and the Old Testament, between 
it and the Gospels ; its doctrine of faith and works 
as compared with Paul's ; the relation of v. 14, 15 
to the practice of extreme unction ; its linguistic 
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characteristics and style ; its original readers, — their 
social condition, ecclesiastical order, spiritual state, — 
as bearing upon the question of its probable date. 

Essays have also been read on : Ruth and the 
Levirate Law; The Chronology of the Period of 
the Judges ; The Authorship and Collection of the 
Psalms ; Hebrew Poetry : Messianic Psalms. 

Pastoral Theology: Three members of the 
Senior Class were chosen, upon Scholarships, by the 
class for investigating the present methods of Sab- 
bath-school, Charitable, and Reformatory Work. Two 
months were occupied by each member in the in- 
yestigation, and reports of visits to various institu- 
tions, with practical conclusions, were given in detail 
to the class. The notes given below are suggestive 
of the work done. 

^How certain Defects and Abuses in the Sunday 
'School are being remedied" — from the Report 

upon the present Condition of Sunday Schools, by 

Mr. Joseph H. Chandler. 

(1) Its idea. The Sunday-school is properly a 
school, not a service, not an experience or inquiry 
meeting. (2) Its object. This is not specifically 
conversion, but preparation and training of the 
young for intelligent membership in the church. 

(3) Its relation to the church. It is not to be 
regarded or managed as an independent institution, 
but as entirely {subordinate to the church. The 
pastor as head of the church is head of the school. 

(4) Its services. There should be religious services 
in connection with the school, which, in general, the 
pastor should conduct. (5) Improvements in in- 
struction : (a) By reducing the uuml)er of teachers, 
arranging a progressive course of study, and requir- 
ing in the class a recitation on somethipg carefully 
assigned and prepared beforehand; (b) by making 
the practice of sacred music a part of the regular 
school work. (6) Machinery and government. 
Mudi that has been borrowed from the shop, 
factory, and secular school is being superseded by 
what is simpler and distinctly fitted to convey reli- 
gious impressions. (7) Accessories : Advanced classes 
for the study of doctrme, history, etc. ; guilds and 
societies for social improvement and charitable work. 
Conclusions from the Report upon the Administration 

of Charities, by Mr. Arthur W. Kelly. 
(I) The ultimate aim of charity is the prevention 
of pauperism, and the elevation of the poor physi- 



cally^ intellectually, morally. Relief is charity only 
as it is a means to this end. The attainment of the 
end will be indicated, not by^increased disbursements, 
but the improved condition of the poor. (2) As the 
work looks to future results, attention to the children 
and homes of the poor is of paramount importance. 
(3) Where relief becomes necessary no rigid rule is 
practicable, but each case must be treated on its 
merits. Generally, however, aid should be given 
only afler investigation, and rarely in money. (4) 
It is the duty of the church to care for the poor, but 
disastrous results attend the confusion of alms-giving 
and spiritual work. (5) Sympathy is essential. The 
self-respect and independence of the poor must be cul- 
tivated. On this account, industrial schools, the loan 
system, and associations for mutual assistance are val- 
uable. (6) The system best combining the essential 
features of charity is that of the Associated Charities. 
Abstract of Report upon Reformatory Work, by Mr. 

Herbert W. Stebbins. 

Reformatory Work admits of three divisions : I. 
Prevention ; II. Correction ; III. Punishment. 

I. Prevention. This is a work among children, 
the problem being (1) to remove the children from 
surroundings which will incite to criminal life ; or 
(2) to purify the surroundings. The most effective 
means of prevention are (a) day and night industrial 
schools for children of the poor ; {b) lodging houses 
for homeless and vagrant children ; (c) free homes, 
in which children of indigent parents may be placed 
until such time as the parents shall be able to sup- 
port them, or until homes are secured for them ; ((f) 
emigration of children from the largest cities to the 
country. Institutions should be merely temporary 
homes. If such, they are good ; if more, they are 
an evil. 

II. Correction. The work of reclaiming to a 
pure life those who are addicted to the vices of 
intemperance or of licentiousness. (1) The results 
of the work in the institutions for the reformatioa 
of inebriates in Massachusetts and New York is 
most encouraging — one half of those passing through 
these institutions are reformed. (2) The work among 
abandoned women. Institutions for this class in our 
cities should be greatly multiplied. The best results 
are at present unattained, because of the great num- 
bers in these refuges, and because of want of classi- 
fication of inmates. 
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III. Punishment. The work among those there 
under sentence of the courts. The system of earing 
for juvenile offenders in operation in Massachusetts 
is the best known. " The family system " in Refor- 
matories for juvenile offenders is preferable to the 
older systems. The penitentiary system, as a whole, 
is not satisfactory ; marked exceptions are found 
in the admirably conducted Institution at Sherborn, 
Mass., and at Cllmira, N. Y. Aid to discharged con- 
victs is furnished (1) by the State through societies 
for the relief of discharged convicts ; (2) by private 
societies organized for the same purpose ; (3) by 
*• Homes '* in which the ex-prisoner may remain 
until he shall iind work, meanwhile paying his board 
by working at the industry of the ** Home." More 
•* Homes " are need(?d. 

The Society of Inquiry has cousidered topics de- 
signed to show in their discussion what possibilities 
there are before every man who teaches the truth 
of God. The first evening was devoted to an essay 
on the power of the individual factor. This power 
was illustrated in the subsequent work of the term 
by taking up the history of the Mission Bands at the 
West, and showing how a few ordinary men could 
influence the character of great States. The second 
branch of work was the American mission work at 
the South. Third, the missiou work among the 
Indians of the United States. Fourth, information 
of service to those intending to do home missionary 
work. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ADVAXCKD CLASS. 

1882—1883. The following courses are 
arranged to be delivered during the next Sem- 
inary year : 



Prof. Smyth, on Modern Christology. 

Prof. Tucker, on Modern Schools of Preach- 
ing, with Criticism of Sermons. 

Prof. Citurchill, on The Delivery of Ser- 
mons, with individual criticism. 

Prof. Gulliver, on The Scientific Method 
in Theology contrasted with the Dogmatic and 
Rationalistic Methods. 

The Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York, on the Christian 
Use of Property. 

Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard Col- 
lege, on The Course of Development of Ethics 
in England. 

Rev. George Harris, of Providence, R. I., 
on The Forms and Requirements of Public 
Worship. 

Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., 
on Church Work at the West. 

Several other courses of lectures are ex- 
pected, and will be publicly announced. 



UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. 



Rev. a. Hastings Ross, of Port Huron, 
Michigan, has accepted the appointment of 
Southworth Lecturer on Congregationalism. 

Mr. Edward L. Houghton, an undergraduate, 
is preparing a translation of Prof. Reuss's " Ges- 
chichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testa- 
ments" (5th edition), with bibliographical ad- 
ditions, which will be published simultaneously 
in this country and in England. 
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SEMIl^AKY BULLETIN. 

JUNE 1883. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 
Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass tlie Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin 
may be obtained of Mr. Warren F. Draper; 
they will be sent by mail, if desired, at six 
cents each. 

FACULTY. 

REV. EDWARDS A. PARK, 

Professor Emeritus of Christian Tbeologj. 

REV. JOHN L. TAYLOR, 

Professor Emeritus of Theologj and Homlletiosjiii the 
Special Coante. 

REV. AUSTIN PHELPS, 

Professor Emeritus of Saored Bhetorie. 

REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER, 

Stone Professor of the Relations of Christianity to the 
Secular Sciences. 

REV. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

Brown Professor of Eoclesiastieal History, and President 
of the Faculty. 

REV. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 

Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and Lecturer on 
I'astoral Theology. 

REV. JOHN P. TAYLOR, 

Taylor Professor (elect) of Biblical Theology and History. 
(Assigned to Biblical Hist and Oriental Archaeology.) 

REV. J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, 
Jones Professor of Elocution. 

REV. GEORGE HARRIS, 

Abbot Professor (elect) of Christian Theology. 



REV. EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 

Smith Professor (elect) of Biblical Theology. 

REV. GEORGE F. MOORE, 

Hitchcock Professor (elect) of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 

MR. FRANK E. WOODRUFF, 

Associate Professor (elect) of Sacred Literature. 

REV. WILLIAM L. ROPES, 

Librarian. 

LECTURERS. 

PRES. E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 

Lecturer on Selected Topics in Systematic Dirinity. 

RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 

Winkley Lecturer on the Christian use of Property. 

REV. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D., 

Lecturer on Interpretation of the Old Testament 

REV. C. L. GOODELL, D.D., 

Lecturer on Church Work at the West. 

PROF. GEORGE H. PALMER, M.A., 

Lecturer on the Course of Derelopment of Ethics in 
England. 

ADVANCED CLASS. 

GEORGE C. CAPRON, Mr. Capron's. 

University of Wlsconnin; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

CHARLES F. CARTER, 23 B. H. 

Yale College, 1878; Andorer Theol. 8em., 1882. 

REV. CHARLES E. COOLEDGE, 27 P. H. 

Amherst College; Andorw Theol. Sem., 1870. 

GEORGE B. FROST, Mr. Froet's. 

; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

CHARLES T. HA WES, 24 P. H. 

Dowdoin College, 1876; Bangor Theol. Sem., 1882. 

WILLIAM D, HYDE, 7 B. H. 

Harrard College, 1879; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

ARTHUR W. KELLY, 20 B. H. 

Amherst College, 1879; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

REV. CHARLES A. MARSH, 19 B. H. 

Oberlin College, 1877; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

THOMAS W. MINNIS, 20 P. H. 
; Bangor Theol. Sem., 1882. 

HENRY M. PENNIMAN, Mr. Penniman's. 

Brown Unirersity; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

REV. EZRA J. RIGGS, Mr. Rigga's. 

; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1879. 

JOHN T. SHAW, 25 B. H. 

Brown Unirersity, 1876; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

HERBERT W. STEBBINS, Mrs. Stebbins's. 

Dartmouth College, 1878; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1882. 

REV. EDWARD S. STEELE, 25 P. H. 

Oberlin College. 1872; Oberlin TheoL Sem., 1877. 

WILLIAM O. WEEDEN, 16 B. H. 

Amherst College, 1877; Andorer Theol. Sem., 1880. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES. 

Bishop Huntington. The Uses of Property, 
and th'e Consecration of Wealth. 
Lecture 1. What Property is. Extension 
of the power of man on the material plane. 
How there may be property in ideas, forces, 
immaterial things. Origin of property, in 
history. Result of human foresight in pro- 
viding for wants, and love of power* Relations 
of property to law. Mr. Mill's view, and Mr. 
Webster's. Why property is to be regarded 
as a divine institution. Communism distin- 
guished from socialism as to its original pur- 
pose, its form in primitive society, its connection 
with moral and religious ideas, and fallacies. 
Sketches of ancient and modern communistic 
systems. Wiews of Sir Henry Maine, Maurer, 
and Laveleye. Distinction of real and per- 
sonal ; the ground of it. Disordered condition 
of the public mind in this country as respects 
ownersliip, accumulation, and great estates. 
Dangers. Moral diflFerence between property 
of production and inheritance. Duties of thp 
ministry as teachers. The whole subject of 
man's ethical position as an individual and a 
member of society is involved. Communism 
condemned alike by philosophy, logic, expe- 
rience, charity, and religion. Effects of Trades' 
Unions and Leagues of Industry. Strikes and 
their consequences. Plato's theory. Com- 
munism of the primitive church. Political 
economy inadequate to the solution of the 
communistic problem* Both as to principles 
and a working plan, there must be an appeal 
to revelation and the law of Christ, of which 
the church and ministry are the expounders. 

Lbcturb 2. What Christian Uses of Prop- 
erty are. Distributed into three classes, 
corresponding to the departments of man's 
constitution, — bodily, intellectual, spiritual. 
Begin with the body. Complication of the 
problem of poverty. Estimate of the poor and 
of what is due to them in successive periods of 
civilization. Sympathy, social preservation, 



social science, all to be directed by Christian 
authority. Ethnic views of poverty. Mosaic 
provisions. Scriptural teaching. Early church. 
Mediaeval. Vast gain in the scientific inquiries 
and experiments of the last forty years, in 
France, Germany, England, Scotland, and 
America. Frederic Ozanam. Edward Den- 
ison. Octavia Hill. Elberfeld plan. Funda- 
mental rule, as well as principle, to be sought 
in the incarnation of our Lord. Sanctity 
and sanity of the human body. Mischiefs 
of indiscriminate almsgiving. National and 
municipal statistics. The vices of poor-laws 
and workhouses. The difficulties of .govern- 
ment-relief. Five fundamental principles of 
the new or scientific Christian methods. Arti- 
ficial and natural helps. Self-respecting indus- 
try, thrift, self-sacrifice never to be sacrificed to 
a mere compassionate sentiment. Improved 
and healthy dwellings. Employment societies 
in parishes and cities. Hospitals and infirm- 
aries for special physical defects. Dispensaries. 
Idiot asylums. Orphanages. Homes for aged 
men and women. Farm schools. The Creche. 
History of hospitals. Rescue of children. 
Paganism and Christianity. Recent work of 
Mr. Brace. Analysis of the treatise of M. 
Bargemont — EcSnomie Politique Chretienne. 
Napoleon's notions of pauperism. Percentage 
in different countries, and causes of difference. 
Primal law that giver and receiver must be 
brought together in the operation of the 
Christian brotherhood. Immense losses to the 
rich and dangers to society by ignorance of 
this law of mutuality. 

Lecture 3. Obligation of Properly to the 
Intellectual Life of Man and Society. The 
selfish argument logical, but not comprehensive 
or satisfactory. How all enterprises and social 
interests require education or mental discijJiiie. 
Interdependence of all branches of work. In- 
tellectual life not limited to the professions. 
Needed in every productive industry. Variety 
in practical expression of ideas. Hence breadth 
and variety of educational necessities. Origi- 
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nality and invention wanted in plans as well 
as objects. Beginnings of several American 
colleges by consecrated wealth. Defects in 
conditions of endowments. Free libraries. 
Striking examples of personal liberality to 
education in the last fifty years. Street, Pea- 
body, Packer, Vassar, Durant, Miss Smith, 
Cornell, Wells, Walker, Rich, Slater, Cooper, 
Williston, Johns Hoi)kins, Drew, with accounts 
of their institutions and benefactions. Com- 
parison of public and private schools. Secular 
and Christian education compared as illus- 
trating the duties of Christian believers. Re- 
flex effect of the consecration of wealth. 

Lecture 4. A Consistent Theism requires a 
Belief thai aU Primary and Absolute Owner- 
ship is in Ood. Inference direct that no 
property is rightly held which does not serve 
God's will or the interests of religion. FaQure 
of secular education to implant this truth 
threatens American life and character. Wealth 
that is truly Christian must insist on a mental 
training of the young explicitly recognizing 
the Christian faith. From the Christian school 
to the church. Dependence of institutional 
Christianity on money. Christian missions 
the perpetual charge of Christian wealth. 
Theological schools and libraries. Thorough- 
ness as well as extent of theological learning 
to be regarded in endowments. Fallacious 
objections to endowments and scholarships. 
Testimonies. A true, intelligent, and con- 
scientious use of the trust of property the only 
remedy for the manifold vulgar and disgusting 
popular devices to raise money for religious 
and charitable purposes which now disgrace 
the Christian cause and desecrate sacred places 
and offices. The religious privileges and 
rewards of Christian generosity. 

Lecture 5. Testamentary Provisions for the 
Distribution and Application of Property, 
Liegitimacy of wills, and limitations of their 
rights. Light thrown on the subject by Sir 
Henry Maine's treatise on Ancient Law. His- 
tory of the testamentary idea. Duty of courts. 



Discouragement to benevolent legacies in ju- 
dicial uncertainty. Stuart Mill's doctrine. 
Instances of great benefactions in our day 
created by the living and the dead compared. 
Duty of the clergy in respect of the making 
and accuracy of wills. A separate topic is 
the effect of the inordinate passion of outward 
possessions on the character of individual men 
and the life of the people. Illustrations. Modes 
of dealing with this terrific degradation by 
those who guide the public conscience and 
preach the gospel. Men are answerable not 
only for the property in their keeping, but for 
the powers and faculties by which it is got — a 
far-reaching stewardship. The Divine Owner 
to be recognized first and always. God never 
surrenders his claim. Throughout all the 
Scriptures the teaching is one and the same. 
The whole movement of divine grace is down- 
ward — from heaven to earth, from the strong 
to the weak, from those who have to those who 
have not. In itself the gospel is gratuity. 
Unless its believers are givers, it is arrested in 
its commission to convert the world. 

Lecture 6. Turning to Holy Scripture toe 
find the Fact of Ood's Supreme Ownership 
confirmed aJt Every Step. The year of jubilee. 
First fruits. The tithe — not Mosaic, but 
patriarchal in origin. The principle not local 
or temporary ; not optional, but mandatory. 
Systematic giving indispensable to Christian 
obedience. Examination of the entire svstem 
of Hebrew offerings and tenths. Striking 
results of a comparison between Jewish and 
Christian liberality. What Hebrew property 
did for Hebrew worship. Glory of the temple 
ritual and its support. Excuses for Christian 
parsimony and evasions of God's old command 
considered in detail. Signal blessings con- 
ferred on systematic givers. 

Recapitulation of the points of the whole 
argument. Unity of dispensations. Christian 
diaconate a successor of the Levite ministry. 
In the strictness of rule there need be no sac- 
rifice of liberty. Law and love are in perfect 
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harmony, as are the old and new economies. 
In this world all are more or less in need of 
regulation. But in giving, as in all Christian 
action, law is perfectly kept only as it is kept 
in the obedience of faith, which is the obedience 
of belief, aflFection, and trust. " Great peace 
have they that love thy law." Our age and 
country demand a ministry serving according 
to this principle, and, in the name of the 
incarnate Son of God, proclaiming to the people 
as a part of the gospel the consecration of 
man's entire inward and outward estate. 

Pres. Robinson. Selected Topics in Systematic 
Tlieology. 

[Reported by a member of the Advanced Class]. 

Lecture 1. LUroductory. Theology a con- 
densed, classified statement of all that we are 
able to know respecting Ihe Christian religion. 
In science we trust our senses alone, in theol- 
ogy our facts of revelation and consciousness. 
Relations of Christian theology to natural 
theology, to religion, to creeds, and to meta- 
physical philosophy. As to the sources of 
theology: the sacred Scriptures as chief; as 
accessory, creeds and the history of doctrines. 
Of the methods of theology, the specific takes 
each doctrine separately, the general assumes 
a centre. The aim of theology being to un- 
derstand the whole truth, system is essential. 
The value is such that no one is competent to 
preach without having worked out his theologi- 
cal beliefs. 

Lecture 2. Theological Bibliology. In the 
patristic period : Isidore's Three books of 
Sentences. In the period between John of Da- 
mascus and the Reformation : John of Damas- 
cus, Peter Lombard, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
Abelard. In the period from the Reformation 
to the present, Melanchthon, Hutter, Gerhard ; 
Wegscheider representing rationalism; Storr 
and Flatt opposing rationalism ; Schleiermacher, 
Enapp ; Calvin, Cocceius, Heidegger, Turretin, 
Wittenbach, Stapfer; Dick, Chalmers, and 
Hodge for Presbyterians; Hey for the Angli- 



cans ; Gill and Fuller, Baptists ; in New Eng- 
land Jonathan Edwards and followei*s ; Barclay 
for the Quakers. 

Lecture 3. Inspiration. Threes Classes of 
Theories, (1) Plenary inspiration; (a) Ver- 
bal inspiration, unnecessarily perilous ; (b) 
Dynamic inspiration. (2) Natural inspiration. 

(3) Partial inspiration, (a) Divine truth in 
human setting. Held by Neander, Tholuck, 
Arnold, Coleridge, Stanley; (b) Human set- 
ting and intermixture of human and divine 
elements. Jowett and Colenso. Our great 
difficulty with this view to determine on a test. 

Lecture 4. Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment. (1) Christ's promise of guidance to the 
apostles. (2) The apostles' claims and New 
Testament assertions. Vanity and conspiracy 
denied. (3) Separation of New Testament 
literature from that preceding and following. 

(4) Recuperative power in the New Testament 
Writers who were not apostles shared the 
common gift of the church. Logic in New 
Testament. 

Lecture 6. Inspiration of the Old Testament. 
(1) Recognized by Jews as of divine authority, 
centuries before Christ. (2) Jews held even 
extravagant views as to the inspiration of the 
whole. (3) Investigations confirm its trust- 
wortliiness. (4) New Testament references by 
(a) Christ, (b) Apostles. (5) Old Testament 
asserts that its writers were inspired. (6) 
Prophecy. (7) New Testament writers do not 
discriminate between parts of the Old. Discus- 
sion of cosmogony, ethnology, chronology, sta- 
tistics, anthropomorphisms, immoralities, vin- 
dictiveness, rewards and punishments. 

Lecture 6 The Attributes of God. An attri- 
bute a mode of conceiving of the divine ex- 
istence. Classified according to relations to 
space, time, material creation, moral beings. 
Immensity, eternity ; omnipotence, omniscence. 
Fundamental conception of God not justice, 
nor benevolence, but holiness. Various rea- 
sons for this view. 

Lecture 7. Man in origin, original and 
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preaeni condition. " linage of God " consist- 
ing in innocence defaced by the fall. Man's 
sinfulness. Origin of sin according to theories : 

(1) Antagonism of bodily and spiritual natures. 

(2) Contrasts of nature. (3) Finiteness of man. 
(4) God the author ; (a) mediate, (b) immedi- 
ate, (c) permissive. Consequence of fall ; moral 
death, sense of guilt. 

Lecture 8. Sin. Sin an act, a principle, a 
nature. Views as to original sin: (1) Every 
man in as good condition as the first. (2) Cer- 
tain innate hereditary depravity not sinful. 

(3) Sin a matter of imputation either (a) re- 
gardless of the person's state, or (b) on basis 
of hereditary depravity. (4) Solidarity of the 
race potentially in Adam. Theories as to 
origin of soul which underlie : (1) Immediate 
creation; (2) Pre-existent ; (3) Transmitted. 

Lecture 9. Moral Law. Origin of law in na- 
ture of God. Office of law not to save men by 
obedience, but to bring tliem to Christ. Moral 
law continues in the future. God cannot by 
fiat remove any man from operations of moral 
law. Christianity fulfils, not weakens it. 

Lecture 10. The two Natures qf Jeans 
Christ. History of discussion. Difficulty in 
idea that the mode of union can be made hi- 
telligible. No twofold personality, but the 
divine personality took humanity. The nature 
assumed was fallen, but kept sinless. It was 
subject to human limitations. Necessity for 
resurrection that man might have an assured 
ground of trust. 

Lecture 11. Humiliation and Exaltation qf 
Christ. Two questions : Does humiliation per- 
tain to divine or human ? In what does humil- 
iation consist? Lutheran view represents the 
divine as imparting its attributes to the human ; 
the Reformed holds that Christ's nature was 
limited. Humiliation of human nature of no 
account to great spirits (Phil. ii. G-8; 2 Cor. 
viii. 9). Temptation of Christ. Agony. In 
the exaltation the divine united with the 
human is exalted. 

Lecture 12. Atonement. Moral Influence 



or Socinian Theory. Sketch of the history of 
the doctrine of the atonement. Modifications 
of moral influence theory. Atonement be- 
comes nothing but persuasive power. Objec- 
tions : (1) Neglects relation of Christ's death 
to law. (2) Erroneous conception of funda- 
mental divine attribute. (3) Erroneous in idea 
of law and punishment. (4) Leaves justice out 
of account. (5) Supposes condition for forgive- 
ness which it does not provide. 

Lecture 13. Oovemmental Theory. His- 
tory of the theory. Main feature of it. Ob- 
jections to adopting it. (1) Merges God as a 
being in his office as ruler. (2) Wrong con- 
ception of fundamental attribute of God. (3) 
Disthictions in kinds of justice. (4) Concep- 
tion of sin as transgression of objective law. 
(5) Representation of sin as odious only be- 
cause of injurious effects of it. (6) False idea 
of law and divine government. (7) Concep- 
tion of punishment as reformatory. (8) Tlieory 
of virtue. (9) Fails to explain necessity for 
two natures of Christ. (10) Practical results 
of theory. (11) Without Scriptural foundation. 

Lecture 14. Theory qf Personal Substitur 
turn. Theory as propounded by Anselm. As 
held in modern times the sufferings of Christ 
either; (1) the exact penalty due; or (2) an 
equivalent. The second modification is an 
abandonment of the theory. Criticisms: (1) 
Literal meaning given to metaphors. (2) In- 
conceivable that penalty can be transferred. 
(3) Self-contradictory as to requirements of 
justice, and as to effect on God. (4) Inserting 
" equivalent " destroys the theory. (5) Effects 
of sin cannot be eradicated. 

Lecture 15. Biblical Representations of 
Atonement. Inadequacy of theories. Neces- 
sity of going to tlie Bible. Christ voluntarily 
assumes human nature and stands in relation 
both to man and God. He endures all wliich 
comes with human nature and, being holy, 
exhausts the penalty. By faith each makes a 
personal appropriation of the result. Accord- 
ance of this view with other points. 
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Lecture 16. Justification, This includes 
three tilings : (1) Treatment of the guilty as 
innocent. (2) Promotion and adoption of the 
person. (3) Change in the man, making such 
treatment proper. Causes of redemption. 
Justification that principle which brings per- 
sonal righteousness. Remission of past sins. 
Order of salvation. 

Lecture 17. Elactionj Regeneraiion^ and Re- 
pentance. General and specific call. Election 
not implying reprobation. God's calls sincere. 
Election not involving necessitarianism. In 
regeneration the Spirit the agent, the truth, 
the means. Necessity of regeneration. God 
and the man only can test any case. Repent- 
ance another way of expressing the penitence 
and change of purpose in regeneration. 

Lecture 18. Eachatology. Eternal Punish- 
ment. Conceptions of heaven, of hell. End- 
lessness of punishment. Impossible to reason 
a priori. We can only accept the Scripture 
statements. Aldvio^. 1 Pet. iii. 19. Universal 
church belief. Endlessness the natural impres- 
sion of the New Testament. Restoration im- 
plies the reformatory nature of punishment. 
Fixedness of character. 

Lecture 19. The Parousia, or Second Ad- 
vent of Christ. Prominence given this subject 
Christ's coming into the world unlike anything 
expected. The language employed metaphori- 
cal, though significant. A necessity for Christ's 
personal coming a confession that the reign of 
the Spirit is a mistake. The world changing 
greatly under Christianity. Attempts to give 
the order of events at the end fruitless. Matt, 
xxiv., and fulfillment of prophecies. AjHiroti- 
sia is a beginning of a new Christian epoch. 
Accordance of this interpretation with analogy, 
and with Scripture history. Necessary to 
progressiveness. Epochs. 

Lecture 20. The Resurrection The cer- 
tainty of the fact resting upon the fact of 
Christ's resurrection. The importance at- 
tached to this in Scripture. Life a contin- 
uity. Contradictions in supposing the resur- 



rection of the precise particles containing the 
earthly body. The soul an organic power 
producing the body, and in future world en- 
dowed with suitable organism. The resurrec- 
tion begins when the spirit begins to attain an 
ascendency over the bodily organism. Per- 
sonal identity remains unchanged. 

Rev. Dr. Duryea. The Principles and Meth- 
ods of Inter()retation as applied to the Old 
Testament Writings. 

Topics. — 1. Reasons for comprehensive and 
minute study of the Old Testament Use of 
the results in systematic theology and homi- 
letics. 

2. The canons of interpretation in genei-al. 
8. The special application of these to the 
understanding of the contents of the Script- 
ures. Question, how are they modified or lim- 
ited by the facts of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures and the inspiration of the authors 
of the contents ? Leading to 

4. The consensus of the writers. " The 
analogy of the faith." 

5. Interpretation as affected by the peculiar 
nature of prophecy. The so-called " double- 
sense " considered. 

6. The relation of history to interpretation. 
The time, place, first recipients of the books 
of Scripture. The primary use of the several 
books for the men of their times, and the 
ultimate use for the men of all times. 

7. The historical order of the books. Pro- 
gress in revelation. Connection between the 
external divine process of revelation and the 
internal divine process of illumination, in order 
that the subjective conditions might be recip- 
rocal with the objective modes and contents of 
divine communications. 

8. The function of the Hebrew people and 
nationality in the process of revelation. Israel 
" the servant of the Lord." Tlie typical relation 
of the nation to the Messiah and the kingdom 
of God. 

9. Reflection on the contents of the writings 
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as understood by the interpretation of them 
according to the canons. Inference. Distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect, immediate 
and intermediate inference. Immediate infer- 
ence inevitable and certain, on the principle 
that a writer is to be understood as affirming 
what in fact he does affirm. Whatever is in- 
cluded in the extension and comprehension of 
a proposition is affirmed by it. Exposition of 
inference by the comparison of two notions 
with a third. Cautipns in respect of this mode 
of inference. The Scriptures themselves affirm 
that they give us aspects of truths, and pai^ 
tial statements, and in view of this there is 
need of care. Inferences can be no more defu 
nite than the notions with which they are 
concerned, and conclusions are no more precise 
than their premises. Diflference between in- 
terpretation and collation and speciUaiion. 

10. Interpretation in connection with the 
context, the near and the remote, the passage, 
the book, the books as a whole, and the Old 
Testament as related to the New. 

11. The use of the imagination in interpre- 
tation. The effort to put the mind into the 
posture and conditions of the mind of the 
speaker or writer. The endeavor to think with 
him. If possible, find how the truth lies in 
the mind of the writer, by observing how he 
works under his conceptions. 

12. The ruling ideas of the Old Testament^ 
as e.g. pure theism ; the divine holiness ; the 
nature of sin, and its consequences ; the prom, 
ise of grace ; expiation and purification, etc. 

13. The symbolism of the ceremonial system. 
Relation to the heathen cults. In what respects 
diflferent from the latter. Types. 

14. Interpretation and science. 

15. Examples of the application of the canons 
of interpretation. Book of Job. Book of 
Proverbs. 

Prop. Palmer. The Course of Ethical Thought 
in England. 
Lecture 1. Introduction. The province of 

2 



ethics found by distinguishing it from the 
related subjects of physics, metaphysics, his- 
tory, law, fine art, religion, common life. 
Result, that ethics is concerned with marking 
out finite personality. Provisional definition. 
Ethics is the science of self-preservation or 
self-realization. Room for advance found in 
progressively larger conceptions of what con- 
stitutes the self or person. A logical scheme 
of such conceptions presented as follows : 

I. Single Self. II. Many Selves. III. Universal Self. 

A. Instinct. A. Warfare. A. Alkitract. 

B. Subject and B. Armed Neu- B. Implying: particulars. 

Oliject. tralitv. C Union of niiite and in- 

C. Pleasure. C. Association. finite inGod. Theology. 

The speculation of the English schools having 
been chiefly concerned with II., the lectures 
were confined to I. and II., and to writers now 
living. 

Lecture 2. Tlie Beginnings of PeraonalUy. 
The rise of a sense of self hard to discover. 
The unconscious subject gives no acconnt of 
itself. Possible that we are not born with 
self-consciousness, and that brutes never attain 
it. Employment of " I " an original, not an 
imitative act. No parrot can be taught to use 
this word intelligently. Even the young child 
speaks of himself in the third person, as he 
hears others do. No memory of the first year. 
Consciousness and self-consciousness. Failure 
of a conscious being to discern itself may arise 
in twjo ways: (1) In the condition of instinct 
the subject world and the object world have 
not been sundered. This to a degree the case 
with all men. In merely sensitive life the 
identification still maintained. Colors and 
sounds are regarded as at once my experiences 
and outward facts. Reflex action. (2) Tlio 
person may not be distinguished from his 
passing states. The present moment absorbs. 
Differences among nations in this respect, 
traceable in language. Seeming beauty and 
innocence while instinctive simplicity continues. 
Absence of ethical life. 

Lecture 3. Personal Worth. Ethics born 
in a sense of antagonism. The outer world or 
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my own single states become known as not-I. 
The moral aim then to maintain the I as 
against them. A kind of moral life therefore 
possible for the solitary man. Supposed case 
of Robinson Crusoe. Difficulty in conceiving 
a purely isolated being. The prudential or 
self-regarding aims — temperance, industry, 
foresight, invention, equability of temper — all 
moral as expressing the maintenance ef per- 
sonality against obstacles. Self-love not neces- 
sarily the same as selfishness. The basis of 
the Golden Rule. Low and high orders of 
virtue. The former those which are tributary 
to, the latter those inclusive of, others. Nat- 
ural but unjust repugnance to considering any 
self-regarding aims virtuous. 

Lecturb 4. The Method of Se/f-realizcUion. 
The self once adjusted does not stay put. 
When met by the not-self it is straitened, 
made to feel its own inadequacy. This inade- 
quacy in its simplest form is seen in appetite 
— a regular antecedent of action. Three 
stages of appetite distinguished — need, pain, 
desire. (1) Need can only occur where the 
actual fact does not equal the possible. But, 
as in the plant, there may be no apprehension 
of the disparity between fact and ideal. (2) In 
pain there is a feeling of deficiency in the self 
as it stands, though with no necessary con- 
sciousness of what will bring about the ideal 
completeness. (3) In desire this consciousness 
is present. What is sought for is neither pure 
object nor pure subject, but the annihilation 
of a separation which must first be felt. 
Pleasure is the sense of conjunction ; pain, its 
antecedent, provided for in the nature of per- 
sonality, not accidental. Growing pains. First 
view of pessimism. 

Lecture 5. Egoistic Hedonism. Pleasure a 
sense of life — local, departmental, or total. 
Recognition of power in the self to be main- 
tained, not overwhelmed, in the contact with 
its object. The degree of pleasure would seem 
therefore to measure ethically the worth of 
the life. Historically tliis an early form of 



ethics. Cultus of pleasure. Hedonistic cal- 
culus. Pleasure and happiness. Cyrenaics 
contrasted with Epicureans: Former finds the 
unit of pleasure in the moment ; Latter in the 
total life. Sketch of theories. Epicureans 
forced to treat as of chief consequence a co-ordi- 
native element, which thus becomes contrasted 
with pleasure. Their results largely coincide 
with those which the Stoics reach starting from 
the opposite pole. 

Lecture 6. Difficulties of Egoistic Hedonism. 
(1) Calculation of the comparative worth of 
pleasures is difficult, if not impossible. In 
order to know the wortli of past pleasures, we 
must either trust our own remembrance of 
past experiences, — and the memory of feelings 
is peculiarly liable to distortion, — or we must 
accept the reports of tlie experiences of others, 
though these might not have yielded to us the 
same results. Even supposing we could gain 
through either of these ways accurate knowledge 
of the felicific worth of past conduct, still such 
knowledge would not enable us certainly to 
choose the greatest pleasure now within our 
reach. (2) The Hedonistic paradox : Pleasure 
cannot be directly sought ; to be got it must 
be forgot. (3) Other attitudes of mind are 
possible. Interest in the chase ; in arduous 
sports; plot; interest; sympathetic feeling. 
Life may be viewed as active and productive, 
rather than as receptive. (4) The error of 
Hedonism is one of abstraction. In this similar 
to asceticism. Divorces the passive from the 
active functions and identifies the self with but 
one of its manifestations. Something more 
than this isolated and self-centred self is requi- 
site even for its own continuance. 

Lecture 7. Active Self-assertion; or, the 
Function of Strife in developing Individual 
Personality. Already seen that to have self- 
consciousness, A, we must have other-con- 
sciousness, B, and that it is equally futile to 
attempt to reckon B's worth in terms of A, as 
A's in terms of B. Self-regarding and extra- 
regarding aims inseparable. A single person, 
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therefore, is a contradiction in terms. We 
must henceforth consider self-preservation only 
through relation to others. But this relation 
will at first appear as a limitation ; and the 
test whether I am cramped by the presence of 
another will be my ability to penetrate him 
with my own will. Examples considered : (1) 
Obstreperous boyhood. Readiness to fight, a 
savage virtue. The slave censurable no less 
than his master. (2) Self-assertion as the 
condition of success in life. (3) Competition 
in trade. (4) The struggle for existence in 
the physical world. Hobbes's State of Nature 
a picture of self-assertive strife. 

Lecture 8. Early JEmpiricists. Exposition 
of the relation between the individual and 
society as conceived by Hobbes, Locke, Mande- 
ville. Laws of nature felt to be needful for 
preventing strife from becoming perpetual and 
suicidal. Divergent doctrines of a State of 
Nature and a Social Contract. Society ethical, 
though aiming to give self the largest scope 
under the circumstances of accidental aggre- 
gation with others. Is a contrivance for mini- 
mizing friction. Ethics and politics largely 
identified. Unhistorical character of the State 
of Nature and the Social Contract. 

Lecture 9. The Sentimenialisis. Sympathy, 
the principle uniting man with man, not as 
yet satisfactorily explained. Its importance. 
Is it original or derived ? If derived, then 
nothing in the individual necessarily stretches 
beyond himself. We are thrown upon recep- 
tivity as the ideal of personality. Society 
then accidental, a mathematical whole, merely 
equalling the sum of its parts. If, however, 
sympathy is original, then something common 
is evidenced in the feelings of each. Society 
thus becomes an organic whole. Organic 
feelings illustrated by the aesthetic sense. 
Sketch of Shaftesbury's theory of good as 
congruity or balance. Evil is solutio continui. 
Reflection and virtue in man alone. Optimism 
results, shice knowledge of the part implies 



the whole. Modifications of sen timentalism in 
Hutcheson and Adam Smith. 

Lecture 10. The Idealists. Cumberland, 
Cudworth, and the Cambridge Platonists draw 
from Plato and the Stoics a doctrine of immu- 
table morality. Samuel Clarke derives a sim- 
ilar one from mathematics. In nature he 
finds inherent and fixed relations. Man is 
rational when he apprehends these, moral 
when he conforms conduct to them. Right 
and wrong, whether in the individual or in 
society, cannot be created by arbitrary will, 
not even by that of God. The individual 
when not self-contradictory, merely sets forth 
eternal reason. Moral advance through in- 
creased consciousness of eternal reason. Wol- 
laston's reduction of sin to falsehood. Butler's 
connection both with the sentimentalists and 
idealists. His doctrine of the supremacy of 
conscience. The recognition of a law of or- 
ganism. 

Lecture 11. Later Empiricists, or Utilitarians. 
The theory of man as a creature exclusively 
centripetal in desire, no longer tenable. In fact 
each does seek more than his own pleasure. 
But is it necessary to suppose that a link unit- 
ing man with man is provided in the nature of 
each ? May it not be that by some means in- 
dividual aim becomes transformed into collec- 
tive ? Suggestion of means for such trans- 
formation. Hartley's use of the principle of 
psychological association, and Paley's of the 
Will of God. Bentham's attitude. Desires for 
the general and for the individual welfare may 
be treated as if differing not qualitatively, but 
only quantitatively. A greatest possible bulk 
of happiness aimed at by each. This aim in- 
clusive of the happiness of society. Difficulties 
in a purely quantitative assessment of happi- 
ness. These give rise to the New Utilitarian- 
ism of J. S. Mill. Here a qualitative estimate 
of the intrinsic worth of pleasures substituted 
for a quantitative. Elements borrowed from 
the Sentimentalists and Idealists. The Social 
feeling is the ultimate sanction of morality. 
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This strengthened by association, but not formed 
by it. A just act, one which is neither selfish 
nor altruistic, but typical. Society setting itself 
forth in individual action. This conception of 
personality as needing a universal or ideal ex- 
pression, the highest reached in purely English 
Ethics. Its full significance, worked out in 
Germany, now beginning to react on English 
speculation. 

Lecture 12. Bibliography, Lists of books 
relating to the matter studied, with criticism 
of their worth. 

A synopsis of Professor Gulliver's lectures 
on the Scientific Method in Theology, and an 
outline of Professor Tucker's on Modern 
Schools of Preaching are printed in the Semi- 
nary Bulletin for March 1882. For abstracts 
of Professor Smyth's course on Modern Chris- 
tology, and Professor Churchill's on the Phil- 
osophy of Delivery, see Bulletin for June 1882. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS. 

BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

Essay I. Mr. George C. Capron. An Attempt at 
a Practical Doctrine of the Freedom of the Wilh 
Preliminary, The principle reason for the dis- 
cussion of this subject lies in the desire to make our ' 
knowledge of truth full and consistent. How shall 
we reconcile our idea of God as good with the fact 
of sin ? By showing that the being who sins is the 
ground of his own activity. Progress then hecomes 
possihle toward a full and consistent knowledge of 
all the truth which it is possible for man to attain. 

I. What is Freedom? By an analysis of the 
human mind freedom is found to be an intuition ; 
that is, an original, necessary, and universal idea 
furnished by the mind under certain conditions of 
experience. If this is a fact, we must believe in 
freedom whether we can find any explanation of the 
way it can be exercised under the circumstances of 
life or not. 

II. Freedom being established as an Ultimate Fact, 
how can it coexist with God's Action f Only by the 
self-limitation of God from the sphere in which 
man's freedom operates. Can God do this ? He 



would not be free if he could not. This self-limita- 
tion is only a limitation of the exercise of omnipo- 
tence, and is itself an act and proof of omnipotence. 
But the self-limitation of God is not so great 
as it appears at first. In common language we 
speak of God as the efficient cause of everything 
which takes place. How can we do this without 
attributing to him man's sins ? God is the c^use of 
all changes produced by natural force either in 
matter or mind. Man by free-will determines simply 
his relation to the moral law, and God acts efficiently 
in changes in matter and mind, upon the occasion 
of man's determination, in which alone lies all holi- 
ness and sin. 

III. Attempt at an Explanation of Freedom, and 
of the Possibility of its Exercise under the Circum' 
stances of Life, Inadequate conclusions: 1. That 
man must choose in accord with the strongest motive. 
This denies the truth of the intuition of freedom. 
If it were a fact it could not be proved ; for to assert 
that a conclusion is correct is to assert that one has 
freely conformed himself to the laws of logical 
thinking in discussing the question ; but the necessi- 
tarian conclusion denies any such power. 2. That 
the mind does always choose in accord with the 
strongest motive, but can choose the opposite. No 
proof of the existence of this power to the contrary 
in man. Simply on the ground of desire one cannot 
think of oneself as taking the lesser. In thinking 
of such choice the mind instantly adds that which 
makes it the greater motive. Again, the necessita- 
rian view makes it impossible to attain truth by a 
course of reasoning ; this view makes it practically 
impossible. 

Tliese views just examined seem to be applicable 
to the brute mind. An examination of the mind 
of the lower animals, so far as their actions reveal 
their powers, furnishes the suggestion that man's 
ability to choose comes from his possession of the 
sense of obligation to the right. Motives (objective, 
the thing chosen ; subjective, that in the mind which 
as a desire gives the objective motive worth) appeal 
with more or less of strength to the will. On the 
ground of desire alone the stronger is chosen, and 
the selection of the opposite would be purely arbi- 
trary and inconceivable. But the sense of obligation, 
present in every real choice, furnishes a proper 
alternative, and so an opportunity for the exercise 
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of freedom. Freedom depends on the intuition of 
right, and the Accompanying sense of obligation. 

IV. Results of the Possession of Freedom. 1. 
The possibility of sin. The i>os8ibility of selMoter- 
mination in favor of the moral law is the possibility 
of decision against it. 2. The formation of character. 
Grood choices result in good tendencies. Evil 
choices in evil tendencies. The making of both 
results in a prevailing tendency, either to good or 
evil. This prevailing tendency is character. This 
may become fixed. Here we distinguish between 
formal and real freedom. 

V. The View of Freedom which has been developed 
more particularly applied to Human Experience, 
Experience alone reveals the fact of sin. The first 
man sinned. But how account for the fact that all 
men sin ? Choices produce tendencies, and ten- 
dencies are hereditary. The prevailing tendency of 
every one at birth is toward evil, and thus first 
choices are sinful ; the sense of obligation furnishing 
a proper alternative. Man's choices result, through 
God's working, in the increase, decrease, and modi- 
fication of hereilitary tendencies. Thus man has 
power to become holy in the change of his prevailing 
tendency. On grounds of experience we arrive at 
the conclusion that man never will do this. The 
Bible teaches this, and also that Go<l, upon the 
occasion of such a right choice as he deems sufficient, 
changes the prevailing tendency of a mind from evil 
to good. This is regeneration. The removal of all 
evil tendencies is the work of sanctification. 

VI. Relation of this View of Freedom to Certain 
Other IVuths. 1. Omniscience. God's foreknowl- 
edge included in this is absolutely certain. How 
does this fact consist with freedom ? True knowledge 
is not the cause, but the result of the cause, of the 
thing known. God knows man as free, since he has 
80 made him. But free acts cannot be certainly 
foreknown in their causes by God because they are 
free. Nor can they be known with more than 
probability in their occasions. They can only be 
foreknown with absolute certainty by intuition. 2. 
Love. God in love gives to man the gift of freedom, 
that he may be capable of moral good, and thus 
come into perfect communion with Himself. 

Essay II. Mr. Charles F. Carter. The Nature 
of Faith. 
I. 1. The distinctive purpose of this essay is an 



examination into faith as a fact of human activity, 
to ascertain if it is a legitimate instrument for man's 
use, and to state its department. 2. A parallel may be 
drawn Ixjtwoen the history of the discussion as to 
knowledge, and that demanded for faith. For long 
philosophers asked, " What is truth ? " " What can 
we know ? " the inquiry turning more upon the 
question of the contents of knowledge than upon the 
mode by which we know. Scepticism raised the 
question, Can wo know anything? Kant answered 
it by showing how we know. All this time men 
had gone on knowing, but had not analyzed the 
process. A similar history is conceivable as regards 
faith. Discussion has been directed to the objects 
of faith. What shall we have faith in ? and what 
l>elieve of it? have been the signiticant <[uestions. 
Scepticism again asks, Is there any such thing as 
faith? Has it any proper function in a rational 
life ? This must be met by showing what faith is, 
and how it works, and what are its products. 3. The 
ordinary use of language implies that faith is some- 
thing unique. 4. This investigation arises particularly, 
too, from the claim of Christianity which rests the 
religious life on faith, a. In a perfect creation no two 
things are identical ; there is a distinct wprk for 
each. What shall be said of faith ? Has it a raison 
d'etre? If it does the work of another in an 
inferior way, it had better be discarded ; if provision- 
ally or as a substitute, it is a convenience and of 
temporary value ; if it accomplishes a distinct work, 
of which no other is now capable, nor ever can be, 
then it has a permanent worth — an eternal reason 
for being. 

II. As to the Attitude of the Investigation and the 
Method of it. The attitude of this investigation is 
that of study into a fact. The test of its complete- 
ness and accuracy each man carries with him, and 
can ap[)ly with the same assurance with which he 
judges of the demonstration of a proposition in 
geometry. The method of declaring the result is 
that of explanation by referring the unknown to the 
known. Through contrast we discover the class or 
plane of a thing. Through comparison we detect its 
particular work. By showing its correlative we get 
the most complete explanation, as when by seeing a 
type one knows the exact form of the matrix. The 
final and more positive explanation requires abstract 
statement. 

III. Faith contrasted with Sight. (See essay on 
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this subject, in " The Mystery of Matter,** by J. A. 
Pictoii). Sight is here used as the general name 
for the facuhy of direct perception. It includes all 
immediate experience of which one is conscious, 
whether it come through the outer or the inner 
sense. Through sense-perception, particular and 
transient objects are presented; through intuition, 
universal and permanent ones ; but the attitude of 
the ego is tlie same towards both, and this common 
element serves to class them together under the 
name of sight. Sight thus supplies: through the 
outer sense, the knowledge of facts; through the 
inner sense the knowledge of axioms and of neces- 
sary truths j)resented in propositions the opposite of 
which is inconceivable. This being the specific work 
and nature of sight, since it is perfectly equal to its 
own work, it does not need the help of any other 
faculty. Faith contributes nothing to our percep- 
tion of facts, nor does it add to the clearness of our 
intuitions ; consequently, it bears no organic relation 
to sight. 

The conscious experience by the self of the 
objects presented by sight constitutes knowledge 
(see Ferrier's Metaphysics). The appropriate and 
sole channel for the reception of knowledge either 
intuitive or empirical is sight. Consequently, again, 
faith is not an indispensable condition of knowledge. 

These considerations lead to the rejection of the 
view perhaps most widely current, that faith is a 
necessary preliminary to sight, that faith precedes 
and sight and knowledge follow, that when sight has 
come faith will have ceased. These theories that 
give faith a subservient and subordinate place to 
sight detract from its legitimate use. They imply 
that it is a makeshift, a defect, and that it indicates a 
lack. The point of view determines whether faith 
is a defect. If man is implicitly a creature of infinite 
knowledge, then the possession of faith shows him 
to be still short of his growth ; but if he is intended 
to be finite, then faith may be an essential endow- 
ment. And faith no more than any faculty implies 
a lack which it is the function of that faculty to 
supply. 

While faith has nothing to do with the attainment 
of knowledge, nor with sight in its processes, it 
has much to do with the results of sight and the 
acquirements of knowledge as objects for it to work 
upon, materials for it to fashion. Faith does work 
a change in facts, and it does bring the eternal 



.verities down to us. Faith has its organic relation 
to being, rather than to knowing. 

Sight regards objects singly, while faith must 
always have two objects presented to it. Analyze 
the case of faith in a fellow-man. Sight through 
the senses has given me knowledge of him as a fact 
of outer existence; also, through conviction, a 
knowledge of the idea of goodness. These two ob- 
jects given by sight 1 unite by an act of faith, and 
regard the man as an exhibit of goodness. Faith is 
invariably faith in something as something. Faith 
and sight difier essentially ; the one being creative, 
the other receptive. 

IV. A Comparison between Faith and Reason, 
Both processes are concerned with these two factors : 
the general or, more strictly, the universal ; and the 
particular. Reason having one given seeks to find 
the other. Faith has both given separately and 
unites them. 

1. Reason is named in two departments whose char- 
acteristics are marked by the known factor. Inductive 
reasoning is the process of seeking a universal (i.e. 
a principle everywhere and always valid) from a 
number of given facts or particulars. Deductive 
reasoning arrives at an unknown fact from a given 
principle. Such relations as were rejected as be- 
tween sight and faith are to be rejected as subsisting 
between reason and faith. Faith has both the 
general principle and the particular fact given, and 
establishes a vital union between them. 2. The stock 
example of induction is the scientific method. Its 
remove from faith is evident in its reliance on facts. 
All its results are tested by experience. Faith tran- 
scends the experience of facts, and deals with the 
possible, abiding by it. Science changes on new 
evidence. Faith in the drunkard treats him as 
a {K)ssibly temperate man in spite of the fact. Faith 
is undauted by empiricism. Science balances its 
modest probability over against the confident assurance 
of faith. 3. But the claim is common and plausible 
tlijtt science does imply faith and necessarily depends 
upon it, for it proceeds on the basis of general 
principles which it does not absolutely know to be 
true. It roust take these for granted, and this is 
called faith. Not so. The fact we admit, but not 
the conclusion. Science takes its principles as intel- 
lectual assumptions, and finds samples which it tem- 
porarily refers to these general laws as cases of 
them. The scientist uses his universal belief as 
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convenient pigeon-holes in which to place the objects 
of experience, removal at any time being subject to 
a change in appearance. Results of science are 
held tentatively ; of faith, absolutely. 4. The truer 
explanation of tlie fact suggesting a dependence of 
science on faith comes from the consideration that 
the inductive method is deduction with the major 
premise, i.e. the universal, omitted. (See True's 
Logic) The conclusion has been immature that, 
since there is in the scientific method an element 
unaccounted for by outward sight, it must have been 
furnished by faith. This other factor may have come 
from inward sight, as when the process starts from 
intuition or necessary truth, and is thereby virtually 
deduction ; or the factor attributed to faith may be a 
merely intellectual working hypothesis, as is more 
frequently the case. 5. Reason, of either mode, deals 
with things analytically, hence destructively. Faith 
acts synthetically and constructively. While Reason 
heaps up an aggregate. Faith builds an organism. 
The result of the one is of absolute import ; of the 
other, it is empirical probability. 

V. Positive Propositions as to the Nature of 
Faith, 1. Faith is the organ by which man per- 
sonally knows God ; by wliich the finite apprehends 
the infinite. Not in an absolutely real, but in a 
finite way. Better to say man's knowledge is rela- 
tively absolute, than with Mansel that it is absolutely 
relative. 2. Faith connects an empirical fact and 
the universal principle implied in it, in such a way 
as to regard the fact as deriving its sole significance 
from the universal. Not belief in singles, but in 
two as related. 3. Faith is a belief in a thing as 
the present temporal representative of that which I 
regard as pervasive, eternal, unmodified by changes 
occurring in space or time. 4. Faith is that by 
which man makes a finite creation out of an abstrac- 
tion and a concrete. 5. Faith is the creative faculty 
of finite existence. A man's faith shows what he 
would make of the world were he endowed with 
fiat power. 6. Faith belongs to the finite as snch, 
and takes the place of absolute knowledge. A finite 
being cannot know absolutely in the sense of being 
conscious of universal truth and reality, for then he 
would himself be universal, infinite. God has no fiuth. 
What God does in creating, man apprehends through 
Faith. 7. While by sight and reason we arrive at 
necessary truths and necessary existences, through 
£uth we have their meaning and character. Reason, 



following the necessity of thought, establishes a God ; 
faith tells what kind of a God. 8. Faith has a 
moral element. It is not content to regard a thing 
as it seems, but as it ought to be. It is the intel- 
lectual exponent of conscience always with reference 
i to action. 9. Faith is essentially a personal activity, 
such a belief as implicitly leads to action. 10. Faith 
may be exercised towards inanimate objects, towards 
living things, and in its fullest reach towards persons. 
11. Faith in self is requisite to and presupposed in 
all faith in another. 12. A man comes to have faith 
in himself when, having become aware of himself as 
a phenomenal existence and also of certain truths 
independent of his spatial and tcmix)ral being, he 
then regards his phenomenal existence as an embodi- 
ment of some such universal truth, and as significant 
only in its relation to it; and so treats himself. 13. 
A man has complete or perfect faith in himself when 
he regards each part of his constitution as an exhibit 
of some idea he has attained intuitively, and treats 
himself accordingly ; and when for each intuition 
that has come to him he seeks an outward expression. 
14. Since through faith a man estimates his own 
worth on the basis of an eternal idea, and since he 
may so estimate another, he becomes personally 
united to the one in whom he has faith. Faith is 
near to love. Considered with respect to Christ, 
this explains justification through faith. 15. The 
highest conceivable faith is for a man to believe in 
a person as the perfect embodiment of eternal truth 
and goodness. This is faith through Christ in God. 
Here the particular element in faith shows the need 
of a Mediator. 

Essay III. Rev. C. E. Cooledge, The Philos- 
ophy of the Rapid Diffusion of Christianity, in 
the First Three Centuries of the Christian Era. 
At the ascension of Christ the number of his 
professed followers upon the earth was small, not 
more than a few hundreds in all. In less than three 
hundred years from this time the religion of Jesus 
sat upon the imperial throne of Rome, and was the 
state religion of the whole empire. What were 
some of the causes of this rapid success of Chris- 
tianity ? 

I. Answering the question negatively, it was not 
due to the possession of external advantages. The 
early Christians were without military support. No 
just comparison can be drawn between the spread 
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of Christianity, and that of Mahomet ism ; for the 
triumphs of the latter were won chiefly by the 
Bwonl, while the former rejected all idea of force, 
even in self-defence. The new faith was without 
the support of the intellectual and literary classes ; 
it lacked the prestige that comes from wealth, rank, 
and social position ; it was destitue of all official aid 
and patronage, and was subjected again and again 
to terrible persecution by the Roman government. 
As far as outward sources of power and influence 
were concerned, the religion of Jesus began its career 
without an ally or friend. 

II. The rapid diflusion of Christianity was not 
due to any abrogation or neglect of the moral law. 
The new religion presented to the world the purest 
and most rigid code of morals conceivable, and 
demanded of every professing disciple implicit obe- 
dience. The triumph of the church theu was the 
triumph of Christianity. 

III. Answering the question aflirmatively, the 
rapid spread of Christianity was due in part to the 
character of its doctrinal preaching, (a) It taught 
the Fatherhood of God. This doctrine was proved 
by the incarnation, life, and death of Jesus Christ. 
Looking upon his cross, however dark the clouds of 
sin and sorrow, the world could now believe that 
God was love. (6) The forgiveness of sins. Through 
repentance and faith, the long-wished- for words, 
** There is therefore now no condemnation," might 
sound in every ear. (c) The doctrine of a future 
life with eternal rewards and punishments, (c?) The 
spiritual presence of the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
world as the Guide, Helper, and Comforter of his 
disciples. The faithful presentation of these doctrines, 
and others connected with them, became the power 
of Go<l unto salvation, both to Jew and Gentile. 

IV. It was due in part to the character of the men 
whom Christ chose to he his representatives upon the 
earth and carry on the work he had begun, (a) The 
Apostles were men of physical power. Paul and 
John reached an advanced age, while all who died 
prematurely, as far as we have any record, were 
victims of violence rather than disease, (b) They 
were men of intellectual power. It is evident to 
any candid mind that the writers of the Gospels and 
Epistles, the men who organized and built up the 
Christian church, whether their power was natural 
or supernatural, were men of no ordinary intellect. 
The Apostle Paul united to the highest natural 



powers the ripest culture of the schools, and was in 
these respects the peer of any living Jew, perhaps 
of any Gentile, (c) The Apostles were men of 
moral and spiritual power. Morality and spirituality, 
in their last analysis, are obedience to the two great 
commandments, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself." 
The Apostles' obedience to this law of love was 
manifested in the purity of their lives and in their 
complete and disinterested consecration to the diiR- 
cult and dangerous work of preaching the gospel. 
** The love of Christ constraineth us " seems to have 
been the motto of every heart. In this personal 
and all-absorbing love for Christ, we see a refutation 
of the mythical and legendary theories respecting 
the person of Jesus. 

V. It was due in part to the influence of three 
important institutions, A. The gospel ministry. 
A certain class of men were set apart and ordained 
to the speciflc work of disseminating the truths of 
Christianity through the medium of oral proclama- 
tion. The advantages were twofold. (1) The men 
thus called made the preaching of the gospel the 
great work of their lives. (2) The oral proclamation of 
truth is better adapted than any other method to reach 
the hearts and consciences of men. B. The institu- 
tion of the Christian church. The existence of this 
organization was helpful in a variety of ways, 
(a) It was a proclamation of the fact that a new 
religion had entered the world, and that some had 
already submitted to its claims, {b) It afforded an 
opportunity for mutual assistance, sympathy, and 
co-operation on the part of Christians, (c) It 
afforded protection from the temptations of the 
world, {d) New converts were helped by the 
counsels and example of more experienced Chris- 
tians, {e) The sacramental supper touched in the 
tenderest and most impressive manner the sensibili- 
ties of the believer, and kindled in his own heart 
the flame of religious devotion. (/) The church 
exercised a disciplinary power, by which the purity 
and peace of its members were maintained. C. The 
institution of the Christian sabbath. The sabbath 
as kept by the early Christians, was a day of spiritual 
activity as well as of physical rest ; and thus, by pro- 
viding a periodical time and opportunity for the 
performance of those duties upon which the religious 
life is dependent, this institution was an important 
ally of the Christian faith. 
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VI. It was due in part to three favoring circum- 
stances which have been ascrihedy not unnaturally^ 
to the providence of God. (1) The existence and 
universal sway of the Roman empire, which, by 
removing all national barriers, enabled the Apostles 
to travel in every civilized nation of the world. 
(2) The formation and general prevalence of the 
Greek language. Tliis circumstance rendered it 
possible for the Gospel, whether written or spoken, 
to be understood in every city of the Roman empire, 
80 that the Apostles could begin their labors at once, 
with no delay from uufamiliarity with the language 
of the people. (3) The dispersion of the Jews 
throughout the world, and the worship of their syna- 
gogue ; by which an audience and a church edifice 
were provided for the preachers of the gospel in 
every prominent city and town of the empire. 

VII. It was due in part to the fact that the 
gospel was preached, without discrimination, to all 
cUuses of society. The poor, the ignorant, and the 
despised, slaves and women, whom philosophy scorn- 
fully passed by, were placed by the preachers of the 
new religion, as far as moral and spiritual worth 
were concerned, on the same level with princes and 
kings. These classes formed the great majority of 
the Roman population, and one reason that Chris- 
tianity spread with such rapidity was that to this 
majority the gospel was preached. 

VIII. It was due in part to the miracles wrought 
by Christ and his Apostles, (a) The attention and 
interest of the people were at once awakened, {b) 
The divine commission of the men and the truth of 
their message were attested and proved, (c) Several 
of the most important doctrines were directly con- 
nected with, and based upon miraculous interposition. 

IX. It was due in part to divine influences, directly 
exerted upon the hearts and consciences of men. 
(a) This doctrine is in harmony with reason and 
analogy, {b) It is the explicit and reiterated teach- 
ing of the Scriptures. Of all the instrumentalities 
whose combined influence secured the early triumph 
of Christianity, the first, the strongest, and the most 
abiding was the power of the Holy Ghost 

EssAT IV. Mr. George B. Frost. The Expia- 
tory Element of the Atonement as taught in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 
A. Introduction. 1. Importance in this discussion 

of ascertaining the aim of the writer. The style of 
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the Epistle is didactic and logical. Designed to 
prove a proposition. Hence the need of cleai-ly 
apprehending the proposition and the circumstances 
which occasioned its discussion. 2. The aim deter- 
mined : (a) by learning the character of the people 
addressed, and {b) the need in them which the 
Epistle was designed to supply. 3. Material availa- 
ble for such inquiry : — the Epistle itself. This 
yields only indirect information. Two facts are clear: 
(1) they were Jewish Christians; (2) they were on 
the threshold of apostacy to Judaism. 4. Cause of 
this state of mind: (a) disappointment in parousia; 
(b) natural reaction from great zeal; (c) influence 
of early Jewish teaching; (d) natural love for the 
ancient; (e) existence of the imposing temple-wor- 
ship ; {f) more than all, want of vital apprehension 
of the true nature of the expiatory work of Christ. 
The state of mind induced by these causes included : 
(a) desire for a tangible means for expiating their 
sins and approach to God ; {b) lack of faith in the 
expiatory death of Christ. 

B. Argument of the Epistle. I. Its assumptions : 
(a) that man has disobeyed God*s law ; (b) that in 
so doing he merits punishment; (c) that some other 
means than the literal punishment of all men for 
their sins is consistent with the character of God 
and the design of the law; {d) that the suffering 
and death of one being may be substituted for that 
of another. 

II. Its Positive Statement. That only the suffer- 
ing and death of Christ could constitute a proper 
and effectual substitute for the sinner. 

III. Method of the Argument. 1. Not philoso- 
phical nor psychological : (a) such would have had 
no weight with a Jew ; (b) gives no hint as to 
why any sacrifice for sin is demanded hence ; (c) no 
theory as to the gronud of the statement can be 
based upon any statement of the author. 2. Purely 
exegctical : (a) founded on the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures ; (b) this method the most effective to a Jew 
ish mind. 

IV. Course of the Argument A. 77ie system of 
sacrifice instituted by God under the Jewish dispen* 
sation was but a temporary and partial institution 
designed as preparatory to a permanent and com- 
plete sacrifice which was to come. 1. Prelimi- 
nary: (a) this system contained truth in germinal 
and partial form ; {b) this form made necessary by 
the moral blindness of the people ; (c) the Jewish 
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ritual an object-lesson. 2. The statement The 
Jewish priesthood was never designed by God to be 
permanent: shown (I.) from the fact that a new 
priesthood was promised: a. if adequate then a 
priori no new priesthood would have been deemed 
necessary ; b. such a new priesthood he shows was 
typified in Melchisedec; c, the promised priesthoo<l 
is to differ from the established order in several par- 
ticulars: (1) combines in himself the functions of 
both priest and king; (2) his genealogy not known ; 
(3) to be superior — Abram the father of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood pays tithes to Melchizedek ; (4) to be 
perpetual ; (5) to be confirmed by an oath. (II.) 
In the nature of the institution itself: a. if fitted to 
to meet the religious wants of all time then a priori 
it would be fitted to meet the requirements of the 
moral nature in all its stages of development ; b. it 
is irrational to believe that the blood of an irrational 
being can atone for the sin of a rational being, *' For 
it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sin "(Heb.x. 4) : (a) that in God 
and man which calls for an atonement, calls at the 
same time for an adequate atonement ; (b) that the 
blood of a bull is not, and never can be, an adequate 
atonement is evident in the nature of the case ; c, 
as a matter of fact the most enlightened moral natures 
under the old covenant felt the inadequacy of such 
means (Ps. li. 16, 17) ; d. such sacrifices did not 
actually expiate all sins, e.g. murder, blasphemy; 
e. such means were designed rather to keep alive a 
sense of sin and a need of a general expiatory sacri- 
fice. (III.) From the nature of the priesthood: a. 
Demand for the priesthood : (1) it connects itself 
with consciousness of sin ; (2) sinful man craves the 
intervention of one whom he deems more likely to 
be acceptable to God than himself, b. Early notices 
of priesthood : (I) Melchizedek the first priest men- 
tioned in the Bible ; (2) heads of families men- 
tioned later ; (3) still later heads of families unite in 
offering sacrifice ; (4) by demand of the people (Ex. 
XX. 19) God instituted an order of priests for the peo- 
ple, c. Design of the priesthood : (1) to set forth 
God's character to the people ; (2) to show the awful 
nature of sin ; (3) to mediate between a righteous 
God and sinful man. d. Person of priesthood: (1) 
must be free from sin ; (2) must know the deepest 
needs of man ; (3) must be fitted to make full satis- 
^ction to God ; (4) fitted to inspire confidence in 
men. e. Defects in the priesthood (Heb. vii. 11) : 



(1) the priest was sinful ; (2) he was separated from 
man by his ofRce ; (3) his function legal rather than 
personal: (4) he was mortal. Rem. 1. The Jew- 
ish priesthood, while admirably fitted to meet the 
requirements of man's moral nature in its first stages 
of development, is of no use to that nature when ad- 
vanced in discipline beyond the a, b, c's. of moral 
training. Defects in the priesthood which lie hid- 
den to a people whose moral vision is dimmed be- 
come manifest when that blindness is taken away. 
Rem. 2. The Jewish priesthood rested its claim 
upon the ground of '* fleshly descent, character, and 
an external law rather than on the spiritual basis of 
their own absolute personality and its inward liv- 
ing power." As such it could not satisfy man's 
deepest need. 

B. T7te only adequate sacrijice for human guilt is 
the voluntary vicarious death of the God-man^ Jesus, 
as suffered on the cross, a. Jesus distinctly de- 
clared to be a sacrifice for sin (Heb. ix. 26 and 28; 
X. 12). b. Ideas involved in such sacrifice: (1) 
confession of guilt of the one for whom it is offered ; 

(2) an acknowledgement of the rectitude of the one 
to whom the sacrifice is made ; (3) the confession 
that the sin may be deservedly punished by the one 
to whom the sacrifice is offered ; (4) that the sin 
must be followed by some pain to the one from whom 
it is made. (Rem. The Hebrews were required to 
sacrifice the best and dearest of their flock) ; (5) a 
prayer for the person in whose behalf the sacrifice 
was to be made ; (6) a public avowal that the person 
intends to honor the being to whom the sacrifice is 
offered ; (7) an avowal that the suffering of one 
being is substituted for the suffering of another. 
(Rem. These ideas which were set forth in the old 
Jewish sacrifices are fully realized in Jesus), c. 
Jesus' sacrifice the voluntary ignominous. death on 
the cross : (1) the essential element of Christ's sacri- 
fice was his death : (a) God's will was that he should 
die; {b) he came into the world to die (John xii. 17) ; 
(c) he would not have died had it not been necessary 
to his work, — he had power to lay down his life or 
to take it ; {d) his death unique ; {e) he prayed that 
he might not die ; (/) the thought of dying as a 
sacrifice distressed ((jwcyo/iai) him (Luke xii. 50). 
d, Jesus' sacrifice a complete one: (I) not for the 
Jew alone but for all ; (2) not for certain sins but 
for all sins ; (3) not merely for time but for eternity ; 
(4) not as touching man's outward relation to God, 
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bnt as efTecting a change of heart ; (5) not merely 
fulfilling the letter of the law but its inward spirit ; 
(6) notk a type but the antitype ; (7) not a •• shadow " 
but a "substance"; (8) not preparatory but final. 

Essay V. Mr. William D. Htde. The Metaphysi- 
cal Basis of Belief in God. 

Formal logic, from finite premises, can never 
prove an infinite conclusion. It is the infinite form 
of logical thought itself, rather than the finite matter 
to which it is applied, which, introduced as an unno- 
ticed major, gives to such external arguments what- | 
ever value they possess. The ultimate basis of belief | 
in God must therefore be sought in metaphysics, or . 
the analysis of thought itself. I 

Such analysis shows every act of consciousness to i 
be a synthesis of a particular and a universal ele- 
ment — a finite and an infinite. God is the uni- 
versal, the infinite Being ; and this consciousness of 
a universal element in all our thought is an imme- 
diate Grod-consciousness. 

Inasmuch as our consciousness has different forms, 
the universal element in thought — the Go<l-con- 
Bciousness — assumes correspondingly different as- 
pects. In other words, God is revealed to us in his 
various attributes. 

The simplest form of consciousness is space. Yet 
here is a duality. I can know a foot — a limited 
extension — only as I implicitly recognize an un- 
limited extension to which the limit — the foot — is 
applied. Thus in this simplest form of consciousness 
is involved an omnipresence — the simplest mode of 
God's manifestation — his simplest attribute. 

The next form of consciousness is time. Here 
likewise I know the minute — the measured duration 
— only by implicit recognition of the unmeasured 
duration to which my measure is applied. In time 
is presupposed eternity. And since finite time is 
known only as occupied by definite acts of perception, 
so I can conceive eternity only as occupied by in- 
finite perception. Eternity in which there is no 
perception is as self-contradictory as unperceived 
time. In either case the temporal element is the 
product or self-registration of conscious perception. 
Thus in time and its attendant perception I am 
conscious of an eternal omniscience — the second 
attribute of God. 

Here may be considered the traditional objections. 
First, ** The non-finite element may be indefinite, not 



infinite.** This is equivalent to saying, A |)art 
may be part of a greater |>art, not of a whole. 
But this greater part is by its definition part of a 
still greater, and so on. In short, the complementary 
correlate of the idea of part or finite cannot be found 
short of the totality or infinite. That every part is 
part of a whole, that every finite implies an infinite, 
is a necessity of thought. Finite is not finite, part 
is not part, but by virtue of a presup})osed infinite 
or totality. 

This leads to the second objection : *• A neces- 
sity of thought is not a necessity of being." It is 
indee<l ideally conceivable that there may be no 
being whatever. But if there is any l)eing, such 
being roust be conformed to the necessity of thought. 
Absolute denial of the objective validity of all 
knowleilge is the only alternative. Now it is a 
necessity of thought that a part cannot exist without 
a whole — a finite without an infinite. But I, a 
finite being, do exist. Therefore that without which 
a finite being cannot exist must exist. The ideal 
necessity does not l)eget reality ; but, given reality, it 
does declare what that reality of necessity involves. 
Accordingly, the necessity of thought — that there be 
an infinite for every finite — and the actuality of fact 
— that I, a finite being, do exist, — takeji together^ 
involve the actual existence of the Infinite Being. 

Resuming then our inquiry, the next form of 
consciousness is force, or physical causation. I 
cannot think any particular force as isolatiKl. The 
particular force exists only in and through its con- 
nection with every other force, or, rather, with the 
universal force. A force not thus connected would 
be non-existent. The consciousness of force there- 
fore implies omnipotence — the third attribute of 
God. 

The moral consciousness is likewise dual, as is 
indicated by such words as co;t-science, pence, dis- 
cord, and the like, by which it is described. In 
putting forth my particular volition I am conscious 
also of a universal will to which the particular voli- 
tion either does or does not conform. In this uni- 
versal will, present to my consciousness, yet distinct 
from my particular volition, is reveaic<l absolute 
righteousness — the moral attribute of (lod. 

Lastly, in the Christian consciousness, in the act 
of love, whether toward enemy or friend, 1 am con- 
scious of more than my own individual act. Here, 
as iu merely moral acts, I am either consciously at 
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peace, or else I am in conscious discord. My par- 
ticular fet-ling refers itself of necessity to a universal 
feeling. Do I attain harmony with this universal 
feeling in love, or in hate ? The Christian conscious- 
ness asserts that when I love, I am at peace. There- 
fore tiiat universal feeling with which I am at peace, 
must itself also be love. Thus does the Christian con- 
sciousness reveal as its universal element the Christian 
attribute of God — infinite love. 

Thus each form of consciousness, whether natural, 
moral, or Christian, being a synthesis of a particular 
and a universal element, involves, — together with 
my particular experience of space, perception in 
time, force, volition, and love, — a revelation of a 
Universal Being, whose corresponding attributes are 
omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, absolute 
righteousness, and infinite love. The first four 
attributes are revealed to every man in his imme- 
diate consciousness. The fifth — love — is revealed 
to the natural, selfish man at first only in a negative 
way. In the discord which arises in himself in con- 
sequence of hatred to his neighbor, such a man is 
indeed made aware that the universal feeling is not 
hate. But in an immediate positive form, the revela- 
tion of God's love can come only to him who does him- 
self love others. " To him that hath shall be given." 

Yet though subjectively the revelation of God's 
love thus fluctuates with the individual experience, 
objectively it is eternally revealed in Christ. In 
life and death, toward friend and foe, he showed 
unceasing love, and in so doing dwelt in unbroken 
peace with God. Such triumphant peace would 
have been impossible, had not God himself been 
love. Yet though in a sense the ultimate and per- 
manent basis of belief in God is objective to us in 
the historic Christ, it was nevertheless origijiaUy re- 
vealed through the human consciousness of Jesus. 
In so far as we enter into his consciousness, and live 
his life, we have the witness of the Spirit within us, 
declaring by the conscious peace which comes alone 
of love, that we are born of a Being who is love. 

Essay VI. Mr. Arthur W. Kelly. The Atone- 
ment: an Outline of the Biblical Elements and 
Historical Development. 

[The following abstract includes only the second division 

of the subject]. 

Systematic development of the doctrine was nec- 
essarily delayed until afler decisions as to the divinity 



and person of Christ. During the first centuries 
practical belief without scientific formulation. Em- 
phasis on Christ's death and consequences to the 
individual. The two most prominent representa- 
tions of atonement were, as ransom to Satan, and as 
sacrifice to God. These sometimes distinct, often 
blended. 

First elaborate theory in the eleventh century, 
Anselm^s " Cur Deus Homo." Proves, first, the 
impossibility of salvation apart from Christ; second, 
the reasonableness of salvation through Christ. 
Salient points : Man has dishonored God by sin, 
God cannot freely pardon, man must return some- 
thing greater than all else beside God. Go<l alone 
can do this ; man alone ought to. No superhuman 
being alone may do it. Hence God must become 
incarnate in Christ, who must give to God that 
which is due from man. Christ owed obedience to 
God, but not death. His death, then, is sufficient 
satisfaction. As Christ possesses all things he may 
request that the reward due him be given to man. 
1. The theory meets rationalism by reason. 2. The 
ransom to Satan is rejected. 3. Emphasis on God*8 
justice. 4. True conception of guilt of sin. 5. Prom- 
inence given rather to Christ's obedience than suffer- 
ing as penalty. 6. Attention directed more to the 
underlying necessity of atonement found in Gt)d'8 
nature than to the results to individuals. 

Nearly connected in time with this was AbeiartTs 
theory. His positions were : God might have for- 
given sin if he had wished. Christ's death not a 
means of reconciliation, since the crucifixion greater 
sin than the former sins. The truth is that Christ 
took man's nature, revealed God's love, and thus 
allures men. 1. The ransom theory more emphati- 
cally denied. 2. Emphasis on God's love. 3. Less 
profound idea of sin. 4. No satisfaction of God's 
justice but an influence on men. 5. No necessity 
for an atonement recognized. 6. The stress on the 
subjective side. 

The church did not at once part with ransom to 
the devil as a theory. Division into followers of 
.Anselm's and Abelard's ideas. Bonaventurd's view 
of human need of the atonement; ability of Christ 
alone to make it ; propriety of the method of satis- 
faction through Christ's death. 

Thomas Aquinas. According to him God might 
have forgiven sin, but atonement more appropriate. 
Christ's 8uff*ering involved greater pain than all 
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Other corporal pains, the human nature suffering in 
the passion, but gaining significance from connection 
with the divine. He thus gave God something 
greater than a recompense for all the sins of the race 
required. Atonement satisfies justice, reveals mercy 
more than pardon would have, gives men an exam- 
ple, operates by merit, satisfaction, redemption, as a 
sacrifice. There result expiation for sin, freedom 
from punishment and from taint of guilt, deliverance 
from devil, reconciliation to God, opening of heaven ; 
all obtained and applied through faith, love, sacra- 
ments, union with Christ. 1. Satisfaction of justice, 
revelation of love. 2. Stress on sacrificial represen- 
tation, propriety of all details, and greatness of suf- 
fering. 3. Efficacy due to subjection of human 
nature to divine. 4. Not only sufficient, but super- 
abundant satisfaction for all sin. 5. Necessity in 
view of end, and God's decree not ah extra, 6. Sig- 
nificance as to subjective considerations of Christ 
being the head, believers the members. 

Following Aquinas's theory, and at several points 
contrasting with it, was that of John Duns Scotus, 
He considers the matter largely with reference to 
the decrees of God. Sin can never be formally 
intiuite. A pure man or superhuman being could 
have saved the race. Christ's merit, as proceeding 
from human nature, finite, but God accepted it as 
infinite because of connection between divine and 
human natures, the merit being of congruity not 
condignity. Christ's merit the sole ground of salva- 
tion, but contrition necessary. 1. Low conception 
of guilt of sin. 2. Representation of Christ's sacri- 
fice as insufficient except as God received it. 3. 
Atonement efficacious only for elect. 4. Necessity 
for atonement only conditional and in relation to 
decree. 5. Scotus thought of incarnation as some- 
thing which would have occurred in any case ; Aqui- 
nas made redemption the motive. 

The Reformation marked by no great theory, discus- 
sion being more on subjective appropriation of results 
than on method of atonement. Protestants and 
Catholics followed Anselm ; the one taking Aquinas's 
development, the other, that of Scotus. 

Extreme developments of theory caused a reaction 
in a treatise by Socinus. Man is referred to as 
mortal by nature, the problem is to escape mortality. 
Justification is due to the blotting out of sins in 
God's sight. Pardon is indicated as the method 
rather than satisfaction ; for : (a) Scriptures do not 



mention satisfaction ; (b) Many passages opposed 
to it; (c) Satisfaction obscures God's glory; (d) 
Satisfaction impossible. God was able to pardon, 
was willing, had done so before. Remission and 
substitution inconsistent with satisfaction and each 
other, and substitution unjust. Nothing peculiar in 
Christ's person. Biblical representations as to re- 
demption, substitution, Christ's bearing sin, sacrifice, 
Christ's priesthood. Christ's death incidental to 
resurrection, setting an example to men, holding out 
promise of immortality, proving his teaching, gain- 
ing for him right to grant pardon, revealing God's 
character and forgiveness of sin, preceding redemp- 
tion but not effecting it. 1. Representation of Christ 
as not divine. 2. Sin regarded as debt. 3. Neglect 
of God's justice. 4. Assertion that God may, and 
does, freely pardon. 5. Sacrifice continued in other 
world, resurrection more prominent than death, im- 
mortality than remission of sin. 6. Sin the ground 
of ueccessity, but the example the main end of 
atonement. 

An answer to this attack proceeded from Grotius 
(Van Groot). God is a ruler in this view, and to 
God in this aspect belongs the right to punish. 
Punishment has respect to common good and for an 
end. There is relaxation of law, law being effect of 
God's will, not the will itself. Relaxation improper 
without signal reason furnished by man's fall. As 
to substitution of Christ, there was sufficient cause, 
it actually took place, hence justice cannot be denied, 
appropriate because of connection between Christ 
and the race. God, as ruler, cannot wisely pardon 
freely. Fitting that he exhibit his hatred of sin, 
and satisfaction best adapted to this. Satisfaction 
takes place when something less than obligation is 
paid, as related to debtor the result called remission. 
Christ chosen as substitute, not from desert, but fit- 
ness to end. His death a reconciliation, redemp- 
tion from punishment, substitution, sacrifice. 1. 
Legal and historical character of argument {Solutto, 
sat isf actio, acceptilatto). 2. Conception of law as 
effect of God's will. 3. Punishment as related to 
common good. 4. Unwise for God to pardon freely. 
5. Love the motive of atonement, which is effected 
without prejudice to justice. 6. Change from anal- 
ogy of debts to government. 7. Defense of satisfac- 
tion, but so defined as to mean something different 
from previous acceptation. 8. Satisfaction less than 
obligation. 
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Arguments of Socinus and Grotius polemic, bibli- 
cal, exegetical. 

Conclusion. Atonement denotes the means of 
reconciliation of God and man after separation 
caused by sin. The necessity: on human side, in 
sin and helplessness. On the divine side ; love the 
motive, satisfaction of justice the aim, wisdom deter- 
mining the method. The elements : Christ, Son of 
God, sent by Father, revealed God's character, left 
men an example, by death bore the penalty for 
human sin, this death being a ransom, sacrifice, 
substitution, means of reconcilation. The effects: 
God's character set forth, ground for pardon fur- 
nished, means provided for drawing men. As to 
men, an example exhibited, influence of God's love 
exerted, proffered freedom from sin and the devil, 
law and penalty. A mediator established between 
God and men. Objective results provided for all, 
subjectively appropriated only by those who, led of 
the Spirit, by faith and repentance become recon- 
ciled to God, accept the atonement, obtain redemp- 
tion, are thus brought into the state of salvation and 
receive everlasting life. 

Theoretical presentation generally metaphorical, 
hence false when carried to close details. Analogy 
necessary, however. In view of relation to God, 
representation of atonement, and its comprehensive 
scope as revelation of God's character, the analogy 
of government most satisfactory. 

Essay VII. Mr. Charles A. Marsh. Homi- 

letic Use of the Atonement in Apostolic Preaching, 

as illustrated in the Preaching of Peter and Paul. 

By the homiletic use of the atonement in apostolic 

preaching is meant the use the apostles made of the 

fact as a practical working basis in convicting of sin, 

leading to repentance and performance of duty, and 

in the establishment upon earth of the Christian 

church. The theme is limited to Peter and Paul 

as the pillar-apostles of Christianity. 

I. Idea of Atonement emphasized hy these Apostles, 
There is unity and yet diversity of teaching regard- 
ing the doctrine of atonement Unity, because (I) 
the gospel is a unit in doctrine and life and theme 
and basis ; (2) Inward illumination was by the same 
Holy Spirit; (3) Peter and Paul could not have 
failed to see each other's Epistles ; (4) influence of 
Paul upon Peter, and a common phraseology. This 
unity is revealed by comparing such passages as 



Eph. vi. 5 with 1 Pet. ii. 18. All the apostles held 
to the catholic faith as one undivided whole ; but 
the one central thought emphasized by both Peter 
and Paul is the substitutional element : Christ suf- 
fered, the just for the unjust (1 Pet. iii. 18); He 
took up our sins on to the cross (1 Pet. ii. 24 and i. 
18, 19) ; We were ransomed (1 Pet i. 18). Both 
dwell upon Christ's Messiahship as divinely sealed 
by the resurrection and outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; that in accordance with prophecy Christ will 
again come to judge the world and bring in the 
restitution of all things; both dwell upon faith in the 
atoning blood as the only means of securing its 
efficacy ; both ascribe to the Jews ignorance of 
prophecy as the cause of Clirist's crucifixion ; both 
ascribe to the death of Christ the removal and 
remission of sins and deliverance from their penal 
consequence ; both represent the sufferings of Christ 
as designed to promote sanctification. 

There is also wide diversity of teaching, because 
of (1) the different temperaments of each apostle; 
(2) the natural gifts and educational advantages of 
each ; (3) the different times and classes in which 
they moved; (4) the peculiar mission of each. 
Paul insists upon justification and reconciliation by 
faith ; while Peter nowhere makes prominent these 
ideas. Paul represents Christ a propitiation for sin 
(Rom. iii. 5) ; Peter, as the sole Mediator of salva- 
tion (Acts iv. 8-12), and as an example of patience 
and resignation (1 Pet ii. 21-23). Paul represents 
the sufferings of Christ as sacrificial (1 Cor. v. 7-8), 
as connected with intercession (Phil. ii. 8, 9, 10), as 
manifesting God's love (Rom. v. 8 ; viii. 32) ; Peter 
does no more than hint at these ideas, but tikes a 
practical turn through sanctification. Paul speaks 
of the mediatorial work and sufferings of Christ in 
relation to his union with believers (Rom. vi. 3-11), 
and fellowship with him (1 Cor. x. IG), of the blood 
of Christ as an expiatory sacrifice (I Cor. xi. 23-26), 
and of the crucifixion as the combined act of " the 
princes of this world" (1 Cor. ii. 8), as one of the 
foundations of Christian faith (1 Thess. iv. 14), as 
used to enforce exhortation to righteousness (Phil, 
iii. 18). He always takes for his central idea Christ 
and him crucified ; the power of that crucifixion made 
available by his resurrection, and only laid hold of 
as a salvation through a personal acceptation and 
appropriation of the crucified Christ ; but Peter in 
his intense practicality represents, as his central 
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thought the atonement as liberating the soul from 
an evil manner of daily living (1 Pet. i. 18), as 
ransoming from slavery of siu that we might live unto 
rightt'ousness (1 Pet ii. 24). The means of obtain- 
ing their object also differ in scope as used by the 
two apostles. 

II. Homiletic Aim of these Apostles in their use of 
the Atojiement. 1. Homiletic Aim of the Atonement 
in their Speeches, (a) Peter's use. In Acts ii. 14 
—40 ; iii. 12-26 ; v. 29-32 are recorded the remarka- 
ble speeches of Peter, having for their theme and 
great central figure Jesus Christ the Son of the 
living God, crucified, risen, exalted, and for their 
central object immediate conviction. At Pentecost 
he uses the atonement in connection with the resurrec- 
tion pre-eminently for conviction ; at the instance of 
healing the lame man his object is persuasion ; when 
summoned before the Sanhedrim to answer for the 
above miracle his object is to convince and convict 
its members of their guilt in crucifying Christ, use- 
ing the atonement to show that Jesus was the sole 
Mediator of salvation ; again, when before the same 
body, Peter accuses them of murdering Jesus with 
their own hands, and testifies to the royalty and 
saving character of Jesus as ^'a Prince and a 
Saviour." (ft) Paul's use. Paul's first recorded 
speech is in Acts ziiL 16-41, in which he tries to 
persuade the Jews at Antioch that Jesus is the 
Messiah, and that forgiveness and salvation are to be 
sought by them in and through Him crucified and 
risen ; at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 2, 3) he seeks 
and obtains conviction by unfolding in its natural 
connection the Christolog^ of the Old Testament 
covenant ; at Miletus (Acts xz. 28) he convinces the 
elders that Christ's blood was shed for the redemption 
of his church and souls of believers ; before Festus 
and Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 2-23) he seeks to persuade 
both Jew and Gentile of Christ's Messiaship. 

2. The Homiletic Aim of the Atonement in their 
Epistles, (a) Peter's use. The one general thought 
running through the Epistles is that of substitution. 
In 1 Pet i. 10, 11 the author dwells upon the mag- 
nitude of the salvation as proved by the earnestness 
with which prophets and even angels searched into 
it, the price of that salvation was the suffering of 
an anointed Mediator. In 1 Pet i. 18, 19 he sets 
forth the costly price of our redemption from sin as 
a motive to reverence and fear of displeasing God. In 
1 Pet iL 21-23 he exhorts to patienoe and innocence 



through Christ's example of patient endurance under 
undeserved suffering. In 1 Pet. ii. 24 is implied the 
voluntary undertaking of the work of redemption. 
1 Pet iii. 18 sets forth the glorious results of Christ's 
innocent sufferings as making us more like him in 
death and in life. 1 Pet iv. 1 holds up Chrisfs 
example of suffering as the reason why we should 
cease from sin and suffer patiently. In 1 Pet v. 1 Peter 
speaks of himself as an eye-witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and therefore qualified to exhort the elders 
of the church to believing patience in suffering for 
well-doing after Christ's example, and finally drops 
all reference to the atonement by foretelling the 
coming of false teachers *^ denying the Liord that 
bought them," whose destruction is swift This is 
Peter's gospel of hope. 

(ft) Paul's use. Paul's gospel is pre-eminently 
one of practical faith and love. We can scarcely ex- 
aggerate the powerful influence of his Epistles. His 
is the gospel of evangelical freedom, of catholicity, 
and makes all things Christo-centric. We note a 
few of the more important passages in his Epistles 
which refer to the atonement Among them is 
Rom. iii. 24-26, the locus ciassicus of the true 
evangelical or PauHne doctrine of justification by 
free grace through faith in Christ, in its inseparable 
connection with the atonement as its objective 
basis or means. Christ is the substitutionary sacri- 
fice set forth as a propitiation for sin. The first 
proof of his great doctrine of justification is from ex- 
perience. In Rom. iv. Paul gives the second proof 
of his doctrine, namely, from Scripture, showing the 
inseparable connection between Christ's death and 
resurrection, as also between remission and justifica- 
tion. His thought evidently is Christ suffering for 
our sins. Rom. v. 6-1 1 states the ground why the 
confidence of salvation is an ever increasing certainty, 
the antithesis brings out the amazing love of Christ 
as a vicarious sacrifice. Rom. vi. 3-1 1 sets forth the 
mediatorial work and sufferings of Christ in relation 
to his union with believers, and as the objective 
ground on which sins are remitted. In Rom. viii. 
32, 34 the apostle portrays the elevation of God's 
children above the hostile world ; Grod is for us as a 
protector and in the person of his Son. Paul finally 
closes all reference to the atonement, in Rom. xiv. 
9, by setting forth the effects of Christ's death 
whereby we become his property : 1. by his death ; 
2. by his resurrection and glorification. 
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III. Homiletic Aim of the Atonement as effected 
by the Character of these Apostles. We note: 1. 
Peter — the apostle of the circumcision ; as seen : 
a. In the Gospels, — his natural qualities. (1) Peter 
intro<luced to Christ (2) Peter the apostle of 
Chrint b. In the Acts — his divine mission, c. In 
his Epistles — the complete triumph of divine grace. 
Analyzing his character as touching the atonement 
we find three elements : (1) His impetuosity ; illus- 
trated at Pentecost; (2) his courage; illustrated 
before the Sanhedrim ; (3) his illogical but practi- 
cal mind ; illustrated in his Epistles. 

2. Paul the apostle of the uncircumcision ; as seen : 
a. In the Acts. (1) Before conversion — a perse- 
cutor ; (2) after conversion — a martyr, b. In 
his Epistles — his divine mission. Analyzing his 
character we find three prominent elements: (1) 
His intellectual penetration, illustrated by his 
Epistles. (2) his adaptability to circumstances, 
illustrated by both labors and Epistles; (3) his 
sense of personal indebtedness to the atonement, 
illustrated by both labors and Epistles. 

EssAT VIIL Mb. H. M. Pexniman. Every 
Human Being who knows the Difference between 
Right and Wrong fixes his Character for Eter- 
nity on this Side the Grave. 
Theological definitions should be the result of 
diligent, conscientious, inductive study of the Bible. 
The phrases " eternal life," " eternal death,'* and 
" eternal sin " are full of mystery, but the mystery 
seems to lie in the words " life,*' " death,** " sin," and 
not in the word *' eternal.** As the Bible uses this word 
'^ eternal,*' the prominent ideain it is that of continuity 
without end. The eternity of Grod is the idea of 
continuity without end that attaches itself in the 
human mind to the idea of necessary existence. 
This idea of continuity without end is expressed in 
the Bible, without the use of the word translated 
eternal (Ps. cii. 27 ; Heb. i. 12). God*s existence 
has no beginning or end. Man's existence has a 
beginning, but there is ample evidence in the Bible 
that man's existence has no end ; that he continues 
without end a sentient being, morally responsible. 
The idea of continuity without end when applied to 
man's existence as a redeemed being, or as a lost 
being, or when applied to the activity of the soul in 
the lost state receives the name eternal. Man's ex- 
istence as a redeemed being is called eternal life, 



as a lost being eternal death. The activities of his 
soul in the lost state are called eternal sin. This 
idea of continuity without end when applied to the 
sufferinj's of the lost soul in the other world, is 
calle<l eternal. The sufferings are called punishment. 
Paternal punishment is the punishment which contin- 
ues without end. 

Probation. The word probation as commonly 
under8too<l and taught, is a state of trial in which it 
is certain that some have failed, and in which it is 
certain many are failing, and in which it is certain 
many more will fail to stand the test of the trial. 
The experience of infants, idiots, and insane in the 
other world is claimed to be of such a character that 
no one of them fails to stand the trial of that ex- 
perience, and none of them fails to be saved. The 
hypothetical belief says that this experience, in which 
all who pass through it are saved, is entitled to the 
name probation, just as the experience in this life 
in which many fail to be saved is called probation. 
It would seem that life on this side of the grave and 
the experience on the other side of the grave are 
not so nearly alike as to entitle both to the same 
name. Neither can the experience which results in 
universal salvation, to those who go through it, be 
near enough alike to the experience of souls in this 
world to make them identical. The effort of the 
hypothetical belief to infer that some (more or less) 
who have sinned in this life, and who have passed 
into the the next life impenitent, will there be re- 
generated, because babes, idiots, and insane who did 
not sin in this life are regenerated in the next life, 
seems a strain against Scripture. That there may 
be some things common to the experience of this 
life and of the other does not necessarily make the 
experiences the same, and one the extension of the 
other. 

Fixed his character. The first time any soul 
has refused to do right, that soul has refused God. 
If this proposition is dispute<i, this is the point at 
which mind must work until something is clear. 
Unless God interposes and regenerates a soul that 
has once done wrong, that soul will continue eter- 
nally in its first refusal to do right, which refusal is 
a refusal of God. A fixed character means in this 
Essay, that condition of the soul from which God 
withdraws his efforts to regenerate, withdraws the 
means of regeneration. The question at issue is 
this ; will God use the means of regeneration to 
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save a sinful impenitent soul in the intermediate 
state, which soul sinned in this world and died im- 
penitent? This is a question to be decideil bv 
biblical evidence. This Essay adheres to the princi- 
ple that contusions drawn from the Bible must be 
based upon the general trend of the Bible; that ob- 
scure pa>sages must be interprettMl by the plain. 
Does the Bible contain plain evidence that a soul 
that dies dead in trespasses and sins will not have 
the means of regeneration in the next world ? Yes. 
Where is it? FirsU In the principle of the Bible. 
The principle of the Bible that underlies everything 
else in the Bible, and without which the Bible is 
worthless. The principle that when God says any 
thing he is to believe<]. God did plainly pronounce 
sentence of eternal punishment u{)on the soul that 
should sin. No human bein<:r has anv ric^ht to disbe- 
lieve that this sentence will be executed unless God 
himself declares that he will not execute it. God has 
announced in this world and ybr this world remission 
of sins through faith in Christ. He has not done this, 
80 far as we know, as regards any other world. The 
simple absence of a plain declaration that God will re- 
mit the sentence absolutely forbids any one to believe 
that God will remit or forgive sin in another world, 
for this would be believing contrary to what God 
clearly said. Remission of sin, forgiveness, are means 
of regeneration, without which there is no regene- 
ration. The principle that God is to be be- 
lieved when he makes a declaration, forbids us to 
believe that the means of regeneration involved in 
the remission of sin will be applied to the impeni- 
tent soul in the next world. Second^ Impenitent 
Bouls are deprived of the means of regeneration in- 
volved in association with redeemed beings. Texts 
that imply separation at death between penitent and 
impenitent souls : In Acts i. 24 the words '* own 
place " imply this separation ; the words of Jesus 
to the thief on the cross imply the same, also the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. There is much more 
in the Bible that implies this separation. Now what 
does this separation imply ? If penitent souls are 
not among the impenitent, this fact cuts off from 
the impenitent in the other world the means of 
regeneration involved in Christian association, which 
means are used in this world. Thirds The condi- 
tion of an impenitent soul in the next world is in- 
consistent with the idea of the presence of the means 
of regeneration. Jesus pictured the condition of the 



impenitent in the next world as that of torment 
without hope. Dives was tormented in flame with- 
out \\o\te. Flame is one of the graphic words used 
by the Saviour to describe the condition of im(>eni- 
tent souls after the day of judgment Here is the 
same word descriptive of an im[>enitent soul before 
the day of judgment Hopeless torment is not con- 
sistent with the idea of the merciful oifer of the 
means of regeneration. It has been said that Dives 
was meant to represent a pharisee who had hard- 
ened in sin, right in the shining of the clearest 
revelations of God to men, and that it is not right to 
infer a general principle in regard to all impenitent 
souls from this parable. That the impenitent souls 
of adult heathen are not so much as hinted at by 
tliis parable. There are other passages which do 
refer to the heathen (Matt xi. 20-25). Innumera- 
ble millions have been in the past and are to-day on 
the same level with the Soiiomites as regards the 
degree of light which they |)Ossessed. All these 
adult heathen who died impenitent come up at the 
judgment-day condemned. The only diilerence 
between their condemnation and the pharlsee*s is 
that it is less severe. The fact that they appear 
condemned at the day of judgment is inconsistent 
with the idea that they have been through all the 
ages of the intermediate state under the influence of 
the means of regeneration involved in the preach- 
ing of Christ as their atoning sacrifice. But the 
impression of the Dives parable and of the prophetic 
utterance of Christ in regard to the judgment-day 
is, that impenitent souls in the intermediate state are 
in a condition of torment without the comfort of 
Christ preached as their atoning sacrifice, and with- 
out hope. Heads first, second, and third are samples 
of the plain biblical evidence that a soul that dies 
dead in trespasses and sins will not have the means 
of regeneration in the next world. There arc facts 
in the Bible, turns of thought, outbursts of feeling, 
that point with no uncertainty to the hopeless doom 
of those who pass into the next world impenitent 
There are marked passages in the Bible that yield 
to candid study the impression that God does not 
employ the means of regeneration on impenitent 
souls in the next world. This is sufficient evidence 
to forbid a belief in such employment unless there 
be marked evidence to the contrary. No marked 
evidence to the contrary has been discovered. There- 
fore the conclusion that every human being who 
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knows the difference between right and wrong fixes 
his character for eternity on this side the grave. If 
the means of regeneration are not employed for the 
benefit of impenitent souls in tlie next world, then 
there is no regeneration of such souls. If there is 
DO regeneration, there is no change except for the 
worse. If no change except for the worse, they re- 
main forever in the same character of impenitence, — 
eternal sin. They fixed their character for eternity 
on this side the grave. 

This Essay has nothing to do with infants, idiots, 
and the insane, for such are not considered as know- 
ing the difference between right and wrong. This 
Essay deals with sinners. Infants are not sinners. 

Essay IX. Rev. Ezra J. Riggs. The Place of 

Preaching in the Pastoral Office. 

Introduction. The Christian minister considered 
in his threefold relation of preacher, pastor, and 
chief executive officer of the church. 

Question stated* To which of these several de- 
partments of labor is the minister to give his chief 
attention, and how may he hope to best secure those 
results for which the Christian church and ministry 
were instituted. 

1. The aim of the Christian minister, and the 
object of all the instrumentalities he employs, is to 
bring men to repentance for sin and faith in Christ. 
To secure the ends aimed at, a variety of means 
are employed, and men are not at all agreed as to 
the best methods. In some churches the cliief reli- 
ance is upon ordinances and systems of worship. In 
others the sermon is most relied upon. 

2. There are, however, certain auxiliaries to preach- 
ing which must be considered in any estimate we 
may make of the means employed to win men : (1) 
The prayer-meeting. (2) A system of visitation. 
(3) The service of song. (4) Bible-class. (5) 
Character in the preacher. This is fundamental, 
and its existence is assumed in the discussion of the 
topic. 

8. The importance of all these auxiliaries will be 
folly recognized by the wise minister, and yet these 
must be held subordinate to the sermon. 

4. Argument from the Scriptures for the place 
and importance of preaching: (1) From Christ's 
commands to his disciples (Mark xvi. 1 5 ; Matt. z. 
7; Mark. iii. 14; Luke iz. 60; Acts z. 42). (2) 
Their fulfilment of hit command (Mark vL 12; 



xvi. 20; Acts viii. 25: xiii. 5; xvii. 13). (3) Our 
Saviour*s own example (Mark i. 39 ; ii. 2 ; Luke ilL 
18 ; iv. 18; Mark i. 14; Luke viii. 1). (4) Other 
passages from the Epistles of Paul (1 Cor. ix. 10; L 
17; Rom, x. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 2; Phil. i. 18; Titus 
i. 3; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. v. 19). 

5. The argument from history. What proof is 
furnished of the marvellously persuasive power of 
human speech. Illustrations of this in the lives of 
Peter the Hermit, Martin Luther, John Wesley, and, 
in our own day, Dwight L. Moody. 

G. From the adaptedness of preaching to the spirit- 
ual needs of man : (a) Man is so constituted as to 
' be susceptible to the power of speech ; (b) he is 
especially affected by a presentation of the truths of 
religion ; (c) the presentation of these truths is 
attended with such results as justifies us in the be- 
lief that they have a certain fitness to the spiritual 
wants of man. 

7. From the adaptednessof a thoughtful and well- 
considered presentation of gospel truth to the wants 
of an intelligent people: (a) Our congregations, m 
a rule, comprise the more intelligent portion of any 
community ; {b) these people desire such preaching 
as will satisfy their intellectual needs ; (c) the well- 
digested and carefully arranged pulpit discourse will 
meet this demand. 

8. From the opportunity given by the sermon to 
instruct the people in the doctrines of the church : 
(a) we have no creed which is common to all our ' 
churches ; (b) for this reason it is difficult to define 
our doctrinal status as a denomination ; (c) in the 
sermon the preacher may outline that system of 
truth which we hold, and build up the people in 
one common faith. 

EssAT X. Mr. John Tatlor Shaw. A Study 
of PauFs Teaching on the Atonement, as found 
in Acts, Thessalonians, Corinthians, GaUtians, and 
Romans. 

The glad tidings which Paul proclaimed he calls 
the ** word of this salvation " (Acts xiii. 26) ; the 
" gospel of the grace of God " (Acts xx. 24). lie is 
a witness to Jesus as the Saviour (Acts xiii. 23, 3d, 
39 ; xvi. 31). See also his salutations, in which he 
speaks of himself as the apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
addresses himself to those who are sanctified in Jesua 
Christ. 
These ezpressions intimate what is explicitly de* 
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dared elsewhere, tiz. the fact of an atoDement : 2 Cor. 
V. Id sq. : Rom. v. 10. 11 ; cf. Gal. iv. 9. 

This atouement consists in the life (2 Cor. viii. 9). 
and death of Christ. Paul's preaching is the "* woni 
of the cross*' (I Cor. i. 18), '•Christ crucified" 
(1 Cor. i. 23 ; ii. 2 ; iv. 3 ; cf. 1 The»s. v. 10 ; AcU 
XX. 2d ; 2 Cor. ▼. 14, 15 ; Gal. iii. I ; Rom. iii. 25 ; 
iv. 25 ; V. 6). 

The desii^n of the atonement was deliverance from 
wrath (1 Thesa. v. 9) ; rescue from the present evil 
sge (Gal. i. 4); redemption of those under the 
law (Gal. iii. 13) ; the righteousness of men (2 Cor. 
V. 21 ; Rom. iii. 22. 24, 26) ; and also tliat Gods 
righteousness might be revealed (Rom. iii. 21, 25). 

This desic^n of the atonement extends to all men. 
Christ died for all (2 Cor. v. 14 ; Rom. iiL 23, 24). 
(The realization of this design in men is dependent 
opon man's acceptance of Christ through faith ; see 
everywhere in Paul, especiallj Galatians and Ro- 
mans.) 

Paul finds a necessity for the death of Christ in 
the working out of this design, in its fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy (Acts xxvi. 23) ; but the 
necessity for it appears most strongly, from the fact 
that all are under sin (Rom. i. 18; iii. 20; iii. 23; 
V. 6; cf. xi. 32), and from the impotence of the law 
to produce righteousness (Gal. ii. 16 sq.; iii. 21 ; cf. 
Rom. viii. 3). There was a necessity for it as a 
manifestation of God's righteousness (Rom. iii. 25). 

The atonement is the work of God (Rom. iii. 21 ; 
cf. iv. 25) ; and of Christ (Gal. i. 4 ; ii. 20 ; cf. 2 Cor. 
V. 14, — see everywhere the work of Christ spokon 
of as a free gift, gift of grace, etc) ; and of God in 
Christ (2 Ck>r. v. 19). Man has no share in the 
work of atonement proper. God is the actor, man 
the acted upon (Rom. v. 10, 11 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19). 
Man is not saved passively, however. He has such 
a share in his own salvation, that Paul can beseech 
men to be reconciled to God (2 Cor. v. 20, — and 
everywhere the urging of faith as a human element 
in the divine-human work of salvation). The pur- 
pose of the Godhead to send forth the Son for the 
atoning work was an eternal purpose (Gal. iv. 4, 5 ; 
Rom. V. 6 ; 1 (Dor. ii. 7), a purpose witnessed by the 
law and the prophets (Rom. i. 2, 3 ; iii. 21). 

The external motive to the atoning work of Christ 
was, (1) the sins of men. Christ died for our sins, 
the prepositions used, wripy vtpLj &a, implying the 
motive, occasion of the action (1 Cor. xv. 3 ; Gal. L 



4 : Rom. iv. 25 ; viii. 3 : (2) men, Clirist die^l for at 
(I Thess* V. 10; Gal. ii. 20; iii. 13: 1 Cor. i. 13 
cf. 1 Cor. viii. 11:2 Cor. v. 14, 15 ; Rom, viii. 32). 
This double staioniont of the external raotivo to the 
self-<lovotion of Christ, may be comprehondiHl in the 
sin<;]e statement that it was for us as sinners, or for 
sinful men (Rom. v. 6, 8). The intonial motive to 
the atoning work of Christ is the love of Christ to 
men (2 Cor. v. 4 ; Gul. ii. 20 : cf. Rom. viii. 35 sq.). 
This is in tlie most intimate connection with that of 
the Father who sent him (GaL L 4 ; Rom. v. 8; viii. 

39). 

Nature of the atonement. Many i^^assages stato 
simply the fact, with no suggestion as to the manner 
in which Christ's death atones, e.g. Acts xx. 28, and 
in general where Paul uses vrc/» of the death of 
Christ in its relation to persons (1 Thess. v. 10; 
Gal. ii. 20; Rom. v. G, 8; viii. 32; cf. 1 Cor. i. 13). 
Other passages convey a deeper meaning, as those 
in which Paul uses the prepositions iV^ and wtpt 
with abstract nouns, vn-c^ t^¥ ^apn^ ( 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
Such use of the wonis suggests the expiatory char* 
acter of Christ's death in its relation to human sin 
(Gal. i. 4 ; Rom. iv. 25). 

The death of Christ in its relation to our re<lemp» 
tion is set forth under the figure of a purchase (iCor. 
vi. 20 ; vii. 23). Note the similarimport in the language 
usetl in Gal. iii. 13 ; iv. 5, where the thought is thai 
of redemption, the satisfaction of all |)artics concerned 
by the substitution, in the place of those rediH.'mod, 
of that which fully meets the demands of that from 
which they are redeemed. So. .also, in the use of the 
wonl diroXiTpoKrcf (Rom. iii. 24), a word defined ai 
*' deliverance which is effected in a legitiniuto way, 
and in consistency with the rights and claims of all 
parties concerned*' (Morrison on Rom. iii. p. 254). 

The manner of this riMlemption is set forth in (tal. 
iii. 13, where the thought of ''inotiwl of** is present, 
though the exact form of it is wanting. Christ did 
not become a curse for us litenilly. ** Ho ditl enter 
into the position and into the de facto relation of one 
visited with the divine wrath " (Meyer) ; so also 
2 Cor. V. 21. With these two passages compare 
1 Cor. i. 30. 

The ground thought of dwoXvrpwri^ prepares for 
the judicial aspect under which the atonement is 
presented. It is a deliverance which places the race 
in a state of objective righteousness (Rom. iii. 25), 
objective reconciliation (Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. r. 19 
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cf. Gal. iv. 7 ; Rom. v. 12 sq.). It is the manifesta- 
tion and satisfaction of God*s own righteousness 
(Rom. iii. 25, 2G), and since we cannot think of God 
as dealing in fictions such as the imperfections of 
human law necessitate, we must believe that the 
satisfaction (propitiation Rom. iii. 25), was a real 
and complete satisfaction of God's righteousness. 

Another class of passages point unmistakably to 
Christ as a sacrifice (1 Cor. v. 7 ; x. 16 ; xi. 24 sq.). 
(Note the many analogies between the Passover 
sacrifice and that of Christ, for which see Cave on 
O. T. Sacrifice). But if a sacrifice, whose sacrifice 
is it? Not ours, but God's (Rom. iii. 25). A 
supreme self-sacrifice, which does not disregard the 
demands of the sterner attributes of God, but goes 
back to the love of God for man. 

Once more, the atoning work of Christ is presented 
as an obedience (Rom. v. 19), an obedience unto 
death (cf. Phil. ii. 8). It is not merely that the 
obedience of Christ was an element necessary to the 
perfection of his sacrifice, but that the perfection of 
his sacrifice was a necessary element in his perfect 
obedience. 

Essay XL Mr. H. W. Stebbins. Can we be con- 
scious of God ? 

Introduction, Demand for a discussion of the 
question from : a, the general advance of philoso- 
phy and science, which questions the accepted postu- 
lates of the older theology ; b, a novel use of the 
words consciousness, feeling^ intuition. 

I. Study of the word consciousness, 1. Etymol- 
ogy of the word. 2. Use of the word, a. Conscious- 
ness is defined as knowledge of one's mental activities. 
(1) Knowledge: considered in (a) its subjective 
conditions ; (ft) its objective conditions. (2) Mental 
activities : (a) denotation of the term ; (ft) connota- 
tion of the term. ft. Consciousness is defined as 
synonymous with feeling, c. Consciousness is de- 
fined as synonymous with immediate knowledge, 
d. Consciousness is defined as synonymous with cog- 
nition (mediate and immediate). 3. Terminology 
of the word, a. According to the degree of atten- 
tion present consciousness is termed: (1) natural 
or spontaneous consciousness ; (2) philosophical or 
reflective consciousness, ft. Acconling to its object 
consciousness is termed : (1) consciousness of mental 
states; (2) self-consciousness; (3) world-conscious- 
ness; (4) God-consciousness, c. According to its 



subject consciousness is termed: (1) religious or 
Christian consciousness ; (2) non-religious or non- 
Christian consciousness. 

II. Study of terms which are synonymous with the 
word God, viz. the unlimited, the unconditioned, 
the infinite, the absolute. 1.' Etymology of the 
words unlimited, etc. 2. Common use of the word un^ 
limited, etc. 3. Special use of the words unlimited, 
etc., e.g. Hamilton and Mansel. 

III. Study of the Christian character. 1. The 
Christian ^' a new creature": a, as a subject thinking ; 
ft. as an object of thought. 2. The Christian becom- 
ing " a new creature " through : a, objective agency ; 
ft. subjective agency. 

IV. Study of the phenomenon of human knowl- 
edge. 1. Can man know God ? discussed as : a. can 
man know God as an object of thought ? ft. can man 
know God as an object existent ? 2. The questions 
veiwed from : a, the linguistic ; ft. the metaphysical 
point of view. Judgment of Kant and Ilegel. 

y. Is subjective consciousness sufficient evidence 
of the existence of God? 1. Answer of Schleier- 
macher and Frank to the question. 2. Answer of 
Dorner to the question. 3. Immediate knowledge 
of God, as held by Dorner. 

VI. Answer to the question proposed dependent 
on the definition of the terms used. 

EssAT XII. Rev. E. S. Steele. The Under- 
standing and its Categories. 
The discussion includes a partial survey of a doc- 
trine of Sense-Perception. The whole is conducted 
with special reference to the views of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason, which has been a subject 
of special study. The matter cannot be well ex- 
pressed by analysis. The work done has been in 
continuation of that reported in Bulletin for June, 
1882, p. 30. 

Essay XIII. Mr. William O. Weeden. The 
Homiletic Value of the Emotional Nature. 
Section I. Predominance of the Emotional Nature 
in human Experience, 1. Illustration : Assassination 
of Pres. Garfield. Feeling aroused ; manifold, pro- 
found, universal. Sympathy world-wide as well as 
national. Illustration exceptional, but shows pre- 
vailing character of emotions. 2. Sum of human ex- 
perience is, as observed in the make up, chiefly 
emotionaL a. In natural desires and aflections : as 
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expressed in hopes, fears, pleasures, ambitions, etc 
6. In rational sphere. Emotions evoked, in aesthet- 
ics, bj fine arts. In science and philosophy, it is 
ardor of the scholar, enthusiasm of inyestigator, 
interest of the reasoner. c. Moral man under influ- 
ence of abiding sentiments ; e.g. Sense of right ; feel- 
ing of benevolence, d. Religion manifested chiefly 
in worship, prayer, and sacrifice. The heroic in reli- 
gion throughout history but the expression of its pre- 
vailing sentiment. Only through emotions that ideas 
of the beautiful, true, and good are realized in experi- 
ence. 3. Importance of discussion : Present tendency 
to exalt knowledge. A certain imperialism of the 
^ scientific *' and *^ rational." Sentiment made sub- 
ordinate. 4. Our inquiry : The philosophical, moral, 
and religious relations of emotional nature, with 
especial design of estimating value from homiletic 
point of view. 

Section 11. Pre-eminence of the JEmotianal Nature 
in the SouL Highest in intrinsic worth. 1. Defini* 
tion of emotional nature : The soul's capability of 
fSseling, as natural, rational, and spiritual. Feeling 
is a spontaneous awakening of the soul to activity. 
2. Proof of proposition, a. All executive activity 
of soul prompted by feeling. True of both intellect 
and will. Feeling is the primal spring for soul's 
motive power and K/e ; hence on higher level ; 
hence pre-eminent to both. (1) Relation of emotion 
to intellect : (a) Thought, as perception, must pre- 
cede feeling ; but first flash of an idea lights the 
soul's fire. For productive mental energy, emotion 
must stimulate to deliberative or reflective thought 
(b) Tet an interplay between thought and feeling : 
not arbitrarily separate in consciousness, (c) Ad- 
mitted that reasons direct and control feeling. Mis- 
guided sentiment is sentimentality ; yet reason not 
an absolute sovereign. This the error of stoics, 
ascetics, and modem rationalists, (d) Objection in 
school of Hegel. Its cardinal principle : supremacy 
of consciousness, or minds &culty for knowing. 
Prol Caird's statement: ''We feel as individuals, 
but we think only as sharing the universal life of 
reason." Reply : [a] First perceptive consciousness 
confused with self-consciousness. May not latter be 
tL feeling rather than a knowing t Emotion not an 
element imported by thought, but springs up in 
soul of its own spontaneity : not caused, but occa- 
sioned by thought, [bi] May not emotional nature 
be seat of soul's life ? Personal identity centres in 



feeling. Term " I " always flees our perception, 
logic, reason* and hides itself in life of soul. Might 
change " Cogito, ergo sum," to Sentio, ergo sum. 
Distinction is, realizing self-life in feeling, as opposed 
to idealizing self-life in thought [c] Greater error : 
" We feel as individuals." What of heart-beat of hu- 
manity in sympathy ? [1] Real communion between 
persons not by thought, but only through sentiment 
Reason has no " universal life." [2] Foundation of 
family, class, and state, as such, on community of 
sentiment Illustration : Irish-American concern 
for Ireland. [3] Eminently true of spiritual feel- 
ing, wherein is marvellous power of personal influ- 
ence, (e) Strength with which mind holds truth 
under strong emotion, i.e. inteneity of conviction, 
(2) Relation of emotions to will. All volition 
springs from motive, (a) What is the moving-power 
to will ? Natural desires and sense of duty ; hence, 
source of choices in emotional nature; hence, 
motive is feeling, the e-motion causing the will to 
act ; hence, motives purely subjective, {b) Strictly 
speaking, can be no objective motives. Ideas have 
no moving-power, are not animate. They are end 
or aim of soul's action : the object Illustrations 
Luther and his theses : charge of a regiment A. 
Predominant and pre-eminent sentiment : love, (1) 
As natural affection in natural man, or spiritual affec- 
tion. Simply the &ct here. Close to idea of heart's 
affection is idea of personal life. Not so true that, 
A man is what he does, as that, A man is what he 
loves. (2) Note: love cannot be realized by in- 
tellectual process ; made actual only as emotion. 
Not thought, but felt 

Section III. The Source of Morcds and Religion 
is in the Emotional Nature, 1. All moral action 
springs from conscience, a. Fact of conscience ; its 
origin, b. Analysis and definition : (1) not appre- 
hension of moral law. This is office of rational in- 
sight Reason beholds universal truth, and in what 
is due to soul as personal and spiritual sees a rule 
of right To this responds, a feeling of ought' 
ness; hence, (2) conscience is feeling; but differs 
in kind from any other. A claim to action. A 
command, " Thou oughtest" No weigliing with 
natural desire in scale of degree. Conscience, as 
imperative feeling, gives moral character to objective 
law ; as impelling power, is motive. (3) Definition : 
That feeling of the soul which commands to such 
action of will as is in accord with apprehended rule 
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of right, c. But character itself not in conscience. 
Act of will fixes moral claim as character. Where- 
in 18 wiirs true liberty? accountability? moral 
worth ? d. Conscience awakens other feelings, e.g. 
reverence for justice, honor for fellowmen. So, on 
beholding highest law, or Lawgiver, a new ground 
of emotion, i.e. personal, spiritual relation of soul to 
its Creator — God. Hence, worthiest emotion, re- 
ligious feeling. Hence : 

2. Source of religion is essentially in emotions. 
a. Not objective. Vital quality not in historic event 
and progress; not in dogmas, ceremonies, good 
works. These relative to, and consequent upon re- 
ligion ; necessary environments, b. In essence, 
purely subjective. Apprehension of outward truth 
gives ideality; Sentiment, kindled and preserved 
gives reality: yet worth requires an outcome. 
Pertinence of old-time phrase '^experiencing reli- 
gion." c. Objections considered, d. Relation of 
religion to philosophy. Two handmaidens: one 
works through emotions, other through intellect, 
toward same truth. Testimony of Mulford, Porter, 
Hegel, Tyndall, in confirmation, e. Religious nature 
of pagan and heathen. Grenuine element, the emo- 
tional : in temple service of £gyptiAQ8, Greeks, and 
Romans ; in worship of idols. /. Conceded again, 
reason should guide and control religious feeling. 
g. Higher conception as communion of divine with 
human. Revelation : continuous through history 
(1) Primary Hebrew idea. (2) Peculiar character* 
of relation, moral. (8) Communion of persons not 
in knowledge or ideas, but in sentiment (4) Differ- 
ence here between religion and ethics ; one, relation 
with God, other with fellowmen. (5) Revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. Religion made Christian. 
Personal relation actualized in fellowship with 
Christ as brother; and in sonship with God, as 
Father. Emphasize that point of contact for this 
relationship is in the emotional nature. A. Central and 
controling sentiment — love. (1) Supreme motive 
of God in making atonement. (2) Motive of man 
in accepting redemption. The vital element of a 
saving faith is affectionate trust in Christ as Re- 
deemer and Lord. (3) Motive of Christian fellow- 
ship, relation of men with men. (4) Its crucial 
test, self-sacrifice. 

Section IV. Christ s Method: to arouse the Heart, 
rather than instruct the Mind, 1. Gave little pure 
instruction. Design, ever to probe through mere 



thought and pierce conscience. Burden of Christ's 
utterances: repent, believe, obey, love. Seen in 
parables. Jesus avoided discussion, save for imme- 
diate moral effect 2. Compare Christ's method 
with Socrates' and Plato's. The one declared his 
truth, and so declared it that men should *' under- 
stand with their hearts." Others discussed truth. 
Socrates taught youth by arguing. Plato walked in 
cool groves, discussing ideas. Christ uses knowledge 
as focal light on religious truth. 3. Fitness of 
method, a. At Christ's octning Judaism overloaded 
with vast mass of instruction in ritual law, doctrine 
ceremony, and priestcraft. Jesus's assertion : <* Grod 
is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth." 6. Christianity, in 
essence, a new life. Much knowledge not needed, 
rather wisdom. Hence Christ sought to educate to 
a life; to know himself; truth is living and per- 
sonal. « I am Way, Truth, and Life." His call : 
Follow Me. Hence Christianity best learned by 
companionship with Christ 

Section V. The Chief Aim of Preaching: to 
inspire Men to Action. 1. Not teaching. Former 
pulpit instruction. Preacher once regarded as the 
only teacher. Conditions changed. 2. Ours the age of 
great revival of learning. Agencies of religious 
literature, journals, biblical research and criticism as 
educating forces in religious knowledge; especially 
the Sabbath-school — a training school. Preaching 
remains chief power for moving, persuading, inspiring 
men. 3. Scriptural distinction between teaching and 
preaching, a. Teaching, — 8i&uncccv, — to expound, 
inculcate by argument h. Preaching, — jn^vcro-ciy, 
— to proclaim, herald, with authority. Sermon on 
the Mount not properly a sermon. Jesus, being 
seated, taught them. 4. Higher type of teaching 
which remains for preacher. 5. Character of age — 
intense ; full of activity. Danger of exhausting 
energies in worldly pursuit Need of strong stimu- 
lating force to turn emotions to spiritual ends. 6. 
Dangers of sensationalism. 7. Types of great 
preachers : Melancthon, Bossuet, Cranmer, Chalmers, 
Spurgeon, Brooks ; their method. 8. Need of de- 
cisive moral action. Decay of nerve of will. Pe- 
culiarity of Christian truth : cannot rest with intel- 
lect ; requires immediate effect on conscience. Hence 
urgency of preaching. Through inaction, will be- 
comes vacillating, impotent d. Higher motive- 
power than command of conscience, i.e. inspiration. 
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Breathing into the soal a divioe fire. This gained by 
a vital faith in a personal Lord. Crowning motive, 
>< For the love of Christ eonshraineth us." 



NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NOTES. 

Discussions. The Facaltj and the Advanced 
Class meet once a month, a member of the class 
presenting a paper on some topic, after which each 
gives expression to his views on the subject under 
discussion. The following topics have been con- 
sidered : What doctrinal belief is essential to ordina- 
tion as a Congregational minister? The study of 
secular literature in connection with the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures ; The relation of the holy 
Fatherhood of God to the governmental theory of 
the atonement; Does sin deserve eternal punish- 
ment ? Inspiration ; Miracles ; The Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Bey. Dr. Good ell's Lectures on Church Work 
at the West. This course is in progress as the 
Bulletin goes to press. The special topics discussed 
are : The Character of this Work ; The Workmen 
needed ; Encouragements and Hindrances ; The 
Extent and Pressure of Demand. 

The Htdb Lectures on Foreign Missions. 
The following report is suggestive, merely, of the 
course of thought pursued by President Bartlett. 

I. Call for increased missionary zeal and eflbrt, as 
seen : 1. In the imperfect extent to which Christians 
are enlisted in missions at present; 2. in an in- 
creasing tendency to seem to set up rival and con- 
testing claims of other work ; d. in the need of more 
missionary activity to meet a wrong theology; 4. 
in an increasing effort to magnify the comparatively 
good religious and moral condition of heathendom. 

II. The interest of the best minds and hearts in 
missionary work. This was shown from the history 
of the church in its missionary aspect from apostolic 
times down to the present missionary age. 

III. Enlarged usefulness of the foreign missionary. 
Added power comes to the missionary from : L The 
special Christian sympathies and prayers that follow 
him; 2. the retroactive influence which missions 
exert on the home field; 3. the larger and freer 
field which the missionary fills abroad ; 4. the &ct 



that this larger field of effort develops a larger man 
to meet the demand. 

IV. Laws of progress in mission work. 1. The 
work usually begins low in the social scale. 2. 
Missionary success involves a large amount of founda- 
tion work. 3. There must be a specific adaptation 
of means to ends. 4. The necessity of encountering 
at some stage of the work great difficulties, and at 
times impending defeat. 5. The economy of a 
vigorous occupancy of any given field. 6. Main 
work of spreading the gospel must be by the natives 
themselves. 7. Missions go forward with greatly 
accelerated rate of increase after the sUrt 8. Silent 
reformation tends to open and sudden revolution at 
last 

V. Lessons suggested by the history of foreign 
missions. 1. The cheering illustration of the certain 
success of the gospel. 2. The wonderful way in 
which men have been raised up for the work at 
home and abroad. 3. The wonderful way in which 
missionaries have been kept from violent deaths in 
prosecuting the work. 4. Entire satisfaction and 
delight felt by the missionaries in their work. 5. 
Power of God's word. 6. The essential identity in 
the working of God's Spirit everywhere. 7. Al 
opposition to the Spirit's working ineffectual. 8. 
The movement of the gospel must shape itself in 
some degree according to the lines of (bought native 
to the land. 9. Remarkable exhibition of primitive 
and apostolic traits in our times. 10. Power of the 
gospel as a great civilizing agent. 11. Remarkable 
educative power of missions on Christians and the 
church. 

The Southwortb Lectfres on Conoreoa- 
TTONALiSM. Theso wcro delivered by the Rev. A. 
Hastings Ross, of Port Huron, Mich. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline : I. The Church: 1. Patri- 
archal Form. 2. Mosaic. 3. The Kingdom of 
Heaven: a. has been set up; b, essential charac- 
teristics; e, in manifestation. II. Theories of the 
Christian Church: 1. The Papal. 2. The Epis- 
copal. 3. The Presbyterian. 4. The Congrega- 
tional. III. T7ie Doctrine of the Christian Church : 
1. Its Constitutive Principle : a. materials ; b, rela- 
tion of one church to another ; c. of each church to 
the whole body. 2. Tlie Ministry of the Word : a. 
not a priesthood; 6. a function of the church; c 
classification: (1) temporary, (2) permanent; d^ 
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qualifications ; e. provision for perpetaation ; f* or- 
dination ; g. ministerial authority ; h, ministerial 
standing. 3. The churches : a, meaning of " church " 
and " churches " ; b, officers ; c. worship, sacraments ; 
(L discipline; e» fellowship: (1) councils, (2) min- 
isterial associations, (3) church associations ; f, ac- 
tivities, legal relations, comitj. 4. Objections. 
The Lectures were followed by a Moot Council. 

The Rkv. Owen Street, D.D., of Lowell, by 
request of the Trustees, conducted, during a portion 
of the year, a series of weekly exercises in| the 
Greek of the New Testament. 

Scholarships in Pastoral Theology. In 
previous Bulletins notice has been taken of a system 
of scholarships designed to promote in the Senior 
Class practical studies in Pastoral Theology. 

The following is an abstract of a Report made by 
Mr. Harlan P. Beach of Investigation into Evan- 
gelistic Methods. 

Preliminary, General Characterization of the 
Cities, Missions, and Evangelists visited in March 
and April 1883. 

I. Some phases in the iife of to-day which call 
for extraordinary methods in Christian work. L 
The tendency to gregariousness in the lower classes ; 
contrast between the early part of the century and 
the present time in this respect. 2. This gregarious 
tendency one of indifference or hostility to[ religion. 
3. The strong temptations that beset the young of 
our cities call for extraordinary effort. 4. The in- 
crease of the ritualistic spirit in our churches. 5. 
Failure of ordinary church methods to meet the ex- 
isting demand ; reasons for this failure. 

II. Evangelism, which comes into the field and at- 
tempts to do what ordinary church methods do not ac- 
complish, was then defined. By the term evangelism 
as used in this report is meant the gratuitous proclama- 
tion of salvation from sins rather than from sin — a 
salvation objectively accomplished by Christ's atoning 
death, and subjectively appropriated through trust in 
him — a salvation free to all who will accept it 
Evangelism urges men most earnestly to an im- 
mediate acceptance of this great salvation. There 
was included also in the work of the evangelist, 
the induction into the Christian life of those who 
accei)t the proffered salvation ; though after the first 
steps in that life have been taken, evangelism has 
completed its work for the individual. It aims to 



convert rather than to edify ; it looks to immediate 
results rather than to gradual development; it is 
personal and direct rather than general and cir- 
cuitious ; it is emotional rather than intellectual. 

III. The methods employed by evangelism. 1. 
Equipment for the work: (1) Places of meeting. 
(2) Books used in the service. (3) Singers and 
musical instruments. (4) Witness-bearers. (5) 
Leader of the meeting. 2. Securing the audience: 
(1) Distribution of printed invitations. (2) Con- 
verts bring persons in. (3) Singing in the street 
(4) Processions with music (5) Indirect means, 
such as cheap lodging-houses, restaurants, etc 3. 
Character of the evangelistic itfnt'ctf : (1) The sing- 
ing. (2) The prayers. (3) The leading address 
— characterized as to form, subject, and motive. 
(4) The exhortations. (5) The testimonies. (6) 
The closing appeal and invitation. 4. The inquiry 
room: (1) Classes in the audience. (2) Prelimi- 
ary statement of the leader. (3) The personal work 
among the inquirers. (4) Should singing be carried 
OD during the work ? 

IV. Evangelism and the first stages of the Christ- 
ian life. 1. Confessing Christ 2. The Christian 
nurture of the young convert through literature and 
special meetings. 3. The young convert and Christ- 
ian work. 4 The young convert and the church. 

V. Defects in evangelism. 1. No church organ- 
ization in connection with the mission or tabernacle. 
2. Workers not sufficiently well trained for their work. 

Mr. Beach also reported on the work of the 
R. R. branches of the Y. M. C. A., covering: 1. its 
origin ; 2. how it is supported ; 3 the object proposed 
by those who support the work ; 4. the character of 
the men among whom the work is done ; 5. secular 
aims of the secretaries in the work ; 6. religious 
work done in these branches ; 7. methods employed ; 
8. results of the work. 

Parochial work in the Episcopal church, particu- 
larly that of Trinity Parish, New York, was also 
investigated and briefly reported upon. 

Society of Inquiry. The Society has kept 
up its usual preliminary half-hour prayer-meeting. 
While the main object of this meeting is to concen- 
trate thought and prayer on definite and important 
phases of missionary work, the personal relation of 
the student to that work has never been forgotten. 

The literary meetings have been varied in char- 
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acter ; oonsUting of readings, essays, addresses, and I 
discussions by the students, and occasioual addresses 
bj prominent gentlemen invited by the Society. 
The aim has been not so mach to cover the whole 
field of misuon work as to get definite ideas of certain 
important principles and branches of missionary 
effort. It has also been thought best to work to 
some extent in the field of comparative religion. 
So fisr as pracdcable, the theories presented have 
been supplemented by addresses from men who have 
themselves had practical experience in the work 
^scussed. Among the subjects presented have been 
the following: How much Light do the Heathen 
have ? Why should American Churches undertake 
Evangelical Work in Romish and Protestant Europe? 
In the department of comparative religion Buddh- 
ism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, the Orthodox 
Greek Church of Russia, and Mormon ism have 
been studied, and in some cases illustrated by typical 
readings from the sacred books. Such topics as 
The B^nnings of Moravian Missions; Missions 
in New Guinea; Madagascar as an Illustration of 
the Power of Christianity ; The Chinese System of 
Education ; The Home Missionary Problem in small 
New England Towns, have been helpful in giving 
the Society a glimpse of the history and actual work 
of missions. Two of the members have given inter- 
esting accounts of personal observations abroad ; one 
presenting a review of the present state of religion 
in Europe, the other an account of personal mbsion 
work among the Coolies of Trinidad. 

The Society has derived great profit from ad- 
dresses by the following gentlemen outside its 
membership : Rev. E. Y. Ilincks, Prof. W. J. 
Tucker, Rev. H. H. Leavitt, late of Japan, Rev. 
D. S. Leonard of Utah, and Rev. Dr. Pentecost of 
Brooklyn. 

The Htde And SouxHWORTn Lectureships 
continue to add works of permanent value to 
Theological Literature. The Hyde Lectures de- 
livered during the years 1877-1880, by the Rev. 
Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., have been given to 
the public by their author in a volume entitled ** Mora- 
vian Missions." A full and carefully classified bibli- 
ography of the subject of the lectures is added. The 
South worth Lectures, 1880-83, by Rev. Prof. 
George T. Ladd, D.D., appear with the title 
" Principles of Church Polity." 



Rev. Dr. Andf.rsox*s, *' Foreign Mi^s^iou* " ; 
Rev. Prof. Harris's ^ Kingdom of Christ on 
Earth ** ; and Rev. Dr. Dextkr*s ** Congrogasioual- 
ism of the last T*hree Hundred Yean as seen in ::s 
Literature,** were delivered as lectures on the $ame 
foundations. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Tear begins Thursday, 
Sept. 6. Lectures to Uio Middle and Juniv^r 
Classes begin Friday, Sept 7 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 10; to tlie Advanced 
Class, Tuesday, Sept. 11. 

New Professorships, etc. Two departments 
of instruction have been established the fuist 
year as distinct Professorships, viz. one of KiMi- 
cal History and Oriental Arcliaeolog}\ and one 
of Biblical Theology. Provision has l>eon made 
for instruction in Arabic, Syriac, and other 
cognate Oriental languages. The Annual Cat- 
alogue contains a full syno{)sis of a new ;uul 
enlarged curriculum, which goes into eireot the 
coming year. 

The Hyde Lectitreship. The Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale College, 
Bradford, Eng., has accepted the appointment 
of Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Missions. His 
first course will probably be delivered early in 
the Seminary Year 1884-1885. Subject : Tho 
Comparative History of tlie Greater Religions. 

The Winkley Permanent Fund. By a re- 
cent gift of nearly ten thousand dollars, Mr. 
Henry Winkley of Philadelphia, Pa., has in- 
creased tlio permanent fund which bears his 
name to fifty thousand dollars. Tho iiioomo 
of this fund is now devoted to the maintenanoo 
of tlie Fourth Year for Advanced Study, which 
is thus established on an assured basis. In a<{- 
dition to a Lectureship and Scholarships, pro- 
vision is made for a Fellowship having an 
annual value of six hundred dollars. Tins 
Fellowship becomes available in 1880 to a gradu- 
ate of tliat year who has taken his full course 
in this Seminary. 
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HoNOBART Scholarships. Thirty Elouorary 
Scholarships have been created, — ten for each 
class of undergraduates. Twenty of tliese 
Scholarships, each worth fifty dollars, will be 
available the coming year to members of the 
Middle and Junior Classes, and to Seniors who 
are taking in advance Middle Class work. These 
Scholarships will be awarded upon the basis 
of a written examination, held about six weeks 
before Anniversary, which &lls, the next year, 
on the nineteenth of June. The subjects of 
examination will be announced at the begin- 
ning of the Seminary Tear. The minimum 
mark for one of these Scholarships is 75 per 
cent. 

Inaugurations. It is expected that Profes- 
sors Taylor, Harris, and Hincks, will be inau- 
gurated during Anniversary week. Professors 
Hincks and Harris will each deliver an Inau- 
gural Address. 

President Buceham, of the University of 
Vermont, will preach the Sermon to the Oradu- 
tiiig Class, June 10, in the Seminary Chapel. 
Services begin at 3 p.m. 

The General Catalogue of the Seminary 
will be issued Anniversary Week. 

Advanced Class, 1883-84. The following 
courses of Lectures are arranged for 1883-84, 



tliough the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn's will probably 
be deferred one year. 

Prof. Gulliver, on The relations of Christi- 
anity and Science Historically and Practically 
considered. 

Prof. Smyth, on Modem Christology. 

Prof. Tucker, on Modem Schools of Preach- 
ing, with Criticism of Sermons. 

Prof. Taylor, on Assyriology. 

Prof. Churchill, on The Delivery of Ser- 
mons, with individual Criticism. 

Prof. Harris, on The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

Prof. Hincks, on The Eschatology of the 
Pauline Epistles. 

The Rev. R. J. Nevin, D.D., of Rome, Italy, 
on Tlie Claims of Rome. 

The Rev. Joseph Ward, President of Yank- 
ton College, Dakota, on The Building of Society 
in the new States. 

Tlie Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, Principle of Aire- 
dale Coll, Bradford, Eng., on The Comparative 
History of the Greater Religions. 

The Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor of 
The Christian Advocate, New York, on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching. 

It is expected that Professors Moore and 
Woodruff will also take part in the instruction 
of the year. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Class the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained of Mr. Warren F. Draper ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and 
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REV. FRANK E. WOODRUFF, 
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Librarian. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES. 

Rby. Dr. Nevin. The Claims of the Roman 

Church. 

Lecture L The claims of the Roman charch 
to-day all gathered up into the one great pretension 
that the Papacy represents in this world Christ him- 
self directly, with plenipotentiary powers both of 
teaching and governing. In virtue of this vicarship 
it claims absolute dominion over: 1. the temporal 
kingdoms of the earth ; 2. the spiritual kingdom in 
this world ; 3. the great spirit-world that lies between 
death and the general resurrection. Faithful Roman 
Catholics obey the American Government as their 
government de facto, but they may recognize it as a 
government dejure only in so far as it is recognized 
and tolerated by the Pope. At the Vatican, by Leo 
XIII., not one jot of the most extreme mediaeval 
claims in this respect has been abated. 

Shall use these lectures to throw what light I can 
upon the character and present attitude of this pre- 
tended living voice, — its relations to the masterful 
people who created it, whom it in turn nearly 
strangled, but who have now freed themselves from 
its coils, and seem to have started on a third era of 
national greatness. Shall speak out of what I have 
seen from 1867-84 rather than out of what I have 
read. Books to-day happily always within your 
reach, and professors far more able to guide you 
through them than I. These lectures necessarily 
therefore of a more desultory and conversational 
character than usual in this learned atmosphere. 

Throughout these lectures when the term "cath- 
olic" is used, it is never intended to describe the 
Roman church, to-day the least catholic of all the 
churches that claim historical descent from the 
church of the Apostles, — that body properly des- 
cribed to-day by the word " Roman " (official title 
in Vatican utterances " Holy Roman " church), or 
more exactly still ** Papal," since the Papacy has 
now become the very substance of its being. 

Again, I must explain here, that in discussing 
historical matters I view them from that standpoint 
which recognizes the Episcopate as the normal order 
of the Christian ministry constituted by apostolic 
authority, and which in accordance with the Cyprianic 
teaching, lodges in the solidarity of that body the 
commission for the world's evangelization. Diocesan 



arrangement is a matter of later order, which does 
not, however, relieve the single Bishops from their 
responsibility for the common cure, that no part of 
the flock suffer immediately from the faithlessness of 
any one shepherd. This explanation is necessary 
to the understanding of many points in my discus- 
sion of the development of the Papal pretensions, 
and the long struggle within the Roman church of 
the Papacy against the Episcopate which ended in 
the total rout of the latter, and its formal abdication 
in the Vatican Council. 

Note further two leading points, which I state 
now briefly, leaving the illustration to the whole 
course of these lectures. 

I. I believe the Papacy to be to-day the great 
enemy of Christ's religion, infinitely the most dan- 
gerous foe that it has had or has still to contend with, 
— this with all charity to those who yet obey it, among 
whom I count many dear friends of highest Christian 
life, — because I see in the Papacy : (a) the great 
mother of corruption, of false teaching in the church, 
and wherever that comes in there to a certainty 
follows infidelity (witness the religious condition of 
France and Italy) ; (b) the potent author of schism 
in the church, — wherever authority is usurped, 
there Go<l will raise up men to resist it; (c) the 
insu|>erablt^ obstacle to the restoration of the church's 
unity. Christianity must shake off* the Papacy or 
sink to a place as the greatest of the world's rejected 
religions. The question with the Papacy not the 
saving of souls, so much as the saving of Christ's 
religion. 

II. The controversy with Rome is now narrowed 
practically to the claim of the Pope to he the living 
Vicar of Christ. The burden of proof is against 
him. He must prove his claim either (a) by clear 
historical evidence that our Lord establi8he<l such a 
vicarship on earth, and committed it in permanent 
succession to the Bishops of Rome (must show his 
patent, in a word), or else (b) he must show his 
credentials from the Great King for this nineteenth 
century claim by his works. We might believe 
honestly such a claim **for his work's sake," if they 
are manifestly the works of Christ ^* such as none 
other hath done." 

Church history not only does not support, but dis- 
proves the Papal claim by the most irrefutable testi- 
mony ; and secondly, the works of the Papacy in 
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those countries where it has had all power, temporal 
as well as spiritual, in its hands for centuries, over- 
throw its claims to be Christ's Vicar bj equally 
overwhelming testimony. 

When in your ministry you meet souls that are 
being swept away into the Roman vortex, hold the 
discussion to these grounds, and you cannot be 
worsted, if the patient is really a reasoning being ; 
but if you allow it to be shifted to side issues you 
may lose, because, in her secondary teachings, the 
Roman church has held fast to much that is beauti- 
ful and comforting which we have lost ; because she 
has a system adapted by the accumulated experience 
of ages to appeal in every possible way to man's 
weakness, and because she has many men trained for 
this special work of proselyting individual souls, as 
we are never trained, and who have little else to do 
but follow it up. An illustration of this class now in 
this country, the noted Monsignore Capel, — a man 
who though in irretrievable disgrace, both in his 
own country (England) and in Rome itself, is 
allowed to come off here, and exploit his talents in 
this direction. 

In my experience very few Roman converts are 
actuated by serious study or reasoning. These cases 
generally a matter of sentiment, of fashion, of per- 
sonal influence, of political or social conservatism, 
and in the best cases, of reaction against early teach- 
ings in regard to Romanism which have been found 
to be false or prejudiced, and of a generous sympathy 
for a body that they have wronged or heard wronged. 
Very few Americans have become Roman Catholics 
in Rome since the Vatican Council. Not one a year, 
all told, — these not chiefly from church people, 
or ritualists ; as a rule from those who had been 
brought up with very little positive Christian teach- 
ing of any kind. 

Lecture 2. Development of Papon/. The power 
of Metropolitical and Patriarchal Sees is due chiefly 
to political causes. Privileges added to theni from 
reasons of expediency. All Bishops originally, as 
St. Jerome puts it, ** of the same worth, the same 
priesthood." Case of Jerusalem, first see in or- 
der of time, mother of all others, founded by the 
twelve apostles, yet subject to Caesarea the civil 
capital of the Holy Land. Case of Alexandria, 
above Antioch ; of Constantinople, finally placed next 
to Rome, by decree of second Oecumenical Council, 



^< for as much as it is new Rome." Church at that 
time based precedence not on any apostolic succes- 
sion or commission, but because it was the new civil 
and moral capital of the Eastern world. 

Tlie Papacy really the succession not of the first 
Christian Bishop of Rome, but of the Roman Caesars. 
The work not of Christ and his apostles, but of 
the Italian spirit, ruthlessly masterful from Romulus 
till to-day. Pilate could not understand Christ's 
declaration " My kingdom is not of this world." Nor 
could Pilate's countrymen even when Christianized. 
So, like Peter, they have tried to improve on that 
kingdom for Christ's sake, from Augustine down. 
They had before them the model of the greatest 
kingdom of the Gentiles. They had lost the mate- 
rial empire, but not the spirit of empire. They trans- 
muted the old imperialism into the Papacy, fusing it 
in the crucible of national ambition with the Jewish 
Messianic idea, and with exceeding foresight and 
patience developed this new Caesarism, until it cul- 
minated with the decree of the Papal infallibility. 
The Petrine idea bent to serve this national ambition. 
Not known in earlier centuries. To substantiate 
present Petrine claims of the Papacy absolutely 
necessary to show that : (I) St. Peter was not only 
first among his brother apostles, but received a 
supremacy, a real jurisdiction over them ; (2) this 
office in all its fulness was transmitted to a perpetual 
line of successors ; (3) the Bishops of Rome were 
constituted such successors to the exclusion of all 
others. Argument for this partly from Scripture, 
and partly historical. 

From Scripture: based on St. Matt. xvi. 18, and 
St. John xxi. 15-17, Creed of Pius IV. binds Roman 
Catholics never to take and interpret Scripture but 
according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 
Modern Roman interpretation not found in a single 
early Father — ^Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, 
Dollinger. Argument of Archbishop Kenrick in 
Vatican Council on this point unanswered, and, 
indeed, not listened to. Many other and stronger 
passages of Holy Scripture absolutely contradict 
Roman interpretation of these passages. From 
History — Does not turn on presence of St. Peter in 
Rome. I think it is reasonably certain that he died 
there, but certainly he was not bishop there for 
twenty-five years, nor original founder of church 
there. Its faith already *^ spoken of throughout the 
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world," before St Paul or St. Peter ever saw Rome. 
Curious controversy on this point between Papal 
priests and Protestant ministers in the Pal. Poli,1871. 
Warning in regard to early sources of information 
— inscriptions, pictures, even statues, (a) Not always 
genuine, — restorations in Papal interest reported 
by Mr. Hemans ; (b) dates often very uncertain,— con- 
fusion of dates in Church of S. Clemen te at Rome ; 
(c) represent only belief of their authors, — evidence 
to-day from the straws of Pius IX., prison. Much 
bad spelling, grammar, and I doubt not, theology in 
the Catacombs. Case of a released soul translated 
in a chariot led by Mercury. What might not be 
gathered from our graveyard inscriptions ? Ignor- 
ance of early Christians, especially where teachers 
were cut off and fanaticism intensified by persecu- 
tions. Isolated inscriptions of no or little value. 
Symbols in general use of real value. These often 
against later Roman teachings. Q^ In Pace," against 
Purgatory.) 

Curious illustrations of evidence in case of reputed 
woman Pope. (Joan, following Leo IV., a.d. 855.) 
(a) Reign recorded, and portrait given, in the 
Nuremburg Chronicle, 1493 ; (b) Her portrait set in 
its order among medallions of the Popes in Cathe- 
dral of Siena, existed as late as the seventeenth 
century, and its place stiU shown by local sacristans ; 
(c) her statue stood in Rome on the spot where she 
was said to have died, between S. Clemente and the 
Colosseum, as late as 1511. Yet this whole story is 
now, I believe, generally reckoned as one of the 
** curious myths of the Middle Ages." It was cer- 
tainly believed throughout the Roman church, and 
no one seemed to consider it improbable, or to be 
particularly ashamed of it, until the Reformation 
brought in a demand for a higher standard of moral- 
ity. Testimony of Baronius on this point. 

Nothing in history to show that St. Peter exer- 
cised supremacy, much less transmitted it to Roman 
Bishops. (Distinguish between Primacy and Supre- 
macy. Archbishop of Canterbury. In America the 
presiding Bishop, and Bishop of New York enjoy 
respectively a primacy of ecclesiastical and material 
influence.) Much against it. Council of Jerusalem 
with St. James in chair. Council of Nice with 
Hosius of Cordova. No rights recognized in sixth 
century as belonging to Rome that are not equally 
recognized for Alexandria ; and this for not all Italy : 



Milan and later Ravenna independent. Cases of 
Victor, Callistus, Stephen, Cyprian. Gregory the 
Great on title of "Universal Bishop.** The growth 
of the Papal power due clearly to the fact that Rome 
was the capital of the world, the moral centre of the 
world, and her See could therefore best serve as the 
central engine for diffusing the Christian religion, 
and holding together the Christian church through- 
out the world. Irrational mode of succession of 
Roman Pontiffs. Irregularities in elections. Changes 
in ditto. 

Lecture 3. Romanism not ^^ Catholic" but 
** Latin" Intention to insert word " Roman*' in 
Creed at late Council. To-day a great ecclesiastico- 
political system, whose first care is power. To this 
every theological and spiritual interest made to bend. 
Purity of doctrine or life not an essential to advance- 
ment at Vatican to-day. Late Cardinal Antonelli. 
Devotion to Papacy the requisite. Tliis sometimes 
to the point of keeping the Pope himself up to the 
mark. Veuillot. Jesuit party generally. Pope 
only nominally absolute ; those about hira want to 
exalt the Papacy but ttse the Pope ; the creature 
and servant of a ring ; the main shaft of a great 
machine, with which he must work or break. Futile 
and feeble effort of Leo XIII. to rise above this. 
His approaches to Dollinger. This great machine 
not the church, but the ** Curia Romano.** A duplex 
machine ; in part, the court that grew up about the 
Popes as temporal sovereigns, — this always a cor- 
rupting influence ; in part the Pontifical government 
which rules the Roman church throughout the world. 
The interest of the former petty, of the latter grand ; 
* but the former generally the stronger. In 1870 the 
temporal power brought to an end. The court still 
kept up. Vatican exempt from Italian law. Guar- 
dia Nobile. Monsignori. Papal titles of nobility, 
not recognized by any governments; but highly 
prized by American citizens of Irish descent who in 
return therefor bring rich offerings from our western 
country to the Papal treasury. 

The Ecclesiastical government of Pope as Pontifex 
maximus, has very great power and real work. 
Vested in twenty-two ** congregations,* or com- 
missions. ^' Holy Roman and Universal Inquisitions.'* 
" Bishops and Regulars." " Propaganda.** " Index,** 
etc. From five to thirty-six Cardinals on each, with 
many consulting prelates of lower grade. Besides 
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these a Judiciary. Diplomatic Corps. Government 
of city of Rome given over to the Cardinal Vicar. 
The " Pontifical family" includes 977 domestic pre- 
lates of various grades, of whom 806 are bishops. 
There are besides 794 monsignori, more chamber- 
lains, chaplains, etc., not 'domestic prelates,' and 
about 400 lay chamberlains. Most of these super- 
numeraries are brevet appointments, having no 
duties or pay, but giving right to a title, a purple dress, 
and a place in processions. The ruling body the 
Cardinals. The respective influence of these de- 
pendent on the " congregations " on which the Pope 
may appoint them. 

College of Cardinals elect Pope. Custom now 
requires him to be taken from their number. Cus- 
tom less easily broken at Rome than law. Claim 
rank as Princes of the blood royal of the church. 
Office not a Holy Order ; purely of ecclesiastical 
arrangement. Number now and formerly. Devel- 
opment from chapter of local See to chapter of uni- 
versal Bishopric of the church. Transfer of election 
of Popes (earlier by clergy and people of Rome) 
into their hands. Scandals in elections in eleventh 
century. Three popes put aside by Council of Sutri, 
and Clement II. put in by Henry III., after he, the 
emperor elect, had gone through the form of being 
made a Roman patrician. Hildebrand. Reasser- 
tion of exclusive right of Roman clergy and people 
to elect Pope. In 1059 arranged that Cardinal 
Bishops should first treat of election, then call in 
inferior Cardinals, and afterwai*ds clergy and people 
be asked to give their assent Number then seven 
Bishops and twenty-eight priests ; Deacons added a 
century later ; by successive additions body brought 
up to present number of seventy (really seventy-four 
titles, but four never filled), apd full power of elec- 
tion of Pope lodged in their hands with equal votes 
to all members. 

This the Roman Curia or Central Government. The 
governed nominally 180,000,000 souls. Of these 
probably not one half really yield obedience ; cer- 
tainly not that proportion in Italy or France. 

This vast flock governed by means of a great 
Hierarchy : Six Patriarchs, 176 Archbishops, 710 
Bishops, 18 mitred Abbots, 155 Apostolic Vicars, 
1145 Sees in all. Besides these, there are 407 
Bishoprics or Archbishoprics in parttbus infide- 
Hum, which the Pope claims the right to fill, and 



which serve as useful dignities for men on staff or 
provisional duty or co-adjutor Bishops. At the 
head of all stands as officially described in the 
"Gerarchia, 1883." "The High Priest, the two 
hundred and sixty-third afler St. Peter, Leo XHI., 
gloriously reigning. Gioacchino Pecci, born in Car- 
pineto, March 2, 1810. The age of His Blessedness 
is from his birth 74 years, from his exaltation to the 
Pontificate 6 years." 

Lecture 4. Rome in 1867. Just afler Montana. 
Cavioli brothers ; one killed, the other a prisoner. 
Pope sustained by French bayonets. Bitterness of 
people. Police guarded by Zouaves. No gatherings 
allowed on streets ; no masks on carnivals. Explosions. 
Terror in Vatican. Captured arms. ** The gates of 
hell," etc. Inquisition a Supreme Court, from which 
no appeal ; power of life and death in its hands. 
Scenes in 1 848. Fra Andrea. Lay case reported by 
Mr. Hemans in 1867. Burning of papers in 187-0. 

1869. Glorification of Romanism in Vatican 
Council. Splendid spectacle in St. Peter's and 
public drives and gardens. Pope everywhere smil- 
ing ; handsome ; self-complacent. Downfall from 
very day of Proclamation of dogma of Papal Infal- 
libility. Napoleon declared war same day, and was 
soon forced by his own needs to withdraw troops 
from Rome. Hatred of Napoleon in Rome. " Pap- 
agallo." Interference in 1867 still treasured against 
the French. Victor Emmanuel forced to occupy 
Rome at once to save it from Garibaldi, and escape 
proclamation of the Italian Republic, with Rome as 
capital. Pope's life saved by this. No gratitude for 
this. Folly of attempted defence of city. Lives 
lost to satisfy Papal vanity. Breach near the Porta 
Pia. Murderous fanaticism of Papal Zouaves. Rage 
of people against them. Good behavior in protect- 
ing them of Italian troops. Prisoners released 
and sent home. Trastevere and Vatican left to Pope. 
Italians called across river to save Pope from his 
people. Unanimous popular vote asking admission 
for the Roman provinces into the Kingdom of Italy. 
Papal belief that the Madonna would intervene for 
his deliverance on December 8, in return for the 
honor done her by proclamation of Immaculate 
Conception on that day. Revolutionary struggle in 
St Peter's Piazza on that day. Gathering of the 
people. Vatican saved from sack by Italian troops. 
Protected ever since by Italian troops. In return 
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for this, from 1870 has been the centre of conspiracy 
against national life, ready to ally itself with com- 
munist or Turk to break Italian unity. Pio IX. bid 
for assassination of Victor Emmanuel in eulogy of 
Judith to Roman women. Swiss guard retained at 
Vatican. Palatine guard. Stored arms. Indiffer- 
ence of older men to papal attitude ; partly from 
sentiment ; effect of early education ; partly from 
policy. Growing hostility of rising generation to 
Vatican. Convinced by its acts of its implacable 
enmity to national life, they are adopting the motto, 
** Carthago delenda est." 

The Italian ' Resorgimento ' — the political won- 
der of this century — considering the long degrada- 
tion of the people under the mental and spiritual 
slavery in which held by their late governments. 
Intelligible only from the very great power of the 
race. The people who have produced in one gener- 
ation. Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel not 
an effete race. Inheritors of the oldest civilization, 
and the best brain possibilities in Europe. Will 
become again a great power in controlling the 
thought of the world. Their patience. Knowledge of 
the value of time as a multiplicator. Americans 
weak in this. Italians exceeding wise legislators. 
Difficulties in the way of national revival. Want 
of education, mental and moral. Provincial and even 
municipal jealousies, not to say animosities dating 
from ancient wars. Burden of civil and military 
lists inherited from late bad governments. Useful- 
ness of army as an educational and uniting force. 
Death of Victor Emmanuel ; universal grief. Death 
of Pio IX. ; indifference of people. Attempt to extort 
retractation from Victor Emmanuel on his death-bed. 
Loyalty of king*s chaplain, and king himself. Funeral 
of Pio IX. Attempt of Papal party to use it as a 
political demonstration thwarted by the Roman mob. 
The latter to be blamed, but the former far more. 

Humbert I., King by the grace of God, and the 
iciU of the people. His loyalty to constitution. Be- 
lief in religious liberty. Monarchy safe during his 
life-time, but exists only on good behaviour. Italian 
tendency not toward a return to papal rule, but to- 
ward a Republic. Great mistrust of people of any 
approaches by Crown toward Vatican ; and so, to 
some extent, of the Queen and Duke of Aosta. 
These latter good Catholics, but thoroughly true to 
the nation. Promise of the young Prince of Naples. 



Lecture 5. The Vatican Council and the Protest 
for Old Catholicism, This Council and the Declar- 
ation of the Papal infallibility a fixed idea with Pio 
IX. Its calling opposed by best councillors ; pushed 
by Jesuits as ^ needed check to growing power of 
foreign episcopate. Obstinacy of Pio IX. His wor- 
ship of himself in his office — a second St. Peter ; a 
new Papal dynasty ; " Quem Deus vult," etc. Irreg- 
ular calling of Council. Irregular representation — 
majority in Italian hands. Protests against modes of 
procedure. France. Germany. The book " Janus." 

Pretexts for Council — disciplinary measures, the 
lives of the clergy, etc. Real aim — the declaration 
of Papal infallibility. Further intention to intro- 
duce the word Roman as describing the church in 
the Creed. The scheme moved by an American 
Archbishop as a matter of policy. Defection of this 
Archbishop from line agreed upon by American 
Episcopate. This to have been a united opposition 
on ground of inexpediency. Cause of this defection 
as stated by Archbishop of Halifax. Dogma op- 
posed by some as contrary to faith, by others as in- 
expedient Archbishops Kenrick, Connolly, Pur- 
cell, and others. Speech of first : " Habenda ac non 
Habeta." Testimony of members of Council dur- 
ing session to buying, brow-beating, coercion " beyond 
the management of a democratic ward-meeting." 
Archbishop of Halifax pulled down from the pulpit. 
Bishops turned back from railway station by police. 
" Prisoners here till we do the Pope's will." 

Final vote in private: 88 against it; 61 for it 
with a qualification; 371 for it The minority rep- 
resented the best and most civilized constituency. 
Exclamation of the Archbishop of Westminster : 
"Now we are conquerors of history." Flight of 
minority, with mutdkl pledge to resist from their 
Sees. Final public vote. Bishops of Little Rock 
and Ajaccio alone voting "non placet." Vatican 
struck by lightning. Interpretation of this in Ro- 
man pulpits : " The law was given on Sinai," etc. 
Utter collapse of minority when separated. Bishop 
of Cleveland. Theories under which submission 
was justified or explained : St. Louis ; Cincin- 
nati; Little Rock. Helplessness of Roman Epis- 
copate over against Vatican. Quinquennial faculties. 
Roman church in America yet under the Missionary 
Board — the Propaganda. Strossmayer, Bishop of 
Diakovar, alone held out 
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Priests truer to convictions of truth than Bishops. 
Protests in Germany, France, Switzerland. Arch- 
bishop of Munich, and Dol linger. Remarkable 
character and power of latter. Organization of 
movement in Germany. Cologne Qpngress. Dr. 
Reinkens consecrated Bishop. Succession through 
old Dutch line — the so-called Jansenist Bishops. 
First principles of movement — protest against two 
latest Papal dogmas. Examination of position, 
however, soon forced back to first six Councils as 
only authoritative exponents of the faith. Illustra- 
tion here of fact that the Papacy alone is the real 
block to reform in the Roman church. 

Organization in Switzerland. Bishop Herzog. 
Failure to organize in France. Michaud. Pere 
Hyacinthe. Dangers from state and political in- 
terests in both Germany and Switzerland. Whole- 
some progress since cut loose from these. Far 
greater moral work in educating and liberating re- 
ligious thought in other bodies, especially in England 
and America. The two Conferences at Bonn under 
Dr. Dollinger. Reunion to be sought by agreement 
upon the substance, the necessary substance, of the 
faith and order. This to be verified by historical 
research — the antithesis to Cardinal Manning's 
position, and that also of most Protestants. Auton- 
omy of national churches in matters of opinion and 
discipline. These need not be any obstacle to intercom- 
munion, though desirable that they should be brought 
into harmony as far as possible. Intercommunion 
practically reached by Episcopal bodies other than 
Roman Catholic. This scarcely to be ranked as 
Episcopal henceforth. It has become Papal — the 
Episcopate absorbed in the Papacy. Greater diffi- 
culties in the way of the reunion of national 
churches; but these not insuperable. The same 
principles of toleration, of the right to differ in 
matters of pious opinion, might well be extended 
more fully to individuals within the several churches, 
and, I doubt not, soon will be, as was the case in 
the earlier ages of the church. The lesson that we 
may learn from the evil wrought by Papal intole- 
rance and attempts at repression. Protestant, as 
well as Roman, Inquisition. 

Lectube 6. The Present and Future of Chrtstt- 
anity in Malt/. Centralization of church. No longer 
a church but a government People no longer in- 
terested in it, except for sake of the wares they think 



they can buy from it. Spiritual interest secondary 
at Vatican. Padre Curci — character — past ser- 
vices. Opportunities of observation as great Jesuit 
champion, and editor for sixteen years of OivUta 
Cattolica, His last book, 11 Vaiicano Regio^ a scath- 
ing indictment of his church. 

Leo XIII., his character — earnest, devoted to 
church ; not large minded ; drawn off by petty re- 
forms ; indirection : case of the Belgian bishops ; 
the madonnas of Lourdes and Loretto; not free-— 
^ broken in " immediately after election. Relation to 
Cardinal Franchi. Jealous of his predecessor. Pre- 
cautions against poisoning, in daily living, in mass. 
Absolutism toward Bishops. Recent reception of 
Archbishop of Capua. Less vain, but pushes the 
pretensions of his office further than Pio IX. 

State of religion among people and clergy. As- 
tonishing ignorance of Bible — incidents illustrating 
this. Italian translation. Curci's work in this re- 
spect How received by Italian Bishops. No desire 
to extend studies in this direction. ^Christ un- 
known " according to Curci. 

Mariolatry : Rival Virgins in Rome ; Tivoli. 
The month of Mary. The Cult of the Casa Santa 
di Loretto. Its treasures, pilgrimages. New So- 
ciety founded in 1883 for conversion of the world. 
Spiritual favors granted to it by Leo XIIL in the 
way of indulgences greater than any granted by the 
Popes before him. 

Corruption of clergy. General mistrust of their 
morality by laity and by one another. Celibacy 
perhaps good for owner of standing army, but bad 
for the men themselves and the people. 

Hopes of Reform. Protestant missions from out- 
side. Badly scattered — often working against one 
another. Most important — American Methodist and 
Baptist and English Wesleyan ; good men in charge 
of these. The Libera Chiesa and Gavazzi — little 
weight — rationalistic tendencies. Discouragements 
of Protestant work : against all Italian instincts and 
traditions, which crave historical traditions, author- 
ity, order, and beautiful worship. Little serious 
progress made by foreign missions in Italy. Walden- 
sian movement more hopeful : a well educated min- 
istry, admirable management Great pity that all 
money contributed for this kind of mission work 
could not have been put into their hands. Some- 
what narrow and intolerant at first, but growing 
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better as they enjoy religious liberty themselves. 
Reform movements within Roman church. Sympa- 
thizers with this even within the Episcopate. Cardi- 
nal Hohenlohe. DifRculties in way of Old Catholic 
movement in Italy. The Pope not a foreign Bishop 
usurping jurisdiction, as in case of Germany and 
Switzerland. Excuse for inaction on part of liberal 
Bishops in Italy — most of whom titular Bishops. 
Little readiness to give practical help on part of 
Bishops in other churches like English or Ameri- 
can, though this a duty according to Cyprianic rule. 
Italian laity in Italy indifferent ; clergy without 
friends outside of their own order ; poor as a rule, 
and with no power to support themselves by any 
secular work. The Count di Campello: his long 
fretting against his bonds. Society promoted by him 
ten years ago for the restoration of Papal election 
to Roman clergy and people. His resignation of 
Canon ry in St. Peters 1881, and withdrawal from 
Papal obedience. The Labaro, a daily organ for 
reform; its £ulure. His patient mission work to 
Jews in Ghetto and other poor quarters. Recogni- 
tion by Anglican Episcopate. Establishment in Via 
Nazionale of night-schools and chapel. Assistant 
priests ; uses provisionally American liturgy in Ital- 
ian, with permission to tise all of Latin rites that are 
consistent with primitive faith. In time a revision 
of the Italian liturgy. Large liberty granted by 
American Bishop in charge. Basis of faith the Ni- 
cene Creed and four general Councils. 

Resignation December 8th, 1883 of his Prelacy 
by Mons. Giambattista Savarese, Domestic Pre- 
late of Pope. Received the Communion in Ameri- 
can church on following day. Maintains same gene- 
ral principles as Campello. Received under Ameri- 
can Bishop in charge. Will become the natural 
bead of the movement Well known as a theolo- 
gian, canonist, and writer. One of the commission 
of picked theologians to whom Pius IK. entrusted 
preparation of his famous Syllabus. Motives of his 
action : the daily increasing loss of souls among his 
people arising from the false shepherding of the 
Popes, and recognition of the Papacy as supreme 
obstacle in the way of the reunion of Christendom. 

Profoundly impressed with two thoughts from 

observation of the Roman church. I. The power- 

lessness of material means to control or maintain 

ideas; nay more, the danger of the too great ac- 

2 



cumulation of these. The enormous accumulation 
of the Roman church in Rome in the way of both 
materiel and personnel (two fifths of land, one tenth 
of people). The fbrmer a dead weight, where not a 
positive source of corruption — the latter an illus- 
tration of the proverb that " Satan finds some mis* 
chief still for idle hands to do." Matter, whether in 
the form of power or rich endowments, may fetter 
mind for a time, but in the end mind always stronger 
than matter. Need of attention in our country 
to this matter — of laws limiting accumulation of 
real estate in hands of religious or charitable corpo- 
rations, and placing endowments within control of 
the living mind of the day. Unreasonableness of 
submitting it to the control of a past generation. 
Folly and wrong of such a system. 

II. The need of infinite charity toward those who 
differ from us, whether in other churches or our 
own — (a) Our own views may be wrong, or one- 
sided, or disproportioned ; and (6) even if ours right, 
the others may be perfectly honest in holding theirs ; 
and it is beyond all question better for a soul to hold 
erroneous views honestly, conscientiously, than to 
hold right ones hypocritically, dishonestly. 

Have tried in these lectures to give some glimpses 
of Roman church as I have seen it at its centre 
— of the state of religion in that country which has 
been under the exclusive teaching and control of 
the Papacy for centuries, and ought to be its show 
piece of work. The state of that country as to faith 
is of the worst. Very sad for a Christian to have 
to confess that all that is best to-day in Italy in the 
way of honesty, honor, patriotism, and enlighten- 
ment has been reached apart from the Roman 
church ; nay, only by revolution against the church. 
The Papacy cannot reasonably pretend to have any- 
thing better in store for the world, could it bring 
the world under its rule, than that which it has 
wrought in Italy. The Roman church has certainly 
not wrought there the works of Christ as none other 
hath done. So her proof by works failing, we come 
back to the other possibility of proving her claims ^- 
by the historical evidence of commission from Christ 
She cannot show this from Scripture or the writings 
of the fathers ; and she cannot show it by the pre- 
sumption of unbroken tenure from Apostolic times, 
because in the beginning, centuries before the 
Papacy was ever hinted at, we find the Episcopate- 
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existing with the declaration of absolute eqiiality 
among all Bishops. Failing to prove its claim to 
the vicarship of Christ, the Papacy is put into the 
position of a false pretender — an impostor, a most 
real enemy to Christ, no matter how much of his 
truth it may teach. 

In conclusion would remind you that back of the 
controversy with the visible Rome lies a deeper 
and harder one ; not outward, but inward ; not theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical, but spiritual — having to do 
with the spirit of Christ, and not merely the words 
of Christ. Reformers of sixteenth century broke 
free from the outward servitude to Rome, but not 
wholly from the inward ; cleared away many palpa- 
ble corruptions of doctrine and practice, but were 
not as successful in cleansing the inside of the cup 
and platter ; in freeing the church from the spirit of 
Rome — that spirit of domination, intolerance, fear, 
narrowness, and reliance upon outward means of co- 
ercion, which remains with us even to this day as 
a baneful inheritance from Rome and Rome's 
materialization of Christ's unworldly kingdom. The 
Romish church, for instance, would limit salvation 
to those outwardly received into covenant through 
her discipline of baptism ; did those who substituted 
for this the theory of saving through a conscious 
faith in what they were pleased to suppose God's 
exclusive plan of salvation open the gates of heaven 
an inch wider ? nay, they shut them closer. Very, 
very few there be, if that theory be true, that can 
be saved even by the death of that true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The 
Roman church has hedged in her means of grace 
with high walls of ever-narrowing belief and disci- 
pline, but some forms of Protestantism have guarded 
the sacraments with such sanctions as to faith and 
life and feeling, as to lift them up high out of reach 
of the sick and lame apd blind who needed most 
Uiose blessed means of healing. It is not the 
Roman priesthood only that has forgotten the Lord's 
charge to his first preachers, '^Freely ye have 
received, freely give," and misinterpreted the minis- 
try of him ^' who causes his sun to shine upon the 
evil and the good." Those are real Romanizers to-day, 
itf whatever outward communion they may happen 
to stand, who would force consciences to accept their 
views of truth by any moral persecution or by the 
coercion of any outward influences or authority. 



Man must himself iciU to receive the truth, if the 
truth is ever to make him free. And whoever takes 
from his neighbor this divinely given and guarded 
prerogative by any outward coercion, or by the in- 
fluence of any motive lower than the love of truth, 
takes from his neighbor his opportunity of raising 
himself Godward and does him an irreparable injury. 
To end the struggle with Rome, to heal perfectly 
the wounds in the body of Christ, to repair the rents 
in his church, we want to come to know better the 
personal Christ, until we can give up our ways to 
his, and our works to his ; and we must be willing 
to recognize fully, and to frankly proclaim, as suf- 
ficient for man's salvation, the simpler faith that 
Christ himself taught, those substantial and all suf- 
ficient truths that we teach our little children before 
we dare to profane their pure minds with our party 
divisions ; that we remember by the bedside of our 
dying, when the solemn peace of the life to come 
silences for the moment the childish discords of the 
present No creed formulated by fathers or coun- 
cils so fully explains the being or working of God, 
so clearly reveals him to our spiritual consciousness, 
or is able to draw us so powerfully to him, as that 
most Christian one of all given us by the disciple 
who leaned on Jesus' breast : '* Beloved, let us love 
one another, for love is of God ; and every one that 
loveth is bom of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not Grod ; for God is love." Be 
sure of this, every infraction of this divine law of 
charity to our brother — than which there is no higher 
law — will oppose a real obstacle to Christ's redemp- 
tion of this world, will do his cause a real injury, 
which can never be possibly made up by any im- 
agined jealousy for his honor or zeal for the purity 
of his teachings. St. John's test of orthodoxy is 
clear and uncompromising : " He that loveth not, 
knoweth not GodL** 

Rev. Dr. Buckley. Extempore Preaching. 
[Reported by a member of the Advanced Class]. 

Lecture 1. Definition. The utterance of thought 
previously conceived and adopted, prepared with more 
or less precision, in language fitted for the occasion. 
Comparison with the best in other methods. L 
With reading advantages : 1. Ease, power, and natu- 
ralness of vocalization. Clergyman's sore throat a 
disease of the reader. 2. Grace in action. 3. Power 
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in QBO of the eye. 4. In reflex power of audience 
upon the speaker. 5. In power to take advantage 
of thesitaation. II. With memoriter method. Dis- 
advantages of the latter. 1. In power of the eye, 
memoriter speaker mtii^ look trtVAtn. 2. Embarrass- 
ment from reflex action of audience. 3. The mental 
strain unbearable. 4. Memory the first thiog to 
fiul. Extempore speaker less likely to fail than any 
other, if master of his art. 

Lecture 2. Language with Reference to Ex- 
tempore Spectking, There are two uses of language : 
To express, 1. thought, and 2. feeling. Repetition 
of feeling allowed, but not of thought. Origin of the 
power of language. Rateof mental motion. Clear- 
ness of conception in (1) memory of words ; (2) 
laws of association. Two forms of thought 1. 
(Complete, short sentences. 2. Tcanslation of these 
into other forms of expression. Language for ex- 
tempore speech. 1. Every word must be mastered 
and used in its exact sense. 2. Must be understood 
by the audience. 3. A due proportion between long 
and short sentences must be observed. 

Lecture 3. How to acquire a Good Vocabulary, 

1. Read, with reference to mastery of words, the 
Bible (A. Y.) and Shakespeare. 2. Listen criti- 
eaUy to good speakers. Study words as vehicles of 
thought. 3. Talk well in private, and talk much. 
4. Read or speak aloud for half an hour daily. 
Preparation of thought I. Greneral preparation: 
Thought consists of fiicts and ideas. Accumulate, L 
fiusts of Bible history ; 2. of natural science ; 3. of 
church history and biography ; 4. of general history 
and biography ; 5. of the institutions under which 
we live ; 6. of human nature ; 7. a store of anec- 
dotes and similes. II. Preparation of feeling : A man 
must have, 1. positive religious convictions ; 2. ' a 
great desire to do good and to succeed. Three 
things of importance: 1. Study systematic theology 

2. Study elocution. 3. Be a well man. 
Lecture 4. Special Preparation. All religious 

discourse divided into, 1. discussion of topic; 2. 
elucidation of text ; 3. series of observations ; per- 
suasion and appeal. I. The first two require the 
same preparation. L Comprehend the root idea. 
This will give the definition, explanation, and proof 
if needed. 2. Throw the root idea from the ab- 
stract into the concrete. This gives the practical 
application. II. Observations. Every observation 



has its root idea ; work it out IIL To persuade, 
a man must himself be a battery of feeling. Special 
preparation of feeling. Meditation, prayer, and the 
inspiration of preaching. 

Lecture 5. The Preacher in the Pulpit. In 
preceding services keep as far as possible away from 
the sermon. Begin deliberately and say the first 
thought that comes into the mind. Defects of the 
extempore method. How to remove them. 1. 
Fatal fluency of speech. Be a constant reader and 
thinker. Make exhaustive, special preparation. 2. 
Repetition. Keep record of lines of thought. 8. 
Great failures due to two things, (a) forcing the rate ; 
(b) failure to control the style. Once a month write 
an elaborate doctrinal discourse. Commit proof-texts 
to memory. Prepare evening sermon the first of the 
week ; morning sermon the last Make a faithful, 
earnest, and protracted effort to extemporize. If 
you fail, use some other method. 

Pres. Ward. The Building of Society at the West 
Our nation develops according to the ideal of all 
English-speaking people, viz. to establish the rights 
of each individual as a part of a united mass. The 
Congregational idea applied to the state. Then 
society does not grow anywhere, least of all at the 
West, by chance. The growth is according to God's 
plan. Our only warrant for being in the ministry 
is that we are carrying out this plan. Grod is in this 
growth now, not simply was in it He sends men 
to the West now, as much as he sent Abraham or 
Paul or Luther or Robinson to do their work. Evi- 
dently it is Grod*s plan to have this country taken 
and held by the English-speaking people. This is the 
only reasonable explanation of the restless pushing 
to the West It was not to get room enough, but to 
plant outposts. Hence the early movement to the 
Genesee country; then to the Western Reserve; 
then to Illinois ; Iowa ; and now all along the line 
from Minnesota to Texas. Each movement west 
has broadened the plan and quickened the pace. 
The material progress of the country and the age 
has helped to deepen and intensify this idea. This 
makes the present the grandest chapter of history 
that has ever yet been written ; and now is the im- 
perial hour of missions. 

All the varied elements that enter into the prob- 
lem are intensified, and at the same time made more 
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plastic, by being transferred to the West, where 
everything i^ in a state of solution, waiting for some 
nocleus around which to crystallize. The largeness 
and freedom of the West show their effect, first, in 
lawlessness and dislike of formality ; then looseness 
of the moral code. Sometimes these conditions be- 
come permanent, but never of necessity. Here is 
the field for the local church. Wherever the church 
comes early things are ^arcrf in the right form. Here 
the point of advantage for the Congregational polity ; 
because it can adapt itself to any style of people, 
any stage of civilization ; because of the common- 
sense way of getting at things ; because it allows the 
local church to govern itself and decide the form of 
creed and confession ; because it does not demand 
members of any particular grade either of ^^ descent " 
or " culture," but takes men as it finds them, and 
with them does the needed Christian work of a 
community. 

The local church, more than at the East, becomes 
the centre of society, education, temperance, and 
even sometimes, in a good sense, of political infiuence. 
Hence a minister must be a large-minded man. No 
attainment out of place. He must plan things on a 
generous scale. Must know everything : be familar 
with the form and working of our Government, from 
the Town Meeting to the Supreme Court — this for 
the sake of influencing the foreign-born element; 
must know " civil service '* and the Indian question. 
Must be pure and single minded, and believe that 
the kingdom of heaven is the only reality, and that 
it is bound to come to its own upon the earth, because 
it is God's kingdouL Believing in God as a present 
power and sure at last to be supreme, he can win 
men to the same beliefl Obstacles : Foreign ele- 
ment. But this by no means wholly bad. Their 
disregard of the Sabbath the worst. Catholics. 
Though of the same spirit as all over the world, 
yet by the large freedom of the West compelled to 
yield many cherished methods. In this way they 
lose largely their hold on the young. 

CaiUions and Suggestions to the Minister. — Do 
not expect to find sceptics. - Prepare no sermons with 
them in mind. Take for granted that men want the 
gospel, which tells them they are sinners and Christ 
the only Saviour. Waste no time in argument to 
prove these points, but assume them as true. Do 
not undervalue your aadienoe. Many have a better 



education and far wider experience than yon. Be 
willing to give of your own self in time and work to 
any man that asks help, at any time of day or 
night. Have faith in yourself as a minister of 
Christ, and others will have faith in Christ. Keep 
all your gentlemanly and courteous habits. Soiled 
linen, long hair, and slang will ruin the best man, 
and sooner West than East. Yet never be afraid 
to soil your hands in your own work or to help an- 
other. Never forget how things are done *' at the 
East,** but NEVER quote the East as the standard. 
Never be over anxious about your personal comfort, 
or your salary ; and on no account ever solicit for 
your own support. Be very scrupulous about paying 
your bills, and hold the church to the same rule, so 
that you and it may be the standards of honorable 
dealing. Do not spare yourself in the work ; neither 
do you overwork. Begin the very first week to train 
the church in giving for outside objects. The poorer 
it is, the more need of this. Do not follow a single 
one of these hints unless you fully believe them; 
and be always watching for a better way of doing. 

Prop. John P. Taylor. Assyriology. 

Lecture 1. The History of Cuneiform Decipher- 
ment. 

Lecture 2. Excavations at Nineveh and Babylon. 

Lecture 3. The Assyrian Eponym Canon in its 
relations to Biblical Chronology. 

Lecture 4. Assyria in the Kings and the Kings 
in Assyria. Light thrown by the inscriptions on 
Pul, Tiglathpileser II., Shalmaneser lY., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Assurbanipal. 

Lecture 5. Nahum and Nineveh. How far is 
the prophet confirmed by the monuments ? Can the 
date of No-Amon's fall be used to fix the date of 
the prophecy? 

Lecture 6. Nineveh and Jonah. Is the book 
historical? Objections to this fourfold. Answers. 
Assyriological marks of historicity. These multiform 
and cumulative in character. 

Lectures 7, 8. Abraham in Chaldaea and out of 
it Situation of Ur. Ancestral language. How 
far surrounding ideas and customs affected Terah's 
household. The worship of Mercury at Haran. The 
sacrifice of the first bom in Accad and in Canaan. 
Chaldaea and Elam. Abraham's defeat of Chedor 
laomer. 
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Lecture 9. The Assyrian Language. Semitic, 
hieroglyphic, syllabic: a tongue of polyphones. 
The syllabaries, — what ? Writing of Accadian 
origin. Evidence of use of papyrus. Clay the or- 
dinary material. Helps and hinderances to the 
knowledge of Assyrian. Phonology, grammar, syn- 
tax, etymology, etc. 

Lecture 10. The Book of Daniel and the Mon- 
uments of Babylonia. 

Lecture H. Assyrian Literature. Assurbani- 
pal*s library. Translations and the Chaldean orig- 
inals. Nature of the tablet-books. Literature 
astronomic, commercial, magical, historic, mytholog- 
ical, etc Babylonia to Assyria what Greece to Rome. 

Lectu^ie 12. Assyrian Art. Representations 
of the Greeks. Personal ornaments and boundary- 
stones. Statues of Tel-Lo. Age of Assumasirpal 
and Shalmaneser II. Sculpture. Simplicity and 
vigor of bas-reliefs. Nimrud obelisk. The art of 
the Sargonides. Khorsabad palace. Painted tiles. 
Sennacherib the builder and the warrior. Elabo- 
rateness of the art of Assurbanipal. Assyrian war- 
scenes. The beauty of the horses and lions. Re- 
ligion a moulding principle throughout. 

Lecture 13. The Chaldean Genesis and the 
Hebrew. Creation, Sabbath, Eden, Fall, and Flood. 
Agreements and disagreements with the Bible. 
Originality of the Mosaic history. 

Lecture 14. The Assyrian Religion: its pan- 
theon, its theology, its worship, and its influence. 
First the demoralizer of Israel. In the end the 
purifier and sanctifier. Turanian demonology and 
Assyrian star- worship. Fanaticism in warfare. 
Struggle of polytheism with monotheism. The fall 
of Babylon the divine sentence on inhumanity and 
impiety. Captivity no time for borrowing heathen 
traditions. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS. 

BY MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

Ess AT I. Mr. J. H. Heald. The Doctrine of 
Justification : A Study in Paulinism. 

[The essayist has not sought to adhere strictly to the 
methods of Biblical Theology, but has allowed himself some 
freedom in drawing inferences beyond the explicit statements 
of the Apostles]. 

The key to the doctrine of justification is the 
necessity of righteousness to salvation. Paul's keen 



sense of the holiness of God and man*s need of 
righteousness, cultivated by his Pharisaic training, 
was not removed, but deepened, by his Christian 
experience. The gospel was to him " the power of 
God unto salvation," because *' therein is revealed 
a righteousness of God" (Rom. i. 17). 

Salvation. Paul generally assumes that his 
readers know what salvation is. It consists nega- 
tively in deliverance from the divine wrath against 
sin (Rom. v. 9), positively in life normal and full 
(v. 17, 18 ; viii. 6, 10), eternal life (vi. 23). God 
is the source of life ; apart from him is death. Sin- 
ners are alienated from the life of God " (£ph. iv. 
18). Right relations with God are therefore. neces- 
sary to salvation on both its positive and negative 
sides, i.e. righteousness is necessary to salvation. 

Riyhteotuness, The word is not, save in a few 
instances, used by Paul in the classical sense of up- 
rightness. Its primary relation is not to human 
standards, nor to the individual consciousness, but to 
God (Rom. ii. 13, Sucaoc ^ro^ 0c^; cf. vi. 13). 
The important consideration not what men think of 
one, nor what he thinks of himself (1 Cor. iv. 3), 
but what God thinks of him (ver. 4). Righteous- 
ness is conformity to the will of God, or that in man 
which satisfies God with respect to him ; the primary 
idea being one's standing with God. The term is 
thus fitted to its use in connection with the doctrine 
of justification. 

Justijication, To justify is to declare righteous, 
or in conformity with the will of God. Does not 
consist in making righteous, but simply in declaring 
(by word and treatment) what already exists. ^* The 
doers of the law shall be justified" (Rom. ii. 13), 
i.e. declared righteous ; the doing of the law would 
make them so. God is justified (Rom. iii. 4, quoted 
from Ps. Ii. 4), i.e. not made righteous, but shown 
to be. Christ was justified in the spirit (1 Tim. iii. 
16), i.e. when "declared to be the Son of God with 
power," etc (Rom. i. 4). Justification the antithesis 
of condemnation (v. 18 ; viii. 34), which does not 
make one unrighteous, but declares him to be. But 
while justification does not mean making righteous, 
it implies the existence of righteousness. As con- 
demnation, when the act of Grod, implies the cer- 
tainty of guilt, so its antithesis, justification, must 
imply the certainty of righteousness. The act of 
justification, whether the hypothetical justification 
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of works (Rom. ii. 1, 3) or that of grace, is always 
the same ; viz. God*8 judgment of approval on the 
ground of conformity to his will. 

Bow can Bighteousness be attained f The only 
way naturally known, that of complete fulfilment of 
the law, whether of Moses or of conscience (i. 19, 
20 ; ii. 26). None have met or can meet this con- 
dition. The Gentiles, renouncing God (i. 21, 28), 
have forfeited all claim to life (ver. 32), and become 
exposed to the wrath of God (ver. 18). The Jew, 
although condemning the evil works of the Gentiles 
(ver. 23), guilty of the same (ii. 1). As he who 
offends in one point thereby becomes guilty (Gal. 
iii. 10; cf. James ii. 10 ; Matt. v. 19), no distinction 
can be made (Rom. iii. 22), for all have sinned (ver. 
23). Those who appeal to the law for justification 
are only accused thereby of their sin (iii. 19), re- 
ceiving, instead of approval and acquittal, wrath and 
condemnation (iv. 15 ; iii. 20). And even if past 
sins could be overlooked, one would still be pre- 
vented from fulfilling the law by the principle of sin 
within him (vii. 21-23). The most terrible thing 
not what one was, but what he is (ver. 24), the slave 
of sin (ver. 14). If man is to attain righteousness, 
it must therefore be other than that of the law (iii. 
20). If there be such a righteousness, it could be 
known only by revelation — is actually revealed in 
the gospel (i. 17) as apart from the law (iii. 21), a 
gift (ver. 24) ; called God*s righteousness (i. 17; iii. 
21 et al.), because he alone can give it. It is re- 
ceived as a gift (v. 17), through faith in Jesus Christ 
(iii. 22). Is grounded in the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus (ver. 24), which consists in his becom- 
ing a propitiation (ver. 25) such that God can justly 
declare those who believe in him to be righteous 
(ver. 26). 
Nature of the ** righteousness of God^ Not our 
. own in the sense that its source is in us (Rom. x. 
3 ; Phil. iii. 9) ; not Christ's in the sense that his 
obedience is imputed to us (imputation not taught 
even in 1 Cor. i. 30) ; not merely remission of past 
sins, for the man himself is justified (Gal. ii. 16) ; 
not a pseudo-righteousness, but genuine, for it is 
such as God approves (Rom. i. 17; iii. 21, and fre- 
quently) ; but righteousness in the sense that it 
satisfies God and is conformity to his will (see defi- 
nition of righteousness) — his will being that the 
ungodly and undeserving, recognizing their ill-desert 



and trusting in Christ as a propitiation, should be 
accepted. Such are, on account of Christ's relation 
to them, as pleasing to him as those who never 
sinned. The justification of the sinner not therefore 
an arbitrary act of (jrod ; not, as Weiss seems to teach 
(Bib. Theol., i. 439), like the conduct of Old Testa- 
ment judges in justifying the ungodly (Isa. v. 23 ; 
Prov. xvii. 15) ; for (Jod justifies those who have 
become acceptable to him, and can justly do so 
(Rom. iii. 26). 

Query : Is justification in this sense identical with 
forgiveness? The latter a negative word, looking 
especially toward the past; the former, while in- 
cluding the forensic idea in forgiveness, better ex- 
presses the present reality and positive import of 
the grace in question — denotes that the sinner not 
only has escaped condemnation, but has gained posi- 
tive approval. 

Two elements everywhere appear as necessary to 
justification: (1) Christ in his propitiatory work; 
(2) the faith of the sinner in Christ as a propitia- 
tion. These two elements sustain very different 
relations to justification ; the former the ground of 
it, the latter the necessary condition (sine qua non). 

The ground of justifcation. In general, " By 
him every one that believeth is justified " (Acts xiii. 
39 ; cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11) ; more specifically, ''justified 

by his grace through the redemption that is in 

Christ Jesus " (Rom. iii. 24 ; cf. Titus iii. 7), which 
consists, viz. in his propitiatory death (Rom. iii. 25). 
We are "justified," ''made nigh," "reconciled," 
*'by his blood" (h tw ai/iari), "by the cross," "by 
the death" of Christ (Rom. v. 9; Eph. ii. 13, 16; 
cf. Col. i. 20, 22). Undoubtedly, then, it was 
especially in his death that Christ was propitiatory. 

How did Christ in his death satisfy God f Paul 
content for the most part with declaring the fact. 
Christ's death, however, not merely a declaration, 
but a demonstration of (rod's righteousness (Rom. 
iii. 25,26; for force of wS€i(iy see 2 Cor. viii. 24; 
Phil. i. 28) ; and not merely of his righteousness in 
general, but in the particular act of justifying the 
believer; i.e. the fact that here was a propitiation 
sufficient when accep^d by the sinner to satisfy 
God proved- that God did not justify him without 
sufficient ground. The reajsons why Christ's death 
so satisfied God only suggested. 

1. The significance of Christ's death due to his 
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person. Un-PauHue to separate his death from his 
person and make the former propitiatory: ^^whom 
God set forth as a propitiation " (Rom. iii. 25) ; 
*^v)ho is made unto us righteousness" (1 Q)r. i. 30); 
^ Him who knew no sin God made to be sin for us" 

(2 Cor. v. 21); ^Christ having become a 

curse for us " (Gal. iiL 13 ; cf . 1 John i. 22 : koX avros 
lAoa/Aos Icrri). Not suffering alone, but the Sufferer, 
satisfied God. His person significant, (1) in its 
relation to God : such that what Christ did for man's 
redemption was the work of Grod (2 Cor. v. 19 ; 
Bom. v. 8). (2) In its relation to man : must be 
^< born of a woman, born under the law," to redeem 
those in like condition (Gal. iv. 4). A relation to 
the race on his part similar to that of its first pro- 
genitor (Bom. v. 12 et sq.) necessary to man's justi- 
fication (▼. 19). By reason of his unique person 
Christ could sympathize both with God in his 
righteousness and with man in his sin. 

2. The efficacy of his suffering and death due not 
so much to the physical as to the moral element 
therein, viz. his obedience (Bom. v. 19 ; cf. Phil. ii. 
8), according to Grod's decree (1 Cor. ii. 7 ; Gal. iv. 
4). This obedience not merely incidental to the 
propitiatory aim of his death, but as vital a factor 
in securing our justification as Adam's sin in secur- 
ing our condemnation. 

3. The significance of Christ's death further due 
to the peculiar relation he therein bore to man as a 
sinner, and specifically to sin : he died for us (1 Thes. 
V. 10: Bom. viii. 32; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15) ; as sinners 
(Bom. V. 6, 8) ; for our sins (1 Cor. xv. 3). In 
his death Christ sustained a relation to sin different 
from the relation he sustained to it in any other as- 
pect of his work (Bom. vi. 10; he died unto sin, 
but did not live unto it) ; a relation necessary to our 
justificatiou (2 Cor. v. 21) ; consistent with his own 
sinlessness (2 Cor. v. 21) ; voluntarily assumed (Gal. 
iii. 13); at the appointment of God (Gral. iv. 4). 
Sin not merely the efficient cause of his death, but 
the reason why it was necessary for him to die 
(Bom. iv. 25). Sin the principle of his death, i.e. 
its whole cause, reason, necessity, was his relation 
to sin (Bom. vi. 10). This was not the imputation 
of our sins to him ; nor a mechanical, nor a pseudo 
relation ; it was rather a real relation, involving both 
God's identification of him with a sinful race and his 
own sympathetic appropriation of our condition as 



sinners (1 Cor. xv. 3 ; cf. Bom. v. 8), and of God's 
feeling against sin (2 Cor. v. 21). The relation of 
Christ to man in his sin was so close that the curse 
of the law against the transgressor became in some 
sense his own (Gal. iii. 13). Was the death of 
Christ the substitute (2 Cor. v. 14) for that of the 
sinner? Not literally (the preposition is vrrtp, not 
dvri) ; in that case it would be our physical life that 
we owe to him, as his physical death could hardly 
be a literal substitute for our spiritual and eternal 
death. And that interpretation of 2 Cor. v. 14 
would make his resurrection also substitutionary 
(ver. 15). His death the substitute for the sinner's 
rather in the sense that all his death meant is the 
sinner's for appropriation (with v. 14; cf. Bom. vi. 3, 
8 ; vii. 4), and when thus appropriated satisfies Gk>d. 

Other representations of the effect of Christ's death 
differ only in form from that of Bom. iii. 24-26, 
whether, it is represented (1) as a redemption price 
(1 Cor. vi. 20 ; vii. 23 ; cf. Eph. i. 7), in which case 
believers are redeemed by it to Grod (context of 1 
Cor. vi. 20 and vii. 23), from guilt and the curse of 
the law (Gal. iii. 13), the death of Christ being re- 
demptive because propitiatory (Bom. iii. 24-26) ; or 
(2) as effecting reconciliation between Grod and man 
which consisted in removing all that separated man 
from God (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 13-16). This 
reconciliation was not a purely subjective affair 
transacted within the soul of man ; on the contrary 
it was brought about objectively through Christ and 
in his person (2 Cor. v. 18; Bom. v. 10), and all 
the sinner can do is to accept it (2 Cor. v. 20). 
Beconciliation, although in its aim universal (2 
Cor. V. 19), becomes actu&l only to the believer; 
for those who are reconciled are also to be saved 
(Bom. V. 10 et sq.) ; Christ's death is made signifi- 
cant as a propitiation only through faith (iii. 25). 
Justification accorded only by the justifying judg- 
ment of God (Bom. v. 16, 18). 

Faith as the necessary condition of JtistificO' 
tion. The righteousness provided in Christ and the 
consequent justification, become the sinner's on the 
sole condition of faith (Bom. iii 22, 26 ; iv. 24 ; v. 
1 ; X. 4; Acts xiii. 39; Gal. ii. 16; Phil. iu. 9). 
Faith is not a mere intellectual act, but absolute 
trust — in God, as having delivered up Christ for 
our trespasses and raised him again for our justifica- 
tion (Bom. iv. 24, 25), and as according to the be- 
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liever his justifying judgment (ver. 5) ; or directly 
upon, or in Christ (the various expressions are 
inaT€v€tv CIS Xptarov: Rom. x. 14; Col. ii. 5; Phil, 
i. 29; 7rum<: iv Xpurr^ : Gal.iii. 26; Col. i. 4 ; Eph. 
i. 15 ; wtoTts 'Irjcov Xpiarov : Rom. iii. 22, 26 ; Gal. 
ii. 16 et al). Faith simply receptivity to the grace 
given us in Christ. Not faith of itself, but the object 
appropriated by it, secures justification. Although 
we are justified cic ttuttccos (Rom. v. 1), it is cv tw 
alfian (ver. 9), or iv T<p ovd/Ltart tov Kvpiov Irjcrov (1 
Cor. vi. 11). As legal justification would be cf cpywv 
and cv vofna (Gal. iii. 11), so gracious justification is 
Ik TTioTcws and Iv XptorQ (ii. 17). In the one case the 
principle of works, in the other that of faith, is the 
medium through which one establishes the necessary 
personal connection with the ground of justification. 
Faith, the only condition on which justification is 
possible, is also the condition on which it becomes 
consistent with man's nature, as it implies the right 
attitude toward God, viz. consciousness of sin, repudi- 
ation of merit, longing for righteousness, and the 
recognition of a provision outside one's self for ac- 
ceptance. This, although not explicitly stated by 
Paul, may be fairly implied (Phil. iii. 9 : righteous- 
ness through faith involves identification with Christ). 
In the very act of accepting God's grace the believer 
becomes God's possession (I Cor. vi. 20), and the 
justified are to reckon themselves to have died to 
sin when they believed on Christ (Rom. vi. 3, 11). 

Essay II. Mr. Thomas W. Minnis. Jesus' Wit- 
ness to the Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
I. 1. The purpose of this essay is to examine 
the evidence as gained from Jesus' treatment of the 
Scriptures as to the nature of the Bible. What 
testimony there is in Jesus' exposition of the Scrip- 
tures for distinguishing the Bible and the word of 
God. Does Jesus' use of the Scriptures indicate 
whether the word of God is contained in the Bible, 
or is co-extensive with the Bible. If there is such 
a distinction, it is probable that it would be mani- 
fest in Jesus' use of Scripture. His treatment 
might not show a positive doctrine, yet his method 
may afford evidence as to this distinction. 2. 
The necessity of the inquiry : (a) The proba- 
bility in a book-revelation of a distinction in its 
elements. Supernatural in its origin, human in its 
agencies. Natural to expect a formal and a real 



element in its contents. If there are such elements, 
a study of the contents of the Scripture will disclose 
them, {b) Scripture by many is said to be in all 
its parts inseparable in value and contents. Others 
claim that being in all its parts of equal value, and 
discovering facts and duties not now pertinent, say it 
is outgrown. The true nature of the Scriptures only 
to be gained by an inductive study of their contents. 
3. The method and scope of the inquiry. The 
basis of the inquiry an inductive study of Jesus' in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament writings. Jesus' 
attitude toward portions of the Scriptures compared 
with the whole. The evidence from Jesus' citations, 
expositions, and references to the ancient Scriptures. 
The examination proposes no further end than the 
simple testimony of a particular argument. The 
argument may be inconclusive, resulting in no evi- 
dence. This would not be a denial of the dual ele- 
ment in Scripture. It would simply be a denial that 
such distinction can be proved from Jesus' testi- 
mony. Jesus may not directly nor by inference affect 
the subject of our discussion ; then the conclusion 
must be established on other grounds. The inquiry 
is to be distinguished from certain other questions 
with which it has been confounded. 1. From the 
question as to Jesus' witness to the infallible author- 
ity of the Bible. The purpose of our inquiry does 
not involve the proof of that fact, or Jesus' testimony 
respecting it. That is a question by itself, and not 
requiring treatment in this discussion. So far as it 
may be necessary to take any position in the matter, 
the infallibility of the Scriptures is assumed. 2. 
From the question as to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and the canonicity of the Old Testament books. 
These are fully and entirely assumed at the begin- 
ning of the discussion. 3. PVom the question as to 
the inspiration and authenticity of the record of the 
New Testament The binding force of the utter- 
ances of Jesus as contained in the gospel is acknowl- 
edged. The inquiry will ask. What kind and degree 
of evidence is furnished by Jesus as to the nature of 
the Scriptures? What is its value in distinguishing 
the different elements of the Bible. This will re- 
quire a preliminary discussion of the nature and 
limitation of Jesus knowledge, and general attitude 
toward the Old Testament 

II. Jesiis^ knowledge and authority. Two theories 
of his knowledge possible to believers in Christ's 
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Deity : 1. Jesus subject to human conditions in 
acquiring knowledge. Discussion of scriptural pas- 
sages bearing upon this theory. 2. Jesus retained a 
full, perfect, and ever-present knowledge of all things. 
Based upon, (a) his penetration into the thoughts 
of men ; (b) Foreknowledge of things. 3. Sinless- 
ness. Objections to this theory as based on the sin- 
lessness of Jesus. Sinlessness not necessarily involv- 
ing perfection of knowledge. Technical problems 
require technical study and knowledge. Ethical 
perfection does not demand critical knowledge, but 
perfect intuition in moral and spiritual truths. 
Ignorance possible to Jesus from the relation of his 
human to his divine nature. His divine nature in- 
fluenced his human according to the laws of human 
personality. Growth and development of the divine 
consciousness in his human nature. Human powers 
quickened by his divine nature. Scriptural events 
indirectly bearing upon this point discussed. Devel- 
opment involves incomplete knowledge. The New 
Testament record of critical knowledge in Christ's 
consciousness. His general uncritical attitude ; be- 
cause Jesus did not contradict the belief of his time, 
did he lend his authority to that belief? Observe : 1. 
In the absence of precise knowledge as to that belief 
we cannot affirm whether Jesus accepted or denied 
that belief. 2. We cannot limit Jesus' own under- 
standing of the Scriptures by the understanding of 
prejudiced hearers. Hearers' misunderstanding of 
his sayings in various passages and parables dis- 
cussed. Three courses open to Jesus as to critical 
questions : 1. As not within the scope of his mission. 
2. He could have affirmed his positive opinion, and 
made his truthfulness responsible for the correctness 
of his view. 3. He could have declared his ignor- 
ance. The third position in harmony with the 
recorded limitation in the New Testament It is 
also in harmony with his sinlessness. By not know- 
ing wrong knowledge is not ascribed to Jesus. 

HI. 7%e Formal Element in the Structure of the 
Scriptures. Jesus' citations from the Old Testament 
Their characteristics as abridgments, condensations, 
and paraphrases. The variable element in the quo- 
tations. The words of the Old Testament used as 
instruments. The essential and unessential in the 
quotations. The relation of the particular tongue 
used to the spiritual idea. Jesus' use of Hebrew 
and the Septuagint verBion. Special reasons in the 

3 



nature of human relation to revelation for a certain 
tongue, but not essential to revelation itself. No 
spiritual significance in the use of a particular tongue. 
The language of the age and nation used as a vehicle. 
The truth divine, but brought in a Jewish vessel. 
Terms peculiar to the age of composition. The 
numerous references to the government and peculiar 
political institutions of that time. The temporary 
portions in the passages alluding to the trades, social 
usages, and slavery. The pictures of Jewish and 
Oriental life which are unessential to the spiritual 
truth. The personal utterances of the early writers 
as compared with the impersonal sayings of Christ 
The early message shaped and colored by private 
and national peculiarities. The primitive writers' 
language accommodated to their hearers and age, 
but not erroneous. The local historical references 
and events which are embodied in the revelation. 
Their unessential character as revelation of divine 
truth. The terms and references to the church as 
an outward system are unessential to revelation. 
The history relating to the church as a system con- 
tains temporary elements. The peculiar tendencies 
of different countries determine the outward form. 
The unessential in the message respecting the tem- 
ple worship, the priestly office, the Judaic ceremonial 
service. Certain directions in the Scriptures which 
are now obsolete. The variable element in the 
general system of Judaism. The outward form of a 
system combining civil and ecclesiastical powers 
transient when these powers are separate. Illustra- 
tions which have been changed by the advances of 
modem science. This temporary element is not a 
contradiction of the truths of science. The difficulty 
in reconciling the crude interpretation of Nature's 
laws does not necessarily concede a contradiction to 
a fact in nature. The expressions of the inspired 
writers colloquial. They are true for the purpose 
intended, but for nothing further. Subsequent sci- 
ence exhibits the incompleteness of the early writers' 
scientific knowledge. With advances in scientific 
knowledge the language and application of revealed 
truth would show a variable and temporary element 
in their writings. 

IV. The Formal Element in the Ethics of the 
Scriptures. Jesus recognized the ethical continuity 
of Moses' doctrines with his own, also their imper- 
fect nature. Jesus acknowledged a formal and an 
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ideal morality in the Old Testament. Moses' precepts 
inverted by Jesus; private oaths, Lex talionis, re- 
striction of love to one*s own nation, the centralization 
of worship about the temple, and the Judaic regula- 
tion as to fastiug, praying, and almsgiving. The 
imperfect morality of Moses as to the toleration of 
polygamy, the regulations of the Sabbath and divorce. 
Jesus' attitude to divorce; divorce under certain 
conditions agreeable to the will of God. The form 
determined by the moral condition of the people. 
The Mosaic doctrine of retribution in its form tem- 
porary. It was defined according to the moral cul- 
tus of his age. The fundamental principle in these 
moral truths permanent. The ancient Scriptures 
had in view a double object — to instruct men in their 
moral needs, and to prepare their successors for a 
higher religious state. The temporary element in 
the New Testament. Ethical commands. Change of 
the moral status of the community to the new dispen- 
sation. The high ideal gaining supremacy and the 
formal disappearing. Illustrated in the regulations 
pertaining to the duties of slaves and masters, to the 
relations of subjects and rulers, to the use of wine, 
and to the duties and privileges of women in the 
church. This concession of a past ethical code in 
the Scriptures does not destroy their original purpose 
and value. They designate the pedagogic power of 
the Scriptures upon the generations of the past. 

V. The Formal Element m Prophecy, Jesus' in- 
terpretations of prophecies. His adoption of the 
typical sense in prophecy. The typical theory of 
prophecy as compared with the theories of ** double 
sense " and " accommodation." The " accommoda- 
tion " dilutes the original meaning of the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies. Their distinct design becomes a 
remarkable accidental agreement The '^double 
sense" offers no safeguard against pious vagaries. 
What is meant by Scripture fulfilment. A fulfil- 
ment takes place whenever what is predicted is 
made actual ; whenever what is not • yet full is 
made full. Fulfilment may occur either at once, 
contemporaneously, or in successive steps, future. 
This elastic sense to the word " fulfilled " required 
by the use of the early Scriptures by the inspired 
writers. Illustration of Jesus' use of the typical 
sense of prophecy (Matt xiii. 14). The typical 
significance of the Jewish people to the contempo- 
raries of Jesus (Markix. 13). The hostility against 



Elias of Jezebel viewed by Jesus as typical of what 
had occurred to John the Baptist The temporary 
elements of the special predictions of a Messiah 
which are gathered up in Christ The priesthood 
of the kingdom of Israel foreshadowing the high- 
priesthood of Christ The transient portions of 
these prophetic revelations The Scriptures testify 
to a typical sense in the prophecies of a Messiah. 
1. In the nature of the Old Testament dispensation 
as a dispensation pointing forward. In itself incom- 
plete ; its utterances, facts, and figures crowned in 
tlie later revelation of Christ and the apostles. 
Many Scriptures had a good and intelligible sense 
before Christ appeared, but perfectly realized in 
him. 2. Clear intimations that the Old Testament 
should be in part understood in a typical sense. 
The designation of the Messiah not merely as 
David's son, but as " another David " (Jer. xxx. 9 ; 
Hosea iii. 5 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 24 ; xxxvii. 24). 

VI. Tlie Formal Element in the Doctrines of Scrip- 
ture. The distinction Ixetween the absolute truth in 
the doctrines and the preceding approximations. The 
progress of doctrines from the germs to their final 
and ultimate form. A visible amplification in the 
Old Testament teaching. The historical transactions 
between God and man exhibiting varied aspects of 
doctrines. The doctrine of immortality in its slow 
approach in the Pentateuch and the prophets to the 
developed doctrine of the gospel. The germs of 
truth in the early books are of secondary importance, 
and derive their interest from the light of the devel- 
oped doctrine in the gospel. The doctrine 6f retribu- 
tion, dimly stated and confined to the earthly sphere 
in the Pentateuch, culminates in the synoptists. The 
former stage of the doctrine now occupies a subordi- 
nate place in our systems. But even in doctrines 
which, when fully developed, are found to be perfect 
truth there are in what preceded their perfection ele- 
ments which belong to the form. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation was made familiar to the mind of man by 
a series of Theophanies — manifestations of the Angel 
of the Covenant — through many generations, and 
Messianic prophecies. When the doctrine reached its 
fulness in the Son of Man, what preceded was antic- 
ipatory and subordinate. The doctrine of sacrifice. 
There were centuries of training by the use of 
animals, costly offerings, and sacrificial types and 
symbols before the doctrine reached the principle of 
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an atonement bj the offering of the Christ. The 
figures and symbols are the temporary forms of the 
final completed doctrine. The Old Testament sys- 
tem implied a fuller revelation of doctrine, (a) It 
presents a system which requires a completed reve- 
lation as its complement, (b) It presents a mani- 
fold system through which men passed, not explica- 
ble by mere natural religion, or the dispensation 
itself, and needing further light. The later doctrinal 
revelations deprive the former stages of doctrines of 
their primary importance. The anticipatory element 
of a preparatory, and secondary character. The doc- 
trinal developments relative to the absolute divine 
truth. 

YII. Conclusion, A brief historical resum^ of 
the modern theories of the Scriptures. The view 
akin to the Jewish Rabbis. The Old Testament a 
book of science, philosophy, moral teachings, and 
religion. There is no room for the formal in this 
view. The belief in the Scriptures as merely a book 
of doctrinal revelation. The dogma of this view is, 
DO progress in revelation. An examination of the 
Scriptures shows it is not a doctrinal compendium. 
Matthew Arnold's view of the Scriptures as a book 
of ^literature." The strength and weakness of 
this opinion. The view of the Scriptures as a his- 
tory and unfolding of God's redemption. The 
phenomena of the Bible as discussed previously, are 
considered in relation to these different theories. 
Summarizing the results of the inquiry, the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the Scripture compels us to make 
a discrimination in its contents and relative value. 

Essay III. Mr, George W. Mitchell. The 

Development in the Life of Jesus. A Study of 

the Gospels. 

I. The object of the essay is to inquire if there 
was in the life, consciousness, and plan of Jesus a 
development, or progress. 

U. The basis of the essay is a study of the four 
Gospels: 1. The Grospels are the authentic record 
of a historic life, — the life of Jesus, the unique Son 
of Man. No attempt has been made to test the ex- 
ternal evidences for the Gospels ; we read them as 
they are. The picture of Jesus the Christ drawn in 
the Grospels is the abundant evidence of their historic 
trustworthiness. 2. So we may say of miracles: 
neither the Gospels nor the Divine personality of 



the phrist can ever be established with miracles as 
the basis of argument To the people and gener- 
ation that saw them they constituted the essential and, 
if given, the conclusive evidence of the mission and 
person of the worker, ** That God was with him." 
So Christ points to them (John x. 32-39). Mira- 
cles as a corroborative evidence to later generations. 
3. We read the Gospels, and study Christ He is 
not to be classified with men ; he is a man, but in 
his person something has come into the race that is 
not of it This something was "from heaven"; it 
was *• from God." Here we meet the great truth 
of the incoming of the Divine into the human. Has 
God thus come into the race? The Gospels must 
answer. 

HI. Before hts Birth. Born of a virgin of Israel, 
declared to have been conceived by the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. i. 18-20 ; Luke i. 35). Mission and work also 
declared : ** To save his people from their sins **(Matt 
i. 21) ; "To sit on David's throne" (Luke i. 32.) 

IV. Ifis Childhood, He was a real, a natural 
child, like other children. Nothing of the prodigy 
about him. The marvels and precocities of the 
apocryphal gospels cannot attach themselves to him. 
The gospel picture of his childhood is a picture of 
purity and beauty, with a rich promise for the future 
— Luke ii. 40 : "And the child grew and waxed 
strong, becoming full of wisdom ; and the grace of 
God was upon him." L There was a natural physi- 
cal growth. He became strong and active. 2. A 
growth in wisdom : " becoming full of wisdom." As 
a child he needed to learn ; he was not born with a 
mature mind, a trained intellect; but the growth 
was to a fulness. " And the favor of God was 
upon him." 

V. TTte Visit to the Temple, The marvellous 
child still natural. Thinks the doctors can answer 
his questions, and solve the problems of his child- 
mind. Thinks he can be about his father's business 
better there than at Nazareth. His eager attention 
and inquiring mind. The surprise and delight of the 
doctors. The answer to his mother. The return 
to Nazareth (Luke ii. 52). 

VI. The Life at Nazareth, " He was subject 
to them." L Jesus in the family. The eldest of 
seven children. Household cares and tasks. His 
relation to the children of the family. Temptations 
and trials connected with such. Effect on the life 
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and character of the growing boy. 2. "Is not, this 
the carpenter ? " His father Joseph's tra<le. Helps 
in the support of the family. How it elevates toil ! 
3. His study of the Scriptures. His familiarity with 
them in later years; aptness of quotation. His 
eager, penetrating searching of the Scripture in 
which his Father's will was revealed. 4. His love 
for and study of nature. The lieauty of Nazareth. 
His habit of retirement. The effect and training of 
liis quiet, secluded life, and of his secret communion 
with nature and his Father. 

VII. Tlue Beginning of his Public Life. The 
prophet, his kinsman, in the desert. The call to 
re()entance. The baptism for remission of sin. 
Jesus comes to the baptism. Why should lie come? 
The Baptist surprised, as well as we. It is not from 
any sense of sin or feeling of repentance, but to 
'^ fulfil all righteousness," meet all requirements. 
The voice from heaven, — for John, the sign of the 
One who should baptize with the Holy Ghost ; for 
Jesus, in answer to the deep ponderings of his soul 
and the strong impulse of a mighty task. He had 
not yet come to know convincingly his life work. 
At this act of submission, of seeking, the voice came, 
— the Spirit clearly rested upon him. He is the Son 
of God. He seeks guidance in communion with 
God in the desert. 

VIII. His Temptations, " Tempted of the Devil." 
The forty days and nights a continual struggle with 
temptation. Three typical or culminating tempta- 
tions recorded. Their meaning. The divine mys- 
tery of suffering. Decision as to the way he should 
accomplish his work. The temptations real. Jesus 
might have yielded. Jesus a genuine man ; kept 
his manhood pure and holy ; not because superior to 
temptation, but through and in the midst of mani- 
fold temptations. His whole life a moral struggle. 
Compare the long preparation years. Compare also 
his intense struggle in Luke ix. 51 ; Mark. x. 32 sqq., 
and the agony in the garden. Jesus' character per- 
fect ; but character must be formed, kept, not given. 
Inferences from this study. Jesus' manhood real. 

1. His life one of physical growth and development. 

2. His a life of mental growth and development 

3. A life of moral growth. He '' advcmced in favor 
with God." Temptations met and duties performed 
resulted necessarily in a strengthened moral character. 

XI Bis Limitations. Growth implies limita- 



tions. Physical limitations. He was weary, etc 
Even his cures, at times, are wrought in answer to 
prayer. Moral limitations involved in temptability. 
Consideration of Mark. x. 18. Jesus' struggle with 
sin not over till his death on the cross. Mental 
limitations. We cannot fathom Christ's knowledge. 
But he was a man, and in a certain real sense had 
laid aside the power and knowledge of Deity. 1. 
His knowledge of men unique. He knew their 
nature and motives. Did not nee<l that any tell him 
of man. A peculiar sense of the nature and power 
of sin. The new birth. 2. Knowledge of himself: 
{a) as the Son of God. This a development, inti- 
mated, but not fathomed, in the temple at the age 
of twelve, pondered during the eighteen years at 
Nazareth. He came seeking light to the bap- 
tism of John. The voice from heaven declared him 
the Son of God. This the first clear intimation; 
in the desert he accepted and appropriated to him- 
self the work and position of the Son of God. This 
knowledge develo{)ed till he is able to declare tliat 
the Father and he are one. It involves even the 
knowledge of pre-existent glory, (b) As the Messiah. 
His opening message : ** The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand." The year of jubilee. His conception of 
his Messiahship. Christ's plan. Two views: (1) 
That he ex[)ected the co-operation of the better Jews 
and the establishment of a temporal kingship. The 
attitude of the people convinced him that he could 
not do this ; he then seized upon the thought of his 
death as the central power of a spiritual kingdom. 
(2) That from the first he recognize<l and acted upon 
the plan of work which involved his death. The 
first view contrary to the whole movement of the 
Gospels. The outcome of the temptations in the 
wilderness was as to this very matter ; viz. the work 
and nature of his Messianic kingdom. His decision 
touched this very point His kingdom was to be 
spiritual, inward. He did not seek popularity. 
" See thou tell no man." He hides from the people 
who would make him king. Note his parables of 
the small beginnings and slow growth of his king- 
dom. Evidences in his own words. At the first 
feast (John ii. 18, 19). His attitude to the people 
of Jerusalem (vs. 23-25). A second intimation at 
the same feast (John iii. 14, 15). The import of 
the comparison. Evidence also in the synoptists. 
During second tour of Galilee (Matt xii. 40). His 
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iDstmctioDB to his disciples (Matt. x. 38, 2ravpo9, 
the sigu of humiliation and disgrace). The direct 
statement in Matt. xvi. 21 sqq. The conversation 
at the transfiguration (Luke ix. 31). Jesus knew 
and accepted the plan which involved his death ; it 
was not an afler thought. This knowledge, how- 
ever, was not absolute. He did not know there 
was no other way. There was a reality in his 
prayer in the garden for deliverance, if deliverance 
were possible. We must notice one other limita* 
tion of his knowledge : Matt. xxiv. 36 and Mark 
xiii. 32. The exact time of the coming of the Son of 
Man, Jesus plainly declares that he, au the Son of 
God, does not know. That it is to come he knows, 
its purpose, mode and results he declares. But the 
Hfne is hidden in the secret of the' Father. For 
another instance of such reservation on the part of 
the Father cf. Matt. xx. 23, where Jesus frankly 
acknowledges that the positions asked for by the 
two brothers arc not at his disposal. This view of 
Christ's life corroborated by a consideration of, 

X. His Teething. A complete progressive scheme 
of his teaching cannot be constructed : but we can 
note a progress. 1. Characteristics of hb earlier 
teaching. (l)He began with the call to repentance 
and the preaching of the year of jubilee. (2) His 
gospel a gospel of joy and gladness, of hopeful love 
for the sinful and suffering. His intense sympathy. 
His wonderful ministry of healing. (3) The Ser* 
mon on the Mount. The beatitudes, a new kind of 
philosophy. A comfortable doctrine for the children 
of sorrow. (4) The pure and lofty morality of his 
teaching. The friend and frequent companion of 
publicans and sinners, he yet sums up his code of 
morals in that highest possible formula ; " Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect." 2. His later teadiing. The burden of this is 
his own relation to men and Grod, and the claims 
which he makes upon men. He is the central figure 
of the new kingdom of God. His marvellous self- 
assertions : He is the Light of the world ; the way 
to Grod ; life is in him as in God ; men are to 
trust and honor him as they do God ; prayer to be 
offered in his name. His claims upon men reach to 
the inner life, the deepest sanctities of the soul. 
Loyalty to himself is the supreme virtue and necessity 
of the new kingdom of God. The underlying and 
CttlminHting principlea of his gospel are a personal 



affection and a personal allegiance to him as Lord 
and Master. The explanation of this progress of 
teaching is in a recognition of the growing appropri- 
ation to himself of his work and position as the Son 
of God. 

XL Conclusion, Jesus was the incarnate Son of 
God. The incarnation took place at the concep- 
tion. So that from the first, in a real sense, the 
Divine was present in the human ; but it was con- 
ditioned by the limitations of growth and develop- 
ment This development included the physical, 
mental, and moral natures, and continued through- 
out the whole earthly life of Jesus. The success of 
Jesus' life actually depende<l upon his keeping him- 
self pure and holy in the midst of numerous and 
persistent temptations. There was a real possibility 
that he might fail. That he did not fail constitutes 
the basis of his helpfulness to men. 

* 

EssAT IV. Mr. Charles S. Murkland. Synthetic 

Theism. 

This paper is an attempt to build synthetically 
upon the residue left over after the last analysis of 
phenomena. It starts with Spencer's statement of 
the ultimate reality, viz. " the persistence of force," 
and proceeds to ask under what conditions is this 
ultimate reality presented to our thought. 

L First, is the numerical conditioning. Fiske 
(Cosmic Phil., i. 89) definitely concedes this. If 
we think at all, we must think of the ultimate 
reality as numerically conditioned ; as one, not many. 

II. A further conditioning in our thought is 
made necessary by uniformity of sequence or natural 
law. No theory of the genesis of law is thinkable. 
The attempt of '* Physicus " reasons in a circle. 
The changes resulting from any primary collocation 
of force and matter must be thought of as depending 
upon some essential relation between that which 
acts and that which is acted upon. Spencer says 
(F. P. S 65) that uniformity of law '^is an imme- 
diate corollary from the persistence of force." This 
is not all the truth. Uniformity of law is part of 
the content of the phrase "' persistence of force," and 
not simply an immediate corollary. We cannot 
think of force except as an efficiency which under 
precisely similar circumstances will produce pre- 
cisely similar results. That is, we necessarily think 
of force as in a constant essential relation with that 
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by means of which force is manifested. Cohesion is 
not a property of matter ; it is a phenomenon pre- 
senting to us a constant relation between force and 
matter. The phenomena of gravitation present a 
similar, perhaps identical, relation. Laws, so-called, 
are the forms which such relations assume in our 
thought. Until the foundations of our thinking- 
are subverted, we must thus think of the ultimate 
reality as conditioned. 

III. The Synthetic Philosophy compels us to 
think of matter as itself a condition of the ultimate 
reality. "The relative reality which we know as 
matter is necessarily represented to the mind as 
standing in a persistent or real relation to the abso- 
lute reality " (F. P. p. 167). But if any manifesta- 
tion — matter, motion, space, time — is necessarily 
presented to the mind as standing in a persistent or 
real relation to the absolute reality, then the mind 
must think of that reality as conditioned by every 
such manifestation. For a condition is nothing more 
or less than such a relation. 

IV. We turn to the active manifestations of per- 
sistent force. The sum of phenomena presents a 
progress most clearly seen in the organic world. 
But development of the organized must always 
demand corresponding change in the unorganized. 
Life could not appear before the earth reache<l a 
certain temperature. Variation of species demands 
not a stable, but a developing, environment. A 
stable environment becomes conservative. Both 
organized and unorganized must be plastic if there 
be actual progress beyond fixed limits. As a matter 
of fact, there have been successive changes in the 
unorganized environment, and such changes as have 
removed the limits which else would have been 
effectual barriers in the way of progress. Survival 
of the fittest organisms, tlien, is not sufHciently 
comprehensive as a statement of the method of de- 
velopment The environment, too, must be " fittest," 
i.e. such as shall demand higher forms of life, and not 
lower. The sweep of phenomena, then, manifests 
activity directed along a certain line, whose direction 
is indicated by the increasing complexity of organic 
life. 

V. At this stage we have a choice between two 
possible increments to the content of the phrase 
" persistence of force." We must think of force as 
choosing the course taken in development, thus in- 



volving intelligence and volition ; or else we must 
think of force as so conditioned that by the necessity 
of its nature it produces the phenomena of a progress 

— leaving the question of intelligence and volition 
unconsidered until more be known. It is important 
to remember that while one alternative demands 
intelligence, the other does not preclude it. Our 
course is, manifestly, to take the second alternative, 
adding to our already developed content of persistent 
force this increment: a nature so conditioned that 
from inner necessity it produces a progress in the 
succession of phenomena. 

VI. Haeckel strongly emphasizes the importance 
of psychical activity in development. Psychical 
selection he calls '' by far the most important of these 
forms of sexual selection." Psychical activity is 
the most significant factor in the highest develop- 
ment. This is no mere inadvertence on the part of 
llaeckel. The operation of intelligence and choice 
is manifestly efficient in the highest development. 
But if so, it is in that fact manifest in all develop- 
ment. This argument must not be confounded with 
that from analogy — from the fact that we design to 
the conclusion that there is a world-designer. That 
is not our present method. The phrase '* persistence 
of force" must involve a content of conscious direc- 
tion, because such direction is manifest in psychical 
selection. To our synthetic view psychical activity 
must not stand apart as an isolated, unrelated phe- 
nomenon. It is presented to us as a manifestation 
of the ultimate reality, and as standing in a persistent 
or real relation to that reality. Thought cannot 
embrace anything greater than itself. That the 
ultimate reality should have any manifestation higher 
than mind is inconceivable. Therefore the negation 
of that formal supposition must be in the content of 
our thought That is, we cannot think otherwise 
than that mind is the highest product of development 

— that psychical activity is the ultimate manifesta- 
tion of the already conditioned reality. We are 
compelled to think of the ultimate reality as condi- 
tioned by intelligence. Persistence of force has, 
then, this content : conscious unity, manifesting per- 
manent purjx>se in persistent activity. 

VII. This is Monism : " Where teleological dual- 
ism seeks the arbitrary thoughts of a capricious 
Creator in the miracles of creation, causal monism 
finds in the process of development the necessary 
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effects of eternal, immutable laws of nature" (Haeckel, 
Hist, of Creation, i. 34). Teleology requires no 
dualism. But is our monism pantheistic ? A valid 
theism must afford some elements which it possesses,' 
but which are exclusive alike of atheism and pan- 
theism. The course of our argument thus far ex- 
cludes atheism, not pantheism. 

1. Negatively. Although our process has not 
excluded, it has not, on the other hand, demanded, 
pantheism. We have simply found manifestations, 
conditioning in our thought the ultimate reality, but 
never interfering with the possible conclusion that 
the immanent, conscious unity is also transcendent. 
The path is clear. We see no reason why there 
may not be a conscious activity which is not the 
developing world, even though that activity is mani- 
fest by the world, and touches the world at every 
point. 

2. Positively. We shall find that this increment 
of transcendcTice does attach itself to the thus far 
discovered content of the persistence of force, o. It 
is obvious that in the increasing heterogeneity there 
enter what are called ideal elements, which become 
factors in development through man's sense of rela- 
tion with them. The higher the development, the 
more important the part per/or med by these uni- 
versals, the true, the good, and the beautiful. The 
individuals who are recognized as the highest products 
of development are those in whom this sense of rela- 
tion with the true, the good, and the beautiful is 
the most potent influence. The perfection of the 
individual, the perfect adjustment of external and 
internal relations, seems to consist in the perfection 
of conscious relation with these universals. h. On 
the other hand, all our thinking rests primarily upon 
faith in the objective validity of the ideal element of 
truth. It must not be forgotten that back of all 
necessary beliefs lies the belief antecedently neces- 
sary,. that at the heart of things there is truth. It 
is because of this belief that, having found at the 
core of the universe force, we rest in that as per- 
sistent and true. Similarly of goodness. Not simply 
is it a fiction of the imagination ; it is necessarily 
accepted as having an objective validity, as a mani- 
festation of the ultimate reality. That which is the 
essence of goodness enters the content which in our 
thinking conditions the ultimate reality. Likewise, 
there is no accounting for the sense of beauty but by 



positing an external something, distinct from us, yet 
related to us ; this relation l)eing that which we must 
think of when we try to think clearly of beauty, c. 
This threefold .sense of relation, then, while it justifies 
its one existence in that it is the most exalted factor 
in development, involves the necessary thought of 
distinction from and relation with the conditioned 
reality. Pantheism is thus excluded. So far as 
human thought can go, this is the meaning of 
transcendence. 

VIII. Result of the synthesis. Accepting the 
phrase "persistence of force" as an expression of 
the ultimate reality, we find involved in its content 
this : a conscious unity, conditioned by truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, by immanence and transcendence, 
by relation with and distinction from ourselves, — 
manifesting permanent purpose in persistent activity. 

IX. Supplementary consideration of the fore- 
going method. The object has been simply to fiid 
what is necessary to our thought, rather than what 
has or may be known to have actual objective ex- 
istence. This method is followed {l)ecause it is the 
method tolerated by those who most strongly em- 
phasize the relativity of knowledge. We have not 
admitted that knowledge is relative, and in one case 
only have we suggested its objectively real con- 
tent. It must not be supposed that this method is 
uncertain as to its results. That which is necessary 
to our thought is beyond the region of doubt. It 
rests in al)solute certainty so long as mind endures, 
We cannot doubt our own existence. Whatever 
else is necessary to our thought partakes of the same 
certainty. We have assumed that there is a progress 
displayed in the sweep of phenomena. As our 
object has been to show the insufficiency of *' cosmic 
theism '* on its own grounds, this assumption is justi- 
fiable. They who do not believe in evolution are 
not here apj>ealed to, except in the general l^aring 
of the conclusion : If the theory of evolution be 
true, it is unthinkable apart from an illimitably con- 
ditioned reality, which persists throughout all changes. 

EssAT V. Mr. Clarence Pike. Tlie Holy Spirit 
and its Work as Develo|>ed in the Pauline Epistles. 

A. Introduction. 1. The constant reference by 
Paul of all spiritual graces to a superhuman source. 
2. Uses of the word irvcv/ia (spirit; in his Epistles. 

B. Source of the Holy Spirit. 1. Its designations. 
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The Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ, and often the 
Spirit, are interchangeable expressions, and mean 
practically the same thing. 2. This Spirit is not the 
inner iiatare of man himself, but something external 
to him acting upon him. This appears, (a) from the 
fact that it is called the Spirit of God ; {b) from the 
fact that it is sent by God ; (c) from the fact that it 
is received by man. 8. It is the energy or power 
of God in the soul. This power does the work of 
God in the human soul as well as in nature. This 
appears, (a) from its being called the Spirit of Grod ; 
(6) from its being sent by God; {e) from the fact 
that it is repeatedly said to do the same work that 
God does in various relations. 4. The gift of the 
Spirit is mediated by Christ, and so is often called 
the Spirit of Christ The outpouring of the Spirit 
is the result of Christ's ascension and exaltation. In 
the Christian dispensation it is given with a fulness 
of which former ages knew nothing. 5. Certain 
passages, such as Gal. iv. 4-6 ; Rom. viii. 26, 27 ; 
£ph. iv. 4-6; 1 Cor. xii. 6-11, et als., are mach 
quoted by evangelical writers to prove the distinct 
personality of the Spirit in the Godhead, and hence 
constitute elements in the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
is not within the scope of this essay to discuss that 
doctrine ; but this much seems clear, that Paul re- 
garded the Spirit as in some way God himself. 

C. General Character of the Spirit's work, 1. As 
a Spirit of power it is the great giver of power. 
It is constantly associated with this idea in prophet, 
preacher, and private Christian. 2. The nature of 
this power is especially manifest in that it is the 
Lord and giver of life. It is the agent of that resur- 
rection, both spiritual and physical, from death to 
life, which is accomplished in the union of the believer 
with Christ It is thus the sustaiuer and source of 
the Christian's virtue here, and of his hope of life 
hereafter. 

D. Teit of any alleged manifestations of the Spirifs 
presence. In general it is the reason of the believer 
(1 Thess. V. 21 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 32). 1. As God's Spirit 
is a spirit of truth, all teachings said to be from it 
must be in conformity with the truth. 2. As God's 
Spirit is also one of holiness, all influences said to 
be from it must make for holiness. 3. It is nx>re 
directly tested by its testimony to Christ He is the 
centre of all its teachings (1 Cor. xiL 8). This test 
prevents excessive subjectivity. The constant rep- 



resentation of the Spirit as sent from Christ, and the 
association with the character of Christ thus naturally 
resulting, explain many passages where the usage of 
the word Spirit approaches very closely to our usage 
when we speak of '^the spirit of Protestantism/' 
'^ the spirit of the times." 

E. The work of the J^rit presented in more 
deiaiL I. Its work in equipping the agents of the 
world's conversion. 1. Through the Spirit was com- 
municated to the world the body of saving truth 
through inspired men : (a) The Old Testament 
Scriptures ; (6) Revelations to the Apostles. 2. In 
the power of this truth the preachers of the gospel 
go forth to the world 3. But the Spirit is also said 
to aid the preacher directly with demonstration and 
power. 4. This power is often contrasted with the 
arts by which orators usually sway men, but is not 
to be understood as of necessity excluding them. 
II. The Spirit's work in forming and moulding 
Christian character. 1. It is God alone who is 
represented as giving frait and increase to the 
preaching of the word. The Spirit's influence 
within the hearers renders the word efficacious. 
They are led to see clearly their need, acd brought 
to an acceptance of Christ 2. Having accepted 
Christ by faith, God gives the Spirit, which assures 
of sonsliip. This is God's seal and pledge of com- 
plete redemption. The believer has the conscious- 
ness of the divine love, and is freed from l)ondage to 
fear. He comes into perfect fellowship with God. 
3. The Christian is now become a temple of the 
Holy Spirit, and must, therefore, be dedicated to 
God in body, soul, and spirit He belongs to Christ, 
and must, therefore, separate from that which is pro- 
fane. But, as God and Christ are holy, this dedica- 
tion implies the necessity of actual righteousness. 
The accomplishment in him of this actual righteous- 
ness is the work of the Spirit. It implies, (a) a total 
renunciation of all works of the flesh, i.e. sin ; (6) 
the development of all Christian virtues. By the 
Spirit, the reason of a man is restored to its true 
controlling power. The will is freed from the power 
of sin. The conscience is enlightened. The desires 
are gradually brought only to what is good. The 
person is assisted in his prayers. 4. In the course 
of this development graces are wrought in the 
Christian's soul by the Spirit which are at once a 
reward and a help. They are named by such inspir- 
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ing words as knowledge, faith, love, peace, hope, 
worship, joy. In general all desirable attainments 
and affections of mind are said to be gifts of the 
Spirit. 5. The Spirit as the conferrer of the charis- 
mata. Id addition to personal blessings the Spirit 
also confers power and might for work for others 
(See £. i. 3). This power was not confined to the 
Apostles, and official teachers of the church. In 
general, all abilities, whether natural or supernatural, 
were called charismata, or graces of the Spirit. 
These powers were the great recommendation of the 
gospel in the local communities. 6. All these works 
of the Spirit have a relation to the church as well 
as to the individual. The church also is the Spirit's 
temple. Each member of the church has his gifts 
only that he may use them for the good of the whole. 
When all so use them the whole organism is in a 
healthy condition, and only then. 

F. Law$ of the Spirit $ working, 1. It acts 
always through the faculties of the human soul. Id 
general the organ of its reception is the human 
vTcijyui, or spirit. But it is also spoken of as affect- 
ing the heart, conscience, mind, understanding, de- 
sires, etc ; in short, all the voluntary and rational 
faculties of man. 2. It does this in accordance with 
the uniform laws of the human mind, (a) Its great 
agent of power is the living preacher, {h) The 
preacher's weapon is the truth proclaimed, {c) The 
Spirit through the word and example of fellow Chris- 
tians, {d) Social influences are a power also, {e) 
The varying experiences of life are instrumental in 
the production of spiritual graces, {f) The recep- 
tion of the Spirit is intimately associated with the 
ceremony of baptism. We must not make Paul 
assert that baptism in itself is efficacious ; but he does 
not carefully distinguish between symbol and reality. 
{g) Finally, we undoubtedly have also the mysterious 
and invisible working of God in the mind which is 
made possible by the divine immanence in the uni- 
verse and in the human soul. 3. None of this 
spiritual working denies or supersedes the active 
energy of the human will. In every process of con- 
version, preaching, or holy living this is implied 
and demanded. 

6. Evidences of His presence in the individual 
Not to be sought in mystic contemplation or ecstasy, 
but in the natural fruits of piety. Whoso has these 
has the Spirit. 



H. How to obtain the Spirit, 1. Observe care- 
fully the laws of the mind and 6od*8 dealings with 
it implied in the preceding sketch, and conform to 
them. 2. Seek God in such ways as he is usually 
found. 



NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Rhetorical Exercises. A Rhetorical Exercise 
is held with each class once a month, with the Senior 
class on the first Wednesdav of each month, with 
theMiddle class on the second Wednesday, and with the 
Junior class on the third Wednesday. This exercise 
is under the conduct of the Professors in Homiletics 
and Elocution, and in connection with the Professors 
in whose department it may fall, and is designed to 
utilize the results of work in each department to the 
requirements of the pulpiu 

The following subjects have been discussed the 
past year. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Old Testament. To what extent and in what way 
should the Old Testament be studied in the Sabbath- 
school ? 

New Testament. Demoniacal possession, Mark v. 
1-21 ; Exegesis of Rom. xii. 17-21. 

Christianity and Science. Reasonableness of 
Christianity. Can we prove that we know ? 

MIDDLE CLASS. 

Biblical History. Isaiah as a man. 

Biblical Theology. The Preaching of Christ as 
given in the first three Gospels. The Pauline view 
of the Atonement in its influence upon God and 
upon man. 

Systematic Theology. The Interpretation of Di- 
vine thought in Nature. How can the Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture be stated to avoid popular misun- 
derstanding ? 

SENIOR CLASS. 

The Criticism of Sermons in method and delivery. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 11. Lectures to the Middle and Junior 
Classes begin Friday, Sept. 12 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 16 ; to the Advanced Class, 
Sept. 16. 

New Professorships. Professors Hincks and 
Taylor have entered on the duties of the Pro- 
fessorships reported in the preceding Bulletin 
as established. A synopsis of Professor Tay- 
lor's lectures in Assyriology is given on p. 12. 
This course will be extended the coming year, 
and other departments of Oriental Archaeology 
will be treated. 

Professor Hincks has lectured upon the 
Person of Christ as represented in his words 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels ; upon the 
first Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of James, 
as embodying the primitive Christian type of 
Christian teaching ; and upon the Pauline 
teaching as contained, (1) in its earliest form 
in the Epis^tles to the Thessalonians ; (2) more 
fully developed in the four great controversial 
and doctrinal Epistles, and (3) as further de- 
veloped in the Epistles of the Imprisonment. 
This course will be enlarged another year. 

The Hyde Lectureship. The Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale College, 
Bradford, England, will lecture at the begin- 
ning of the next Seminary Year on '* The 
Comparative History of the Greater Religions." 
The first lecture in this course is ap{K)inted at 



4 P.M., Sept 16, and is open to members of all 

the classes. 

The Southworth Lectureship on Congrega- 
TiONAUSM. Rev. A. Hastings Ross, M.A., will 
lecture on Congregationalism to the Middle 
Class. 



The Winkley Lectureship. The Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., of the Columbia 
Law School, New York, will give the Course of 
Lectures upon the Winkley foundation. Sub- 
ject; The Relation of the Christian Church 
and the Christian Religion to Jurisprudence, 
involving a discussion of the influence of the 
Church upon legislation in reference to Mar- 
riage and Divorce, a treatment of Charitable 
foundations for the support of the poor« and 
also for the maintenance of Learning and Reli- 
gion, and a consideration of the Church as an 
organization having a legal existence with legal 
rights and powers. 

Rev. Samual W. Dike, of Royal ton, Vt., 
will deliver Six Lectures to the Advanced 
Class on The Family, with special reference 
to Social Problems. 

For additional information respecting the 
Fourth Year for advanced Study, see the 
Annual Catalogue, pp. 20, 21. 

Honorary Scholarships. The system of 
Honorary Scholarships already instituted, will 
be available the coming year to the Senior, as 
well as to the Middle and Junior Classes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Tear for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

Li printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Class the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained of Mr. Warren F. Draper ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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SYNOPSIS OF lecturp:s. 

Dr. Fairbairn. The Comi)arative History of 
the Greater Religions. 

[Reported by Mr. Arthur W. Kelley.] 

Lecture 1. Religion is universal, and always 
a people's noblest possession. The history of 
religions introduces the philosophy of religions, 
and is preceded by: A. The Philosophy of 
religion, whose task it is to solve questions as 
to the origin, nature, and functions of religion. 
This has been attempted by I. Empirical phi- 
losophy; religion being accounted for by 1. 
Epicurus and Lucretius on the ground of fear ; 
2. Ilobbes, as founded on civil authority; 3. 
Hume, as based on the lower passions ; 4. De 
Brosses, on his fetich theory; 5. Comte, by 
reference to the " law of the three states" ; 6. 
Herbert Spencer, on his '' ghost theory." 11. 
Transcendental philosophy ; religion being con- 
sidered by 1. Lessing,as subsidiary to education ; 

2. Kant, as duty founded on divine command ; 

3. Schleiermacher, as feeling of dependence ; 

4. Hegel, as thought. Empirical theories fail, 
transcendental arc inade([uate. Religion is 
thought, feeling, action, realized in relation to 
the highest man knows or believes. 

Lecture 2. B. The History of religions pre- 
sents embodiments of the ideas native to the 
human spirit. The method of treatment must 
be scientific. Religions may be classified into 
1. spontaneous, — a. primitive, b. transformed, 
naturalisms; and 2. instituted, — the reformed, 
a. natural, b. spiritual, religions. They should 
be studied locally with relation to causes and 
conditions, and historically. The method 
must be analytic and critical, comparative and 
descriptive, leading to 1. an understanding of 
each religion independently ; 2. an exhibition 
of its universal relations and significance. 

Lecture 3. I. The Beligions of China. 
China's history, indigenous civilization, and 
consciousness of human dignity. Its religions, 
— Confucianism and Taouiam native, and 
Buddhism foreign — complementary, not ex- 
clusive. 1. 2350-675 B.C. Religion before 



Confucius spontaneous and natural. Classics : 
Shoo-king, She-king, Yih-king, Le-ke, giving 
maxims for government, a. Gods: Teen, 
the ruler, or Shang-te, supreme ruler, High 
Heaven, worshipped only by the emperor as 
representative of the people. Law is the 
prominent conception of deity — an adminis- 
trator, not creator. Each rank of the people 
worships an appropriate inferior spirit. 6. 
Man. Strong belief in ancestors' immortality, 
none in their own. Worship of ancestors. 
Personality lacking in all their ideas. 2. Re- 
ligion under and after Confucius evolutionary 
and conservative. Classics: Chuntsew, Lun- 
yu, Ta-heo, Chung-yung, Mang-tsze. Confu- 
cius transmitted, but also altered ; his ideal 
being to create perfect state and rulers. 3. 
Religion of Laou-tsze and the Taouists, revolu- 
tionary and creative. Classic : Taou Te King. 
Laou-tsze speculative, seeking the ultimate 
reason. Great degeneration of Taouism. Con- 
fucianism dominant. 

The Religions of India. H. BraJimanism. 

Lectuiie 4. Most important religion and 
most difficult to describe. India geographically 
and climatically favorable to a self-developed 
speculative system. Population heterogeneous: 
hill and forest tribes, Dravidians, Aryans, or 
Hindoos. Migrations and history. Periods 
of Brahmanism with corresponding literature : 

1. Brahmanism proper, 2000-400 B.C. a. Vo- 
dic Rig Veda, 1017 hymns, centering about 
1000 B.C. b, Brahmanic: (1) Earlier, Sama 
Veda, Yajur Veda, Atharva Veda, each Veda 
containing a Sanhita or collection of hymns, 
accompanied by a Brahmana or ritual. (2) 
Later i)hilosopliical systems and laws of Manu. 

2. Hinduoism, 100 a.d. to the present, a. 
Epic, Bhagavad-Gita ; b, Puranic. a. Vedic 
period. Chronology uncertain, but possible 
to determine the most archaic elements of the 
religion, the most recent hymns, and the 
process of change. 

Lecture 5. (1) Pre- Vedic period, extending 
; back to the time of Indo-European unity. De- 
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nominative and appellative terms for deity, 
dyaus, devas ; the idea being that of a briglit, 
beneficent being, representing the heavens, thus 
opposing the derivation of religion from fear. 
Earth associated with heaven ; both represented 
as productive powers, morally wise and good. 
These gods afterwards superseded. (2) Early 
Vedic period, from the Indo-Iranian unity to 
the settlement in the Land of the Seven Rivers. 
The deity is Varuna (from the word " to 
cover," cognate with ovpavo<;), corresponding 
to Ahura-mazda, and having six companions, 
the Adityas. He is entirely personal, having 
attributes physical and moral. His realm 
being that of law, men feel their sin before 
him, yet seek pardon from him as gracious. 
(3) Middle Vedic period, marked by forma- 
tion of new deities, sacerdotalism indicated by 
elevation of the Rishis or poet-priests. Ethical 
ideas perish, worship becomes bribery of the 
gods. Owing to their efficacy, sacrifices are 
deified in Soma, the sacrificial drink, and Agni, 
the sacrificial fire. Indra, the god of the 
troubled sky, the most conspicuous. 

Lecture 6. (4) Later Vedic period, begin- 
ning with the migration to the Ganges valley. 
Chief deity, Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, the 
lord of prayer, an apotheosis of the priest, 
marking the sacerdotalism favored by the new 
physical conditions and speculative spirit, re- 
sulting respectively in caste and a search for 
the ultimate cause in the " nameless god." 6. 
Brahmanism^ (1) Sacerdotal phase. The old 
speech being lost, and old forms sacred, the 
priests, who became necessary mediators, en- 
joined most complex ritualism, claiming that 
the sacred books were uncreated and eternal. 
(2) Speculative phase represented by the 
Upanishads, full of theosophic meditations; the 
problem being as to the ultimate being, its 
relation to the world and the soul. This uni- 
versal cause, the impersonal Brahma, a deifica- 
tion of the virtue of worship, variously con- 
ceived as atman or self, sat or being, asat or 
non-being. It is one and universal, everything 



being produced from it by evolution or emana- 
tion. (3) Political phase. The natural result 
of these principles in the sovereignty of the 
priesthood and hardening of caste. 

III. Buddhism. 

Lecture 7. Buddhism a development and 
reaction from Brahmanism. Ethically, a re- 
ligion ; metaphysically, not. Affinities with 
the Occidental and modern, with pessimism, 
atheism, agnosticism, nihilism, particularly 
Catholicism. Buddhist scriptures, Tripatikas 
(" three baskets ") : Sutras or Buddha's dis- 
courses, Vinaya or discipline, Abhidarma or 
metaphysics. Life of Gautama Buddha; the 
" great renunciation." Attainment of the four 
" noble truths " : (1) the existence of sorrow ; 
(2) the cause of sorrow, desire ; (3) the cure 
of sorrow, the suppression of desire ; (4) the 
way to be cured. The ideas encountered in 
the forest schools : (1) Being is one, though 
infinitely varied in manifestation ; (2) souls 
are indestructible, doomed to constant trans- 
migration, Brahma their source and goal ; (3) 
the great end of meditation to discover the 
way back to Brahma; (4) this end achieved 
only by the Vcdas, without the aid of sacrifice ; 
(r>) ignorance the chief cause of bondage ; (6) 
bondage promoted by works good or bad, re- 
quiring future retribution ; (7) deliverance 
through knowledge only. Buddha accepting 
neither Sankhya nor Vedanta philosophy, in- 
fluenced by the one in the notion of being, by 
the other in that of knowing. 

Lecture 8. 1. Buddhistic metaphysics. 
Pali the best interpreter of Ihiddha's own ideas. 
His notion of being. Hatred of sorrow, love 
for man, horror of transmigration. No recog- 
nition of creation or creating deity ; strong 
idea of moral order or law. Upadana (will or 
desire), the cause of sorrow, must be annihi- 
lated. Elements of man : the subjective and 
psychological, the skhandas (the essential prop- 
erties of being or the aggregate of experience), 
perishing at death ; the objective and onto- 
logical, the karma, persisting after death, and 
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organizing the new being. Upadana and 
karma, the obverse and reverse of the same, 
will and action ; the one personal, the other 
impersonal. Extinction of desire brings the 
promised salvation, nirvana, variously inter- 
preted as (1) a state of calm beatitude ; (2) 
total annihilation ; (8) a submissive state of 
mind, devoid of will — release from karma, 
consequently from re-birth. This last most 
true to the primitive idea. Buddhism essen- 
tially a practical doctrine of salvation developed 
into a religion. 

Lecture 9. 2. Buddhistic ethics taught the 
way to attain the end by the eightfold path of 
(I) right belief, (2) right heart, (3) right 
speech, (4) right action, (5) right profession 
or means of livelihood, (6) right spirit, (7) 
right memory, (8) right meditation. Tlie 
path includes four stages of existence : (1) 
hearing and practising the law, thereby break- 
ing the fetters of (a) illusion of self, (6) doubt, 
(c) trust in ceremonial and sacerdotal prac- 
tices; (2) breaking the fetters of lust and 
hatred ; (3) more perfect purification from 
lust and hatred ; (4) having broken the re- 
maining fetters of (a) desire of being here, 
(6) desire of being anywhere, (c) pride, (d) 
self-righteousness, (e) ignorance, the man be- 
comes an arhat or saint. The Dhammapada, 
" law of righteousness." Negatively, the moral 
law had its sanctions ; on the positive side, 
Buddha denied Brahma, but, needing an in- 
spiring spirit, the people deified Buddha, im- 
parting to him far more moral qualities than 
those of Brahma. 3. Buddhistic politics. 
Caste broken, new brotlierhood formed. Dis- 
tinction into laity and sramanas, tlie mendicant 
clergy. Bhikshus, the missionary preachers. 
Tlie reign of Asoka. Buddhism's contention 
with Brahmanism, its supremacy and tolerance. 

Lecture 10. IV. Eindooism, Brahmanism 
studied its rivals defects and advantages, re- 
formed, and regained its strength. From 
Buddhism it borrowed the ideas of penance, 
faith, beatitude. It clung to caste and the 



supreme absolute Brahma now under the triple 
guise of Brahma (formal, merely, and little 
worshipped), Vishnu, Siva. Philosophical 
schools still followed the Vedas : the Vedanta 
or idealistic school, the atomic Nyaya, tlie 
materialistic Sankhya. Buddhism's great power 
had been in its personality, the incarnation. 
So the old religion introduced Krislma, an 
incarnation of the gentle Vishnu, his exploits 
being recited in the Bhagavad-Gita. This is 
inserted in the Mahabharata, which, with the 
Ramayana, celebrates the achievements of war- 
riors. As the people thus furnished the basis 
of the reformed religion, it was called Hindoo- 
ism, as the old faith had been named Brah- 
manism from the priests. Vishnu's numerous 
incarnations gave the system immense power 
of absorption, and it has become a dangerous 
pantheism, not excluding polytheism. 

Lecture 11. V. Islam, An instituted re- 
ligion characterized by absolute authority, 
conservatism, and aggressiveness. Semitic 
spirit naturally inclined, socially, to the patri- 
archal system ; politically, to absolute mon- 
archy; religiously, to theocracy. Influences 
from Judaism, Christianity, and Parseeism. 
Life and characteristics of Mohammed. His 
assumption of the prophetic oflSce. During 
the Mecca period, patient, courageous, and 
tender — the prophet ; during the Medina 
period, vindictive, self-reliant, unfaithful to 
woman — the statesman. Mohammedanism : 
1. Doctrine. Cardinal points: a. faith in the 
one supreme God ; b. faith in a moral govern- 
ment; c. faith in divine authority of Moham- 
med's words. God represented as a mighty 
Creator, not the righteous, holy, or loving. 
Ethically the religion is the poorest instituted 
religion, the duties inculcated being formal: 
(1) belief in God and his prophet, (2) prayer, 
(3) fasting, (4) almsgiving, (5) pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 2. Polity, marvellously fusing all 
followers into a compact state, and compelling 
propagation of the faith. Periods: (1) under 
the four Caliphs, (2) Ommiades, (3) Abba- 
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sides. Bent into sects by its subjects, a pan- 
theism and incarnation being introduced. 
Shiites and Sunnites. Conclusion. 

Eev. Samuel W. Dike. The Family with 
special reference to Social Problems. 
Lecture 1. The aim of the Course is to do 
something towards pointing out the place the 
Family holds in some of the great questions 
that are to claim the attention of Christians 
and citizens. The object is not so much to 
give information or truth in dogmatic form as 
to suggest and stimulate to original investiga- 
tion and practical work. 

The first lecture gives Some Reasons fob the 
PRESENT BTUDT OF THE Familt. I. From the 
facia about ua. 1. Directly affecting the Family, 
(a) Divorces — the premature dissolution of the 
Family. The rapid increase and extent. (6) 
Marriage statistics show decline of marriage, 
(c) Birth-rate generally less, (d) Illegitimate 
births increase, (e) Criminal abortion preva- 
lent. (/) Licentiousness prevails, and in pecu- 
liarly subtle forms, {g) The effect of these 
evils in producing crime. 2. Closely related 
evils, (a) Polygamy in the Territories and the 
defects in dealing with it. (b) European im- 
migration and morals. The justification of the 
latter by some, (c) The Indian, Chinese, and 
southern problems turn more or less on the Fam- 
ily. 3. Those facts connected with the remark- 
able material growth of the times. Formerly 
material growth carried with it a certain social, 
domestic environment, as in Feudalism. Ameri- 
can wealth has few substitutes for this, but espe- 
cially needs a strong, healthy Family to meet 
economic perils. The power of steam, electric- 
ity, and mechanical inventions in changing 
society sketched. Its effect on the Family. 
Opposite motives of the Home and modern in- 
dustrial methods pointed out. Their effect on 
Woman. 4. Law and the Family. Law of 
Property tends to absorb all other law. Part- 
nerships, contracts, are its growing themes. 
Influence of legal ideas on the Family. Legal 



position of Woman. 5. Education and Reli- 
gious training. The tendencies of Sunday and 
other scliools affect the Family. Congregalianal 
(literally speaking) methods of work. The relar 
tive tendency of schools to supplant the Family. 
6. Recent sociological studies demand more 
scientific methods in missionary work — home 
and foreign. Society must become Christian. 
II. These reasons fail to be duly felt until we 
see their historic relaiiona. The historical 
method, and theories of social evolution add 
great weight to present reasons for study of the 
Family, (a) Actual and alleged varieties of 
Family. (6) Changes in monogamy itself, (c) 
Assertions of some as to the complete evolution 
of the Family, (d) Claims that this movement 
is not completed, (e) The historic part of the 
Family in respect to the Individual and the 
State, and (/) to Property. III. From the 
neglect of the Family in scientific study. Our 
popular utterances too often generalities. No 
sharply defined doctrines of the Family, which 
have become the possession of the people like 
their ideas of the Individual, the State, the 
Church. Anything like the literature needed 
does not exist. No good treatise, hardly any 
in English, on the subject. This probably the 
the first special course of lectures in a Theolo- 
gical Seminary attempting the treatment of the 
Family. This course must be largely tentative, 
and in outline. 

Lecture 2. On (he Idea of the Family. 
Aim to point to sources of information and 
their significance, and state such underlying 
facts and principles as will aid in practical 
study of the question : What is the Family ? 
What has it been and what is it likely to be ? 
1. May look to existing facts and theories for 
an answer. These given and their conflicting 
doctrines stated as to marriage, its origin in re- 
ligious act, nature, contract ; the reason and 
degree of fidelity to the relation ; its ultimate 
basis ; the nature of the union, whether a rela- 
tion, statue, unity, organism, moral person. 2. 
May study the history of legal and social in- 
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stitutions. Sources of information pointed out; 
Maine, Nasse, Lyall, Hearn, the most valuable in 
English. " The Ancient City " of Fustel de Cou- 
langes, translated by Small, useful for this and 
for homiletical suggestion on this and related 
subjects. The contribution of this geneml 
school to the answer of our leading question 
indicated. Patriarchal and monogamous forms 
found. Chief theories of the origin of the 
Family here are, (a) Pairia PotestaSj or paternal 
power, (b) Property in wife, (c) mainly the 
creation of Religion, (rf) founded in blood, or 
the latter two combined. It was remarked on 
these that the essential material of this Family 
of ancient legal and social institutions of tlie 
Aryans, to which this school is mainly limited, 
were those relations we call natural, that the 
religious element was exceedingly strong, that 
it blended with the patriarclial form, the house- 
hold community and joint family of the Hindus 
and village communities. Two things noted : 
The earliest glimpses of the family we get by 
this method point to the simplest and purest 
type of monogamy ; and we find this type con- 
stantly tending to slough off its hicidcntals and 
work toward the simplest form. 3. The com- 
parative study of social institutions on the plan 
of the evolutionary school. Bachofen, L. H. 
Morgan, McLennan, Lubbock, Tylor, Herbert 
Spencer, Major Powell and others named as 
authorities here. The method of Morgan ex- 
plained. His and other theories outlined. 
Several stages of domestic development said to 
pervade the patriarchal family. The conclu- 
sions of this metliod and that of the former 
school compared and commented upon : the 
early family of the evolutionist the opposite 
of the historical school ; the firmer ground of 
Maine, the difficult and uncertain ground of the 
opposing school ; the possible harmony of the 
two ; the bearing of these studies on the bibli- 
cal statements concerning the early family; 
both schools point strongly to monogamy as 
giving the true idea to which society should 
come, but not with absolutely conclusive proof 



sufficient for Christian uses. The Christian 
difficulties and the advantages from the evo- 
lutionary theory, if irue^ indicated. 4. The 
importance of studying the contributions of 
philology, physiology, ethics, art, literature in its 
highest forms were each noted and briefly set 
forth. 5. The sacred Scriptures. This the 
most important. The strong trend of the Old 
Testament towards monogamy, from its begin- 
ning in the remarkable account of the original 
family, was traced. Its historical method was 
pointed out. The New Testament was taken 
up. The genealogies, the birth and career of 
John tlie Baptist, that of Jesus and the glimpses 
of domestic life were noted. Also the ideas of Di- 
vine Fatherhood, the relation w ithin the Divine 
Being, etc. But the great source of all is in the 
words of our Lord. Mark x. 2-12 was taken, with 
its parallel and related passages, and its ideas ex- 
plained. Christ does not reflect upon the wisdom 
of the Mosaic law for its times. He makes no leg- 
ialaiive rule for the State, but gives principles. 
But the Nineteenth Century has no call to go 
back to Moses, or even to the Jewish under- 
standing of the words of Christ. The real 
thing he sets forth is not simply divorce, or 
divorce and marriage, but the family. This 
family, (a) is founded in nature — a thing of 
natural law ; (b) monogamy is its only true 
form ; (c) its basis is physical sex ; (rf) its bond 
is a moral union of which duty, desire, aflbction 
are the essential elements. Its union is thus 
twofold — physical and moral. Free love, 
sensualism, divorce except it be for adul- 
tery, all violate natural law ; (e) this family 
is a unity; (/) probably an organic unity. 
The probabilities of its organic unity were 
stated and the tests of organism were set 
forth and applied ; (g) the question of the 
moral personality of the family was put, and 
slightly discussed. Two remarks close the 
lecture. (1) The family of the Christian rev- 
elation is the essential family of human society. 
But (2) It lias been wrought out by historic 
processes. This was true up to the time of 
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the gospels. It has been since, and will prob- 
ably be hereafter. 

Lecture 3. Several practical applicationa 
^ the true Idea. 1. On the notion of Marriage. 
The decay of early ideas in the Roman Empire 
and large substitution of mere contract. Chris- 
tianity met corrupt society by first plucking out 
individuals as a social necessity of its work. 
Indiyidual relationship to Christ and to one 
another, and its methods dominated early Chris- 
tian life and thought. Canon law from its par- 
tial debt to the later civil law and other social 
influences, gave a bias towards individualistic 
doctrines of the family. That and the Refor- 
mation have warped the Christian doctrine. 
Some of our best compendiums of the Canon 
law and on marriage and divorce seem to me 
to largely ignore the idea of the family, which 
a better historical study will bring out. The 
stricter idea of marriage limits it to that act, 
whether dvU, rdigUyuSy or eimply natural, by 
which a man and woman enter into tite life of a 
new family. It is primarily a natural act, 
ushering into being a natural institution. Ap- 
plication of this truth will appear later. 2. 
The reason and defence of chastity explained. 
Need of this from prevalence of vice, the dif- 
ficulty of meeting it, and defective methods of 
doing so. The place of sex in tlie/amtTy the 
key to the right method of treating chastity and 
its opposite. Individual and physiological con- 
siderations to be judged in relation to the ethi- 
cal idea supplied from the true theory of the 
family. Chastity is the demand of the family ; 
licentiousness, unlike drunkenness, is a dual 
vice, organic, social. The history of the Chris- 
tian treatment of chastity was traced and the 
historical reasons for its undue individualistic 
method pointed out. The parallelism to the 
like course with the ideas of marriage and 
divorce was noted. 8. On traditional stale- 
ments of the object of marriage. The order of 
the objects as stated by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church given and criticised. Too much 
weight given there to the order of motives 
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drawn from the Corinthian Epistles. To put the 
personal perfection of the two persons entering 
into the family first seems the more natural and 
true scriptural order. Wuttke's statement 
quoted — Children the blessing rather than the 
object of marriage. This view forbids divorce 
for barrenness. Certain theories as to number 
of children were taken up here, — those of 
certain economists and the opposite as to res- 
triction upon population were stated. Remarks 
on tlicm : The utterances of the Old Testament 
are to be taken as qualified by the facts of 
society at the time. The several objects of the 
family taken together help decide the place of 
each. Personal perfection of parents and chil- 
dren, domestic and social development of both, 
and especially the vital principle of self-denial 
for the sake of others attained in and through 
freedom (and not asceticism) and the high 
place fruitfuless naturally holds, are leading 
principles. 4. On the Individual Woman. The 
Individual the one greatest growth of modern 
life, profoundly affecting the family. Distinc- 
tion between the ethical ideas of the individual 
and the person outlined. The former is the 
being conceived in his separateness, as acting 
from the Ego, pressing rights, exercising the 
power of contract, demanding liberty ; the lat- 
ter is thought of chiefly in relation to others 
as persons and to the Person, who is more 
intent on duty, thus realizing freedom. Free- 
dom and Personality stand over against liberty 
and Individuality, bringing fulness of life and 
social order rather than leanness and anarchy. 
The family is nature's primary and great insti- 
tution for the work of personality. This phase 
of its work was pointed out at some length, and 
certain dangers from premature passage from 
family into school, shop, and society noted. Some 
light is thrown from this point on the so-called 
Woman question. As Maine tells us, it is not 
so much the tyranny of sex as of the social 
group that is being relaxed, and the movement 
is a very old one. The movement of Woman's 
Rights thus far is mainly in the line of the 
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individual. It largely ignores sex. But it is 
true personality and freedom that are most 
needed. Unless this larger need be recognized, 
the movement is in some good degree that of 
the waning individualism of the past century. 
Personality, however, does not neglect the in- 
dividual. The mistaken claim is made by 
advocates of woman that liberty of contract is 
the equivalent of freedom ; but the contract 
theory fails when applied to woman as it does 
in the State. And in general conclusion, we 
need a deeper consdovsnesa and dearer sense 
qf the family as a social factor. 

Lecture 4. The Family and Properly, 
Roundly put, personality and property are the 
great developments of history. Their true ad- 
justment is the sphinx's riddle for society to 
solve. Associated humanity and corporate 
property are uniting each other and society in 
new conditions. The primary personal and 
economic association has been, and is, the 
family. But thorough study of the relations 
of the two is hardly well begun. Tlie field is 
ricli and suggestive. 1. Contrast present prop- 
erty with its ancient relations. The theories 
of its origin noted. As a fact, in all Aryan 
society at least, property gathered about the 
various forms of the ancient household. The 
methods of this described. Separate ownership 
the exception. Corporate possession by the 
household the general rule. The very early 
control of the Roman Father a corporate trust. 
The development of individual ownership, 
macket price, competition, and the will sketched 
and their influence upon the family pointed out. 
Also the influence of later Roman law. Feudal- 
ism, and the Church noted. The modern mar 
torial period and its three chief divisions marked 
by the discovery of America, the inventions of 
Watt and writings of Adam Smith, and of the 
railway and steamship and telegraph. In earlier 
lectures we could see the movement of personal 
development and its effect on the various forms 
of domestic life. Here we take the material 
element. It is indicated by the contrast be- 



tween the earliest and the latest corporations. 
The former were social, domestic ; the modem 
are individual, economic. Roughly stated, it 
may be said that Man has tended to Individ- 
ualize, and Property has tended to Specialize. 
The two movements have been interacting as 
agency and instrumentality. The spiritual ele- 
ment within, and the material environment 
without, have worked together. This illus- 
trated first, in the explanation of Maine's great 
generalization of the historic movement yrom 
the family to the individual^ and from status to 
coivtracty and of the reasons for the force that 
there is in modern doctrines of Political Ek;on- 
omy. Contract and its enormous growth quite 
as much the work of property as of pei*sonality.* 
The demand for it springs from conditions of 
whicli the ancient corporation knew little. Re- 
cent theories of the economists, not the latest, 
however, assume the subjection of the personal 
to the material. And secondly, in tlie property 
rights and industrial opportunities of women. 
This movement, as before shown, largely indi- 
vidual, but property is a great, if not the chief 
provoking occasion of it. Unless properly sup- 
plemented, the movement is partial, mischiev- 
ous. It lacks personality. Some conclusions : 
1. Twofold cause of changing domestic organ- 
ization of civilized society, (a) Personality 
within the various groups — the potential person 
within struggling towards the Absolute Person 
without — has softened and loosened the struc- 
tural bonds of the earlier, (b) The develop- 
ment of property has acted upon them from 
without towards like results. Christians are 
inclined to overlook the latter. 2. The simple^ 
natural Family has home the brunt of this his- 
toric movement of property. The simple family, 
being the most organic and elementary of social 
institutionsjhas already best met the individ ualiz- 
ing tendency of property . 3. It, therefore, has had, 
and 4. will have, a great part in the conbtrudive 
work centering about property. Personality is 

^ The term Personality is used here and throughout this 
lectare in a much more general sense than in the former one. 
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perfected through property. One danger of 
the times from the* separate organizations of 
personality and property. Their just and closer 
irder-organizcUion a problem of the ago. Both 
Socialistic and capitalistic corporations criti- 
cised. The newer purely economic organization 
of property mtist be organized in some way into 
the newer and natural organic family y and the 
two institutions developed in closer relations to 
each other. Remarks on this proposition. 

Lecture. 5. The Family and Law — PuMic 
and Private. Definition of terms. Public 
law regulates conduct between the State and 
subject; private law "between subject and 
subject." Introductory. History of Family and 
State. Historic changes from the maximum 
to the minimun almost of legal influence of the 
family have taken place. The State first grew 
out of the family and and then absorbed many of 
its functions. This traced in early Aryan socie- 
ties, in mediaeval and modern Europe, and still 
farther in this country. The American family 
has no formal political function left. Questions 
raised by this fact noted. Some of them must 
soon be solved. State cannot avoid a doctrine 
of the family. It should have a scientific, 
working theory. I. Family as the subject of 
law. Remarks, (a) The State should proceed 
with this improvement of law from the histor- 
ical basis. Good constitutions are not evolved 
in closets, but generally grow, (b) The mate- 
rial of law to be thoroughly studied, (c) The 
true Idea qftfie Family to be kept in mind and 
steady approach to realization made. American 
regard for natural law especially favors this. But 
the work of Maine and others has taken scholar- 
ship beyond the theories of nature that influenced 
Jefierson and others of his times, while the 
popular mind clings to the past. The natural 
foundation of the Christian family again noted. 
The family J rather than departments of its law 
like marriage, divorce, etc., the true starting- 
point of legislation. The ideal legislation de- 
scribed. 1. It prescribes forms by which the 
family shall acquire dvil being and character. 



Tliat is, marriage laws proper^ 2. Protects the 
conditions incident to its true being. Laws 
touching polygamy, adultery, licentiousness, 
etc. 3. Laws regulating the relations of mem- 
bers of family to each other. Husband, wife, 
and children. Here the true place for secur- 
ing the ends of the a mensa et iJioro provision. 
Desertion, refusal to support, cruelty, etc., 
should, be made crimes. 4. Regulation of the 
dissolution of the family. Not of marriage, 
but of tlie family, (a) Records of all disso- 
lutions, — both from death and divorce, — may, 
perhaps should be, made a subject of record like 
marriages. (6) In case of adultery, law may 
ascertain the fact, record the dissolution, and 
punish the guilty. But it cannot make the fact 
(c) Divorce laws proper. That is, laws for the 
dissolution of the family for other causes. The 
right of the State to enact these rests on same 
principle as its right to imprison or to inflict 
capital punishment. Absolute divorce is the 
heroic last resort, to be used only after diligent 
use of all preventive and remedial measures. 
Its use a sad comment on our civilization. 
Procedure to be carefully guarded. It was re- 
marked on these points that they really under- 
lie the best discussions of the subject, and that 
such an outline is mainly tentative. Its prin- 
ciples important. As to national divorce law 
under a constitutional amendment; evils are 
great, but exaggerated ; marriage laws and 
probably other parts of family law need to be 
included ; serious questions as to state rights 
involved ; at present uniformity would probably 
be on a low plane, actually increasing divorces; 
law of the family an organic whole and of a na- 
ture demanding complete constitutional recog- 
nition, if so treated at all ; and this to finish 
and not begin a reformatory work. Property 
laws should also be a compressing and not dis- 
integrating force as applied to the family. II. 
Family as the agent of law — a political factor 
— briefly treated. What political use to make 
of the family itself one of the great untouched 
problems of our country and times. The polit- 
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ical disuse of the family a peril of democrar 
cies. Woman suffrage may poaaUdy come, but 
its problems are connected with the larger, 
more important one of the political function of 
the family. Noting the four political forms, — 
the Family, the Municipality, the State and the 
Nation, the tendency is to press the larger and 
neglect the smaller forms. Political strength 
depends on their truer adjustment. American 
political questions the old, yet ever new, ones 
of the Aryan races. 

Lecture 6. Suggestions on the Family in 
the work of Education and Religion. This most 
important theme put last. (Education here 
generally included with Religion.) The real 
meaning of the work of Christianity for 
the family should be seen. So should the 
work of the family for Christianity. I. Their 
present inter-relations. 1. Functional struct- 
ure of family Affords (a) time and place 
for the work of religion and education, (b) 
Family is a naiural place for life and work, (c) 
It is organic^ not conventional, mechanical. It 
has vital power in itself, (rf) Family gives 
quality of its own to religious and educational 
work, (e) Its inter-organic function adds to its 
importance. Its disuse causes state and church 
to suffer. 2. Work of the family noted in chief 
features : (a) Gives first ideas of God, person- 
ality, law, order, service, self-denial, etc. Here 
is the best place to develop them. (6) Family 
worship, (o) Relation of sacraments to the 
Family and the Family idea. Educationally, 
the family gives ideas in (a) above, and the 
essentials of citizenship, the nature and sources 
of relationship to others, unselfish choice, cour- 
age, industry, self-control, obedience, etc. The 
home is the place for the special education in 
matters of sex, household industry, etc. Text- 
books of morals for schools are useful. But those 
pointing out to parents the work of education 
in the home and its methods are still more 
necessary. Remarks on Sunday and day schools. 
The common-school system is justified (a) for 
sake of general education in a country with 



universal suffrage, (6) its economy, and (c) as the 
school is an important transitional institution 
from the family to the state. But its limitations 
to be carefully understood. Neither church nor 
state can safely be allowed to do all their edu- 
cational work in schools. Absolute state educa- 
tion is akin to Prince Bismark's state socialism 
as a remedy for voluntary socialism. It robs 
parents and people of valuable privileges. Con- 
gregated education has its perils, as well as 
congregated industries. Tlie self-respect of 
parents to be fostered. Tlie use of Sunday and 
day-schools as intellectual and moral village 
soup-kitchens to be deplored. The family and 
the school need to he thought into each other and 
worked in better proportion. Thus we educate 
both parents and children. This is better than 
modern reliance on the introduction of religion 
into scliools. The home study of Dr. Vincent, 
Miss Tickner, and others, a good indication. 
As to family and Sunday-school : The true 
test, not Has the family improved along with 
the Sunday-school, but Has it been kept up 
relatively to its true place ? The literature to 
aid the family inexcusably meagre. A home 
department of Sunday-school is suggested. Let 
it include invalids, aged, small children of cer- 
tain classes, those in out districts, etc. The 
recovery of the wastes of the older states to 
the church an important, but difficult work. 
The family to be worked for this purpose. 
II. A sketch of the causes of the relative 
suppression of the family in Christian work. 
Partly due to causes already noted. But there 
are deeper ones. The historical relation of 
Christianity and the family from the sociologi- 
cal point of view throws much ligM upon this 
subject. The last half of the lecture goes over 
some parts of this field. Want of sociological 
training has obscured a knowledge of the pow- 
erful social and political influence of Graeco- 
Roman life upon the polity of the church. 
The state of simple domestic organization of 
very early Graeco-Roman life, religious and 
political, described. Then passing the Gens or 
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Tribe with slight reference, the ancient city 
and Soman municipalitj were sketched for the 
same purpose. The rise of the Greek cities, 
Borne, and finally of the Roman Empire, and tlio 
way in which the latter left the civic or munici- 
pal the dominant political forms were pointed 
out Of the three classes of social forms, the 
family had lost most of its former power and the 
State was undeveloped. The municipal, or more 
strictly, the Grecian civic idea, still prevailed 
as the great social form. It was well rooted 
in the Holy Land. Jewish society from the 
peculiar method of settlement at the Conquest, 
and especially its resettlement after the Cap- 
tivity, had practically taken on similar forms. 
Christianity met this stage of sociological devel- 
opment. It necessarily began with individuals, 
just as new social classes are said to be con- 
stantly forming in India. It naturally used 
the Greek ecdeaia and the Jewish synagogue 
as the Christian form of organization. It was, 
then, the peculiar socio-political condition of 
the times that helped give form to the Christian 
churches. With these, and Roman laws pervad- 
ing the world, Christianity began its work. 
Doctrine and polity grew into society, and 
society grew into them in turn. Politics shaped 
Polities, and vice versa. Doctrine and Polity 
have had seasons of fresh return to Scripture, 
with the effect of fixing the social forms of 
Apostolic days more firmly upon the church. 
The settlement of New England came in such 
a return to the New Testament Other settle- 
ments had something of the same origin. In 
their avowed return to the church of the New 
Testament and its past, along with their Anglo- 
Germanic political inheritance, the early set- 
tlers unconsciously gave their social and polit- 
ical institutions fresh root in the old Aryan 
soil. But they struck into the middle, or civic 
stage. The town meeting of New England has 
both a Gtermanic and Graeco-Christian origin, 
and hence gained great strength. Their eccUsia 
and its town meeting had other Aryan roots 
than even Prof. H. B. Adams ^^ Germanic 



Origin of the New England Town " implies. 
The new society, with its peculiar industries, 
was necessarily strong in its domestic phases, 
in spite of the stress put upon the civic form. 
Important conclusions follow, (a) This socio- 
logical explanation throws its light upon the 
relative excess of congregational over the fam- 
ily type of Christian activity. The practical 
use of an existing social form has been hard- 
ened into a type to be used without relaxation, 
in all times and places. But practically, all 
polities, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, Con- 
gregational, etc., have been compelled to make 
their alleged type elastic, or else see Chris- 
tian life burst it in new forms of activity. 
(6) The danger, judging from the sociological 
point, of multiplied churches and denomina- 
tions shown. Growth of religious social classes 
is going on. And of irreligious ones also. The 
increased church membership without corres- 
ponding increase in church attendance evidence 
of this and a grave menace, (c) The relative 
place of the family in religious and political 
society and work to be studied earnestly. 
We must remember that, with all other social 
growths, the domestic stage of society and its 
forms have not disappeared. Nearly one-third 
of the people of the country, it is estimated, 
live in back neighborhoods. Their life, hidus- 
tries, and interests are largely domestic. Reli- 
gious work for them must necessarily centre 
itself, accordingly, in and for the home. So 
also of many living in the large municipalities. 
The social reconstruction of the South espe- 
cially must proceed on this basis. The attempt 
to impose the ecdesia in its pure and simple 
congregational idea on essentially pastoral com- 
munities is from the point of science a socio- 
logical mistake. It goes far to account for the 
waste and spent civilization that has often ap- 
peared in the rear as Christianity has moved 
forward to new territory. To recuperate its 
spent communities and establish its power to 
maintain social order, Christianity must have 
a polity that will stand the tests of social law. 
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Any unsettling of faith that may come of dis- 
turbance of traditional theories of polity by the 
advance of social science is small and tem- 
porary beside the great gains that will surely 
follow in the fuller realization of the kingdom 
of God. The future work of developing the 
family is a vast one. Progress will be slow. 
Careful, scientific investigation, tentative mea- 
sures, slowly accumulated experience, rein- 
forced and guided by all that tlie fullest knowl- 
edge of the blended work of God in the Scrip- 
tures and human society can give, must guide 
us. Above all, the closest personal relations 
with God in Christ. Religion is the heart, the 
eye, the hand of it all. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS. 

BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

EssAT I. Mr. Edward Percival Allen. The 
Christ in the Teaching of Paul. 

Essay II. Mr. Theodore George DeLtre. 
The Living Force. A Vindication of the Athan- 
asian Idea concerning Jesus Christ. 

Introduction. Jesus Christ is the fundamental 
principle of all theological science. Proper Deity 
and proper manhood appear in Ilim in one personal 
existence. lie is the rcvealer of God and the re- 
deemer of Man. Conception in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

Tlie Christ-Idea. Athanasius the champion of the 
original idea of the Ortho<lox Church in opposition 
to the Eutychian tendency and the Ariau view. 
Agreement with his view of the nature of the union 
between the divine nature and the human nature in 
the person of Jesus Christ. Law of gradual develoi>- 
ment. 

Conception as held by Afhayiasius and the Orthoilox 
Church generally. The union of the divine with the 
human is a living force, introduced into a proper 
human body. The new life which it produces, is a 
human-divine life, the life of the Word made ilesh. 
The humanity is joined in personal union with the 
divinity, and his life springs from the Logos as such, 
but is the life of the Logos incarnate. The new life 
is one life, is a new creation, from which the human 



nature goes forth sanctified and perfected. The 
process by which the whole is accomplished is the law 
of affinity in which the humanity stands to the nature 
of the Logos. As the bearer of the image of the 
Logos humanity arrives at its perfection by the enter- 
ing of the Logos into vital unity with it The divine 
nature apprehends the human. The union of the 
divine and hnman in the person of Christ is that of 
Christ as the Son of God no less than that of the 
man Jesus. (De Inc. Verbi, cc. 8, 16, 17, 42, 54; c 
Ar. II. §§ 69, 70.) 

Distinctive Conceptions, a. Monophy sites : Hu- 
man nature has an existence in and by itself, com- 
prehended in some sense in its very constitution, one 
attribute joined to another. It loses its integrity in 
the unity of the person by its conversion into the 
divine. The human has no legitimate activity in 
itself, as this is said of the human body of the Logos. 
— Athanasius : To the human body is superadded in 
the case of the Lottos incarnate a new divine ele- 
ment, which, apprehended by the divine nature, 
quickens this human nature into a higher order of 
existence. As such it can never be separated from 
the person, b. Nestorius. — The natural factor be- 
comes associated with the divine factor, leaving two 
persons separated to form a relative conjunction. — 
Athanasius : Tlie su1)stances remain distinct, but 
while distinct, are moments of one constitution, the 
higher nature of Christ The divine nature con- 
stitutes rather the form in which the human nature 
of Christ was manifested, to which the person be- 
came united. Tlie relative union is, then, only the 
result of a relation more deep and broad, it has its 
ground in the force of a life joined in affinity, in 
virtue of which the divine and the human are alike 
before the human becomes assimilated to the divine. 
(Athanasius is said to have taught a merely relative 
union. A relation in fact Athanasius taught, but 
one that carries into the centre of the human a form 
of l>eing which was not there before.) c. Apollin- 
arius. In an outward apparent unity the parts are 
adjusted, each part iiidependont of the rest, but they 
possess no common nature. The connection is ab- 
stract and local, determined by a force from without 
It is only one lifeless thing. Divine nature stands 
contrasted with humanitv. The Catholic faith affirms 
a rational unity of the human nature which is fitted 
to a vital unity. — Athanasius : the higher nature of 
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Christ lies as a germ in the human nature. It is the 
higher nature of Christ, in the power of which hu- 
manity itself is raised into the sphere of the same 
life and is perfected. It is a new order of existence, 
a new creation in which the attributes and preroga- 
tives of the Deity and the attributes and prerogatives 
of the humanity find their most intimate connection. 
dL Monothelitism : To establish the vital unity of 
the person of Christ the essential attributes of tlie 
human nature in the incarnation are literally trans- 
muted into the substance of the divine. The acci- 
dental properties only remain the same, while the 
original substance of the human is converted into the 
divine nature supernaturally, which is thus appre- 
hended as the true human nature of Christ This 
transmutation is held to be of permanent force, so 
that the attributes continue afterwards to be the 
higher nature of Christ — Athanasius : The word 
was made flesh for the purpose that the way may be 
opened for an assumption of humanity, i.e. the entire 
undivided nature of man, into union with God. The 
living force in the person of Christ must enter and 
become united to the substance as well as to the attri- 
butes to which they are attached, and in which they 
only have any real existence ; the elements remain 
distinct, divine remains divine, human remains hu- 
man, e. Eutyches : Human nature retains its own 
in essence as well as in properties. The divine na- 
ture is so contained in the human nature in the case 
of the person of Christ, that the attributes of the 
humanity are not to be distinguished from the attri- 
butes of the Godhead. The divine nature of Christ 
is in its very substance active in the incarnate person, 
the activity is not bound to the human nature as such 
apart from the person ; but while it sustains, it is such 
that the human nature in some way bears the living 
force which it represents, so that it is apprehended 
along with it in a material, bodily manner. — Athan- 
asius : Jesus is truly divine, not his personality is 
divine only when apprehended in a bodily form. 
The divine and the human form one personal con- 
stitution, though they are distinct members of this 
miity ; the human and the divine each maintaining 
its integrity perfectly. The living force of the per- 
sonal constitution in the Incarnate Word is in no sense 
corporeal, but spiritual ; the force however divine, 
subsisting in a true bodily form, the vivific virtue 
reaching out into the individual totality of the person. 



Results of the Theory. 1. The Union bears an 
objective force. 2. The Union is the life of Christ 
Himself, particularly in His human nature. 

Proof taken from History, Athanasius' idea grad- 
ually established. Relation of Athanasius to the 
Orthodox Church. His view of the unity of Christ's 
person. The general creeds of the Church. Athana- 
sius : Extracts from his De Incamatione Verbt, trea- 
tises against Arianism, epistle in defence of the 
Nicene definition ; extract from the confession of 
the council of Chalcedon. Christ being called the 
life of all — De Inc. verbi, cc. 10, 11, 21, 37 — par- 
taking of that life by faith, c. 30. Christ the life- 
giving Word from the beginning. — In def. of the 
Nic. Def. § 13 ; De Inc. verb. c. 33. That life was 
manifested by assuming flesh. — De Inc. verb. cc. 17, 
31 ; c. Ar. III. § 23. — Human nature is made par- 
taker of that living force. — De Inc. verb. cc. 44, 45; 
c. Ar. II. § 69. — In a real way — De Inc. verb. cc. 
16. 15. — Which living force comprehends the divine 
side of the idea, c. 54; c. Ar. IV. §35. — And the 
human side of the idea — c Ar. IV. §§ 35, 70, 31. — 
This mo<le of union in Christ a real one — De Inc. 
verb. cc. 10, 45. — the vivific union resulting in a 
true human life — c. Ar. II. § 74 ; IV. §§ 31, 32, 36. 

Some formal Modification of the Aihanasian Idea. 
1. The organic development of the human factor is 
to be recognized. Distinction between a tioie body 
and a collected body. The active presence of the 
living force must be found at every point A real 
union between the divine and the human nature pre- 
supposes a union of the divine factor with the devel- 
opment of that organism and not with the organism 
as such. Athanasius conceives of the living force as 
springing from the human factor, of which the divine 
is affirmed by the very act of assuming. The law 
and development of the human factor and thus of 
Christ's life is missing. 2. The unity of the person 
is strictly to be held. Athanasius dwells too much 
on the living energy of Christ's body simply, without 
paying due regard to the soul and the divine nature 
with which the body is united as one life. To the 
person as a whole belongs the living force ; the 
connection between the life of Christ and that of 
believers must carry the living force under a human 
form, including both the constituents of human na- 
ture, body as well as soul ; and the new idea is to be 
considered a continuation of the living force of the 
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person under the same form. 3. A clear distinction 
between the individual divine-human idea of Christ 
and the same idea as generic is diiRcult to keep hold 
of. In every form of life the individual and the 
general are united in the same subject. So Adam 
is in one view simply a man, in another view he is 
the man, in whose constitution was included the 
whole human race. So the idea of Christ is to be 
viewed under the same twofold aspect. In one view 
it is the human Being of Jesus partaking of the same 
bo<ly with other men, though joined at the same time 
in union with the divine nature, Jesus a man. But 
in another view it is the proper human Being of 
Christ in a higher sense than this can be said of 
Adam, the true human idea, Jesus the man. 

Biblical Statement, Christ is the living force of 
the new creation ; lie is the power of a higher life, 
which is l)Oth divine and human. This implies a 
close connection. The union is the mauifesUition of 
the absolute nature in the finite nature. Here the 
distinction between the old and the new creation is 
made apparent (John i. 13, 17). The order of ex- 
istence in the one case implies a higher state of exis- 
tence in the other. The first was sinful, fallen, cor- 
rupt. The second was life. Christ established 
union in Himself; this union is a real life. The 
divine is the animating principle and the power, but 
is modiiied by the nature of the human. It is an 
acting of the divine not merely upon the human, but 
also in the human according to the capacities of man. 
The process of divine manifestation is brought to 
pass by the power of God and by the law of human 
nature. It is a living force which is made manifest. 
The divine assumes the human ; the human becomes 
the bearer and the living force of the divine in the 
sphere of the human. Both the divine and the hu- 
man are necessary, the human itself in this union is 
made active and becomes a new human, rising above 
the old form. 

77i€ Living Force in the Person of Christ under a 
Twofold Aspect, First in the human nature as such, 
and then in the higher state. It was hidden in the 
first and brought to realization in the second. Orig- 
inal of the higher nature is the force of law in rela- 
tion to the divine in virtue of which the human 
nature is raised into a new sphere of existence, a 
divine-human constitution, in the way of dbtinction 
from merely human (John iiit 13). 



Inferences, a. The connection between proper 
divine and proper human includes a relation of bothy 
there is a most perfect mutual inbeing and intercom- 
munication. The divine and the human are distinct, 
yet centering in one living force, they are aspects of 
the one living person. Both are necessary in the 
incarnation ; there is no separation. An analogue we 
may find in the idea of man, which comprehends soul 
and body as two parts bound together by mutual in- 
terpenetration, yet they are vitally one. b. The 
unity of the divine-human constitutiou of Christ 
stands in His personality. This relates to the fulness 
of the Godhead and the totality of human nature 
(Col. i. 10). The whole person is divine-human. 
The relation involves a real community of life (John 
i. 14). God became man, i.e. God entered into 
living union with the constitution of man as created 
in the image of God. The real life is a process, this 
process is a true human life process, which develops 
itself according to the law of life, c. This real, in- 
ward life-union is actualized by the man Jesus Christ, 
whilst at the same time He consummated the com- 
plete idea of a man in his ascension, and sitting at the 
right hand of God. The living force is a full and 
glorious one, being everlasting. The eternal and 
the tcmix)ral are united in Christ as He is divine- 
human. As the whole human race naturally con- 
sidered in Adam, so Christ is the representative of a 
new race; the members of which are born in the 
image of Christ's humanity assumed into organic 
union with God (Eph. i. 23; ii. 10). 

Essay III. Mr. James Edward Odlin. The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Fifth Century. 

Essay IV. Rev. Stephen Henry Bobinson. The 
Divine Idea of Man. 

We are to write upon the Divine Idea of Man. 
He who lives in sympathy with his fellow-men, 
who feels the reality of life and the personality of 
God, who seeks to know men as they surge around 
him, feels compelled to give some thought, imperfect 
though it be, to the ever-recurring question : Who 
made man, and to what end or purpose was he 
made, endowed with faculties so marvellous, with 
aspirations so full and strong, and yet ever ungrati- 
fied, ever discontented ? 

The solution we give this question decides at 
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once the bent of our mind, the direction of our ac- 
tivities, and indicates the result of our life. Whether 
it be for glory or for shame, '^ As a man thinketh, 
80 is he.*' What does it serve that a man has talent 
and activities, and yet has no regard to their right 
use ? On the other hand, a right use is the ultimate 
proof of the law of finality. Man thus answers the 
great end of his being. The Saviour's words teach 
this truth: '^Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him uuto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock; and the 
rain descended, and the flood came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house ; and it fell not ; for 
it was founded upon a rock* But every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand ; and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house ; and it fell, and great was the fall of it " 
(Matt vii. 24, 25, 26, 27). Thus there is for man 
a final purpose. He, as a moral being, is the final 
cause of creation. He is the terminus of creation 
in Grod. 

We consider, then, the divine idea of man, first, 
from the nature of man. It is now universally ad- 
mitted that man appeared last of all the beings that 
people the earth, and that he bears within himself a 
quality peculiarly his own — a quality which at 
once indicates his superiority to all created beings, 
and his glorious destiny. His spiritual powers and 
capacities bear the imprint of the divine likeness." 
" In reference to what he possesses already, man is 
created in the divine image as his model; but in 
reference to the chief matter — his destination — he 
has in Grod a norm and ideal " (Dr. Dorner). 

This thought seems to be the common property 
of the earnest, thoughtful mind. Mr. Max Miiller, 
in his Science of Religion, says : ^' There will and 
can be no rest till we admit, what cannot be denied, 
that there is in man a third faculty, which I call 
simply the faculty of apprehending the Infinite, not 
only in religion, but in all things ; a power inde- 
pendent of sense and reason, a power in a certain 
sense contradicted by sense and reason ; but yet, I 
suppose, a very real power, if we see how it has held 
its own from the beginning of the world — how 
neither sense nor reason have been able to over- 
come it| while it alone is able to overcome both 
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reason and sense." Mr. Lecky, also, in his History 
of European morals, refers to this thought, as fol- 
lows: *' Mysticism, transcendentalism, inspiration, 
and grace are all words exyre^sing the deep-seated 
belief that we possess fountains of knowledge apart 
from all the acquisitions of the senses; that there 
are certain states of mind, certain flashes of moral 
and intellectual illumination, which cannot be ac- 
counted for by any play or combination of our 
ordinary faculties." 

These thoughts at once raise to the infinite the 
worth of man's personality. They teach the exist- 
ence of a life completely independent of animal 
life and of the world of sense. They also accord 
with the scripture statement. The Bible affirms that 
man is made in the image and likeness of God, made 
by God and for God, made for a noble purpose and 
destiny. The remarkable text that gives man his 
place and dignity in the world tells that the divine 
image which man bears is one that corresponds 
exactly to the original pattern. This truth, also, 
we discern in man's intellect, self-consciousness, 
spirit, and personality, and in his search for God. 
The very constitution of the soul seems to ordain 
man to reach after and accept what passes the limits 
of sense and time. There is not one of man*s facul- 
ties which, in its highest aspect, is not religious, and 
which does not And its completion in a life for God, 
with Go<l, and in God. (See also, at this point, 
Pressense's Study of Origins, p. 437.) Such seems 
to be the divine idea of man as related to God. He 
finds in God his soul's home, the completion of his 
powers, desires, and aspirations, and the meaning ot 
his weakness, insufficiency, and dependence. 

We also notice the divine idea of man as related 
to himself and the race. The powers and capacities 
of man, capable of indefinite expansion, indicate a 
design, as relates to the individual, and to all men. 
That man should love and obey God is a matter ot 
the highest good to the individual and his fellows; 
for this is first and fundamental to all true life. It 
gives man's spiritual nature its freest and fullest 
exercise, and man in the end becomes all that he is 
capable of being to himself and to men. We meet 
the truth of this in the God-man, Christ. Ilis life 
was from within out, and it was complete s[)iritually 
intellectually, morally, socially, aesthetically, and in 
every department In him was life, and that life 
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has become the light aud life of men. Christ's pur- 
pose was to give life, and give it more abundantly. 
In his fulness and perfectness of life he stands forth 
master of winds and waves, aud the mover of the 
human heart and mind. So it is with man, whose 
entire life is lighted by his higher nature. Love 
for, and insight into, truth and life and man becomes 
a characteristic. The harmonious working of his 
powers give breadth and scope to thought, purpose, 
and result. (See further, at this point, Destiny of 
Man, by Prof. Fiske, p. 33.) 

Thus the capacity of man at once points him up 
to God, whom he may love and worship, and with 
whom he may exert the power of prayer, and out 
into the sphere of mind and matter about him, which 
he may mould to serve his higher purposes and des- 
tiny. Also, as a moral being, man has wrapped up 
within him the idea of a law or standard to which 
he is bound to be conformed. This law he does not 
derive from himself. It is imposed by an authority 
without, and is guiding and protective to the indi- 
vidual and society. It teaches an order or plan of 
life, obedience to which develops and ennobles man. 
It presents and leads to the discharge of duties to 
God and man and the world in which he lives, and 
to the consequent harmony and development of life. 
Again, the aesthetic spirit in man demands an ideal 
in life. Man has wanted to see the perfection of 
life, and in Christ he finds his highest ideal wrought 
out. Man was made to love truth, purity, goodness, 
and true greatness, so that real pleasure is connected 
with every healthy expression of human action, 
whether it be intellectual, moral, or physical. And 
finding in Christ a perfect ideal, man has wrought 
out a higher perfection or completeness in life. 
The Christian religion has called into activity the 
purest ideals, and thoughts at once beautiful, lovely, 
and great Indeed, Christian art has grown with 
the Christian religion. No one can look into the 
face of the Madonna, aud not feel that there is at 
the best something left out of our present life, and 
something worth the having. There are lines in 
that upturned face that tell the worth of God to the 
soul, and the worth of life, sacredly borne, as a gift 
of God. Thus the power of Christ has transformed 
the human mind. He has influenced the imagina- 
tion and the sense of beauty. He has developed 
that sense, and made it an instinct 



** To rouse the heart, and lead the will 
By a bright ladder to the world above." 

The aesthetic has, in fact, naturally become a part 
of our common life. We find it more and more in 
literature. The living literature of a nation is that 
which is at once most simple, artistic, and intellectoal. 
No work is properly hterature that is wanting in 
artistic completeness, symmetry, and excellence, as 
well as matter. And so it is that all the range 
of human faculties and powers, finding their com- 
pleteness in God, leads out to a larger human life. 
God calls man to Him that he may better know 
himself and learn the divine ideal of life, the large- 
ness of human life as a fore-gleam of his immortal 
life. 

We consider, in the second place, the divine idea 
of man from the fact that God has spoken to him, 
and from the nature of the tioith declared. Starting 
with the idea of a personal Grod, we may assume 
that he has so spoken. God is our Creator, and 
therefore knows our needs. He is almighty and 
all-wise. To deny his power and wisdom to devise 
appropriate means to the end of a divine revelation 
would be to say that lie could not reveal himself to 
man. The probabilities, on the other hand, of such 
a revelation are from the needs of man and the 
nature of God to supply the wants of his creatures. 
In revelation God makes himself known as God, 
and conditions his revelation upon the nature of 
man, of human history, the destiny of man, and the 
goal of history. Now, there is a large and beneficent 
design in all this. It at once indicates something in 
common between God and man. It indicates a 
divine purpose aud plan for man — a desire that he 
should realize the end of his creation, have an 
adequate conception of God, and know his will and 
his far-reaching, beneficent, loving purposes; also, 
that man should know himself, know that life in 
itself is good, and that it reaches out to a completion. 
Thus the final purpose of revelation seems to be the 
divine self-communication to man in and for the 
historic process of redemption. And though it is 
true that all nations, in all ages and in all parts of 
the world, have believed in God from a conscious- 
ness of his being, from receiving the traditions of 
the human race, or from what they have seen from 
the material world around them, yet none of these 
conceptions have served to give an adequate idea of 
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the immensity of God and his thoughts for his 
children. The heathenism and atheism of the 
ancient world, as ever, are the religious of despair. 
Whereas, divine revelation, as recorded in the Bible, 
is one of promise — promise of dominion over na- 
ture ; promise of liberty, education, peace ; in a 
word, all the blessings which grow out of individual 
and social life well ordered; promise of needed 
pardon, which lifts from men's shoulders the burden 
of sins, the burden of remorse ; promise of victory 
over suffering and death ; promise that in a larger 
sense we shall be the children of God. It is also a 
record of principles. It brings to man a religion 
that is life. It presents the world as the subject of 
divine redemption. It is ever living and life-pro- 
ducing, deepening and unfolding the same view of 
God and man, penetrating more and more into the 
secrets of the soul, declaring through all the ages, 
in some form, the ever-needed truth. We meet, in 
short, in the Bible a marvellous unity, emanating 
from the one Spirit who conveys through all the 
histories, the characters, the prophecies, the Psalms, 
the records of Christ's life, and the Epistles, the 
living word of God to living men ; giving increasingly 
clearer and wider conceptions of truth, stronger 
convictions of duty, purer and closer relations to 
God. (See further, at this point, Revelation Uni- 
versal and Special, by Prof. Ollsen, p. 181.) 

Thus we meet in revelation a divine ideal for 
man which at once educates the intellect to produce 
the best and loftiest in thought, the most elevated 
and purified in life, the most spiritual conception of 
God, the broadest charity, and the deepest and ten- 
derest love for man, and the clearest, strongest hope 
of immortality. We have used the term revelation 
in its restricted sense. We should meet the same 
truth if we should give the term its larger meaning, 
which includes God*s manifestation of himself in all 
the history of the world in a supernatural manner, 
as the case might demand, and for the unique pur- 
poses of his own glory and human redemption. 
Every revelation of God, whether it be in his works, 
in history, in the nature of man, or in his image as 
developed in the person of Christ, reveals the dignity 
of man, and teaches the truth of these words : *^ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
the heart of man, what God hath prepared for those 
that love him." 



Again, we consider the divine idea of man from 
the person of Christ in history. The birth of Christ, 
his growth, his mission, his work, his teaching, his 
suffering, his death, his resurrection, — all of which 
are facts, — stand for sometliing to man. They teach 
that Christ came to be where men are, and to be 
interested in all that is of real interest to man. 
Christ came to be interested in and bless the whole 
range of human interests, purposes, and aspirations, 
that thereby they might be elevated and ennobled, 
and that man coming personally to him might receive 
his personal gifts of life. He identified Christianity 
with a person. He made it a life. ^^ He made his 
advent to our nature, assuming everything that was 
essentially human, while relinquishing nothing that 
was essentially divine." Christ possessed the sym- 
pathetic nature of man, as well as the infinite nature 
of God. In him the destination of man is achieved. 
He is the new type and power of life, which culmi- 
nates in tlie spotless Christ-life. He has the 
remarkable characteristic of a moral, spiritual, and 
ideal universalism which vitally connects him to 
every people, and unites them into one type, the 
kingdom of God. * Christ thus becomes the centre 
of moral gravity for all souls/ lie is the consum- 
mation of humanity, the one most human, and there- 
fore most divine. To know Christ is to know man 
in his perfection. Christ's moral grandeur and 
breadth, his mental grasp and characteristics, his 
simplicity, sweetness, meekness, humility, tender- 
ness, courage, spirit of pure devotion and self-denial, 
speak his greatness and the divine conception of 
man. These characteristics of Christ come to men 
of every age and land with all the sweet melody 
of far-off music, and with all the power of needed 
truth and tender, pure love. We may say of Christ, 
using the Psalmist's words: " Thy gentleness hath 
made me great." The gentleness of Christ, the fact 
that he always reached his ideal, and made the 
supernatural natural has a divine meaning for man. 

We stood by the restless, foaming ocean, and the 
thought came : What do the wild waves say ? To 
one, perchance, they would speak of a watery grave ; 
to another, of the awful grandeur of a storm at sea ; 
to another they would be the pathway over which 
the wealth of nations is carried ; and to yet another 
they would awaken the love of adventure. Turning 
from the wild waves, we saw men rushing by. What 
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does humanity say? Surely its voices are many, 
and some are unspoken. Our ears are deaf, and 
our eyes are holden. But there is one who walked 
among men, one who knew every voice. He looked 
into men's faces. He read their purposes. He 
heard their sighs, and saw their tears. lie, the 
divine man, took in all human life. lie knew what 
humanity said. He took it up into liis own life. 
The legend runs that Elizabeth of Hungary once 
cared for a leper who was so diseased that no one 
dared approach him. She anointed with balm, and 
cared for him tenderly. Her husband entering the 
room where the leper was, and, going to the bed — 
whom should he see there? Not the leper, but 
Christ. So Christ, hearing the deep, unspoken 
words of the human heart and mind, took our weak, 
broken humanity up into his own divine life : "Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest." " Peace I leave with you." 
" He that hath the Son hath life." " The glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them ; that they 
may be one, even as we are one ; I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one ; 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me." 
" Because 1 live, ye shall live also." Another legend 
of this same Elizabeth tells us that once when she 
was taking bread and meat to the poor she was met 
by her husband, who was anxious to see what she 
carried, when lo ! the bread and meat were changed 
into red and white roses. He took one of the roses, 
which he carried all his life. So the changed world 
bears on its bosom the thou<i:hts and life of the livinjr 
Christ, whoso *f divine, immortal life is forevermore 
a life for men" — a life declaring that human nature 
is not essentially or originally sinful ; a life revealing 
at once the hateful ness of sin and the strength, the 
beauty, the loveliness of holiness ; a life that teaches 
how the sinner may be severed from his sins, and 
live not after the flesh, but after the spirit ; a hidden 
life with God ; a life of harmony, and consequently 
a life of power, obedient to the laws by which he 
exists. If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. Christ is the life of the world. He stands 
for humanity's completion. Ye are complete in him. 
This is the destiny of the race. The creation is to 
be delivered from corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. And we shall be like 



him, for we shall see him even as he is. Christ, 
thus, so teaches the meaning of life that in the lonely 
struggle of duty we feel, " He that invented human 
virtue, and breathed into us our private veneration 
for its greatness; he that loves the martyr spirit, 
scorning suffering for the sake of truth ; he that 
beholds in every faithful mind the reflection of 
himself; he that hath built an everlasting world, at 
once the shelter of victorious goodness and the theatre 
of its yet nobler triumphs, enwraps us in his immen- 
sity and sustains as by his love." 

NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK 

Scholarship in Pastoral Theology. In 
the Bulletin for June 1882 an account is given of 
the institution of Scholarships designed to promote 
in the Senior Class special practical studies in 
Sabbath-school, charitable, and reformatory work. 
The following is a brief account of a careful inquiry 
into existing labor organizations in this country, 
made by Mr. Arley B. Show, Doane College, 
1882: 

The subject of study, under the scholarship, was 
Labor Oriranizations in America. About six weeks 
were devoted to the work. The principal points 
visited were Boston, New Haven, Pittsburg. Others 
were reached through correspondence. A number 
of prominent economists and labor reformers were 
visited and consulted. An effort was made to secure 
a large quantity of current labor literature, especially 
newspapers. The opinions of individual working- 
men, also, were reached through a circular letter, 
containing a list of questions bearing on labor 
problems. About one hundred and fifty of these 
were put into the hands of working-men, and a fair 
proportion of answers received. These questions 
were designed, among other things, to arrive at the 
religious convictions of representative men in the 
laboring classes. 

The report to the class was divided into two parts. 
The first related to Trades-Unions and Knights of 
Labor, or — as comprising both — Trades- Unionism; 
the second dealt briefly with American Socialistic 
organizations. 

No attempt was made to give the numerical 
strength of Trades-Unionism ; it being generally 
conceded useless to try. The purposes and methods 
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of labor orgaDizations were discussed at length ; 
some few individaal Trades-Unions being particu- 
larly investigated. The purpose of Trades-Unionism, 
as defined in its platforms, was set forth as self- 
protection by combination. The working-man's creed 
is this: Capital is organized against us; we must 
organize against capital. We must unite labor in 
self-protective movements ; must enter into politics, 
and secure the legislation we need ; must somehow 
hold our own against capital, or be pushed to the 
wall. 

The principal methods discussed were : Strikes, 
the Boycott, Go-operation. Strikes wore considered 
as to their cost, their wisdom, and their relation to 
Trades- Unionism. The immense power of boycot- 
ting was shown. Co-operation was viewed in 
reference to production and distribution. Among 
other methods mentioned are Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation, and Industrial Partnership. 

Labor organizations were regarded as having 
mainly a wholesome tendency, and as being powerful 
instruments for uplifting the laboring-classes. 

Socialism was considered under four asi>ects — as 
to its literature, its doctrine, its present prospects in 
America, its religious siynifcance. The writer gave 
a full report of a socialistic meeting attended, 
where anarchistic doctrines were stoutly maintained. 

Among conclusions were these : 1. Socialism does 
not Und a ready disciple in the native American. 
2. But it does in the native of Continental P2urope, 
resident in America. 3. Our foreign population 
has grown so large as seriously to affect politics, 
morals, and all public interests. 4. Socialism is 
utterly irreligious. 5. Serious-minded students of 
public interests apprehend ultimate, if not immediate, 
danger from it. 6. Their faith in our ability to 
meet Socialism is staked on the fidelity of the 
ChrisUan church. 

The report closed with certain practical sugges- 
tions concerning the duty of the church to the 
working-classes. Among the needs of the hour are 
better social conditions, better legislation, more effort to 
reach the unchurched masses, more sympathy in the pew 
and the pulpit, more respect for the laborer as a man. 

SociETT OF Inquiry. The following subjects 
have been discussed: Necessity of Missions to the 
Life of the Church. How shall we deal with Mor- 



mouism in Utah ? Roman Catholic Aggressiveness 
in this Country — How shall it be met? Efforts to 
reach the Masses. Missionary Work in Japan. 
Missions in IMicronesia. What shall be done with 
the Small Churches in Country Towns ? The Free 
Church Movement in Sweden. Reports have been 
made by members of the Society of missionary labors 
in Dakota and Nebraska, and of the meeting of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance. 

The Society has been addressed by the following 
clergymen : Principal Fairbairn, Rev. W. A. Sin- 
clair, A. J. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Worcester Willey, 
Secretary Judson Smith, D.D. 

Honorary SciiOLARsniPS have been awarded 
to twenty-five members of the Senior, Middle, and 
Junior Classes. The subjects of examination, an- 
nounced early in the Seminary Year, were : 

Greek : The Gospel of John. 

Hebrew: Hebrew translation of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark ; Miiller's Hebrew Syntax. 

Biblical Theology : The Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith as taught by Paul ; The Teaching of the 
New Testament concerning the Intermediate State. 

Systematic Theology: Heredity and Responsibility ; 
The Grounds of the Authority of the Bible. 

Christianity and Science: Theology as a Science. 

Biblical History: The Life and Times of liosea: 
Causes and Consequences of the Revolt of the Ten 
Tribes. 

Church History: The Relation of the Lord*s Day 
to the Fourth Commandment, as apprehended by 
the Kar\j Fathers (from Clement 'of Rome to Au- 
gustine). 

Homiletics: Tlie English Pulpit since the Rise of 
" Evangelicalism." 

Pastoral Theology: The Church in its Relation 
to PMucation. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 10. Lectures to the Middle and Junior 
Classes begin Friday, Sept. 11 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 14. Work with the Ad- 
vanced Class begins on Tuesday, Sept. 15. 
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The Winkley Fellowship. This Fellowship 
(six hundred dollars annually) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

The Soutuworth Lectuhesuip on Congrega- 
tionalism. Rev. A. Ilastiiigs Ross, D.I)., will 
lecture on Congregationalism to the Middle 
Class. 

The Winkley Lectureship. The Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., of the Columbia 
Law School, New York, will give the Course 
of Lectures upon the Winkley foundation. 
Subject : The Relation of the Christian Church 
and the Christian Religion to Jurisprudence, 
involving a discussion of the influence of the 
Church upon Legislation in reference to Mar- 
riage and Divorce, a treatment of Charitable 
foundations for the support of the poor, and 
also for the maintenance of Learning and Re- 
ligion, and a consideration of the Church as 
an organization having a legal existence with 
legal rights and powers. 

Advanced Class, 1885-86. Each member 
of the Advanced Class chooses the studies he 
wishes to pursue during the year, subject to 
the approval of the Faculty, and receives from 
the Professors in the departments chosen per- 
sonal direction and assistance. Philological 
studies are directed by Professors Moore and 
Woodruff; theological, by Professors Ilarris, 
Hincks, and Gulliver ; historical, by Professors 
Smyth and Taylor ; homiletical and elocu- 
tionary, by Professors Tucker and Churchill. 
The following subjects are suggested for special 
study. Others can be chosen, if preferred. 
The Pastoral Epistles (Professor WoodrufT). 
Recent Lives of Christ (Professor Hincks). 
Analysis and Comparison of the Types of 
Apostolic Teaching (Professor Hincks). The 
Grounds of Certainty in Religious Knowledge 
(Professor Harris). Evolutionary and Christian 
Ethics (Professor Harris). Kuenen's History 
of the Religion of Israel (Professor Taylor). 



The Cuneiform Inscription of Shalmaneser 11. 
(Professor Taylor) . Studies of English Preach- 
ers since the Rise of " Evangelicalism " (Pro- 
fessor Tucker). History of the Doctrine of 
the Atonement in the Mediaeval and Modern 
Eras (Professor Smyth). The Scientific Method 
in Theology historically and practically con- 
sidered, in contrast with the Dogmatic and 
Rationalistic Method (Professor Gulliver). Pro- 
fessor Moore, now in Germany, expects to 
return in season to take part in the work of 
the Second and Third Sessions. The monthly 
meetings with the Faculty for the purpose of 
discussing topics presented by members of the 
Class will be continued during the Fall and 
Winter Sessions. Opportunity will be given 
for instruction in Arabic, Syriac, Assyrian, 
and other cognate Oriental languages. 

For additional information respecting the 
Fourtli Year for Advanced Study, see the 
Annual Catalogue, pp. 14, 15. 

Additions to tue Seminary Library. The 
Library numbers about 43,000 volumes, more 
tlian 1400 having been added in the last 
library year. One accession, worthy of par- 
ticular mention, was a gift of more than 300 
volumes, presented by the widow of the late 
John C. Phillips, Esq., of Boston, who was a 
generous benefactor of Phillips Academy. The 
collection comprises the works of old English 
divines and scholars, and of more recent writers 
in England and France, as well as in this 
country ; most of them in fine editions : books 
published during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth and the first half of the present century. 
Coming to us from the library of one greatly 
esteemed and deeply mourned in his early 
death, a peculiar interest belongs to the gift, 
The books also contain the autographs of earlier 
members of the Phillips family, to which our 
Seminary is so greatly indebted, and whose 
high literary culture and religious spirit are 
evident in the character of this collection, 
which finds so fitting a place on our shelves. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of tlie voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained of Mr. Warren F. Draper ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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SYNOPSIS OP LECTURES. 

Hon. Theodore W. Dwioht, LL.D. The Re- 
lation of the Christian Church and the 
Christian Religion to Jurisprndcnce. 

[Reported by Mr. Arthur W. Kelley.] 

Lecture 1. Law being an inheritance, its 
study is a historical science. The Roman 
system, digested in Justinian's Institutes and 
Pandects, develof)cd deductively ; the English 
system, guided by precedents, inductively. De- 
cisions of the popes, contained in Decretals, 
largely constitute canon law. Statute laws 
are enactments superseding the common law. 
Hooker's and Blackstone's definitions being 
too vague, municipal law may be defined as a 
rule of civil conduct established by the supreme 
power of the state, having in view the estab- 
lishment, protection, and enforcement of rights. 
" Right " implies, as defined by Kant, the 
power to compel, involving a person in whom 
the right inheres, subject-matter, and person 
against whom the right may be claimed. A 
person, in the legal sense, is one having standing 
in a court of justice. According to the persons 
involved, law is public, private, or, with a 
somewliat changed use of terms, international. 
In municipal law, rulings of courts furnish 
the authoritative standard for interpretation. 
Universal law was an enthusiast's dream ; 
but a permanent and beneficent influence 
has been exerted by Christianity. The ob- 
ject now is to consider the relations of the 
church and Christianity to the common law of 
England, and thus to American law. The 
great mass of the existing jurisprudence of this 
country is English common law, having been 
adopted for the most part by State consti- 
tutions or State statutes. Louisiana is an 
exception, the law of civil rights resting there 
on the French law. The historical develop- 
ment of the English law is for this reason 
traced here as being a part of the existing law 
in the various States of this country. 

Lecture 2. I. The Relation of the Church 
as an Organized Body to the English Law. 



From the Conquest there developed inde- 
pendently common law and spiritual courts. 
Jealousy of the latter, from which fiual appeal 
was to tlie pope, led to statutes of praemunire^ 

', and culminated at the Reformation. The in- 
fluence of the spiritual courts may be traced in 
legislation on: 1. Benefit of clergy and the 
penitentiary system. 2. Marriage. English law 
required not only consent, buta priest's presence; 
licenses being introduced later by statute. Priests 
are not required in the United States ; there 
being none, in the English sense. Except by act 
of Parliament, divorce from the bonds of mat- 
rimony in England could be obtained only for 
causes existing at marriage ; for causes arising 
later, there could only be judicial separation. 
Some of the American colonies held differently. 
Rulings of the spiritual courts, under the 
leading of the pope, on bars to marriage, led 
to the break with Rome under Henry VIII., 
and then the law as to the prohibition of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister. 3. Wills. 
An intestate's movable property, after payment 
of debts, was paid to chantry priests for masses 
for the soul of the deceased, until the statutes 
following the Reformation condemned the usage 
as " superstitious," and thus illegal. The 
estate then went to the executor or adminis- 
trator, until division among the relatives was 
adopted by statute. " Surrogate " and " ordi- 
nary" are relics of the ecclesiastical courts. 
4. Burial of the dead. An English church- 
yard is the parson's freehold ; and the title to 
a burial-place there being temporary, preven- 
tion of ordinary decomposition by such means as 
burial in iron coffins is illegal. While identi- 
fication is possible a sort of property in the 
remains of the dead is admitted in the United 

, States, not in England. Cremation is by 
English decision not a crime, except when a 
nuisance or to conceal evidence of crime. 

Lecture 3. II. The General Effect of Chris- 
tianity upon the Development of Law. Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law, according 
to Sir Matthew Hale's decision ; and open 
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blasphemy is thus punishable. 1. Oaths are 
administered, involving the recognition of re- 
Ugion. Official oatli under Justinian. Corona- 
tion oath of Edward IL 2. Tlie support of 
the poor in England was promiscuous and 
injudicious before the Reformation ; afterward 
a distinction was made between tiie unfortunate 
and " valiant" poor or sturdy beggars. Taxa- 
tion for the poor to-day is great, though within 
a few years tlie methods of administration have 
been much improved. 3. In the abolition of 
slavery villeinage or serfdom among the En- 
glish population was first suppressed ; and 
after Somerset's case, decided by Lord Mans- 
field, '"infidels" (meaning persons not Chris- 
tians) became free. 4. Labor legislation, after 
the Black Death, was excessively severe. The 
present Factory Acts aim at the welfare of the 
workmg class. 5. Sunday laws may be traced 
from Coustantine through the periods of Edward 
I., Henry VI., and the Puritans under Cromwell. 
Such legislation has been pronounced legal 
and constitutional in tlie United States, and is 
especially for the interest of the laborer, though 
practical injustice sometimes results in the 
courts in determining the liabilities of wrong- 
doers for injuries inflicted on Sunday. 

Lecture 4. 6. The laws as to trusts are de- 
duced from the rulings of chancery courts, 
which referred to the Bible as authority. 7. 
Society under Christian views holds the hus- 
band, as head of the family, responsible for the 
moral and religious education of the children. 
8. Charitable foundations are due to the influ- 
ence of Christianity, the earlier charity being 
local and national. Christian charity, assum- 
ing the right of property, cannot be confounded 
with socialism. Everything freely and per- 
manently devoted to public uses is deemed a 
charitable endowment ; and nothing else can 
be perpetually established in law. Constantine 
was the first who gave the church the right to 
hold laud. St. Sophia in Constantinople, the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris, and the Ciiarter-house in 
London, furnish illustrations of endowments 



as they have existed from age to age. The 
English Reformation led to the suppression of 
all endowments deemed ''superstitious." The 
Act of Uniformity caused a similar condemna- 
tion of all Non-conformist Protestant institu- 
tions. Property thus seized was largely de- 
voted to other charities. The Acts of Tolera- 
tion made it possible for Dissenting societies to 
hold property again. The American Revolu- 
ion settled the difficulties arising on this mat- 
ter in the colonies. 

Lecture 5. The system of charitable trusts 
has dangers in that it may be used to promote 
pauperism or perpetuate spite. Difficulties 
also arise as to the use of endowments which 
have lost tlieir value or require assent to some 
fixed creed. There is need of some authority 
to decide what is a true and expedient charity, 
and to pass judgment on such cases. Ameri- 
can States frequently reserve in charters of in- 
corporated charities a right to amend or repeal. 
Charitable funds being in a certain sense public 
property, the state has more power than in the 
case of private property. To meet the danger 
that a person may be unduly influenced in his 
last hours, the English law has prescribed that 
a devise or conveyance of land for charitable 
purposes must be made twelve months before 
death. A similar, though not identical, legisla- 
tion is found in a number of tlie American 
States. 

III. Influence of Early English Cliristian 
Law Writers in the Development of the Com- 
mon Law. The influence of Christian princi- 
ples appears most distinctly in the works of the 
great jurists, whose power increases witli time. 
1. Henry deBracton, trained in the church and 
in Roman law, drew his legal doctrines largely 
from the Bible. He emphasized the ideas of 
a judge's responsibility, that freedom is a natu- 
ral riglit, and servitude against nature ; and 
with him originated the idea that a king is sub- 
ject to law. 

Lecture 6. 2. Sir John Portescue's De 
Laudibvs Legum Angliae asserts that laws 
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come from God, and is filled with exhortations . 
from the Bible. The author discussed the jury 
system on Biblical principles, and made the 
first protest from a high judicial source again' '/ 
torture. He gave a decision involving the 
principle that the object of punishment is as a 
warning to others. 8. Sir Edw^ard Coke, who 
prefaced one of his. works with a prayer, con- 
stantly cited Scripture, maintained that a 
judge's authority was from God, and objected 
to a person's arguing against what he knew to 
be tlie truth. 4. Sir Matthew Hale, the author 
of religious as well as legal works, put charity 
to the poor on the basis of Christian principles. 
The workhouse system is an outgrowth from 
his principles. As a judge he was not above 
the delusions of his time as to witchcraft. 
Halo's methods were followed by o. Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone. Modern law writers make 
little reference to Christianity because the 
principles are now fully established. At first 
ecclesiastics, then men animated by Cliristian 
principles, wrought out for the benefit of widely 
scattered nations the priceless inheritance of 
the common law. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 

BT MKM1JER3 OF THK ADVANCED CLASS. 

Essay I. Rev. James Alexander. The Credi- 
bility of the Acts of tlie Apostles; considered 
with Special Reference to the Opposition of the 
Tubingen School. 

Little investigation is needed to discover an inti- 
mate connection between this book and the third 

I 

Gospel. The authorship of both evidently centres 
in one man. It is to be assumed, also, that the aim 
of the author was not to produce a later writing 
wholly disconnected from the first. He clearly ; 
desired to follow the evolution of events which 
originated Christian history in accordance with his 
dominating purpose. In Acts i. 1 he designates the 
earlier document a frpwro^ X6yo^. It would seem as 
if he wished Theophilus to regard this as a Seurcpos 
Xoyos. The author wrote his Gospel that his friend 
might ''know the certainty concerning the things 
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wherein he was instructed." His present object is 
suppli'mentary. As Christian life and teaching 
focused in the i>er8on of Jesus Christ, who aa Mes- 
siah came to institut<' an ideal theocracy, he doubtless 
wrote this Scvr. Koy. for the purpose of tracing the 
development of that life in its historical aspect — 
es})ecially the Pauline phase of it, with which both 
he and his friend were most in sympathy. We have 
no right to conclude, however, that this was his sole 
purpose. No doubt he kept before his mental vision, 
l)oth in the Gospel and in the Acts, the special 
needs of all who acknowledged allegiance to the 
name of Jesus. 

If what is stated above he true, it is certain that 
the title tt/mx^cis airoaroXMv is somewhat misleading. 
It suggests a historical writing which gives an account 
of all the a])ost]es. Nothing could have been farther 
from the author's intention. The book is divided 
into two main sections — chapters i.~xii. and xiii.— 
xxviii. In the first of these, matter relative to Peter 
preponderates ; the second is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the work under Paul. This furnishes a 
strong probability that the author himself did not 
atHx the title. We may infer that it came from the 
hand uf some influential Christian when the writing 
was given a place in the ciinon of the New Testa- 
ment. Tlic same person, doubtless, voiced the 
common tradition in associating with it the name of 
Luke. 

I. The Lines of Evidence used to establish the 
Credibility of tlie Acts. These are of various de- 
grees of value, and in the sum of their findings afford 
the strongest ground of probability. (The space 
allowed for this abstract permits only a synopsis of 
the available sources.) 

A. The Testimony of the Early Versions of the 
Christian Scriptures. The Striae Peshito was the 
Bible of Northern Mesopotamia. The precise date 
of its translation cannot be determine<l ; but it cannot 
be placed later than the middle of the second century. 
In its canon is found the Acts of the Apostles. The 
same is true of the Old Latin Version^ the Bible 
of the Latin-speaking colonies along the northern 
coast of Africa. Tiie Coptic and Arabic transla- 
lations also include the Book of Acts in their canon, 
and scholars are agreed in assigning them to a remote 
antiquity. It strengthens the evidence accruing 
from these versions to note (See Bleek's Introd. 
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N. T.) that some of these old translations have 
retained the Greek vpo^cc^, though the word is not 
otherwise known in these languages. 

B. £videnoe from Patristic Sources. Many critics 
claim that the apostolic fathers knew nothing of the 
Acts. The claim cannot be proved. It must be 
admitted, however, that their writings are meagre in 
quotations from this book, and that what may be 
regarded as such are nowhere prefaced either with 
the title of the book or the name of the author, as is 
frequently the case in productions of post-apostolic 
fathers. The Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadel- 
phians quotes Acts xxvi. 14. 

Epistle of Polycarp. Sv ^ccpcv 6 ^co« Xvaas ra^ 
wSiva^ Tov ^i3ov. 

Acts ii. 24. Sv 6 $€6s di^ccrn/crcv Xvcas ras wSiva^ 
TOV Oavarov. 

Jrenaeu^s (a.d. 120-202) testimony is exceedingly 
full and valuable. See Adv. Uaer. Book iii. c xii. 
Observe especially sec 9 in its relation to the 
context. See also Book iii. c. xiv. Clement of 
Alexandria was a contemporary of Irenaeus. Con- 
sult his Stromata, Book vi. c. viii. TertuUian, 
See work against Marcion, Book v. c. i. Ortgen's 
writings do not date beyond the middle of the third 
century. The following quotation from his work 
against Celsus illustrates how he regarded the Acts. 
See Book ii. c. i. Eutebius includes the Acts in 
the Homologoumena. Eccles. Hist. iii. 25 ; see also 
p. 99. ChrytoBtom preached a series of homilies on the 
Acts about A.D. 400. Consult Hom. i. p. 3. To the 
above might be added the evidence of the Muratorian 
Fragment, several Latin texts of which may be con- 
sulted in Charteris*s Canonicity. 

C. Certain broad principles which characterize 
the Acts of the Apostles, and which create an in- 
stinctive feeling of natural truthfulness. Moral and 
spiritual tone. The instinct and habit of liberal 
giving for objects of benevolence. See Dean How- 
Bon*s Acts of the Apostles, Lect I. 

D. Other valuable characteristics, requiring more 
critical analysis for discovery. — 1. The doctrinal 
development of the early speeches recorded in it 
Discussed in the thesis. 2. The identity in language, 
thought, and style with the third Gospel. Zeller 
gives a long catalogue of words, on the basis of 
Credner and Gersdorf, in his Acts of Apostles, Vol. 
ii. pp. 214 ff. and 243 f. Luke's individualism in 



i the above works is yielded almost by common con- 
I sent. 3. There is unity in the contents of the Acts. 
' 4. The accuracy of the Acts in historic and geo- 
, graphical detail. Quite fully treated in thesis. See 

Art. in Contemp. Rev., Apr.-July 1878, by Bishop 
I Lightfoot, entitle<l '' Illustrations of the Acts from 

New Discoveries." 

\ 

£. The passages in which rifiti^ occurs, — Acts 
ivi. 10-17; XX. 5, — continuing, with a few inter- 
ruptions to the end of the book. The internal 
evidence of these sections is strongly in favor of the 
hypothesis of Irenaeus, that the author records events 
in which he himself participated. A discussion 
cannot here be given. 

II. The Historical Development of Antagonisms* 
The credibility of the Acts was very early called in 
question. The Ebionite and Gnostic sects, differing 
as they did in religious and philosophical conceptions, 
united in ignoring its truthfulness. Their aim was 
not that of impartial criticism. A dogmatic interest 
lay at bottom. Principles which they regarded as 
fundamental were maintained by absurd methods of 
exegesis, the mutilation and reconstruction of canonical 
writings, and the invention of fictitious narratives. 
The Clementine Homilies came into existence about 
the middle of the second century. Their author 
was an Ebionite, and his aim seems to have been to 
discredit the testimony of Acts by insisting on the 
precedence of Peter over Paul. He discovered, too, 
a sharp antagonism between these two apostles, 
which was perpetuated in their followers. Marcion 
was inconsistent He acknowledged the apostolic 
authority of Paul, but discredited Luke. Tertullian 
reveals the cause of his doing so (see Book v. c. ii. 
near the end). Chrysostom, in his Homilies on the 
Acts, makes the statement : ttoXXoTs yovv to pifiXiov 
TovTo ovSk yvtapifiov ccrru For further statements 
of like tenor, see his Introduction to Hom. i. It is 
to be observed that Chrysostom himself ranks the 
Acta among "the order of holy Scriptures." He 
assigns as the cause of the prevailing ignorance, 
** neglect." He nowhere gives the slightest intima- 
tion that this neglect arose from a disbelief of its 
authorship and contents. The first suggestion of a 
doubt is found in the ninth century. It is quoted 
by Photius in a work in which' he answers Amphil- 
ochus. Bishop of Cysicum. The text of the passage 
is given in Meyer's Intro<l. to the Acts. The trans- 
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lation is as follows : ^* Some, indeed, ascribe the 
writiDgs of the Acts to Clement of Rome, but others 
to Barnabas, and others to Luke the evangelist." 
The quotation is destitute of historical value, and is 
ascribed by Meyer to the arbitrary assumption of sheer 
ignorance. Photius himself stands on traditional 
authority. Schneckenburger (Ueber den Zweck der 
Apost., 1841) may be said to have inaugurated the 
modern method of negative criticism with reference 
to the Acts. H<^ was the immediate precursor of 
Baur and his school. Baur acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to him in his Paul's Life and Works, 
and gives consistency to his hypothesis. The Tu- 
bingen critics are under the influence of a dogmatic 
interest, though professing great impartiality. Their 
interest is examined in the thesis, and their connec- 
tion with Strauss. Ebrard (Gospel History) shows 
that the result of Strauss's criticism could not be 
maintained so lontr as the Acts was allowed to \ye 
authentic. Hence Schwegler undertook to recon- 
struct the early history of the church. A resume 
of the reconstruction is given. See also Su|>ernat. 
Relig., Vol. iii. Part L When the credibility of 
the Acts was impugned, the difficulty was not re- 
moved. The Kpistles stood in the way. Baur 
attempted the reconstruction of the apostolic period. 
He was followed by others; and at length the 
conclusion was reached that the Acts of the Apostles 
was written by an unknown author, with an apolo- 
getic purpose, in the reign of Trajan, somewhere 
between a.i>. 110 and 125. 

in. Some Objections made by this School to the 
Contents of the Acts. An extensive catalogue is 
purposely avoided in order to secure concentration 
and brevity. Tubingen critics also disagree among 
themselves. No one author can be taken as repre- 
senting the whole school. The objections stated 
may be verified in Baur*s Life and Works of Paul, 
Zeller's Acts of the Apostles, and in Supernatural 
Religion. It is claimed by them that the early part 
of the book is legendary. The tendency of the 
writer is manifest in the parallelism between the 
two great sections of the Acts. Illustrated in thesis. 
The three accounts of Paul's conversion (Acts ix. 
1-18 ; xxii. 3-21 ; xxvi. 2-23) are irreconcilable 
and contradictory. Important omissions are intelli- 
gible on the ground of an apologetic purpose (See 
Gal. ii. 11 flf. ; 2 Cor. xi. 23-26). The speeches are 



free com]K)sitions of the author. They contradict the 
sentiment of the Epistles, and the language of the 
author pervades the whole. They are improbaUe 
from other circumstances. The Acts is contradictory 
of Epistles in other historical contents, etc. (Acts 
ix. 19-30; comp. Gal. i. 15-24. See also Acts Xv. 
1-29 and Gal. ii. 1-10. Paul was the apostle of 
the Gentiles, but in Acts he commends his gospel 
first to the Jews. The character of the author is 
involved. He was ^^not too truthful or too con- 
scientious even to deny the truth of history when he 
found it his interest to do so " (Baur, Paul's Life 
and Works. See also Zeller, Acts of Apos., Vol. 
ii. p. 130. The rj/itU passages were written by a 
comi)anion of the apostle, and adopted by the author 
to strengthen his irenic purpose. 

IV. Some facts germane to the discussion. 

A. Luke w^as dependent upon written sources, as 
well as oral tradition, for much of his information. 
Sec Preface of his Gospel. When documentary 
sources are admitted, we do not necessarily believe 
the hypothesis of Schleiermacher. 

B. Tiie incompleteness of the history given by 
Luke (Gal. i. 17 ; Rom. xv. 19 ; Titus i. 5 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 23-2 G). Events are often passed over in the 
most cursory manner (Acts xviii. 22, 23). History 
of Peter defective. The book concludes abruptly. 
Luke shaped iiis matter according to his dominant 
purpose, and did not lind it necessary to record all 
he knew ; while there were events which we may 
readily suppose he did not know. He was not less 
a man because he was an inspired man. 

C. We may allow parallelism in the labors of 
Peter and Paul to exist. The question to be decided 
is, whether it grew naturally out of the historical 
development of Christianity, or originated in the 
underlying purpose of the author. 

D. From the analysis of the language of the 
Acts, it will be granted that the author's indi- 
viduality in this respect pervades the whole book. 
Question : Does this fact necessarily imply that 
the narrative, especially the speeches, is thereby 
unhistorical ? 

E. Every one will concede that the author had 
Pauline sympathies. Question : Would his prefer- 
ence necessarily beget an apologetic purpose, and 
lead him into free invention ? 

y. Examination of the Tubingen position in the 
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light of these facts. An inquirer is impressed un- 
fiivorably with: 

A. The definite bias which governs the thinking | 
of these critics. Tbej have a case to make out, and 
their whole position as a school depends upon the 
the success with which they are able to defend it 
(See Supemat. Belig., Vol. III. Pt. i. c. iii.). 

B. They desire us to allow them some important 
assumptions in the construction of their argument, 
e.g. incredibility of the supernatural ; a great division 
in the circle of the apostles, which continued among 
their followers; irreconcilable statements in the 
Acts and £pistles ; and that the evidence from 
patristic sources is entirely untrustworthy. 

C. The foregoing objections examined specifically. 
Legendary records cannot be shown satisfactorily to 
exist Ewald explains viii. 39 on natural grounds 
— an impression upon the consciousness of Philip 
that his services were required in the direction of 
Azotus. Tlie phrase in vi. 15, oktci Trpocwnov dyyc- 
Xov, shows no trace of legend ; oxrci denotes similarity, 
but does not confound similitude with essence. A 
parallelism in Acts would not have suggested itself 
unless a hypothesis such as that of the Tubingen 
critics stimulated investigation in that direction. 
Parallelism natural on the ground of sameness in 
work and methods of operation. Gifts were diver- 
sified, but imparted by one Spirit, and tended to 
unity of result. Identity in moral and physical 
conditions of humanity would inevitably lead to 
similarity in the exercise of them. The arbitrary 
methods of the Tiibingen school in discovering a 
paralleh'sm in the Acts would succeed beyond ex- 
pectation if applied to biography and history in 
general. Illustrated, Art. Con temp. Rev., Lightfoot, 
quoted above. In the three accounts of Paul's 
conversion no difficulty in any essential matter occurs. 
The circumstances under which they were given, 
and not the irenic purpose of the author, furnish 
the diversity. See Dean I-Iowson*s Evidential Value 
of the Acts, Lect III. Luke's aim must also be taken 
into consideration. Subject further treated in thesis. 
The speeches deserve more consideration. An ex- 
amination shows that linguistic peculiarities and 
sameness of preface, and often of ideas, are perfectly 
in harmony with their credibility. Luke does not 
pretend to give them in full, or in the speaker's 
language. lie gives the gist of them mainly in his 
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own, and his report has every feature of authen- 
ticity. The sameness of thought originated largely 
in a Christian community of ideas. The sentiments 
of the Epistles are not contradicted. In illustration 
of this I prepared two tables of comparison : 1. Acts 
XX. 17-35 with Pauline Epistles, on the basis of an 
Article by Tholuck in Stud, und Krit. 1839, en- 
titled, Reden Apos. Paul in d. Aposg. ; 2. The 
Petrine speeches in Acts compared with the First 
Epistle of Peter. As a result I found a strong 
resemblance in thought and individuality, while a 
linguistic resemblance was not entirely absent, as 
the Greek text clearly shows. A lengthy examina- 
tion followed of Gal. i. and ii. and their 1)earing 
on Acts ix. 19-30 and xv. 1-29. I have no space 
even for the gist of that investigation. Result: 
While difficulties must be acknowledged, none of 
them are serious enough to invalidate the accuracy 
of Luke's narratives. The aim of Luke in writing 
the Acts and of Paul in writing his Epistle cannot 
be overlooked in attempting a reconciliation. The 
character and object of the Jerusalem Council, as 
well as the known characteristics of the principal 
men who participated in it, must also come into 
consideration. Paul's addressing his gospel to the 
Jew first, creates no difficulty, in view of Rom. ix. 
2, 3. The mere statement of the Tiibingen esti- 
mate of the author of Acts is a sufficient refutation. 
A man so unconscientious and *' utterly devoid of 
art or taste " could not have written the Acts. An 
examination of the ^/aci? sections follows. The 
|X)sition of Schleiermacher and Bleek is epitomized 
(See Bleek's Introd. N. T. p. 355 ff.). The ab- 
surdity of Tubingen principles of interpretation 
illustrated. They claim that John in the Apocalypse 
gives vent to all the virulence of the Judaic party 
against Paul and his converts, in ii. 2, 9, 24 ; iii. 9, 
In ii. 24 the phrase ra pdSrj rov a-arava is the pur- 
posely reverted expression of Paul, **The Spirit 
searcheth all things, even tu pdOrj rov Oiov,'* If 
Luke wrote with an irenic purpose, he failed to 
utilize opportunities; and, on the other hand, he 
has been very careless in mentioning facts which 
directly oppose such a tendency (See Fisher's 
Beginnings of Christianity, Writings of Luke). On 
the whole, an impartial inquirer must conclude that 
the Tubingen hyi>othesis is a failure, and that the 
methods used to substantiate it are the product of 
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what Neander has aptly called '• an optical infirmity." 
The ancient tradition can never be removed by such 
a procedure; and the internal and collateral evi- 
dences for the credibility of this canonical record 
remain unshaken. 



Essay II. Rkv. Hiram Janks Fkkius. Miracles 
as related to the Person and Work of Clirist. 

The subject of miracles, which may be said to 
have always been of particular importance, assumes 
in the present a special interest. That which in 
past Christian apologetics has been considered the 
main support of the gospel revelation is now alFirmed 
to be the *' special difficulty of our time." Nor is 
this difficulty with the miraculous experienced solely 
by those of sceptical tendencies. With many Chris- 
tian believers miracles have not their former evi- 
dencing force and value. This is one result of the 
prominence which the natural, as distinguished from 
the supernatural, has assumed in all departments of 
modern thought. Not that there is in the present 
a special antagonism between the conceptions of the 
supernatural and the natural, so much as the want 
of an apprehension of tlie harmony between the two. 
If this correspondence is to be made appreciable to 
the prevailing tendency of scientific and religious 
thought, it will be by interpreting what has been 
termed the " naturalness of the supernatural." It 
is the object of the following Paper (of which 
this is a brief abstract) to trace the nature and 
character of miracles as seen in the light of the 
creative and new creative activity of God in the 
world which attains its culmination in the person 
and work of Christ. 

The prepossessions with which we approach the 
consideration of miracles in any of their particular 
aspects will be determined by the general notions 
which we entertain of God's relation to the world 
and activity in it. " The grand Theistic problem of 
our time," it is truly asserted, " is not the proof of 
the/existence of God, but the conception of his 
relation to the world." It may be taken for granted 
that, in the working out of this problem, the ideas 
of Jaw^and continuity have displaced the conceptions 
of arbitrariness and irregularity. Not only does 
everything, as is conceived, occur in obedience to 
law, but every present strikes its roots back into the 
past, and is born out of it ; in a word, the world and | 



its phenomena constitute not only an orderly, but 
an or<ranic unity. This is not a self-contained 
whole, which God has created and retired out of, to 
return into and regulate on occasion of necessity. 
On the contrary, the constant presence and activity 
of God in the world conditions both its existence 
and all its progress. 

Further, since the progress of the creation, which 
involves the activity of Grod, is so far subject to 
order and continuity, the conviction grows upon the 
mind that the process of creation is so likewise. 
*' Everything creative is big with mystery " ; but 
the conception of creation which makes it less 
mechanical and more vital, while not more mysterious, 
is more satisfactory. 

When the ultimate question is raised as to the 
original relation of the creation to the Creator, we 
approach the great secret of existence. But this 
much we are taught — that the creature bears the 
image of the Creator, and that the progress of the 
world is toward the realization of the divine life 
in that which bears this impress. The inference 
seems natural and necessary, that if the image of 
the creature resided originally in the Divine Life 
itself, so also must the law of the realization of that 
which is thus idealized. 

The gradual and progressive realization of the 
creative purpose is now a fact of general agreement ; 
the point of contention being whether all the pro- 
ductive elements which enf^r into the final results 
of the world-organism were contained in the begin- 
ning of it. Over this question the extremes of 
naturalism and supernaturalism wage their old war- 
fare ; the one affirming that no effect can transpire 
in the world the adequate cause of which does not 
lie exclusively in the already existing world-order, 
and the other conceiving that new increments of 
creative power and life are introduced from time to 
time into the world, in an abrupt and absolutely 
miraculous way, without any correlation with the 
forces and agencies already existing. The real 
truth is the larger truth, in which the essential 
elements in both of these conceptions are included and 
harmonized (See discussion of this subject in Domer's 
System of Christian DoctriEe, Vol. ii. p. 40 ff.). 

The conception of Rothe, that **the life of the 
body is presided over by the life of the soul, — in 
other words, that nature at every stage of its de- 
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velopment iDvolves the exercise of the supernatural/' 
mirrors the creative fact. The idea of Rosencranz, 
that '* the life latent in nature has power at special 
times specially to exert itself, and that the appearance 
of the God-man illustrates pre-eminently one of 
these seasons," gives a picture of the creative method. 
While the principle of Schleiermacher, that *'Thc 
supernatural b also natural and according to immu- 
table law, for it represents the etenial nature of 
things in the kingdom of the spirit," formulates, 
while it may not elucidate, the creative law. ^ Per- 
haps all that we need to do to escape from scientific 
scruples with regard to the possibility of the mirac- 
ulous is to enlarge our conception of the natural 
until it shall include the whole of things. A miracle, 
then, would be no breach of the law of continuity. 
It might be defined as the natural conservation of a 
supernatural force, and that in accordance with the 
whole nature of things" (Newman Smyth). We 
reach, then, the conclusion that in the progress of 
the world there are new gifts of the divine life to 
the creation ; that these impartations are not at 
variance with the existing world-order, but in co- 
operation with its own activity; and further, that 
this creative process is in accord with the law of the 
divine self-communication to the creature. 

A prominent form of the manifestation of this 
activity is revelation. In the broadest sense reve- 
lation is related to the origin of the world and the 
progress of history. The term gains appropriateness 
when it becomes associated, in the sphere of religion, 
with the higher and profounder manifestation of the 
life of God as it is related to the life of man. Reve- 
lation may be viewed under the analogy of creation 
or education. In either case the principle is the 
same, viz. that which is new attaches itself to that 
which is old, and stimulates, while it supplements, 
its development It is the object and purpose of 
revelation to touch the springs of the whole spiritual 
nature of man, and quicken it to the appropriation 
of the new measure of the divine life which is at the 
same time imparted to it. There is to be recognized 
in revelation the gift of that which is new not only 
to the individual, but to the race, yet it is not to be 
understood as wholly miraculous. When tiie divine 
self-communication in revelation assumes the form 
of redemption, the new creative is after the analogy 
of the creative method. As the result of the activity 



of God's Spirit in the natural heart, it is to a not 
altogether [)assive, but in a measure active recep- 
tiveness in man that there is attached the redemption 
of God. 

The question of the relation of miracle to revela- 
tion pertains specially to the form which the latter 
I assumes as recorded in the Sacred Scriptures. The 
revelation of the Bible appears in the form of the 
communication of God to the spirit of man, and of 
the manifestation of God in the system of nature. 
The internal or subjective revelation is designated 
inspiration, and the external or objective revelation 
is denoted specifically miracle. The fact that the 
Spirit of God holds communion |with the spirit of 
man, and communicates to it new gifls of divine light 
and life, is accepted by many who question the fact 
that this inner revelation of God to the soul is 
illustrated and corroborated by an outer manifestation 
of truth to the senses. But that the higher, as well 
as the lower, truths of revelation should have their 
analogues in the realm of sensible phenomena is in 
harmony with the whole method of the divine tuition, 
and in accord with the imperative requirements of 
human education. Such are the limitations of an 
embodied soul, that '' that which is natural and after- 
ward that which is spiritual" seems to be the necessary 
law of divine spiritual communication. This law of 
divine revelation was by no one better understood than 
by Jesus, who '* without a parable spake not unto them." 
And, indeed, his own incarnation was in obedience 
to this law, and in accommodation to the necessity 
in which it is grounded. We are accustomed to 
designate the present as a time of the dispensation 
of the Spirit, and to think of our peculiar relations 
to God as sjjecially, if not purely, spiritual. But 
when Christ predicted the ministrations of the Spirit 
which we enjoy he specifically said, " He shall not 

speak of himself. lie shall glorify me." 

We are prepared, at this point, to pass to the 
consideration more particularly of the relation of 
miracles to the person and work of Christ. Our 
starting-point is, that he is himself the culmination 
in the progress of revelation — the absolute miracle 
in the process of creation. In him God's purpose 
of self-communication to his creatures has reached 
its goal and attained its end. The representation 
of the incarnation as an afterthought of the creative 
idea, as a supplement of the creative purpose, and 
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as au exjiedient of the creative work, docs scanty 
justice either to the wisdom of God or the unity of 
the world. Sin, and not the realization of the perfect 
life of Go<l in man, is incidental to the history of 
humanity. Sin, and the anticipation from the be- 
ginning of its existence, has, indeed, conditioned 
certain forms of the manifestation of God in Christ, 
but not that manifestation itself. Christ stands by 
an eternal law of the Godhead in eternal and con- 
tinuous relation to the creation. He was destined 
before the foundation of the world for mankind, an 
element in the idea of man, and of the end for which 
he was created. The manifestation of God in the 
redemption revealed in Christ is in the line of the 
gift of his own life to his creatures. 

In the person of Christ as related to the life of 
humanity there is to be recognized the element of 
continuitv, 'but, at the same time, there is to be 
emphasized the fact of originality. As the rational 
life of man cannot be the product of the forces of 
nature simply, much more cannot the spiritual life 
of Christ be the development of the life of humanity 
alone. Only the divine reality of the fact that 
in his personality God has entered into complete 
union with humanity is a sufficient explanation 
of his life. At the same time, his existence, so 
far from being an anomaly, is rather the ideal and 
the goal of the creation. In Christ as such the 
essential character of creation and the underlying 
element of miracle are fully realized and completely 
manifested. 

Our remaining task is to point out the natural 
and necessary association of miracles with the work 
of Christ. The progress of our discussion thus far 
has made prominent the existence and energizing of 
the supernatural within the natural, and the mani- 
festation of the new creative activity which belongs 
to the immanent principle of creation and revelation. 
It is only through a recognition of the natural and 
necessary existence and activity of the supernatural 
in nature, in history, and in Christ, that we reach a 
rational ground of the manifestation of the miraculous 
in Christianity. 

We proceed to inquire what occasion was there in 
the work of Christ for the exhibition of supernatural 
power, and what was the response of his life to that 
necessity. The mission of Christ was to establish, 
in its more advanced and complete form, the moral 



and spiritual reign of God among men. For this 
purpose he appeared as the personal incarnation of 
God in human life. Thus the perfect truth and 
highest life of Go<l was brought into sensible and 
vital contact with the life of man. But this fact, to 
become appreciable, required a various manifestation. 
Something would be naturally, as was in the case 
necessarily, required to arrest attention, and suggest 
belief in a divine presence and power. And these 
two purposes the miracles of Christ subserved, while 
they do not exhaust their meaning or ]X)iut to their 
highest oifice. Corresponding to these two purposes 
are two of the three names by which miracles are 
designated in the New Testament, viz. wonders and 
powers. As such the wonder-working of Jesus falls 
into line with the wonder-working of God in the 
older dispensation, which served to emancipate the 
spirit from nature, to extend its horizon, and prepare 
it to receive a higher message. (The attesting 
power of miracles further diccussed.) 

The further purpose of miracles is to do their 
part in manifesting to men the nature and character 
of the revelation of God. A proper view and esti- 
mate of the miracles culminates in their teleolo^cal 
import. Not a little of the doubt that has grown 
up in connection with miracles is a reaction against 
a wrong conception of the purpose which they are 
designed to serve. Much of Christian apologetics 
has Ixien based on the assumption that truth, to be 
convincing and imperative, must rest on some au- 
thority outside of itself. And this ground of the 
authority of revelation has been placed in its mirac- 
ulous elements. Miracles have been made to do the 
duty not so much of representing the truth, as sup- 
plementing its authority. This assumption places 
the miraculous above the rational force of revelation, 
and rests in the former a power over the human 
mind not inherent in the latter. 

But it is the purpose and office of revelation to 
enlighten the human mind, not to subjugate it. 
" The l)est proof of a thing is that we see it. If we 
do not see it, perhaps no proof will convince us of 
it" (Drummond). Miracles have for their ultimate 
end the manifesting of truth to the senses as the 
complement of its communication to the mind. They 
mirror the truth where it can be seen, and, being 
seen, be known. Miracles are parables which sym- 
bolize the truths of the divine redemption which 
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Dowliere in nature below them have their sufficieut 
analogies. 

Even the most distinctive works of mercy of 
Jesus in which physical benefits were conferred were 
performed to suggest and illustrate the higher min- 
istries to the soul, in which spiritual blessings were 
to be realized. As such they are in the line of the 
whole objective world and its physical phenomena, 
which, while answering purposes of utility, are 
designed to subserve ends of spirituality. The 
unique character of miracles is explicable only on 
the ground of the special occasion of their occur- 
rence. This occasion is the original manifestation 
of God's grace in redemption. They do not stand 
outside of revelation to authenticate it, so much as 
they fall within the course of revelation as an integral 
and component part of it; and, like all other parts 
of revelation, they are to be judged by their relation 
and adaptation to the purposes and ends which they 
assume to serve. 

The fullest and most systematic treatment of 
miracles from the teleological point of view, among 
modem authorities, is found in Steinmeyer's ^ Mir- 
acles of our Lord." 

Essay III. Rey. George Heubekt Grannis. 
The Characteristics of John*s Writincrs. 

In the sacred writings we are able to distinguish, 
for the most part, the impress of the personality of 
their authors. The writings of Paul, Peter, James, 
and John reflect especially the characteristics of the 
writers. Each of them has recorded such truths as 
his peculiar gifts and religious experience qualified 
him most fully to understand and express. Many 
of the sayings of Jesus were im]>erfcctly grasped by 
his disciples. Some of his words were, at the time, 
beyond their comprehension, and passed over their 
heads like the birds of the air. Other sacred truths 
were dimly understood, and slumbered in their minds 
until the resurrection of Christ woke them to their 
true significance (John ii. 22). One of the functions 
of the Holy Spirit was to quicken in their memories 
the teachings of tlie Lord (John xiv. 26). The 
writings of John are not derived from written 
sources. There are no traces of earlier documents, 
as in Matthew's Grospel. They come to us at first 
hand. The traces of John's personality which they 
bear are among the strongest evidences of their 



authenticity. The history of the beloved disciple is 
of one piece with his writings, like a car\'ed hand 
holding a vase. His ardent impulses, chastened by 
companionship with Jesus, his quick sensibilities, his 
depth of spiritual capacity, his unfathomabh* wealth 
of affection, his retiring and meditative disix)3ition 
— these all appear in his writings with a distinctness 
which renders mistake impossible. 

Our aim in this essay will be to point out in the 
writings of John those features which reveal his 
personality and distinguish them from the other 
scriptures. Our study will be confined to the Gospel 
and the First Epistle. The Apocalypse, whatever 
view we take of its authorship, is a unique compo- 
sition, and recjuirt's a separate treatment. The 
Second and Tliird Epistles contain little of a d<x;- 
trinal nature. 

1. The most prominent feature of John's writings 
is the position which the person of Jesus occupies in 
them. The sense of his divinity moulds his doctrine, 
and even the forms of his expression. John was 
distinguished among the twelve for his intimacy with 
Jesus. Among the other scriptures his writings 
occupy a position nearest the Lord. There is no doubt 
that the pre-existence of Christ is taught by Paul 
(Col. i. 15-17). In the opening sentence of his 
Gospel John proclaims, with the audacity of spiritual 
insight, the eternal existence and the Deity of the 
Word. His purpose in writing, as he has himself 
said (comjtare John i. 1, 14 with John xx. 31) was 
to present Jesus as the incarnate Son of Go<l, and, 
by kindling faith in him, bestow eternal life upon 
his readers. His style is penetrated with the glow 
of personal conviction. His companionship with 
Jesus was more intimate than it was given to any 
other man to enjoy. His nature was responsive. 
He possessed the '* inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude." The higher spiritual truths which fell 
unregarded on the ears of others from the lips of 
Jesus were treasured up by him, and became the 
subject of meditation during a long life. John was 
late in maturing. He was indeed a pillar in the 
church at Jerusalem ; but he was not an active 
leader, like Peter, Paul, and James. In early mis- 
sionary work he deferred to Peter, and followed his 
lead. For nearly half a century he lived on, until 
his soul grew great and calm enough to mirror the true 
image of his Lord. He quietly developed after the 
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Others had liuished their stormy course and sealed 
their glorious testimony with their blood. In John 
was s()ecially fulfilled the prophecy of Jesus, that 
the Spirit wonld glorify him hy revealing the things 
of him to his disciples. Unlike Paul, there wag 
with John no sudden conversion, and no blinding 
revelation of the glory of God, working a violent 
revulsion of feeling. His religious history was a 
gradual development under the personal influence of 
Jesus. 

2. There is a mystical element in the writings of 
John. Other parts of the Scriptures contain the 
same element ; but here it is a predominating feature. 
In what sense are the writings of John mystical ? 
Not in the sense that they are unpractical John 
everywhere applies to his doctrine the test of its 
practical results in the life (1 John iii. 17). The 
object of his faith is that which he has heard, which 
he has seen with his eyes, which his hands have 
handled." Not in the sense that they do not give 
full emphasis to the laic of God. John does not, 
as does James, view Christianity from a legal stand- 
|X)int. His doctrine, however, contains the essence 
of the old covenant law (1 John ii. 7). The 
truths he presents are viewed as a rule of action 
(1 John ii. 17). His mysticism is derived partly 
from the use of striking symbolism, partly from 
his bending his thoughts exclusively u]K)n a few 
great central truths, and sinking ever deeper and 
deeper into them. In this respect his writings form 
a literature by themselves. The fourth Gosj^l 
is here most widely different from the other three. 
In them wc have parables ; in this, allegories, which 
are indeed essentially the same, but require for their 
comprehension more spiritual insight. There we 
have moral preceptsjin l)eautiful framework of wimple 
words ; here, discourses which lead the mind up to 
bewildering heights of religious truth. There, the 
humanity of Jesus in picturesque details of every- 
day events ; here, exhibitions of his supernatural 
power and glory. There, Jesus casting out devils ; 
here, the Son of Goil in conflict with the prince of 
this world. There, the cities of Galilee, the open 
fields, the slopes of the mountains, the common peo- 
ple thronging him, the music of waves upon the shore 
mingling with the music of his words ; here, Judea 
and Jerusalem, the national feasts, the hierarchy 
regarding him with an ever deepening hostility. 



8. In the writings of John everything is viewed 
from the stand-point of its governing law. This is 
the aim of all true science. The one law of gravi- 
tation explains the movement of the planets round 
the sun, as well as the opposite movement of some 
of the satellites round their planets. Many diver- 
gent facts of life are explainable by one controlling 
law, if human wisdom could discover it This pe- 
culiarity of John's writings is seen : a. In his 
teachings in regard to character. There are but 
two kinds of character — good and bad. This is a 
familiar truth with the sacred writers ; but in John 
it appears with peculiar emphasis and vividness. 
INIen are either children of God, or children of the 
devil ; they either love their brethren, or hate them ; 
they are walking in light, or in darkness ; they are 
under condemnation, or they are forever exempt 
from the judgment. In these inexorable contrasts 
John, with the instinct of religious science and by 
divine illumination, has given the final analysis of 
character. Character is qualitative, rather than 
quantitative, b. It is seen in his manner of viewing 
the future. The distinction between the present 
and the future scarcely appears. The latter is but 
the normal unfolding of the former. Schiller had a 
glimpse of this truth, when he said : ^^ The spirits of 
great events do oftentimes stride on before them, and 
in to-day already walks to-morrow." If we are now 
the children of God, it is certain that, whatever 
mysteries the future state contains, we shall there 
be in the divine likeness. ^' He that heareth my 
word, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal 
life.'' c. In his conception of the incarnation. He 
traces it back to its fountain-head in the love of 
God. The earthly history of Jesus, with its suffering 
and shame, is viewed according to its inward sig- 
nificance. The incarnation does not appear as a 
humiliation. It is bright throughout with the majesty 
of the person of the Redeemer and the eternal 
purpose of salvation. **The Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his gloryJ* 
"Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is 
glorified in him.*' d. In his teachings in regard to 
the Christian's relation to sin. The Christian does 
not and cannot sin, because he is begotten of God. 
** Whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither 
known him." At first thought this seems to move 
in the realm of the ideal, e. In his doctrine of the 
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world. Viewed as a whole, it is under the dominion 
of evil. It loves darkness, rather than light (1 John 
V. 19; ii. 15-17). This characterization of the 
world has seemed to some to be misantliropic and 
severe. It is asserted that the apostle despaired of 
the recovery of any large portion of mankind. It is 
sufficient to answer that in his doctrine of the world, 
as in all his teachings, he presents the animating 
principle which underlies external phenomena, f. 
In his doctrine of prayer. 

4. Another characteristic of the writings of John 
is their spirituality. He delineates spiritual processes, 
rather than external manifestations. The most 
prominent thought in the synoptics is the kingdom 
of heaven ; in John it falls into the background, and 
eternal life takes its place. This characteristic 
appears : a. In his representation of the church. He 
scarcely alludes to its external organization. The 
word iKKXrjaia does not appear in the Gospel and 
the first Epistle. His attention is fixed upon the 
invisible church, upon the great company of true 
believers. There is in John's Gospel no direct 
commission for missionary work, no direct reference 
to baptism and the Lord's supper. This does not 
imply any depreciation of the external church. 
Such a charge cannot justly be brought against the 
apostle, the results of whose faithful labors among 
the churches of Asia Minor can be traced far into 
the second century. It is rather his purpose to treat 
the church according to its spiritual nature, as the 
the company of believers, united by tlie bond of 
Christian love. b. In his treatment of the judgment 
as a moral separation which is made by the truth. 
" Now is the judgment of this world." The truth 
works in some moral enlightenment, and in others 
moral blindness. ^' This is the judgment, that light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light." c. In his treatment of the 
Parousia. In the synoptic Gospels the proximity 
of the Second Coming overshadows the writers as a 
bright cloud. The author of the fourth Gospel 
directs attention to the coming of the Lord in the 
hearts of his disciples. 

5. A prominent feature of the character of the 
apostle John in his early history was masculine strength, 
easily roused into vehement feeling and severity. The 
paintings of classic art uniformly represent him as 
effeminately mild. But it was not without reason that 



the Master named him a '* son of thunder." There 
are manifestations of his fiery disposition in the synop- 
tical Gospels. We see him projwsing to call down 
fire upon Samaria, forbidding one not of their party 
to cast out devils, promptly avowing his readiness 
to drink the Master's bitter cup of crucifixion, fol- 
lowing him into the judgment hall, and witnessing 
at the cross a bloody death, which his presence there 
was inviting upon his own head. All this indicates 
remarkable native energy and courage. So far as 
recorded, John received more rebukes from the 
Lord than any other disciple except Peter. A tra- 
dition of the Greek church, which many scholars 
think is based on fact, bears witness to the intensity 
of his character. It relates that the apostle John 
once entered the baths at Ephesus. He was in- 
formed that Cerinthus the gnostic was in the house. 
When he heard this he instantly left the building 
without bathing, saying : " Let us leave this house 
instantly, lest the roof fall upon us, since the enemy 
of the truth is here." Thomas Hughes has given 
us a much needed exposition of the manliness of 
Jesus. There is need that some one should empha- 
size in a similar way the manliness of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. 

6. In the fourth Gospel there is a logical and 
artistic element which is not found in the synoptics. 
The material is arranged and the narrative progresses 
according to a fixed plan. Baur truly said ; *' John's 
Gospel is a seamless garment, for which you may 
cast lots, but which cannot be rent." The Gospel 
opens with a series of profound doctrinal statements 
which contain the groundwork or outline for the 
subsequent history. The writer himself declares 
that he writes with a definite purpose, and informs 
us what it is (John xx. 31). He holds before us, 
as the narrative proceeds, the gradual progress of 
belief on the one hand, and unbelief on the other. 
Is this element of orderly arrangement and desiom 
sufficiently prominent to affect the historical accu- 
racy of the fourth Gospel ? In view of recent dis- 
cussions, this is an important question. Critics of 
the rationalistic school would view John's Gospel 
as a theological treatise. Its contents represent, 
they claim, the theological doctrines of John. The 
discourses attributed to Jesus were never uttered ; 
they are the thoughts of the author. The prologue 
contains the speculative premises from which he 
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proceeds. The ni:iiu arguments of tliis school of 
critics are considered and answered in the essay. 

7. The writings of John represent the highest stage 
of development in the history of the apostolic church. 
The teachings of inspiration culminate in him. This is 
true historically, as well as doctrinally. The beloved 
disciple was the last of the inspired writers. He 
lived till near the close of the first century. He 
wrote as though conscious that he was bearing final 
witness to " the Christ, the Saviour of the world." 
His doctrine is pervaded by a spirit of love, and is 
free from the dust of controversy. Thanks to the 
indomitable spirit of Paul, the Christian church had 
swung free from Judaism. The controversies in 
the midst of which the infant church had come forth 
from its Jewish manger and its swaddling clothes 
were ended. The whole scene bad shifted from 
Judea to Asia Minor. *'The churches centre of 
gravity was no longer at Jesusalem ; it was not yet 
at Rome ; it was at Kphesus." The bitterness of 
persecution was passed when the fourth Gospel was 
written. Peace had spread her wings over the 
church. The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing guarded the mind and heart of the aged 
evangelist as he wrote. The Apocalypse was written 
in the midst of bitter trial and persecution, which 
are reflected in its intense feeling and judicial 
severity. The fourth Gospel is irenic and catholic. 
The doctrine* of Christ here passes out into freedom 
and ptTfertion. It is like a fair land which invites 
all the world to its shores, and in which every man 
can build a home. "John's Gospel,'* said Ernesti, 
" is the h<?art of Christ." " Written by the hand of 
an angel," said Herder. 

£s8AY IV. Rkv. James A. Jones. The Grotian 
Theory of Atonement. 

[II10 wurkft from which aid was derived in writing this 
thcbis wore these: Bib. Sac. Vol. xxxvi. 1879, in which 
Professor F. II. Foster gives a translation of Grotiiis's 
treatise against Soeinus, together with many valuable 
notes ; The Catholic Doctrine of Atonement, by Oxen- 
ham ; History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. ii., by Professor 
Shcdd ; Dorner's System of Christian Doctrine," Vol. iv.] 

As introductory to the consideration of the Grotian 
system of atonement, a brief sketch was given of the 
positions held by the church on the doctrine of 
atonement in the centuries preceding the time of 



GrotiuB. Also a minute and extended analysis was 
given of the Grotian system as found in his own 
treatise, Defensio Fidei. In the following abstract 
it will be possible only to give a brief summary of 
the conclusions reached in the investigation of the 
subject. 

By investigation of the Scriptores Grotius found 
that God was the prime mover and cause of the 
atonement. He was moved to bring about this 
transaction by two great and profound considerations, 
namely, his own love or benevolence, and the piti- 
able, sinfiil condition of mankind. Another cause 
of the atonement was the willing Christ, who from 
the depths of his love for man voluntarily gave 
himself a sacrifice for sin. The things which con- 
stituted the atonement were the tortures both of 
mind and body preceding the death, and especially 
the deaths of the Son of Grod. The great end gained 
by the death of Christ may be considered as twofold, 
namely, the exhibition of God's righteousness and 
justice in the universe, and the remission of the sins 
of man. 

The whole soteriology of Grotius is shaped by his 
conception of God and the relation which God 
sustains to law and punishment. To him God is 
the sole Ruler of the universe. He squarely rejects 
the conception of Socinus, that God is to be thought 
of as a creditor. He says, '' Socinus confesses that 
we are treating of liberation from punishment. We 
add that we also are speaking of the infliction of 
punishment." From this concession and addition he 
concludes that God must be regarded as a Ruler in 
our conceptions of the atonement ; because either to 
infiict punishment or to liberate from punishment 
can only be the prerogative of a Ruler supreme and 
absolute in his authority, and God is the only being 
in existence who can be regarded as possessing this 
authority per se. Examples of this are found in 
the case of the father in his family, the king in his 
kingdom, and God in the universe. God, then, in 
the capacity of Supreme Ruler, has both a wish and 
the right to maintain the order of his moral govern- 
ment. And thus, if He sees fit. He can either justly 
punish man for his sin, or, upon certain given con- 
ditions, release him from punishment. 

Out of this conception of God arises Grotius's 
idea of law, which, in his view, is^a positive statute. 
Law is not an inwanl quality of God^s nature, nor 
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is it equivalent to God's will, but may be reganled 
as an effect of the divine will, ** Law, therefore, 
is a mere product on the part of God/' and He 
Himself is not subject to it, because He is its Au- 
thor. This, then, being the nature of law, God can 
relax or abrogate it at will ; and so it naturally 
follows that the punishment attached to law is also 
positive, and may be dispensed with. Thus it is 
readily seen that both law and punishment are not 
natural and necessary qualities of the divine essence, 
springing out of the nature of things and the being 
of God, but are wholly dependent on the will of 
God. If He so wishes these may be optional and 
mutable ; and thus God has perfect control of both 
law and punishment; He can either establish or 
abrogate law, and inflict or dispense with punish- 
ment. 

The action of God in the process of reconciliation 
is equivalent, in the Grotian view, to the relaxation 
or dispensation of law. This is defined as *' the 
act of a superior, by which the obligation of an 
unabrogated law upon certain persons or things is 
removed." God being the one Supreme Ruler, his 
act in either liberating or punishing the sinner is 
that of the administration of justice. Although God 
would have been just, even if He had punished 
sinful man, and had offered him no way of escape 
from the wrath to come, yet He saw fit, in his great 
love and mercy, to accept the punishment of one for 
that of another. 

In the mind of Grotius the law could not be very 
easily relaxed, i.e. there must be a cause or reason 
commensurate with the process of relaxation. God 
found a cause sufficiently worthy and weighty for 
the process in the redemption of mankind. That 
He might save the race from eternal ruin. He was 
willing, on certain conditions, to dispense with law. 
^ If all sinners/* Grotius says, ** had been delivered 
over to eternal death, from the nature of the case, 
two most beautiful things would have entirely per- 
ished — on the part of man, religion toward God ; 
and on the part of God, the declaration of especial 
favor toward man. God has not only followed 
reasons, and those most weighty, in relaxing the 
law. but he has also made use of a singular method 
of relaxation." 

The cause which induced God to be willing to 
punbh Christ and let the sinner go free is here 
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noticed by Grotius. We might say that the causes 
of the divine will are far l)eyon(l our knowledge, 
and '* by their very sublimity " may escape our 
notice ; but we need not resort to any such mode 
of expression, for we have the word of Go<l as the 
standard of divine truth. From the Scriptures we 
see that the reason why the Divine Being chose to 
remit our eternal punishment is found in the benevo- 
lence of that Being. This is one of the chief attri- 
butes of God mentioned throughout the Bible. For 
Goil is everywhere described as benignant, and 
always ready to bestow blessings of infinite worth 
on men. God, wishing thus to caress man and lift 
him up from the pit of sin and eternal doom, con- 
ceived, in his beneficent plan of redemption, the means 
of man's salvation in the death of his Son Jesus. 

Grotius held that the death of Christ was an 
expiatory act, i.e. Christ died as an expiatory victim. 
He was made a sacrifice for sin. From comparisona 
made between the typical sacrifices of the Old Tes- 
tament and the real sacrifice in the New, it is 
shown that Christ atoned for all sin, and as a slain 
victim will ever be sufficient to induce God to remit 
the punishment of all his people. 

What now is the idea of Grotius on substitution 
and satisfaction ? Man in his sins is amenable to 
eternal death, according to Gcu. ii. 17. But this 
threat or law is ])ositive, and hence relaxable to 
believers, although in its force to unbelievers. Now 
the question comes : Why could not God by a mere 
act of his will remit the punishment of the sinner, 
without substituting the sufferings of Christ for 
such ? Tiiat He could have done so is clearlv seen 
from the nature of law. God can at any time 
dispense with law, and that would at once dispense 
with punishment. Why not do this, then, without 
requiring so costly a sacrifice ? In answer to this 
Grotius says : ** It may be seen from what we have 
said of the end [the exhibition of the divine justice 
and the remission of sin] not only that there was 
a cause, but what it was, viz. that God was unwilling 
to pass over so many sins, and so great sins, without 
a distinguished example." All sin is peculiarly 
displeasing to God ; and if God should let sin go 
unpunished, this would tend to lower the general 
estimate of the wickedness of sin, and in this way 
God would fail to show his great and eternal dis- 
pleasure toward sin. It is shown, still farther, that 
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the interest of the universe demands such atonement 
as Christ made. God is not alone, ** living in his 
own solitude," but has created a vast realm of worUls, 
and in these there are millions of intelligent beings, 
who sustain a relation to him as the Governor 
thereof ; an<l the interest of this universe and of the 
beings which i>eople it makes it necessary for Him 
both to devise and accept the atonement of Christ 
as a means of salvation. As far, then, as the nature 
of Go<l was concerned, sin could have been remitted 
without the death of Christ ; but the harmony of the 
universe and the good of mankind made it relatively 
iiecessarv. 

As to the value of the satisfaction of Christ, 
Grotius plainly taught that it was not infniite. The 
satisfaction given was not^strictly equivalent to the 
wrong done ; but the atonement which Christ actu- 
ally mad(? c^n only be regarded as sufficient simply 
liecause God is willing and feels disposed to regard 
it as such ; an<l therefore it is very manifest that the 
theory of satisfaction which Grotius held is that of 
only partial payment, or satisfaction in the nominal 
sense. 

There are some j>oints of comparison between the 
Grotian system of atonement and that of Anselm 
and the Reformers, and a brief mention of the most 
important of these may cast some light upon the 
conceptions of (Grotius. 

First, as to the necessity of the atonement. An- 
selm seems to have taken this for granted ; but with 
the Kelorniers it assumed a definite shape, and its 
ground was found in the verv nature of God. With 
both the Reformers and Anselm the necessity of the 
atonement was absolute. In their view it was im- 
possible for the Divine Being to forgive sin without 
such a process as the sufferings and death of Christ. 
Grotius, on the other hand, held that the atonement 
was only relatively necessary, i.e. it was necessary 
not because the nature of God made it so, but 
because the welfare of man and of God's creation 
so constituted it. 

Again, as to their idea of law, Anselm and the 
Reformers held that law was essentially a part of 
the divine essence, and could no more be separated 
from the being of God than the nature of God 
could he divided asunder. But Grotius did not 
conceive of law in this way. It was not a part of 
the divine nature to him ; it was only the product 



of the arbitrary will of God. And so, to be con- 
sistent with this view, Anselm and the Reformers 
could not hold the doctrine of the relaxation of law ; 
but it was one of the fundamental principles of 
Grotius that God as Ruler could and did dispense 
with law whenever he had a good reason for so 
doing. 

Further, as to their conception of the satisfaction 
which Christ rendered. With Anselm and the Re- 
formers this was a full equivalent for the wrong 
done. But with Grotius it was not strictly an equiv- 
alent ; it was only an aliud pro qtio^ or a something 
which God was willing to accept as sufficient. 

In closing it may be well to mention a few of the 
weak and strong points in the Grotian system of 
atonement. 

First, the weak points. In its conception of the 
being of God it comes very near, if not quite, to the 
doctrine which was held by Duns Scotus, namely, 
that God is a will, contingent and arbitrary. It 
seems to us that this conception of God really colors 
the Grotian system throughout. 

Further, we think that Professor Shedd is just to 
this system in saying that '* the notion of relaxation, 

— relaxation — and not satisfaction, of law sha(>e8 
the whole scheme of Grotius." Throughout his 
treatise we find that satisfaction does not come up 
to the demands of law, but the law is so relaxed that 
its demands come down to the level of the satisfaction 
made. 

Again, in making the death of Christ exemplary, 

— i.e. a penal example only, — and thus not in- 
cluding the retributive phase of it, it clearly affiliates 
itself with the Socinian view of the atonement, and 
not with that of the church. 

Moreover, there are two senses in which the term 
acceptilation is defined: that of an imaginary pay- 
ment, and simply a part taken for the whole of a 
debt. Although Grotius denies that his system 
involves the principle of acceptilation, yet, taking 
the term in the last sense defined, it certainly does 
involve it. 

Again, the principle which underlies the doctrine 
of Duns Scotus, namely, " that every created obla- 
tion is worth as much as God is willing to regard it 
for, and no more," seems also to underly the Grotian 
conception. No doubt Grotius would stoutly deny 
this ; but we fail to see what else he can mean by 
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saying that Christ'^ atonement is not an equivalent 
in value to the punishment remitted. 

Secondly, the strong points. This system seeks 
its truths and support in Scripture, and for the most 
part makes the Bible its basis. It endeavors to find 
the exact meaning of the word, and, having found it, 
tries to incorporate the same into itself. Had the 
author of this system adhered closely to the biblical 
conception of atonement, and left out the foreign 
and merely speculative principles which he intro- 
duced in order to carry out his own personal opinion, 
his system would have been of vastly greater value 
to the world. 

Again, this system brought into view, as no other 
had before it, the relation which God sustains to his 
createil universe. In this relation God stands as Ruler 
or Governor over the works of his hands. He has 
care for and feels interested in the intelligent beings 
to whom He has given existence. In this particular 
we think that the theory of Grotius was in advance 
of all those which had been held by the church 
before. And still farther, it is worthy of notice that 
here we have the germ of all the governmental 
theories of atonement which have been held since 
the time of Grotius. 

Essay V. Mr. Frederick W. Tuckerman. The 
Doctrine of Redemption as Reflected in Mediaeval 
Hymnology.^ 

Introduction, 1. The place of hymnology in the 
literature of the church, and its value as reflective 
of her teaching. 2. This essay suggested by study 
of the history of the doctrine of the atonement. 3. 
The purpose of the essay to present the conception 
of the subject of redemption which appears in the 
hymns and religious poems of the Middle Ages. 
4. Limits of investigation, from the seventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, inclusive. 

Writers. In the sixth and seventh centuries: 
Gregory the Great, of Rome (550-604) ; Venan- 
tios Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers (530-609) ; Bede, 

1 Authorities : Henn. Adalbert Daniel's Theaaurus Hyin- 
nologicus (D.), Vols. L, II., IV., V.; F. J. Mone's Lateinische 
Hfmmm de$ MittMtert (M)., Vols. I., II., III. ; Philipp 
Wackemagers Dom Deutache Kirchenlied ( W.), Vol. I. ; R. C. 
Trench's Sacred Latin Poetry (T. ), third edition ; J. M. Neale's 
Mediaeval Bymna and Sequences (N.), third edition ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth ( Rundle) Charles's The Voice of Christian Life in 
Song (C). 



in Britain (672-735). The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries not prolific in hymns. Principal authors': 
Rabanus Maunis (776-856) ; St. Odo of Clugny 
(879-942) ; and Godeschalkus (d. 950;. Tiie 
eleventh and twelfth centuries rich in hvmnological 
literature. Most celebrated writers : St. Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux (1091-1153); Adam of St. 
Victor, ** the most fertile of Latin hymnologists " ^ 
(d. 1192); llildel)ert, archbishop of Tours (1057- 
1134) ; Peter Damiani, cardinal bishop of Ostia 
(1002-1072) ; and Bernard de Morlais, a monk of 
Clugny (d. about 1250), author of De Contemptu 
Mundi, '* the most lovely of mediaeval poems," • 
from which was translated, by Dr. Neale, the hymn 
"Jerusalem the Golden.'* Less eminent are St. 
Fulbert of Chartres (d. 1029) ; Robert II., king of 
France (d. 1031), author of Veni Sancte Spiritus; 
and Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny (1092- 
1156). Principal writers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries: Bonaventura (1221-12/4); 
Thomas de Celano (died about 1250), author of Dies 
Irae; Jacobus deBenedictis(d. 1306), author of Stabat 
Mater; and St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). In 
the fifteenth century the most prominent writer is 
John Mauburn of Brussels (1460-1502). All these 
hymn-writers were monks, except King Robert. 
Tliis fact does not diminish, but adds to, the value 
of their work as reflective of doctrine. Their great 
theme, redemption. ^' Faith in redemption forms 
the church.*' * Principal lines of thought as follows : 
I. The Need of Redemption, In place of the 
specific idea of the necessity of the atonement appears 
the more general one of man's need of redemption. 
Diflfereut conceptions of that from which he needs 
to be redeemed. 1. Redemption from the power of 
the devil. The conception is, that Satan by deceit 
secures the expulsion of the first parents from Para- 
dise, takes them captive to Tartarus, where they 
undergo punishment and servitude. Their posterity, 
also, he deceives and captures, wounds and devours 
as a dragon, or casts into hell.^ It is from his power 
that deliverance is often asked,^ and that it has been 
given.'' 2. From original sin. By the sin of Adam 

*T., p. 55. 8N., p. 87. ♦C, p. 171. 

* D., V. p. 67. O Deus cocli, maris, arvi. 

• T., p. 284. Quaeso, Christe, rex invicte, tu succurre 
misoro. 

' D., V. p. 56, No. 46. Quo nos precioso sanguine. 
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and Eve their posterity is involved in the fall,® and 
made suhjcct to death ; * they are driven as exiles 
from heaven,^^ whose gate is slmt against them ; " 
hence fnim this sin there is felt a need of redemp- 
tion.^' Marhod has a short, but l)eautiful poem, 
which depicts the unhappy state of man.^^ 3. From 
personal sin and its consequences. A feeling of the 
need of deliverance from sin in order to avoid its 
consequences and esca{)e its punishments. Desire 
of relief from a troubled conscience;" consciousness 
of having incurred the just wrath of Go<l;" a fear 
of death, partly for its own sake, but chiefly because 
of the terrors beyond it.^' Dread of the day of 
judgment." These ideas connected with and point 
toward a fear of the torments of hell.^® Expressed 
in certain i>enitential poems." The conception of 
the horrors of hell very vivid, and the understanding 
of the Scriptures in this respect very literal. Rarely 
there a[>pear8 a sense of the inherent evil of 
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81 n. 

II. Hie Source and Ground of Redemption. The 
source is God, manifesting himself as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit.-^ The ground is his gracious love. 
The Father pities fallen man. and sends his Son to 
save him.*^ The Son, olnidient to the Father,-* and 
himself loving men,'-* comes into the world to live 



I)., V. p. 07, line 22. Sanj^uinc proprio quem remcdisti, 
Dciisj. 
' I)., IV. p. 309. Ob ])er(litum nostrum fi^cnus. 
• I)., I. p. 342. Adam, c|ui tlnm vixorat. 
^'^ D., IV. j>. 314. Homo creatus innoccns. 
^^ I)., V. p. 270. Prima parens (le]>ravavit. 
^2 1). I. j>. 336. Nos ab eo nialo leva. 
1^ T., ]». 280. Deus-Hoino, Rex coelorum. 
^* M., I. ]». 51. Veni, vcni, Hex jrlririae. 

I)., I. p. 182. No>tra to conseicntia. 
1^ I)., IV. p. 172. Justus es jmU'x. 

1)., IV. p. 250. Pacis auffeli astabuiit. 
1® T., p. 283. (iravi me terrors jjulnan. 
" D., IV. p. 199. Cum n'Vt»lvo toto rtmle. 

D., II. p. 103. l)i«'s irai», «lii»M ilia. 
'^ D., I. p. 175. Ahsit libido Hordidunn. 

M., I. ]). 51. Jam, jam ^tduMinao traditun. 
^* D., IV. p. 173. () DeuH iniNeri, iniHon'rc nervi. 

D., IV. p. 171. Ail 10, Drus j;lorio»*o. 
'^^ I)., I. p. 287. Nos vitiorum stimuli. 
^^ I)., V. p. 53. Sit patri laus summo. 
'-" T., p. 102. Auctor rcruin cri'aturam. 

D.y II. p. 222. Nejfli^Mites non ne^lexit. 
^ I)., V. p. 182, No. 401. iCt onim mala nostra. 
2* T., p. 117. Istuc amor generis. 



and suffer and die for them.^ The Holy Spirit 
draws the sinner, and sanctifies the believer.^ 

III. TJie Redeemer. A considerable portion of 
the hymns are devoted to the praise of Jesus as the 
Redeemer. Some recount the events of his life, 
and the ]>articular8 of his passion and death ; others 
are in the form of direct address or of invocation.*'" 
He is reganled as the source of every blessing which 
it is possible to connect in thought with redemption. 
Many of these hymns have a strong physical tinge 
in their picture of the person of Jesus.^ His work 
is the redemption of men,^ and there is no salvation 
save through him.* 

IV. The Redeemed, The hymns plainly present 
the view that redemption is not only sufficient for, 
but also provided and intended for, all men.*^ Jesus 
is called the Redeemer of the age,*^ and the Saviour 
of the world, as well as of the elect." Even the 
Turks are excluded only by their unbelief." God 
is not willing that any should perish. Redemption 
poetically represented as extending even to the 
renewal of the material earth and heavens.** Fre- 
quent apprehension of its personal import in hymns 
of confession. The question of its extent is not 
pressed for decision. 

V. Ho^o Redemption is Made. 1. Much attention 
given to the incarnation and nativity of the Lord as 
elements in redemption. Oflen made equivalent to 
or synonymous with it. In the nativity is first seen 
the realization of the hope of redemption.*® The 
earthly event implies, declares, and realizes the pur- 
pose of the Father. Some of the best hymns relate 

^ T., p. 136. Descre jam, anima, Icctulum soporis. 

D., IV. p. 227. Ad Cor. Quo amore vincebaris. 

])., II. p. 349. Jam diris cniciatibus. 

T., ]). 147. Quantum hamum caritas. 
^ D., IV. p. 65. Vocaris ad vitam. 

T., pp. 179, 186, 189, 192, 198. 
*'*'' D., I. p. 227. Jcsu dulcis memoria. 

D., II. p. 370. Cor meum tibi dedo, Jesu dulcissime. 
^ D., IV. p. 348. Eia, veni ipnis Deus. 

I)., IV. p. 346. Jesu formosis, pulchrior es rosis. 
*** I)., II. p. 39. Laus tibi Christe ; qui es creator. 
^ I)., I. p. 196. Nee fit salus ullo modo. 
'* D.. I. p. 194. Dator salutii«. 
'- D., I. p. 334. Unicum Dei fiHum. 
•• W., I. p. 175. No. 275. Ave Christ*, rcparator. 
»* D., II., p. 258. Si fideli ei devota. 
"^ I)., I. p. 164. Hie acetum, fel, anindo. 
^ M. I., p. 297. Qais sim, ne consideres. 
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to the nativity.^ 2. Especial, if not greater, im- 
portance attributed to the sufferings and death of 
Jesus as an element in the work of redemption. 
Frequent mention of these events, and large number 
of hymns on the passion and the cross. The incar- 
nation and nativity connected in tliought with the 
passion and death.*^ (a) Hymns on the passion 
dwell upon the physical sufferings of! Christ. A 
few recognize the fact that the pains which he 
suffered were not only those of the body,* but also 
of mind — both being on account of the sins of men.** 
{b) Many hymns ascribed to the cross as the instru- 
ment of redemption.^^ Its place in the thought of , 
the Mediaeval church. The nature of these and 
similar hymns on the lance, nails, and crown of 
thorns. (c) Great significance attached to the 
shedding of his blood. Its freeness,^* abundance,^ 
and worth.*" Regarded as sacrificial and propitia- 
tory." The Son the object of the Father's just 
wrath,*** because he takes the sinner's place." The 
shedding of his blood pays our debt.^** It is adapted 
to influence men.** *'The mystery of the cross'* 
Dot solved by the Mediaeval hymns. 3. A large 
place given to the resurrection and ascension as 
completing this part of the work of redemption. 
The conception that of a conflict with Death and 
Hell.*^ Christ descends to Tartarus, overcomes 
Satan, looses those conflned there,^^ rises in triumph 
bringing those liberated, ascends to heaven with his 

" D., I. p. 159. Agnoscat omne saeculnm. 

T., pp. 99, 113, 116. 
^ D., IV. p. 283. Sumpsisti formain hominis. 

D., I p. 164. Lustra sex qui jam {^eracta. 
** W., I. p. 179. Ave, qui amnbiles. 

D., II. p. 360, xliv. Vibrantis hastain milites. 
^ D., II. p. 353. Cum hinc lavorum spicula. 

D., II. p. 361. Turpe est redire ad crimina. 
" D., II. pp. 78, 101. T., pp. 132, 308. 
*^ D., II. p. 356. Ut plena sit redemptio. 
** D., II., p. 347, xxii. Pro crcatura sine mcnsura. 
^ D., I. p. 255. Pie pellicane, Jesu domine. 

D., II., p. 347, xxii. Vel mundos millc. 
^ D., II. p. 179 (14). In ara cnicis hostiam. 

D., II. p. 854, xxxiii. Clamorem valldum summus. 
^ D., II. p. 357, xxxvii. In natum Pater phialam. 
*'* D., IV. p. 264. Heu innocens pent 

D., IV. p. 266. Pro nobis Dei Filius. 
^ D., II. p. 303 (9). Qui pro nobis aetcmo patri. 
^ D., II. p. 347, xxii. Te Jesus amat. 
*o D., 1. 223. Solus ululet tartarus. 
*i W., I. p. 242, No. 409. Descendit ut leo stans. 



natural body, thus exalting humanity.^- The birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension each an ele- 
ment in the work of redemption.** Christ's inter- 
cession as com[)leting this work. 

VI. 77te Results of Redemption, Representation 
co-ordinate with that of man's need of, and God's 
purpose in," redemption. 1. The results viewed as 
ideally complete, (a) Negatively, deliverance from 
Satan, and death and hell considered as his ; from 
original and ])ersonal sin, their consequences in this 
life and punishments in the future considered as 
inflictcHl by the just wrath of Go<l.** {h) Positively, 
the restoration of man to his original perfect con- 
dition, and to the privileges therewith connected. 
The beginning of a golden age.^ 2. But also a 
recognition of the actual condition of men,*" in invo- 
cations of Christ, Mary, and the saints. 3. The joys 
of heaven made available by n^deniption. These 
conceived, generally, to consist in a happy, endless 
life with the saints. Occasionally, Christ is regarded 
as emlKxlying the joy and blis.s of heaven,** and 
eternal life is viewed as connected with its Author. 

VII. Appropriation of the Results. 1. Repent- 
ance and faith appear as the conditions on the jmrt 
of man. The repentance required genuine,** and 
the faith such as makes the l)eliever willing to suffer 
for Christ's* sake.*^ But these true conceptions of 
the conditions of justification obscured by a mass of 
error. Saving faith often assumes an intellectual '^ 
or meritorious aspect ; *^ repentance apj)ears to be 
deteriorated into superficial penitence and asceti- 
cism.'"'' Goo<l works regarded as a ground of merit.** 
2. The idea of the influence of the Holy Spirit in 

**'* D., I. 2.38. Pascha quo victor redicns ab imo. 
^ M.. I. p. 363. Nam te niuK'cnte. 
M I)., V. U27 (3). Qui, Deus, homo factus est. 
^ D., I. 228. Hoc probat tua passio. 

1)., I. 230. Jesus orbem laetiticat. 
*« D., V. p. 176 (7, 8, 12). Jam se replicat sacculi. 
^' I)., II. 355, xxxiv. Quando culpis provocamus. 
«T., p. 321. N. p. 68. 
*• T., p. 244. Ne desperes, jam cohaeres. 

1)., IV. p. 159. Gaudcte candiduti, electa vasa regni. 
^ 1)., IV. p. 201. Vos in me qui credidistis. 

I)., II. p. 132. Sancta Matur istud agas. 
^1 I)., V. p. 20S. Quicunque vult salvns esse. 
«■- D., IV. pp. 129, 130. Christe, te semper recta fide labile. 
** T., p. 244. Preces funde, i)ectus tunde. 

I)., IV. p. 179. Hymnis et confessionibus. 
** D., IV. p. 161. Concede nobis quaesumus. 
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regeneration and sunctification distorted and exag- 
gerated bj tlie accepted doctrine of prevenient 
grace.^ 3. The sacrament of tiie Lord*s sii[>per as 
a means of appropriating Christ the subject of 
hymns in which are reflected the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation.^ 4. The great, overshadowing error in 
connection witli the appropriation of the results of 
redemption that of the worsliip of the Virgin Mary 
and the invocation of saints. She first appears to 
have been regarded as mediatrix l)etween Jesus and 
men. Christ then viewed only as the Judge. His 
office and the virtues and loveliness of his person 
attributed to Mary.*" The saints invoked to secure 
to the suppliant the fruits of redemption.^ Charac- 
ter of hymns to the saints. Contrast between these 
and other hymns.^ 

Conclusion, Characteristics of the hymns as re- 
fleeting the doctrine of redemption when viewed as 
above. 1. The intense appreciation of the need of 
redemption. Founded upon the Augustinian anthro- 
pology. The thought of man*s weakness and need 
obscures the truth of his worth and capabilities. 2. 
The prominence given to the incarnation. Largely 
due to the feeling of sinfulness. A connection in 
thought of the earthly event with the heart of the 
Father, the Source of redemption. 3. Varying 
views of the significance of Christ's death. The 
incarnation looks forward to the passion. The 
idea of the atonement undeveloped. The represen- 
tations mostly scriptural. The passion and death of 
Christ considered as a conflict with Death and Hell. 
His death also viewed as a propitiatory sacrifice, in 
which the shed blood is the atoning element. The 
Anselmic view, of a debt paid and dishonor atoned 
for, apparent only in the former respect. Bernard's 
idea that it was the will of Christ which was ac- 
ceptable to God , hardly borne out by the hymns. 
Aljelard's theory of moral influence merely intimated 

•• M., I. p. 13. Si vis potes me mundarc. 
M., I. p. 246. £tsi meis actibus. 
M., 1. p. 246. Accende in pectoro. 
•• D., II. pp. 97, 370 (lx.),369 (lix.). 
L*' Dm IV. p. 342. Omnes rivi cursim fliiunt. 

D., I. p. 346. Gaudc splendens vas virtatum. 

^ D., IV. p. 308. Haec qiiippc nostras lacrymas. 
D., V. p. 139, No. 257. 
•• D., IV. p. 250. Si non Jejuni dilexisti. 
«• D., V. p. 240, No. 480, and p. 247, No. 490. 
D., II. p. 335 (i. and ii.). 



in the impression of Christ's passion upon men. 
The idea of substitution a prominent one, not only 
in respect to his death, but also in his entire humili- 
ation. In the former respect sometimes viewed as 
satisfying Divine justice. 4. The prevalence of 
error, in the forms of Mariolatry, invocation of saints, 
transubstantiation, and possibly baptismal regenera- 
tion. All relate to the appropriation of the results 
of redemption, rather than to the work of redemption 
itself. 5. The presence of vital Christianity. Ap- 
parent in the prominence given to Jesus as the 
Redeemer, and the feeling of personal devotion to 
him. The thought of the Mediaeval church largely 
Christocentric. To the devout of all times ** Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday, and to-day, yea, and 
forever." "^ 

Essay VI. Rev. J. Spexceb Voorhees. The 
Grounds of Certainty in Religious Knowledge. 

Introduction, The human mind demands cer- 
tainty. The possibility and necessity of fiill assurance 
is suggested by the continued unrest while doubt 
remains. A state of continued doubt is abnormal. 
Speculation upon the fundamentals of life and 
knowledge is not the eternal business of any man. 
It is our purpose to search for the bed-rock upon 
which our religious beliefs can rest secure. 

Definition of Terms of T'hesis, We mean by 
Knowledge the conscious certainty of a reality pre- 
sented to the reason. Religion is union with God. 
Religious Knowledge is the conscious certainty of the 
experience of this union, and the certainty of all that 
is therein (necessarily) implied. Certainty implies 
the union of the object and subject in consciousness. 
There is a necessity of certainty, even absolute scep- 
ticism being a witness that there is such a thing as 
knowledge and certainty. This is paradoxical, but 
true, showing the impossibility of complete scepticism. 

I. The Relation of Authority to the Reception of 
Religious Truth, 

A. True Religious Authority — what f An an- 
swer suggested by referring to the beginning of 
Christianity. The scribes then held themselves to 
be, and were recognized as, the authoritative religious 
teachers. When Jesus came men saw that he 
taught with authority, and yet not as the>cribe8. 

'^ Heb. xii. 8 
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His authority was different. Their teaching was 
second-hand. 'They could prove, but not move. 
They did not make men see the truth. IVIen recog- 
nized their authority, but were not led into the 
truth, were not made godlike. Christ's authority 
wrought obedience, because men saw they ought. 
He did not attempt to prove God, but made men 
know God because he knew him ; e.g. as he con- 
versed with the woman at the well, at first she was 
sceptical, but as he talked she said, *' I i>erceive that 
thou art a prophet," and finally knew him to be the 
Christ. She told it in the city, and many of the 
Samaritans believed ; but when they came and saw 
and heard him, they said : '* We have heard him 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world." Belief became knowledge. 
With his teaching came religious certainty. That 
is the true religious authority which can make men 
see. His authority was the authority of sight — an 
authority which could make others see l>ecau8e of 
the light that was in him, because he saw. This is 
the highest authority. To have authority is to have 
light ; light is the revealer ; Christ is the light. 
Here we find our standard of authority. 

B. The Church, We can now measure the au- 
thority of the church. It is commensurate with its 
truth, proportionate to its enlightenment. Signiti- 
cance of doctrine of infallibility : Historically Chris- 
tianity alone explains the existence of the church. 
To know the infallibility of the church we must first 
find Christianity to be infallible. But this would 
show the doctrine of the infallibility of the church 
to l)e superfluous. Nor could an infallibile church 
make the truth ours, or give us a religious ex- 
perience. Religion ceases to be religion when 
persons are satisfied to inherit it. Theology be- 
comes dead in the transfer, and becomes a hinderance 
to the seeker after truth. Dangers of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

C The Bible, That was progress to a higher 
and more original authority, when the Reformers 
found escape from the authority of the church in 
the authority of Scripture. Can we not rest our 
fiuth in the " inspired Word of God " ? How know 
the Bible to be thus inspired ? Historical testimony 
can only give probability. Do we believe it from 
its own professions, or from the words of the Christ 
whom it sets forth ? Following this argument around 



a circle, we come out where we started. Do we 
not go back to experience to realize the inspiration 
of the Scriptures ? We experience the saving, 
power of its Christian contents ; but this proves 
nothing as regards form, etc. We see, therefore, 
that the Bible cannot be the first thing. Faith 
begins before its divineness is known. Absolute 
l^ersonal certainty of the truths of the Scripture is 
only attained when exi)erience of them has been 
had. Religious truth is not known really by me, 
and has no authority for me, until recognized and 
realized in exi>erience ; just as beauty and color or 
music and harmony are not known really until seen 
or heard. What has been said of external authority 
api)lies also to creeds and symbols. No self-selected 
authority is to place itself between spiritual realitiea 
and men. The church has authority only as it can 
make you see Christian truth ; the Bible, only as it 
sets forth the truth of God to vou. Christ will not 
be compelled to come to the individual through the 
church, or through the Bible, or through a theology. 
He desires immediate contact, and makes himself 
accessible. 

D. Authority of Reason. The human reason 
can give no more than probability of that which is 
l)eyond reason. The existence of God can no more 
be proved to one denying it than the existence of 
the world to a subjective idealist. Xor does it need 
to be proved. We are born theists. Every argu- 
ment for God presupposes the idea of God. Men 
search in vain for God. because they leave him at 
the beginning of their search, and wander farther 
and farther from him in their inquiries. That which 
demands proof cannot be the true beginning of 
knowledge. Must have a certainty to begin with, 
or cannot begin at all. 

II. Foundation of all Certainty. My mind as- 
sumed. To deny its existence is to prove its action. 
This is the surest of all realities to me. Therefore 
discussion is possible. As the mind is conscious of 
itself, that consciousness contains what is present in 
the mind. All knowledge presupposes a revelation 
to the mind. What is thus revealed is known in 
consciousness. This is the foundation of all cer- 
tainty. Physical and spiritual consciousness need 
corresponding explanations. In each sphere we 
know because we live in contact with realities. 

III. Knowledge of God. How gained ? We do 
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not undertake to prove the existence of God. We 
know God. We attenij»t to show how we know 
him. The impression which the living God is 
making of his own being upon us gives us the idea 
of God. Tliis is why and how we know him. If I 
wish to know God I find him first, easiest, and most 
clearly reveal eil in me — in my own consciousness. 
The inconsistency of searching for our first glimpse 
of God outside of self is seen from the fact that we 
could not proceed a single step in our ratiocination 
without the fundamental principles which he reveals 
to us. God does not leave his creatures in darkness. 
He reveals himself Hut as we may close our eyes 
and say we cannot see the sun, so we can shut out 
the revelation of God to the mind. As the eve was 
made for light, the mind was made for God. We 
do not reach him first by a process of reasoning. 
He is nigh unto every one of us. That which may 
1x3 known of God is manifest in us, because God 
shows it unto us. No man can by searching find 
out God ; but the S]»irit searcheth even the deep 
things of God, and becomes the revealer to us. 
Thus concerning himself God gives the greatest 
certainty. If consciousness witnesseth to the validity 
of knowledge of God, there is no higher authority 
to contradict it. This God-consciousness is the 
foundation of religious certainty. The foundation 
of all certainty is contact, and repeated contact 
€ver gives fresh force to certainty. Knowledge 
of God reaches the highest possible certainty, be- 
cause of his omnipresence and abiding accessibility. 
Continuous communion with God results in con- 
tinuous *' growth in grace,'* and growth in grace is 
growth in religious certainty. **To him that hath 
shall be given," because of increasing receptivity. 
In religion a far higher degree of certainty possible 
than in material knowledge, because we can sub- 
stantiate our religious experiences at every step. 
Religious certainty becomes so complete that no 
doubt dares present itself in the severest trial of 
faith, even as one suffers fatal torturing because of 
his knowledge. This the history of Christian mar- 
tyrdom. 

IV. Theology. Thus knowing God, true theol- 
ogy is a system of truth which is a natural growth 
from this starting-jwint. 

A. Function of Faith in Religious Knowledge, 
After this consciousness we see the place of faith. 



I have a knowledge of God through consciousuess. 
Faith is a trust in and surrender to God founded 
on this knowledge. This faith an act of the will. 
Much emphasis should be placed on the moral 
element in religious knowledge. There must remain 
spiritual darkness until we allow the Spirit to make 
manifest. Atheism is possible, because God and sin 
cannot dwell together in the heart. Impurity be- 
comes an impenetrable curtain between the soul 
and God. A perfect life is antagonistic to doubt; 
for when our hearts and minds are in harmony 
with the perfect God, then his Spirit bears wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are his cliildren, etc. 
To the godly man continued faith is continued 
receptivity to the testimony of the Spirit of God. 
Thus is opened the whole realm of spiritual real- 
ities. The knowledge of God and divine things 
develops through the searchings and revealings of 
the Holy Spirit, and thus our faith acquires more 
and more contents. Scientific theology defines and 
systematizes the contents of faith. Christian theol- 
ogy deals with the contents of Christian faith. Faith 
is Christian in proportion to its a])propriation of 
Christianity. What Christianity is, is known as 
accurately as any historic fact. Wlien appropriated, 
his experience tells the Christian with satisfactory 
certainty that this Christianity is of God. The 
Christ within us becomes the irrefutable demonstra- 
tion of the divine historic Christ. The problem 
presented by Christian faith — the exhibition of 
Christianity as truth — Christian theology under- 
takes to solve. It sets about to bring the certainty 
of faith to scientific recognition. 

B. Place of Reflective Thought in Theology, 
Reason not the primary source of religious truth. 
Reason confirms. Truths of experience must show 
themselves to be reasonable. Must not believe a 
thino: unless more rational to believe it than not to. 
In theology, God the Alpha and the Omega. He 
is antecedent to the beginning of our search, and in 
the process every reaching of the mind and aspira- 
tion of the soul terminates in him. Starting from 
God, we come back to God, and close the circle of 
human inquiry, and complete the circle of certainty 
in regard to all that is. God the foundation, and 
we build by reason up to God. We trust the 
rational process because we know God, and our 
reason as grounded in him. The Christian caimot 
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be ail agnostic, because he is a believer in the Gocl- 
man. God's thoughts as expressed by Christ are 
rational from a human staiid-puiiit And results 
which human reason had reached were coniirnicd 
and endorsed by the divine Christ. Christ's mind 
was the mind of God. Christ's mind was the mind 
of man. True rationalism is true Christianity. So 
we can trust right reflective thought for develop- 
ment of religious truth. From the sphvre of contact 
thought proceeds, according to the laws of reasoning, 
to consequences and inferences, which, if legitimate, 
again produce the consciousness of certainty, and 
thus enlarge the sphere of knowledge. In religion 
a higher degree of certainty than in material knowl- 
edge, because here the results of reflective thought 
can ever be doubly confirmed. There is possible at 
every step a rational and a spiritual veritication. 
If reason refuses to confirm, the genuinen(^ss of the 
experience may be questioned. If the religious 
consciousness refuses its assent, this is a challenge 
for reason to prove whether the process has beon 
conducted correctly, or whether what was given in 
experience has been completely received and elab- 
orated. 

V. As related to the development of Christian 
knowledge, we note what may be the pro;;ressive 
steps or experiences of a Christian life. 1. Capacity 
for God ; religious impulse ; 2. conscious estrangt;- 
ment; 3. conscious guilt; 4. longing for improve- 
ment ; 5. search for reconciliation ; 6. Uedoenier 
found in Christ; 7. appropriation of Christianity. 
Christ received, forms the new creature; com- 
plete satisfactory Christian certainty. The reality 
of the spiritual life the ultimate test of the divine- 
uess of Christianity. The Christian's knowledge 
of God and Christ surer and grander than any 
arguments could make it. From this assured ground 
rises the whole structure of Christian s(M<*nce. 
Speaking from the heart of Christianity, we ean 
only say to all who would know its authority and 
its claims, ** Come and see." 

VI. The Function of Christian Vonsviousnvss, 
Only in that religious knowledge which comes from 
ex|>erience can there be unity. The appropriation 
of Christianity produces a like experience in every 
soul. 

A. The Authority of the Testimony of (J'hrisfian 
Consciousness in its Relation to the World, That 



which has been reconfirmed by so many myriads 
of individual experiences demands recognition. Faith 
in humanity a duty and a social necessity. Assent 
on j)rol»able evidence is reasonably and legitimately 
a guide of eoiuluct. A moral obligation to act ac- 
cording to the more probable. This faith a fact. 
Historical and seientitic harmonious testimony is 
accepted by men. The world does allow the men 
who alone are competent to judge to be its authori- 
tative teachers. We only apply this principle to 
knowledge of spiritual realities. The testimony of 
the common consciousness of the church cannot l>e 
questioned. So much certainty can one have of 
reliijious truth before it has been confirmed in his 
own experience. Add to this the infallible testi- 
mony of ex[)erien(re, and we get the certainty of 
relitrious knowled^^e. 

H. 'lite Jiihitinii of christian Consciousness to 
Thenlinjy. Its voice mu^t be heard, and must ever 
ijive direction to theoloifical research. The Chris- 
tian consciousness is not insensible to the Christian's 
needs, and knows what satisfies the soul waiting for 
the fulness of God and truth. Theology must not 
conflict. Thus the church is to be saved and kept 
in the way of vital truth. Just as theology must 
ai4>rove itself to the reason of the church, so also 
it must to the reliiiious consciousness of the church. 
With the development of the individual conscious- 
n(»ss iind its contents, with the development of the 
Christian ("onsciousness in general, and with the 
consequent and corresponding completion of Christian 
theoloirv will iro hand in hand the advancement of 
th(5 church and the growth of the kingdom of God 
in the world, until Christ shall nugn over the whole 
world of humanity, and dwell in all his fulness in 
each iudividual of the race. Then will the human 
min»l fiii<l eternal rej)ose in the conqdete assurance 
of knowledge; and humanity, each man for himself, 
seein<' tin; Christ face to face, will be like Him who 
is both liirht and truth. Tluiu shall we also be 
p(;rfect in life and in knowledge*, even as our Father 
in heaven is perfect. 

KssAY V'll. jNIk. n.wTi) Coi.LiN Wklls, Some 
IModificalions k^{ Traditional Theology in the 
Interest of Kthics. 
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ESJJAY VIII. Mil. C'lIAKLKS RlSSKLL BRlTrK. A 

Study ill CliriHtiau ( oiiscioustiesA, with Illustra- 
tions from Wesley, Newman, and Maurice. 

To tm{)each the dictates of consciousness is to 
throw us into complete agnosticism ; to vin<1irate the 
reality of knowle<lge is to establish the validity and 
authority of consciousness. There can he no rela- 
tivity of knowledge. Kither we can have direct and 
valid knowledge, or else we are driven to utter ag- 
nosticism. There is no r/r/ media, Tlu^ reality of 
knowledge and the reality of consciousness stand or 
fall together. I hope to contribute something in 
support of these propositions in the discussion which 
follows. 

A study of consciousness must include a study of 
the processes of knowing. If the consciousness can- 
not be trusted, we cannot know that we knuw, and 
this is all that agnosticism claims. Our inquiry then 
must be, Is there a mind knowing, a real object 
known, and consequently such a relation between 
subject and object that mind has grasped the very 
esseiK^ of the thing and i<lentitied it with itself? 
This would be much more than a demonstration of 
reality ; it would be the actual possession of it. 
Such we claim that we have in the consciousness of 
being. I am fully conscious that here is something 
which thinks, feels, acts. No proof can establish 
or strengthen this conviction. I am unable even to 
deny it without appealing to my consciousness of it. 
It is I who think, I who know, I who d(jny. This 
involves a being who exists, and thinks, knows, and 
denies, and another existence which is thought, 
known, or denied. Consciousness is dual knowledge 
{con and scio)^ and requires both subject knowing 
and object known. But, says Kant, the object 
known is mere phenomena. We do not know the 
" thin<r in itself" even in knowled<je of the e«:o. 
Kant's phenomenalism does not deny the validity of 
consciousness. There is a real content-in-sensation, 
whether there is an external reality or not. But 
does not the mind know itself to be a '* thing in it- 
self? " I am no phenomenon. As far back as con- 
sciousness extends I was the same being that I am 
now. I am not a mere thought, a doubt, an impres- 
sion ; I am the thinker, the doubter, the one who 
receives these impressions. My mind is no phan- 
tasmagoria in which all the vagaries of the fancy 
hold unrestrained carnival. I am a rational l>eing, 



I hold my fancy in check, I shape my conduct by 
the laws and ideals of reason. There is no seeming 
about this. That I am just what I suppose I am, 
and not some transcendental or phenomenal ego, is 
the veriest reality. Tpon this basis all our thought, 
action, and life proceed. 

There is, then, essential reality, and this I know 
directly in knowing myself to be essential reality. 
Moreov(;r I know myself as a rational l>eing. I direct 
my life — to use Prof. ^Samuel Harris's expressive 
words — in accordance with the truths, laws, ideals, 
and ends of reason. But that which is a truth, a law, 
an ideal, an end for my reason here and now, must 
be a truth, a law, an ideal, an end for reason every- 
where and at all times, lleason is an absolute One, 
and hence there can l)e no antagonism between its 
component parts. I draw two straight lines and see 
that they cannot enclose a space. What is true of 
these two lines is true of any two straight lines that 
can be drawn. Thus knowing the pro{>erties of 
thes<i given straight lines, I know the properties of 
any two straight lines that can be drawn at any time 
and in any place. This is universally and necessarily 
true, and I recognize it to be so. But the trutlis of 
being are no less universal and rational than the 
truths of mathematics. Indeed there could be uo 
science of geometry, no laws of space, if there is no 
such thing existing as space, a mathematical line, a 
point, a surface. Mathematics jjosits real being, and 
assumes that the laws of thought are the laws of 
being. This is seen to be necessary and valid, Ikj- 
yond all proof and sujierior to all proof. In like 
manner theism posits the existence of a Supreme 
Reason, the source, the ground, the ultimate end of 
all laws, all reality, all being. Such an assumption 
does not impair its validity any more than the similar 
assumption referre<l to impairs the validity of mathe- 
matics. The truths of both mathematics and theism 
can be accounted for only on the ground of an as- 
sumption, unproved, unprovable, and seen to need 
no proof. Thus in knowing myself to be reality 
and rationality, I know that there must be a reason 
for all other things, that nothing cau exist except 
reason and its products, else reason would not be 
universal, which would be absurd. Reason, having 
been found in one place nnist be found in all, and so 
reason is shown to be both universal and absolute. 

Consciousness, having given us immediate and 
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valid knowledge of the reality and rationality of self, 
affords a perfectly trustworthy basis for a similar 
knowledge of the universe, since reason is universal 
and absolute. This is not saying that all allegc<l 
knowledge is real objective truth, for this would im- 
ply that man is omniscient. Something which wo 
do not now know may in the future reveal to us a 
different aspect of truth, thus leading us to change 
our present conception. Through it all, however, 
there persists an clement of real objective truth, 
always recognized as such, never changing, yet al- 
ways receiving increments of truth through the 
activity of the mind occasioned by its consciousness 
of fallibility and imperfect acquisition. What we 
term the conscience is the consciousness of ri<;ht and 
wrong in moral choice. Conscience, then, gives the 
individual a knawledge of right and wrong as belong- 
ing to his own deeds. Like all our knowledge, it is 
not at any phaze of experience perfect knowledge ; 
like all our knowledge, it is immediately and necessa- 
rily seen, hence the dictates of conscience are felt to 
be imperative, no matter how meagerly or how fully 
it may be developed. With all knowledge, whether 
gained through the senses or through the action of 
the mind itself, there comes a time when all means 
or media are of no further use, and the truth must 
be gazed upon directly or not at all. Demonstra- 
tion, sense-perception, testimony, faith, can no longer 
add to or subtract from the truth as immo<liately 
seen, and therefore recognized as necessary and ulti- 
mate. Thus knowledge, resting on a firm b:isis, 
independent of and supi-rior to all proof, is felt in 
all its branches to be im|)erative upon the individual, 
no matter how imperfectly he may have apprehended 
it. llie scientist, by implicitly trusting his present 
acquisition of knowledge and faithfully applying it, 
learns where it needs rea<ljustment and where essen- 
tial change, and so brings his science to the highest 
degree of perfection. Jn like manner the moralist 
follows his present knowledge of right as given to 
him in conscience, and the wider vision of duty done 
enables him to eliminate this error, to remedy that 
defect, and so progressively to apprehend more and 
more of the exhaustless treasures of (io<rs truth. 
But knowledge of any object, whether physical or 
spiritual, and knowledge at any stage of develop- 
ment, containing as it must for finite minds elements 
of inoompleteness or positive error, is nevertheless 
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imperative at each step, and the condidon of future 
I progress is to recognize it as such and treat it 
I accortlingly. 

Thus far I have s|>oken of the reality of knowl- 
edge and of its progressive apprehension by the indi- 
vidual ; but this is no less true of any number of 
individuals associate<l together, as in a church or 
state. Ixit us apply this principle first to a state. 
Statutes are the codification of the knowle<lge of a 
connnunity regarding the right and wrong of certain 
acts. The law of any community is an expression 
of the public conscience of that community. It is 
seen to be imperative because of the element of 
knowledge it contains, not because of any derived 
or transmittiHl authority residing in a state as such. 
This is seen from the fatU that the law can be amend- 
ed or reiKiuled by the people according :is the public 
conscience recognizes its defects or its |)Ositive 
wrongs. Tlu; real law of any state is not necessa- 
rily that written on its statute-books ; it is rather so 
much of it as is enforced by public opinion. A 
law not enforcetl, is such in name, not in reality. 
If we are to have better laws, the public conscience 
must be educated to see the need and to make the 
demand; an arbitrary enactment of a law, far in 
advance of a commnnity, proves a galling yoke and 
is soon thrown off. Applying the same principle 
to a (/hristian community, we see that the law which 
regulates conduct is not the perfect, ultimate stand- 
ard of right and wrong ; it is rather so much of it 
as tlie community is Ciipablo of apprehending at any 
given time. Kven the apostle, who on account of 
his superior spiritual knowledge was chosen to be 
the :igent of revelation, said, while under divine in- 
spiration, " now I know in part.** We all know in 
part, and the part which we know we feel binding 
u))on us from the simple fact that we know it. 
Kant has wisely said that ''a person is subjected to 
no law except such as he, either alone, or sometimes 
in conjunction with others, imposes on himself" 
(Metaphysic of Kthics, p. 180). So too. President 
Porter : "The law of duty is derived from the known 
nature of man, and imi^sed on man by himself, in 
view of its discerned excellence and worth" (Prince- 
ton Review, 1881, p. 417). This law is progres- 
sively developed in Christian experience, very much 
:is 1 have sought to show that the law of the land is 
jierfected by the growth of the public conscience, or 
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the knowIcMlirc of an individual is increased by the 
faithful use of present acquirements. Tlie Chris- 
tian experience is constantly addin*^ increments of 
truti) to that already aniiiS'^et), and so is continuously 
and progressively coniini^ into a real possession of 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge which are 
hidden in Christ. The Christian consciousness is 
peculiarly adapted to deveh>p spiritual truth. The 
scholar who is eager to learn, makes the most rapid 
and satisfactory progress in the acquisition of knowl- 
e<lge ; the stAte whose citizens have the greatest 
love for law and order has the hest laws ; and so 
Christians whose hearts are receptive toward Chris- 
tian truth, and whose lives are actuated by Christian 
love, may Ik^ (vxpected to make large and trustworthy 
appropriations of the " deep things of Ci(m1." This 
is the Scripture doctrine (1 Cor. ii. 10-16); it is 
also the doctrine of science (Huxley's llume^ p. 
200). 

I have tried to show in what precedes, that we 
have in consciousness valid ground for the knowledge 
of reality, and that it is the prerogative of Christian 
consciousness to discern and develop Christian truth. 
I wish now to make a brief study of the way 
Christian consciousness worked itself out in the 
lives and thought of three prominent theologians of 
the Knglish church, Wesley, Newman, and Maurice. 
As Wesley was born in the church of England and 
never separated himself from it, and as I have used 
only those thoughts of Newman which were pub- 
lished b(5fore his secession to the church of Rome, 
I think I may fairly consider them as repri'senUr 
tives of the Low and High church wings of the 
church of England respectively. 

Wesley lays great stress in his sermons upon the 
office of faith and the witness of the Spirit. He con- 
ceives of faith as a sort of spiritual sense. The 
things of God are communicated to the soul throuc^h 
the spiritual sense, i.e. through faith, in much the 
same way that the things of the outer world are con- 
veye<l to the mind through the physical sense. He 
applies this in a great variety of ways, evidently in- 
tending to teach in -every instance that little if any- 
thing can be learned of a deep spiritual truth with- 
out the exercise of faith. The witness of the Spirit 
Wesley describes as "an inward impression on the 
soul, whereby the Spirit of Go<i directly witnesses 
to my spirit, that I am a child of Grod." This gives 



a definite assurance of present pardon and acceptance 
with Goil. Tlie witness of the Spirit may be dis- 
tinguished from the presumption of a natural mind, 
since one possessing the former will be humble, 
teachable, and obedient, while the more confident 
a presunq>tuoas man is, the more assuming and over- 
bearing w^ill 1>e his whole conduct. 

Newman's views of faith and reason, and of their 
relation one to the other, are clearly set forth in his 
University Sermons preached at Oxford. He did 
not regard faith, as Wesley seems to have done, as 
a special moral sense for apprehending spiritual 
truth ; rather it is the ordinary intellectual powers 
of man informed with a love for and a trust in the 
spiritual truth sought. Faith does not supersede 
reason ; it is the proper exercise of it. Faith, how- 
ever, is not dependent upon reasoning. The faith 
of a peasant or a child may be just as valid and just 
as reasonable as the faith of a theologian. There is 
a ground in reason for such a faith, but the reason- 
ing powers of the individual may be so weak or un- 
developed that he is unable to perceive it. Faith 
comes from a right state of heart rather than from 
the quantity or the quality of evidence. A man 
can believe almost anything, no matter how small 
the evidence, if he is inclined to believe it ; if he 
prefers not to believe it, he will not be convinced 
by any amount of evidence. A right state of heart 
is the safeguard of the reason against bigotry or 
superstition. Faith is unassuming, teachable, obedi- 
ent, and is exercised under a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility ; bigotry claims to have ceased learning, 
and assumes the right of enforcing upon others its 
narrow views ; while superstition does not care to 
learn, but prefers to invent its own views. 

Maurice, alarmed at certain prevalent denials of 
individual responsibility, made the conscience the 
centre of all his moral instructions. The conscience 
is not a part of man's moral constitution as the senses 
are a part of his physical nature ; rather it is *' our 
perception and recognition of some power very near 
to us, which has a claim on our obedience." Christ, 
the regenerator of man, is the ruler of the conscience. 
Conscience is not the ruler, then, but a witness, testi- 
fying to the righteousness and authority of Christ as 
ruler. Conscience gives us something more than 
knowledge, even a personal apprehension of the 
truth, a verification by the individual of his knowl- 
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edge. There is a reciprocal relation between con- 
science and law, or Christ as the lawgiver and the 
conscience as the obedient subject. Wherever the 
conscience has attained the greatest supremacy, 
where there is the most liberty of conscience, there 
do we find the highest and only security that the 
law will be reverenced. The conscience finds a law, 
and this begets in the man a consciousness that he 
is bound by the law. The law finds its real sover- 
eignty in the fact that the conscience finds that in it 
which entitles it to supremacy. If the conscience 
were to set up a law of its own, or if a law were 
brought to bear on the conscience which it feels it 
would be wrong to obey, this reciprocal relation of 
law and conscience would be broken, and the whole 
moral nature of the man be thrown into the wildest 
confusion and distress. But when a free conscience 
and a perfect law are bound together by an obedient 
spirit, the man has reached the perfection of his 
being. 

Essay IX. Mr. Walter P. Taylor. Broad 
Churchism as Exemplified by Thomas Arnold of 
Rugby. 

The Bible endures ; interpretations of it pass away. 
Doctrinal theories framed by deductions from the 
Bible correspond with the light, intellectual and 
moral, of the age in which they are made. But the 
light grows. In time the theories are outgrown. 
If the outgrown theories are long retained. Church 
History shows that there is great danger of religious 
truth loosing its vitality and genuineness. The 
tlieories are not the truth, only views of the truth. 
Since the position of the observer is changed the 
question arises " Shall he look at the truth, or at the 
old views of the truth ? " If he looks at the old 
views, the truth itself is apt to be lost sight of. 
Originally the theories commanded the full confi- 
dence of men, furnished inspiration to action, and 
could be not only l>elieved but lived. Now they tend 
to impede and cramp action, and, if they do not ex- 
cite question and suspicion, they at least are only 
believed, not lived. Thus religion becomes sepa- 
rated from life. It means believing certain doctrines 
or performing certain rites, not living in a certain 
spirit and acting in a certain way. This view of 
religion may not only become widespread, but con- 
tinue in force for long periods of time. Such periods 



are periods of traditionalism rather than of faith. 
They are periods of religious decay and dearth. The 
truly spiritual will suffer hunger, for to them what is 
offered as food is husks. At length reformers arise, 
not primarily to make new theories (the new theories 
in time make themselves), but simply to return from 
the old theories to the truth which they were in- 
tended to represent. This truth, itself everlasting, 
is interpreted so as to suit the mind and the heart 
of the time. It again becomes regenerative, quicken- 
ing and enlarging the life from within. 

For example, the Middle Ages was a period of 
traditionalism. Ileligion meant not a simple belief in 
Christ, but the acceptance of numerous vjigue, ab- 
stract, scholastically defiucdj formulas. Moreover, 
the church was antagonistic to the secular life. Its 
S[>irit found its highest expression in monastic vows, 
in which marriage, property, personal freedom were 
repudiated. The reformers of the sixteenth century 
set aside the whole mass of elaborated deductions 
which the church teachers had drawn from the 
Scriptures, and returned for light and guidance to 
the Scriptures themselves. Further, they insisted 
more strongly upon righteousness of life than upon 
the worship of images. Again, the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was another period of tradition- 
alism. Those were esteemed the most saintly who 
were most skilful in dialectically refuting the argu- 
ments of the deists. Wesley then showed that re- 
ligion is something to be lived, not argued ; and that 
it consists in holiness, not in correct reasoning. 
In the early part of the present century in the Es- 
tablished Church, we find traditionalism once more 
predominant. The Evangelicals were largely given 
over to cant. The High Church party, just coming 
to the front, were far from thorough-going in their 
reaction from formalism. Among many of the most 
serious minds uncertainty or scepticism prevailed. 
In this case the recall of religious thought from effete 
forms to the verities of the Bible was made by the 
Broad Churchmen. This was their distinctive work 
— not simply to assert that the Church of England 
is comprehensive enough to include within its pale 
all true Christians of whatever variety of doctrinal 
views, but to proclaim the gospel to the men of their 
own generation in the language of the time. 

The men of the Broad Church party vitalized 
Christian truth in two ways: by seeking for that 
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truth in the original sources (the Dihle, and especially 
the person of Christ), and by viewing it not as specu- 
lation, but as divine direction for tlie conduct of life 
in all its interests, low as well as high. We take 
Arnold as a fair rcitrescntative of the party, and 
ask how he c:irric<l out these two ideas in his own 
work. 

I. How did Arnold hold the truth that the centre 
and starting-point of religion is the person of Christ 
as revealed in the lUble? Against the Unitarians 
he maintained that the Supreme Being, the infmite 
and metaphysical God, is forever unattainable by 
man, but that in Christ we have an object of worship 
whom we can at once love and understand. Against 
the High Church party he held that Christ is alone 
worthy of homage l>ecause He alone is complete, 
summing up in Himself all perfections. The idea of 
the church which the High Churchmen set on high 
is partial, subordinate, and inadequate. These may 
therefore be called idolaters, for the essence of 
idolatry consists in the paying homage to what is 
inferior rather than to what is supreme. Again they 
may be called Judaizers, because they place their 
faith in the church rather than in what the church 
stands for, they attribute a wrong value to the 
sacraments, and they attach too much importance 
to tradition. Against the Evangelicals who substi- 
tuted for Christ doctrines about Him Arnold uttered 
the following characteristic and weighty sentence: 
** The essence of the gospel revelation consists in 
correct views of God's dealings and dispositions 
towards us, and of our consequent duties towards 
him. Now what I want is to abstract from what is 
commonly called doctrine everything which is not of 
this kind ; and secondly, for what is of this kind to 
present it only so far forth as it is so, dropping all 
deductions which we conceive may be drawn from 
it regarded as a naked truth, but which cannot be 
drawn from it when regarded as a divine, practical 
lesson." 

As an interpreter of the Bible Arnold was emi- 
nent. His views are not remarkable now ; but, at 
the time, they were novel and almost revolutionary. 
Then, a youth was taught to read the Bible " as if, 
like the Koran, it were all written at one time, and 
addressed to persons similarly situated." Arnold 
was one of the first in England to point out that 
revelation was progressive. The patriarchs but 



started upon a process of enlightenment and moral 
elevation which has been going on ever since. In 
communicating divine truth ^ accommodation *' was 
necessary to man's state at the time being. Ac- 
commo<lation as respects knowledge ; for complete 
information cannot be given even on one point unless 
the information extend also to other points, and in- 
deed become universal. Accommodation also as re- 
spects practice, unless the race were to be r^sed at 
once to |)erfection. At any given stage mankind 
must be treated as imperfect, yet pointe<l to better 
things. Accordingly general principles of duty were 
given, imperative so far as understood. These princi- 
ples contained many applications not appreciated at 
first, and only perceived afler a long experience. 
Thus it was |K)ssible for one to 1)e conscientiously 
true to the principle while on particular points his 
practice was (unconsciously to himself) inconsis- 
tent with it. Thus too deeds might be not only toler- 
ated but commanded at certain times, which later and 
to a more developed moral sense would be reganled 
as wicked. Obedience to the principle so far as 
understood ensured increasing enlargement of view 
and progress in morals. 

Again, Arnold introduced a new method into the 
interpretation of prophecy. How shall we answer 
the difficulty that in the New Testament certain 
passages of the Old Testament are quoted as pro- 
phetic of Christ (Psalm xci. ; Isaiah liii.), which in 
their original place appear to refer simply to circum- 
stances of the time in which they were written, or 
to be merely the expression of general religious 
sentiments ? It will not do to say that the men of 
the New Testament were mistaken, or that they 
were given to understand that these particular pas- 
sages were prophetic by special revelation. We must 
find some principle of interpretation by which we 
can understand these passages which they have in- 
terpreted for us, and also all similar ones. Let us say 
at once, then, that prophecy is not an anticipation of 
history. History concerns itself with the fortunes 
of individual persons and peoples, but prophecy with 
the general principles of good and evil. It asserts 
that the good will eventually prevail, though not 
without conflict and loss. The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent's head, but the serpent shall 
first bruise his heel. Israel was in the Old Testament 
taken to represent the good principle ; but since it 
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represented it only imperfectly, it was not truly, but 
only partially, the subject of the promises of prophecy. 
The true subject was Christ The evil principle has 
had no earthly incarnation ; at least the church of 
Rome, Arnold declared, cannot be regarded as such 
on any sound principles of interpretation. 

II. How did Arnold give to Christian truth as 
thus understood in Christ supreme jurisdiction in all 
departments of human life? 1. In his own private 
life. To him, if to any man, the facts of Christianity 
were verities of heart and deed as well as thought. 
He seemed ever permeated by a religious spirit. 
He said of himself, ^^ I am sure that mv love for the 
gospel is sincere, and my desire to bring every 
thought into obedience to Christ is one which I 
think I do not deceive myself in believing that I 
honestly feel." We naturally ask, since he was a 
Broad Churchman, was he liberal-minded towards 
those who differed from him in opinion ? His theory 
was ^^ to insist strongly on the difference between 
Christian and non-C-hristian, and to sink into noth- 
ing the differences between Christian and Christian." 
It is folly for Christians to quarrel among them- 
selves when they have a common enemy to contend 
against. Shall we say that Arnold was true to the 
** general principle so far as understood,*' but that 
he did not understand it in all its s{)ecific applica- 
tions? He was inconsistent with his principle in 
his treatment of the Newmanites. He thought they 
were Roman Catholics at heart, and were more dan- 
gerous than the Roman Catholics themselves (not 
that he did not regard -the latter as true Christians). 
The Roman Catholic, he once said, '' is the French- 
man in his own uniform and within his own praesidia ; 
the Newmanite is the Frenchman disguised in a red 
coat and holding a post within our praesidia for the 
purpose of betraying it. I should honor the first, 
and hang the second." 2. In the work of education 
in which he was engaged. The business of a school- 
master, he thought, no less than that of a parish 
minister, is to bring those committed to his care to 
the knowledge and love of God in Christ. I^cause 
this '* business '* prospered in the hands of Thomas 
Arnold as schoolmaster, it does not necessarily 
follow, by any means, that it would succeed equally 
well with all teachers in public schools. lie tried 
to develop strength and independence of character 
by leaving his pupils largely to self-goverunient, and 



es|)ecially by invariably treating their word as sa- 
credly unquestionable. There is no doubt that in 
Arnold's liands this plan worked well. Yet he held 
that though men might be Christians, a boy could 
not be regarded as one, except in embryo. He never 
cornered a boy to catechise him upon the subject of 
personal relii^ion. lie aimed rather to inculcate 
Christian principles wherever a fitting op{X)rtunity 
offered. In narrating the crimes of Naj)oleon or of 
Caesar he would, perhaps without set purpose, in- 
spire the boys with abhorrence of such evil. His 
enthusiiistic manner of speaking al>out St. Louis of 
France '* impressed them with a sense of the true 
worth and dignity of high moral excellence, which 
could not have been so vividly given by twenty 
sermons." Also he gave direct religious teaching 
in connection with the study of the Bible, and the 
sermons which he preached regularly on the Sabbath 
in the school chapel. 3. In his efforts for social 
reform. Chartist agitations were commencing. He 
was inclined to tiike almost a pessimistic view of the 
state of affairs in Kn(;land. Hie condition of the 
railway workmen and mill 0|>eratives was, he con- 
sidered, little better than that of slaves. ^^ The 
paramount interest of public affairs outweighs with 
me that of the school itself 1 iniiBt write a pam- 
phlet in the holidays, or 1 shall burst." In his view 
Christianity was the only remedy. *' He entertained 
the most glowing conceptions of what Christianity 
was designed to do for the world, and what it would 
do if rightly applied." The church should throw 
itself energetically into the work of reform, because 
as things then were little could be done for the 
spiritual interests of society until its social evils were 
alleviated. He always evince<l sympathy with and 
res))ect for the poorer classes. He said questions of 
religion an<l politics might be above their under- 
standing, but they were not alwve their misunder- 
standing. He thought examples could be found 
among the Old Testament prophets of the proper 
position for ministers to take on social questions. 
'* They did not preach subordination only or chiefly ; 
but they denounced oppression and the amassing 
overgrown properties, and grinding the laborers to 
the smallest i>ossibIe pittance." 4. In his theory on 
the Identity of Church and State. The state exists 
for the regeneration of society and its elevation to 
Christian standards. We must take this view un- 
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less we say that the state is set to procare merely 
physical and material advantages to the disregard of 
all higher interests. But the church has exactly 
the same ohject iu view. Therefore church and 
state are ideally one society, having not only good- 
ness and wisdom, but also sovereign power. This 
involves the doctrine that the church should wield 
the tem|>oral sword. On the other hand, all the 
oflicers of the state being at the same time church 
officials should serve their country from the most dis- 
interested motives. This is fair as a picture of the 
imagination, though not perfectly satisfactory, since 
it does not provide by division of labor for the 
performance of different functions. It looks as if 
Arnold attributed a false value to the theory. First 
achieve the identification, then we can make short 
work of the evil that is in the world, liy this time, 
however, all evil would have vanished ; for nothing 
but the millennium could produce a perfect state and 
a perfect church, and in the millennium all is good. 
Yet, though as held exposed to criticism, the theory 
forcibly illustrates Arnold's conviction that all nation* 
a) laws and transactions should be based on Chris- 
tian principles, and that Christianity should prevail 
in the state as well as in society and in schools and 
in the life of the individual. 

Essay X. Mu. Enoch IIalk Blut. Rev. E. W. 
Robertson's Theology in its Principles and Practi- 
cal Teachings. 

The Principles, No one can understand the 
principles which governed Robertson's life who fails 
to take into account his natural temperament, the 
education which he received from men and books, and 
the circumstances under which he was called in sub- 
sequent years to exert his energies. 

As a boy he had a strong constitution ; was ex- 
ceedingly vivacious ; a lover of nature ; possessed 
high moral sensitiveness, and was filled with an in- 
tense enthusiasm to devote himself to a military 
career. As he grew older, his mental powers, ever 
on the alert, were disciplined by such writers as 
Plato, Aristotle, Butler, and Edwards into compre- 
hensiveness of thought and severe logical accuracy of 
expression. It was not without a struggle that he 
gave up the purpose of being a soldier, and conse- 
crated all his talents to Christ and to the service of 
the church. He had so much manliness and such 



reverence for all that was noble, that it does not sur- 
prise us to find that his keen sensibiliUes led him to 
develop truth on the practical rather than on the 
speculative side. 

When he passed beneath the Oxford i)ortals, the 
shadows of its mediaevalism rested upon him but for 
a moment. And from the brink to which the Trac- 
tarians led him he gazed with steady vision into the 
depths, but refused to take the leap; though the 
charm of Keble's [loetry and the winsome sermons 
of Newman ever retained an influence over him. 
Aflerwaixls he recoiled from the coldness of the 
Evangelicids, many of whom were in possession of 
only an effete supernaturalism, preaching much on 
the metaphysics of the gos{>el and the doctrines 
al>out Christ, instead of presenting a living Christ. 
Yet notwithstanding these experiences, few have 
entered the ministry with a more earnest, conscien- 
tious, Christain purpose to realize in their own and 
the lives of others, this motto, " None but Christ." 

His three j)ulpits, those at Winchester, Chelten- 
ham, and Brighton, illustrate the progress and de- 
velopment of his religious opinions. In all the 
phases of his belief he never lost his love for the 
English Church, and just because of this devotion 
he was led to inquire what all its ceremonies and 
dogmas meant. He passed through the following 
stages of growth: (1) the perio<i of inherited be- 
liefs ; (2) the period of examination into the reality 
and foundation of any and all beliefs ; (3) the i>eriod 
of faith, when he had worked his way over all diffi- 
culties into the light of a clear trust in things divine. 
The probable reason why this serious upheaval did 
not occur early in his career, as was the case with 
Maurice and many others, may be found in the fact 
that Robertson ever believed more by intuitive than 
by external proofs, and so remained unaffected by 
any form of historical criticism. And as he never 
preached any but his convictions he retired for a 
short time from pulpit work for needed rest and 
communion witli nature and with nature's God. 
And soon, amidst the glorious grandeur of the Alps, 
and the ivy-man teled beauties of Heidelberg castle, 
light dawns, and the liberty of a child of God is his. 

Once more he sets foot on English soil, and in a 
large and even fashionable parish, seeks to realize 
the following principles of action : (1) the establish- 
ment of positive truth, instead of the negative de- 
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stroction of error ; (2) that truth is made up of two 
opposite propositions, and not found in a via media 
between the two; (3) that spiritual truth is dis- 
cerned by the spirit, instead of intellectually by 
propositions, and therefore truth should be taught 
suggestively, not dogmatically; (4) that belief in 
the human character of Christ's humanity must be 
antecedent to belief in his Divine origin ; (5) that 
Christianity, as its teachers should, works from the 
inward to the outward, and not vice versa ; (6) the 
soul of goodness in things evil. In applying these 
principles the task before him was difficult and dan- 
gerous ; his object to get at the truth was misunder- 
stood ; for when men miss " the cant words of which 
they did not feel the meaning, they fear that the 
meaning is gone.*' But Robertson never swerved 
from his course ; and often, like his Master, ho was 
left to stand alone. 

Bis Practical Teachings may be grouped under 
four divisions. I. The Olject of Faith. God has 
become known to us through a progressive revela- 
tion. First, in the character of Creator, the All- 
powerful, and so as Father of all things ; next in an 
external revelation in the person of his Son; and 
lastiy, to the soul of man through the Spirit. But 
to know God is to love him ; and we arrive at loving 
God the unseen, by first loving our brother whom 
we have seen. The love of Grod is the full grown 
flower, of which the love of man is the bud. The 
Logos has become revealed to us, (1) in nature, 
where animate and inanimate creation yield uncon- 
scious obedience to God*s laws ; (2) through man ; 
in a general way to each heart and conscience, and in 
a special manner to a chosen people ; (3) through 
the incarnate Christ, who stands before us in his hu- 
manity. As Son of Man he is the type of the whole 
human race. In this humanity we find the univer- 
sality of his brotherhood. Since in Christ is found 
the separate excellences of all mankind, only in 
two places will they be found complete; in Jesus 
Christ, and in humanity redeemed by him. From 
this sacred humanity arise two powers: (1) The 
universality of his sympathy. Paul, for example, 
sought to be all things to all men, but could only 
realize it for a time, then he reverted to his old 
position. Christ, however, is the universal inter- 
preter of our nature. (2) The power of intense 
particular personality in these sympathies. lie was 






interested in men, but he was also the friend of each 
individual man. For this he was fitted, in that he 
endured injury, want, and insult, and sufiered with 
a greater sensitiveness than could we, because of his 
spotless purity. 

Christ had a duality of natures in the unity of his 
person. The human was constantly developing; 
there was an actual unfolding of consciousness, and 
a growing receptivity for the fulness of the Grod- 
head. Christ as the prophet of God appealed to the 
authority and the character of the truth he revealed. 
As Son of Man, he wins our love ; as Son of God, 
he claims our adoration. Christ's connection with 
the race did not end at death ; as Redeemer he 
abideth the High-priest forever. The functions of 
the priesthood are next considered. 

II. The Way of Salvation. Christ's work as 
Priest was to reconcile Grod to man. Sacrifice has 
been once ofiered for all. In Christ the idea of the 
priesthood has been fulfilled, and the four attendant 
disadvantages of the system have been removed: 
(1) a distant Grod; (2) a mean humanity; (3) a 
servile worship ; (4) a retrospective reverence. 

This priesthood was based on the {)erfection of 
Christ's humanity. That this is implied is seen, 
(1) in that he had a human body and soul ; (2) by 
the continuance of Christ's humanity, wherein he 
ever typifies the human heart of Grod ; (3) in that 
he was tempted, yet without sin. This gave him a 
sympathetic acquaintance with human life, which 
fitted him also to be the righteous Judge of man- 
kind. He was free from those two things which 
unfit a man for judging; (1) the fact of never hav- 
ing been tempted, and (2) having been tempted, to 
have fallen. Christ, in reconciling God to man, 
showed the hatred to sin which God feels. In 
Christ this reconciliation of God to humanity takes 
place. To all those in whom Christ's spirit is, God 
imputes the righteousness which is as yet only ger- 
minal ; a righteousness in faith, not a righteousness 
in works. Each man does not make reconciliation 
for himself as Christ did by being righteous; but 
God views us favorably, because of that Divine 
humanity in which we by faith share. Like the 
vicars of olden time, the act of Christ is an act which 
all humanity is bound to do; yet what Christ did 
for humanity was done by humanity, because in the 
name of humanity. 
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Tlio <:raii(l law of life in Christ is the law of pacri- 
fice and self-surmuirr to GocL Christ sacrificed 
himself willingly for us. not as the victim of Divine 
fury. i:or to trte us from the rcs|K)nsibility to live a 
godly life; but as the highest expression of love. 
It was the workUs evil spirit of sin which crucified 
him. Hie one thiug now demanded of us is con- 
formity to that law of sacrifice, not according to the 
human feeling within us, merely to placate God ; bu^ 
iniluence<l by the higher nature, we are to make the 
suiTendor of our most valuable i)08se8sion, our will, 
to God's service. Christ sought for man a real at> 
one-men t with God, with his fellowman, and with 
duty. "NVe are redeem<^d by the life of Go^l with- 
out us. kindling into a flame the life of God with- 
in us. 

III. 77ie Sulfject of Faith. There is something 
implanted in maifs heart, fallen creature as he is, 
which defies him to be content with anything but 
God alone. It is a trace of original majesty, which 
leaves a mark of what he was before the fall. And 
when everything upon which he has fastened his 
hope palls on his tastes he becomes a Pessimist or 
a Christian. Hut all this time God loves him and 
is waiting to receive his love and trust. How shall 
man know it ? Go<l sends Christ to reveal it. Here 
is something which will not elude his hold, will not 
grow cold. ( jod*8 longsufTering and re[>eated pardon 
convinres him of God's unchanging love. Here we 
have man*s essential divinity asserting itself and be- 
coming ^fatisfied only in God. And Christ has been 
chief factor to this end, as the Redeemer from sin. 
Christ must be so presented to men that they will 
say, he just meetii my needs. 

The essential divinity within man becomes a 
Christian character when rightly developed. Christ 
hath declared us to bo sous of Go<l ; we arc to live 
as becometh sons. This spiritual idea, so full of 
hope, lifts man to a higher plane of living by its 
broad possibilities. The arrival at this stage does 
not depend on priestly absolution, nor upon the im- 
partation of a mystical grace. Christ enters the 
world and makes it possible for man to realize God's 
ideal. Christ was not separate from God, he was 
the human side of Deity. Man in Clirist, with re- 
newed character, is not separate from God, but be- 
comes a part of that creation wherein God loves an 
objective good. 



To see God as he really is we must resemble him 
in character. We become partakers of the Divine 
nature in so far as Chrisfs image is formed within 
us. In such a nature we have the strongest proof 
of our immortality. Tlie greatness of such a privi- 
lege is seen in that God dwells with us, im{mrts his 
character to us, and so brings salvation, and again 
makes us so conscious of his presence that we have 
Christian assurance. 

IV. T/te Possession of Salvation, Only as a 
diristian can we understand many of the questions 
of Christianity. The possession of salvation estab- 
lishes the church, which is a society founded upon 
natural affinities. The church does not owe its exist- 
ence to official orgauization, nor to identity of opin- 
ions ; but to the affinities of nature, in that iu Christ 
all have become one family. 

A second characteristic is its manifold diversities. 
Differences exist in the spiritual world as they do in 
nature, and a place can be found for all. The wreu 
and the violet, just as truly as the eagle and the 
rose, are welcome to a place in God's universe. 
Yet the church has a unity, which is not of form, 
but of identity of spirit. None but a spiritual unity 
can give the fullest rights both to the individual aud 
to the church. All attempts at crushing liberty of 
opinion have resulted in banishing many noble souls 
from the church, and been the cause of the growth 
of sect^. 

The office of the Christian minister is to be always 
the man, and not the official. His duty is to declare 
the full will of God, and to lead men to conform 
their lives to Christ, the perfect example of hu- 
manity. Repent, for the kingtlom of God is at hand. 
Man, in his present weakness, needs the help aud 
the pledges which the church gives, in building up 
a Christian life. Man sees sin in the world, and 
might despair of the triumph of righteousness, did 
he not have the help of such a seal, for instance, as 
baptism, which declares that as God has created the 
world, so also he has redeemed it. Baptism pro- 
claims separately, personally, by name, to you : God 
created you, God redeemed you; baptism is your 
warrant that you are his child; then live worthily as 
God's child. 

In absolution, which is God's authoritative declara- 
tion of reconciliation to us, we get the comfort that 
comes from the knowledge of forgiven sins. The 
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absolving jK)wer belongs to every one of God*8 peo- 
ple, and when exercbed towards the repentant brings 
joy and peace. This power belongs especially to 
the minister in his representative capacity; and it 
belongs also collectively to society. 

Such, in brief, are Robertson's principles and 
teachings. Not the kind to win |>opular applause, 
for which he cared nothing, but fitted to lead the 
soul to Grod. And as lived in the preacher's own 
life thev revealed a living Christ, before whom all 
hambly bowed in adoration, and to whom all looked 
with an ever brightening hopi? of immortality. 

CssAY XL Rev. Frank Edge Kavanaoii. The 
Broad Church Movement reduced to its Ethical 
Expression by Dean Stanley. 

Development of the Broad Church Movement 
considered. Due to peculiar conditions of Church of 
[England, which starting with a reformation vitiated 
in its spirit by compromise, and handicapped in its 
progress by ix>litics and nepotism, had sunk by the 
beginnincr of this ceuturv into stai^naut formalism. 
False position of the two tjreat parties — the Low 
Churchmen subscribing and conforming to a Liturgy 
much of which they inwardly repu»liated as derived 
from the Church of Rome; the High Churchmen 
giving similar unwilling allegiance to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, founded on that Augsburg Confession which 
they loatheil. They agreed in upholding the nation- 
al establishment, and in ignoring either one of the 
two great pillars on which it rested — the Liturgy 
and the Articles. Neither side would forego the 
party shibboleths, and unite on the one common 
platform of the union of church and state. They 
were unable to stand outside of their own lines and 
look at the general aspect of things, and the possi- 
bility of ultimate truth. Before a brighter outlook 
could be opened for the future of the Church of 
England it was nec<;3sary that some influential, 
thoughtful mind be led to such an independent, 
indifferent point of view ; and so a brighter era 
of promise appeared when Coleridge was led to such 
a position by his studies in Grerman philosphical 
theology. To him may be traced the impulse which 
caused a new set of men, the Broad Churchmen, to 
agree in ailherence to a national establishment to 
which it was their duty to belong ; while for doctri ne 
and practice they stood upon neither the Articles nor 



the Prayer-book, but upon what they individually 
considered to be the basal, underlying truths upon 
which both Articles and Pniyer-l>ook rested. There 
is no Broad Church party, only a scattered body of 
thinkers. From C'oleridgo's time a stream of vigor- 
ous thought, but no unity of thinking. The two 
thinkers who have done most in this century to 
stimulate religious thought, Robertson and Maurice, 
are far remove*! from those Broad Churchmen who 
represent the extreme limit of the movement. The 
peculiarity of Robertson and Maurice was their utter- 
ance of much {>ositive doctrinal statement. Though 
having no system of theology, yet certain funda- 
mental theological truths strongly developed. Some 
Broad Churchmen i)resent constantly towards dog- 
matic statements a hostile attitude similar to that 
maintained by the poi^ular school of Ritschl in Ger- 
many, whose watchword is,'' Xo metaidiysics in theol- 
ogy," practically meaning -no theology at all." 
The first great representative of these was Doctor 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, and the last, his pupil 
Dean Stanlev. 

In the essay a sketch of Stanley's life and labors is 
given. Arnold and Stanley and those of their way 
of thinking should be <lesignated Ethical Theologi- 
ans, nsinj; the word ethical in its restricted English 
usage, as equivalent to moral, and not in the looser 
German usage, which almost makes it synonymous 
with theological. Stanley's mission was to proclaim 
a code of morals rather than a svstem of doctrine. 
Whatever he savs is strikin<j, vet there is the weak- 
ness of vagueness and negation in his attempts at 
the explication of facts Ix^longing to doctrinal theol- 
Oi;v. So intent on showing their ethical interest 
where they touch the common necessities of practi- 
cal life that he forgets their deei>er meaning. Con- 
sequently meagre and unsatisfactory, being to a 
marked degree less in sympathy with a true Chria- 
tian theological spirit than Channing and Martineau, 
who like him are ethical rather than dogmatic 
theolofirians. 

In the essay a study is made of Stanley's works, 
tracing his method of giving ethical expression to 
the great truths of dogmatic theology. In his 
American Addresses he takes the position that the 
advancement of Christianity, beyond all other re- 
ligions, is due to the ethical significance of its con- 
ception that God is love. Discussion of the Trinity 
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in his Christian Institutions. Teaches that, of God's 
many ways and many names, three revelations given 
in the Trinity. In the Father, Natural Religion, — 
God as beneficent Father. In the Son, Historical 
Religion, — Christ manifests God as a moral being. 
Christ the symbol of God*s ethical perfections. No 
approach to God except through those same qualities 
of justice, truth, love, purity, which make up the 
mind of Christ as he appeared to Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Goethe, Matthew Arnold. In the Holy Ghost, 
Spiritual Religion, — God in the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. 

Stanley's Canterbury Sermons treat of the Unity 
of ethical teaching in the Gospels and Epistles. The 
Gospel of Christ is made his History in the Four 
Gospels, and in particular his own words, proclaim- 
ing that goodness, patience, justice, purity, are within 
our reach. The Sermon on the Mount not only a 
code of morality, but the whole sum of saving doc- 
trine. The ** Truth of Christ " means only the truth- 
fulness of Christ. Tlio *' Doctrine of Christ " does 
not mean doctriue, but practical moral lessons, jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth. ** Belief in Christ " means 
belief in the perfect truth and holiness that Christ 
is. In these Sermons Stanley considers the doctrine 
of Paul to be only the practical moral exhorta- 
tions of his Epistles, where they occupy the most im- 
portant place. Paul meant by our •* appropriation 
of Christ,** our applying his righteousness through 
the moral influence of his example to our unrighteous- 
ness, thereby transforming ourselves. Men attain to 
the '' New Creation " of Paul's Epistles through 
Christian influences and reformation of character. 
As to the efTiciicy of Christ's death the '* moral in- 
fluence " theory is advocated. 

In Stanley's Oxford Sermons on the Apostolic 
Age, in comparing the missions of the apostles, he 
makes Peter's the bringing of hope and organiza- 
tion to the early church, Paul's, the inspiring of 
the Reformation Age with faith and wisdom, while 
this age turns to John, whose mission was to teach 
that Go<l is love. 

Stanley's Commentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians 
makes the Apostle's view of Christ's death, that it 
effected the reconciliation of man to God through 
moral influence, contrary to the Reformed Sym- 
bols, which teach the reconciliation of God to man 
through Vicarious Atonement. Stanley teaches 



Christ's death is made that of one for all by the ex- 
tension of its moral influence to all humanity. As 
to Christ's relation to sin in redemption, he became 
sin for us, by becoming conscious of it and suffering 
by sympathy. What makes a man a Christian is to 
have a character like Christ, who was all goodness 
and truth. Man's highest happiness is to be found 
in the study and imitation of Christ's life. 

In Stanley's " Christian Institutions," his ethical 
treatment of the Eucharist makes it a commemora- 
tive thanksgiving. '* Eating and drinking Christ's 
body and blood" is referred to receiving intellectual 
and moral instruction. Christ's " l>ody " is referred 
to his whole personality and character, which Stanley 
sums up in Matthew Arnold's words : *' His sweet 
reasonableness, his secret of happiness, his method 
of reaching the human heart." Acts of communion 
with Christ mean nothing except as expressing 
moral fellowship with the holy, the just, the pure, 
and the truthful. AVe must incorporate into our 
moral nature the moral substance of the teaching 
and character of Christ. To Stanley's mind our be- 
ing '" washed with the blood of the Lamb," does not 
mean that we continue ''just as we were," with a 
cleanness imputed to us in which we have no share, 
but that we are cleansed from our sinful defllement 
more or less, in proportion as we are bathed in the 
spirit of eternal love and purity. The answering, 
pure love inspired within us expels and withers 
what is low and degrading in us. Stanley agreed 
with the Reformed Symbols that the sacraments 
were not exclusive channels of the bcneflts thev im- 
parted ; but he went beyond them in thinking that 
sacraments might be dispensed with in course of 
time, even as parts of them, which have perished for- 
ever, were swept away at the Reformation. 

In the essay, Stanley's work as a historian is con- 
sidered as showinjj his tondencv to exalt the ethical 
at the expense of the theological, and apparently ex- 
alting the human element while minimizing the di- 
vine in l>ible history. He ^approached the Bible in 
the spirit of Doctor Jewett's contribution to Essays 
and Reviews, treating the Scriptures like any other 
lK)ok. Ho was not only a historical critic, but a 
historical moralist. He considered practical lessons 
taught by Scripture facts more valuable than doc- 
trines, prophecies, or miracles. He passed by ques- 
tions of authenticity, of disputed facts of the Bible, 
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and proceeded to use them as ethical illustrations. 
Thus he resembles oue whose purpose was far differ- 
ent — the critic Strauss, who claimed that his mjtho- 
lization of Scripture facts was a true spiritualizing, 
treating them allegoricallj, drawing from them the 
moral lessons illustrated while disregarding questions 
of historical accuracy. 

In the essay attention is paid to Stanley's didactic 
allegorical use of Elijah's restoration of the widow's 
son, and his translation to heaven, and the Book of 
Jonah, in his History of the Jewish Church ; also to 
the general silence of Stanley as to the miracles of 
the Old and New Testaments. He claimed that 
Jesus retained his hold upon mankind, not through 
his miracles, but because his life was superhumanly 
good. 

In Stanley's Histories of the Christian Churches, 
theological doctrines which did not seem to him to 
have an ethical significance in touching the con- 
science or affecting the conduct were regarded as 
mere nonsensical matters of definition. While his 
treatment of Christian Institutions is of very great 
interest, he apparently ignores the great dogmas 
which the Christian creeds symbolically express. In 
his History of the Eastern Church, and lectures on 
the History of the Church of Scotland, he is satisfied 
with contemplating externals of movements of relig- 
ious thought, without paying much attention to the 
real doctrinal issues involved. He treats the Coun- 
cils dramatically as interesting events, delineates 
picturesquely with a moral purpose the characters of 
the participants, but regards the doctrines disputed 
of little interest as compared with the disputants. 

In the essay attention is given to Stanley's theory 
of Church comprehension in Church and State, Ad- 
dress on the Old Catholics, American Addresses, 
and History of the Church of Scotland, as the result 
of his position that the common religious standing- 
ground of all Christians should be ethical rather 
than dogmatical or eoclesiasticaL By some he was 
styled the "honorary member of all religions." 
Comprehensiveness of his religious instinct shown 
by his reverence for both Gautama and Bunyan. 
He spoke of Gautama as second only to Christ 
He delivered an oration at the unveiling of Bunyan's 
monument, and commenced his Oxford Lectures 
with a quotation from Pilgrim's Progress. He held 
that the true aspect of Christianity which would 
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draw all men, was to be found in its ethical truth 
which had attracted the homage of Shakspeare and 
Newton, Pascal and Rousseau, Erasmus and Spinoza, 
Goethe and Walter Scott. This true theology of 
the Bible something deeper, greater, vaster than the 
theology of any partcular church or age. 

The essay considers the danger involved in the 
attempt of an ethical theologian to discriminate be- 
tween what he felt to be the essence of Christianity • 
and its accidents, while showing what men may be in 
doubt about and yet he Christians. 

Stanley held with Thomas Arnold that religion 
was a function of the Christian state, which should 
recognize and support some religious expression of 
the community, and that this national church should 
be the embodiment of the religious life of the nation. 
That his idea was not far from that expressed by 
Matthew Arnold, ''The church a national associa- 
tion for the promotion of goodness," is shown by 
Stanley's opinion that the church should be con- 
trolled and guided by the state, therefore Parliament 
the most suitable power to control church affairs, 
as the appeal to Parliament is one to the most intelli- 
gent, patriotic, and loyal part of the nation. In this 
respect Stanley's theory of church and state compared 
with that of Knox and the Scotch Presbyterians. 

In his Address on the Old Catholics, he considered 
it better for them to remain in the Church of Rome, 
a church with a history, than to leave it on account 
of doctrinal differences with the ultra-conservative 
majority in the church. Here is noted another re- 
semblance to Matthew Arnold, who thought it better 
for one whose conception of Christianity and its 
Founder was that of philosophical Jews and Socini- 
ans, to have been for the past eighteen hundred years 
a member of one of the great Christian communions, 
than to have been a Jew or a Socinian. 

As to the future of Christianity Stanley believed 
that it may yet assimilate all that the world contains 
of ethical value ; that another and a different esti- 
mate of the points on which Scripture lays most 
emphatic stress, will give it a long lease of new life 
and new hope ; so that after a couple of cenl!liries 
Christianity, in its comprehensive aspect, may yet 
overcome the world. 

Conclusion. By this study of Stanley's works we 
are impressed by his vagueness concerning evangeli- 
cal, catholic, symbolic truth. He shows conspicu^ 
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ously, however, iu his practical utterances a con- 
scious contact with the truly ethical forces of the 
gospol. Is he reprehensible because of his limita- 
tions as a dogmatic theologian ? Is there not a mis- 
sion in our day for one finding his field as a preacher 
of righteousness in the deimrtment of ethics to tlie 
exclusion of dogmatics ? The honest feeling of many, 
a sentiment worthy of res|>ect, causes them to con- 
demn or regard with suspicion a theologian who is 
so negative as Stanley ; but before he is judged we 
should remember it can be claimed for Stanley that 
he won over many sceptical minds by making the 
Sermon on the Mount the key-note of his religious 
teaching. This class comprises many of the thought- 
ful and the learned who are sitting in judgment up- 
on Christianity, and who are judging it by its fruits. 
They consider Christian teaching and influences im- 
portant mainly as they contribute to the social ex- 
cellences which this age values. By the fruits of 
the Spirit may Christianity demand their homage, 
and there surely lies a work full of inspiration before 
any man who, like Stanley, can demonstrate to this 
modern time that these fruits of the Spirit are the 
ethical graces, and not merely emotion and senti- 
ment, or even correct dogmatical opinion. 

NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Scholarship in Pastoral Theology. Some 
Aspects of Prison and Criminal Reform (Synopsis 
of Report). Part I. 

Introduction, A. The neglect of the matter of 
prison and criminal reform on the part of the 
Christian world is noticeable, and accounted for by 
the facts: (1) That punishment for crime has been 
the ruling idea ; (2) the reformation of the crimi- 
nal was thought impossible. This last thought had 
its source in a failure to recognize the recupera- 
tive powers of man's nature. Punishment was 
inflicted without taking into consideration its effect 
on the criminal. The law of love as a working law 
in dejaling with criminal classes has l>een a dead letter. 
It was revived by John Howard, and has been 
steadily increasing in power ever since his time. 

H. With this revolution in thought and treatment 
of the criminal, two formulas have been established. 
1. The reform of the criminal, as well as his punish- 
ment, ought to l>e the end of any [)enal institution. 



2. A fixed duration of imprisoDment or puuishment 
is not necessary to secure this end. The explanation 
and demonstration of these formulas will come out 
of a discussion of reform systems. 

C. Preliminary to this discussion an examination 
of modern prison buildings is necessary. As a model 
building, we may take the Massachusetts Reformatory 
at Concord. [Its general and internal construction 
described.] A similarity which distinguishes most 
modern prisons is the arrangement of wings, with 
two rows of cells back to back. In other matters 
of construction there is some diversity; e.g. the 
Philadelphia prison has the double row of cells, but 
a corridor separates them, so that they touch only 
on the sides. The " cellular plan," as it has been 
tried in Pennsylvania, briefly discussed. It is a 
question whether the silent system applied to the 
prisoner in detail, or even as it is applied in the best 
reformatories, is necessary to the most desirable 
results. As a matter of fact, many of the petty re- 
strictions which were formerly placed upon prisoners 
are being removed, even in state prisons where 
the reform of the criminal is a matter of second 
importance. 

D. As we approach the study of a reform system 
in detail, we feel the need of some precedents which 
have given to the present systems a practical reason 
for certain methods, or the use of a few general 
principles. For this purpose three historical experi- 
ments in prison and criminal reform are cited, a. 
That of Colonel Montesinos, at Valencia, Spain, in 
1835. He applied a system of classification to the 
criminals in the prison, gave them a certain share 
of their earnings while at work in the prison, and 
finally released them before the expiration of their 
sentences when he was assured of their reformation. 
His management was remarkably successful in les- 
sening recommitments, h. That of Herr Obermaier, 
at Munich, in 1854. Obermaier employed no par- 
ticular system ; but by the power of his personal 
influence over criminals of a desperate character he 
demonstrated the possibility of reforming them by 
proper treatment, c. That of Captain Alexander 
Machonochie, at Norfolk Island, in 1840. He em- 
ployed a system which may be briefly characterized 
as ** progressive classification " ; and he used many 
methods which have since been adopted and improved 
by penologists in many different countries. 
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Part II. [Subject-matter of this part of the 
Report is a detaile<l aciX)unt of the marking system 
in use at the New York State Reformatory, and a 
glance at the work of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory, which is largely based on the Elmira system.] 

A. The history of a single prisoner in the insti- 
tution at £lmira traced from his entrance to his 
release. His treatment will represent fairly that of 
all the inmates. [The example cited is a real one, 
taken from the records of the reformatory.] The 
features of the system, as seen from this illustration 
and a study of the mark system as a whole, are as 
follows : 

B. There are three grades or classes in the re- 
formatory. Kach grade is characterized by certain 
privileges, or the absence of them. Kach prisoner 
on his entrance is placed in the second grade, with 
the understanding that he may rise to the first 
g™^c by good conduct, or fall to the third grade by 
bad conduct. In the first grade he will enjoy cer- 
tain privileges which are wanting in the second grade. 
In the third grade he will be deprived of much that 
belongs to the second grade. In brief, he is made 
to understand that his comfort while in the reform- 
atory and his speedy release from it depend entirely 
upon himself. For no prisoner is released from the 
reformatory before the expiration of his maximum 
term of imprisonment unless he is in the first grade. 

C. This leads to a careful consideration of the 
indeterminate sentence. The sentence of the court 
is merely ** to the reformatory,*' and the court does 
not fix or limit its duration. If the prisoner has a 
maximum sentence of five years, he may be kept for 
the whole term ; but if he succeeds in getting into 
the first grade he may shorten his term by three or 
four years. In short, he goes back into society 
when he has proved by self-discipline that he is fit 
to go back. A profound discussion of the indeter- 
minate sentence involves theological and moral ques- 
tions. The question seems to be, '* Shall we imprison 
a man for ten years, and then let him loose on 
society a bigger scoundrel than when he left it ? or, 
Shall we imprison him for one or two years, and 
then restore him to society a better man than when 
he left it ? " The danger is, to regard crime as simply 
a disease, and to treat it as such. The true method 
is to combine punishment and reform. 

D. A closer study of the marking system as 



applie<] to the individual reveals the following facts: 
(1) The prisoners are all Ix'tween sixteen and thirty 
years of age, and they are sentenced for the;^r first 
felony. (2) The inmate is developed on three 
sides: 1. physical industry; 2. mental industry; 3. 
self-<liscipline under government. (3) Perfect, or 
approximately ])erfect, deportment on each of these 
three lines for a month gives the inmate three in 
each, or a total of *J. (4) This approximate gain 
of nines for six months places the prisoner in the 
first grade, from which he may l>e released after six 
months more of appro ve<l goo<l conduct and progress, 
(o) He is then released on ** parole," or ticket-of- 
leave, if suitable work has been secured for him by 
his friends or the management of the reformatory. 
(<>) Good conduct and steady habits under ** parole " 
for six months or less usually procure from the 
managers an absolute release. 

E. The educational part of the system is i>erhap8 
the most important. (See Charles Dudley Warner's 
article in Harper's Magazine, Feb. 188G.) Classes 
are actively at work in mathematics, civil govern- 
ment, languages, geology, political economy, history, 
and practical morality. This last department is one 
of the most useful and really practical. [Illustrated 
by quotations from atidress delivered before the 
National Prison Association held in Detroit, Octo- 
ber, 1885, by Mr. C. A. Collins, the instructor.] 

F. Convict labor briefly discussed. Adoption of 
" public account " plan, or " piece price " plan, seems 
to point to settlement of many vexing questions in 
regard to prison labor as having a vital connection 
with the prisoner's reform. Query in closing dis 
cussion : Does the reforming process reform ? An 
swer : Yes, as the facts go to show. 

6. Glance at Massachusetts Reformatory neces- 
sarily brief, owing to fact of its recent establishment 
(began its existence Dec. 20, 1884) ; also from fact 
of its system l>eing in great part modelled on Elmira 
system, though with important ditferences in con- 
ditions of the two places. Principal differences. 
Indeterminate sentence not employed as in New 
York, owing to wide range of sentences in this state 
And the commitments to the reformatory not limited 
to ages of sixteen and thirty, as in New York. 
Examination of system shows following facts : (I) 
Three grades, as in Elmira. (2) Promotion or 
removal made on basis of marks for conduct in pvr 
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sonal behavior, in school and in work, ou a scale 
of 5. (3) Membership in the first grade necessary 
to disfuission from reformatory before the expiration 
of maximum term of imprisonment. 

II. The religious tone and spirit of the reforma- 
tory due to the i>ersonality of the officers. The 
Chaplain is a recognized officer of the institution. 
[An abstract of his work, etc.] The Superintendent 
also believes in gospel teaching and direct personal 
religious training as tiio principle on which any true 
reform of the criminal must rest. 

Conclusion. This last element (personal contact 
of Christianity) is indispensable to a genuine reform 
of criminal classes. The time may come when semi- 
naries will train men for positions as chaplains and 
governors of prisoners. The reform of the criminal 
will become more possible and sj>eedy when Chris- 
tianity sends its servants into the prison, as it has 
already sent them to the heathen. 

SociKTY OF Inquiry. Topics Discussed: Home 
Missionary Work in thejWest ; Pastor's Relation to 
Missions; Missions in Alaska; The Future of the 
American Indian ; Duties of the Church to Man's 
Temporal Wants ; Work in the South West; Life in 
Guatemala ; Work among the Modern Jews ; The 
Congo Kiver and its Free State ; The Negro 
Problem. 

Through a Committee appointed to corres[)ond 
with alumni of the Society now in missionary ser- 
vice, interesting letters have l)een received and read 
before the Society. In this way information has 
been rec<*.ived from China, India, Japan, Turkey, 
South Africa, and Mexico. 

The following gentlemen have addressed the 
Society during the year: Prof. Wm. J. Tucker, 
D.D., liev. Joseph Neesima, Tokio, Japan, Pres. H* 
O. Ladd, D.D., University of New Mexico, Rev. 
John S. C-handler, Madura Mission, Rev. Arthur 
Smith, North C-hina Mission, Rev. R. A. Hume, 
Maratha Mission, Rev. James H. Pettee, Japan 
Mission, Rev. Phillip S. Moxom, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

HoNORAUY Scholarships have been awarded to 
thirty members of the Senior, Middle, and Junior 
Classes. The subjects of examination were : 

Greek: Acts i.-xx. 






Biblical History: Isaiah the Messianic Prophet. 
The Hebrew Festivals. Ezra and his Work. The 
Maccabeau Age. 

Biblical Theology: The Christology of Paul. 
The Old and New Testament conceptions of the 
Kingdom of God compared and contrasted. 

Systematic Theology: The Primitive Man of 
Science and the Primitive Man of the Bible, with 
Special reference to the Doctrine of the FalL The 
Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith. 

Church History : Where was the Inspired Teach- 
ing found by the Christians of the Second Century ? 
Mediaeval Eschatology as seen in the Divina 
Commedicu 

Homiletics: The New England Pulpit of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Pastoral Theology: Is the Church Christianizing 
Society ? 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 9. Lectures to the Middle and Junior 
Classes begin Friday, Sept. 10 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 13. Work with the Ad- 
vanced Class begins on Tuesday, Sept 14. 

The Winkley Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually) has been awarded to Mr. 
Franklin Fuller Qunn, of the Graduating 
Class. 

The Seminary Fellowship. This Fellow- 
ship (six hundred dollars annually) is available 
to the incoming class upon graduation. 

The Hyde Lectureship on Foreign Mis- 
sions. TlieRev.A.M. Fairbairn,D.D.(rece!itly 
Principal of Airedale Independent College, 
Bradford, England, and now of Spring Hill 
College, preparatory to its removal to Oxford), 
is expected to deliver his Second Course, as 
Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Missions. Subject : 
The Comparative History of the Greater Re- 
ligions. 
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Eyening Lectubes. a Course of Seminary 
Lectures on ^^ Modern Cities and some of their 
Problems" will be delivered by the Rev. S. 
L. Loomis. These lectures are the fruit of 
personal investigation of the conditions and 
methods of church work in some of the larger 
•cities, particularly Cincinnati and London. 
In London Mr. Loomis has had peculiar ad- 
vantages for a thorough study of religious work, 
especially among the poor. The lectures will 
also treat of the life and growth of modern 
cities in general. Tliey will be given in Bartlet 
C/hapel. 



Advanced Class, 1886-87. Each member 
of the Advanced Class chooses the studies he 
wishes to pursue during the year, subject to 
the approval of the Faculty, and receives from 
the Professors in the departments chosen per- 
sonal direction and assistance. Philological 
studies are directed by Professors Moore and 
WoodruflF; theological, by Professors Harris, 
Hincks, and Gulliver ; historical, by Professors 
Smyth and Taylor ; homiletical and elocu- 
tionary, by Professors Tucker and Churchill. 
Tlie following subjects are suggested for special 
study. Others can be chosen, if preferred. 
The Exegesis of Acts, with special attention 
to its trustworthiness and history (Professor 
Woodruff). Beyschlag's Leben Jesu (Professor 
Hincks). Wendt's Die Lehre Jesu (Professor 
Hincks). The Subjects, Analysis, and Com- 
parison of the Types of Apostolic Teaching 
(Professor Hincks). Lotze's Microcosmus (Pro- 
fessor Harris). Dorner's Theology (Professor 
Harris). English Ethical Writers (Professor 
Harris). Kuenen's History of the Religion of 
Israel (Professor Taylor). Stade's Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel (Professor Taylor). Tlie 
Cuneiform Inscription of Shalmaneser II. (Pro- 
fessor Taylor). The English Pulpit from the ' 

^^ I 

Bise of " Evangelicalism " (Professor Tucker). 
Methods of Social Reform in the United States ! 
as determined by Political Conditions (Pro- ; 



fessor Tucker). History of the Doctrine of 
the Atonement in the Mediaeval and Modern 
Eras (Professor Smyth). History of Christian 
Charity in the Ancient and Mediaeval Eras 
(Professor Smyth). The Scientific Method in 
Theology historically and practically considered, 
in contrast with the Dogmatic and Rationalistic 
Method (Professor Gulliver). Theology of the 
Pre-exilic Prophets (Professor Moore). Tex- 
tual and Historical Criticism : Books of Samuel 
and Kings (Professor Moore). The Hebrew 
of the Mishna and the Rabbinical Commenta- 
tors (Professor Moore). The monthly meetings 
with the Faculty for the purpose of discussing 
topics presented by members of the Class will 
be continued during the Fall and Winter 
Sessions. Opportunity will be given for in- 
struction in Arabic, Syriac, Assyrian, and 
other cognate Oriental languages. Professors 
Churchill and Tucker will arrange with those 
of the Class who may so elect for the criticism 
of sermons. Professor Hincks will suggest to 
any who may so desire subjects for investigation 
in Biblical Theology. 

For additional information respecting the 
Fourth Year for Advanced Study, see the 
Annual Catalogue, pp. 14, 15. 



ADDrnoNS to the Seminary Library. The 
Library numbers about 44,000 volumes, nearly 
1,000 having been added in the last library 
year. The number of pamphlets is roughly 
estimated at 16,000. 

Of gifts received, mention may be made of 
several articles of interest, illustrating life and 
religion in China, presented by the Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith, of the North China Mission ; in par- 
ticular, a handsomely mounted lithographic im- 
pression, or rubbing, of the remarkablQ inscrip- 
tion on the Nestorian Tablet, erected at Si-Ngan 
fu, in Shensf, China, a.d. 781, commemorating 
the progress of the Christian religion in that 
country at that early period. It informs us 
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** that ill the year 630 a man of high virtue, 
uamed Olopcn, came from the country of Ta- 
Thsin [Judea] ; ^directed by the blue clouds, 
he bore the Scriptures of the true doctrine'; 
that he translated the Scriptures into the 
language of China ,and that a special edict — 
which is given — was promulgated for the 
proclamation and diflusion of this doctrine. 
It then refers to {>ersccutions which afterwards 
broke out during the reign of an empress; 
but a list is given of her successors, all of 



whom are celebrated for benefactions to the 
church." An English translation of the doo- 
ument is given in S. Wells Williams's ** Middle 
Kingdom.*' 

Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.80 a.m. 

to 9 P.M. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Adyauced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Class the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained of Mr. Warren P. Draper ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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SYNOPSIS OP LECTURES. 

Prop. John W. Bukgess, Ph.D., LL.D. Re- 
lation of Civil Govenimcnt to the Church. 

Lecture I. The Church in the FrankM 
Kingdom. The political power of the church in 
the Roman empire at the period of the establish- 
ment of the Prankish kingdom. The Prankish 
supremacy established over a territory and pop- 
ulation in which and among whom the Roman 
institutions existed, especially the local govern- 
mental power of the bishops. The impossibil- 
ity of the reorganization of the West Roman 
empire by the Germans without the co-operation 
of the bishops. The success of the Prankish 
chiefs as resting for the most part upon the 
proper appreciation of this great fact. The 
submission of the Franks to the Roman su- 
premacy. The rebellion of the Roman governor 
in Northern Gaul against the Imperial su- 
premacy. The seizure of this opportunity by 
the Prankish chief Clovis to overthrow the 
Roman government in Gaul without offending 
the sense of loyalty on the part of the Roman- 
Gallic population. The conversion of the 
Prankish chief to Roman church Christianity. 
The policy of the bishops in bringing this about. 
The part played by the bishops in the establish- 
ment of the Merovingian state and its extension 
over all Gaul. The maintenance of the civil 
jurisdiction of the bishops over the clergy and 
the tenants of the church estates, and over 
all persons in regard to the questions of mar- 
riage, divorce, and testamentary disposition of 
property. The grants of state lands by the 
Merovingians to the bishops, and the extension 
of the civil jurisdiction of the bishops over the 
same. The transfer by the common freemen 
of their properties to the bishops for the purpose 
of exchanging the jurisdiction of the prince for 
that of the bishops, escaping thereby state 
taxation and military duty. The rapid and 
immense extension of the property and civil 
powers in the hands of the bishops resulting 
therefrom, and the consequent decay of the 



powers of the goyernment. The threatened 
dissolution of the Meroyingian state, chiefly 
through the excessire ciyil powers of the bishops. 
Thei4)pearanceofthehou8eofPepinofAu8tra8ia 
upon the scene of action. The struggles of 
this family to gain possession of governmental 
power in the Prankish kingdom. The seizure 
of the major-domoship by this family. The 
policy of Charles Martel towards the bishops. 
His confiscation of a part of the estates held 
by the bishops in order to restore the treasury 
of the state, re-establish the military system, 
and create a party for his support in Gaul. 
The hostility of the bishops to his administra- 
tion. The invasion of Gaul by the Saracens. 
Triumphant defence of the Roman Christian 
civilization against the followers of the Koran 
by Martel. The resulting friendliness between 
the bishops and the Carolingian. The estab- 
lishment of the Roman Christian church in 
the lands east of the Rhine by Martel and 
Bonifacius as the legate of the bishop of Rome. 
The establishment of the patriarchal power of 
the bishop of Rome over the new bishoprics, 
and its re-establishment over the bishoprics in 
Gaul. The harmony of interests and policy 
between Martel and the bishop of Rome. The 
work of the bishops, and especially of the 
bishop of Rome, in the elevation of the Caro- 
lingians to royalty. 

Lecture II. The Church in the Carolingian 
Empire. Expulsion of the Roman Imperial 
government from north and middle Italy by 
the^Goths and Vandals. Consolidation of the 
powers of internal government in the hands of 
the bishops as the result thereof. Restoration 
of the Imperial authority by Belisarand Narses. 
Imperial administration after the restoration. 
Settlement of the Lombards in the valley of 
the Po. Decay of the Imperial power in Italy 
and development of a national spirit against 
the rule of Byzantium. The rebellion of 
726-27 against the ecclesiastical prerogatives 
of the emperor led by the bishop of Rome. 
Awakening of the democratic spirit by the 
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rebellion. Danger to the government of the 
bishops, especially the bishop of Rome, through 
the rise of the democracy and through the 
advance of the Lombards. The Lombard 
policy for the unification of Italy under the 
sovereignty of the house of Liutprand. Critical 
position of the bishops of Rome, and their 
struggles to maintain themselves against this 
double peril. Hostility of the Byzantinian em- 
peror to the bishops, and his attempts to restore 
the Imperial government in Rome and Italy. 
Decision of the bishop to appeal to the Carolin- 
gians for protection against the Lombards and 
the emperor. Decline of the Carolingians to 
intervene. Extreme necessity of the bishop in 
the middle of the eighth century. The approach 
of Pepin to the bishop, at this moment, asking 
for the great moral and religious power of the 
latter in support of the elevation of the Caro- 
lingians to royalty. The compact between the 
bishop and the Carolingian. The mutual 
execution of the terms of the same, establishing 
the kingship of the Carolingians and the gov- 
ernment of the Roman bishop over the exarchate 
of Ravenna. The relations of the bishop to 
the Frankish king, the emperor, the Lom- 
bards, and the people of Rome and the ex- 
archate. Scruples of the bishop against the 
permanent sovereignty of the Franks in Rome 
and the states of the church. The growing 
necessity for the same on account of the ina- 
bility of the bishop to sustain himself against 
the Lombards and the Roman democracy. The 
danger of losing the Frankish support through 
this hesitation. The appeal of Bishop Adrian 
to Charles. The overthrow of the Lombards 
by the Frankish king. The withdrawal of the 
Frankish forces again from Rome. The insur- 
rection of the Romans against the rule of Bishop 
Leo. The appearance of Leo in the camp of 
Bang Charles at Paderborn, and the delibera- 
tions over the relation of the Roman bishop to 
the government of the Frankish king. The 
resolution of the whole question by the re- 
establishment of the Imperial Constitution and 



the elevation of the Carolingians to the un- 
perial office. The union of the states of the 
church with the Frankish kingdom in the 
empire. Subjection of the bishop of Rome 
and the states of the church to the imperial 
power, but not to the kingly. Relation of the 
imperial government to the church throughout 
the empire. The exceptional position of the 
bishop of Rome in the Imperial system. 

Lecture III. Feudalism and the Church. 
The theocratic character of the Carolingian 
empire. The necessity to civilization for its 
dissolution after the accomplishment of its 
particular mission. The spirit of Feudalism. 
The struggle of the rights of individuality 
against the imperial centralization. Dissolution 
of the Carolingian empire and the triumph of 
Feudalism. The civil relations of the church 
after the dissolution. The loss of church unity 
by the destruction of the imperial government. 
The danger of subordination to the feudal 
princes. The plan of the bishops for the 
restoration of church unity about the bishop 
of Rome. Difficulties in the way of the reali- 
zation of the plan. Proclamation of the plan 
by Nicolas I. in the form of the Isidorian Con- 
stitution of the Papacy in the judgment of the 
case between Hincmar and Rothad. Partial 
realization of the plan by Nicolas I., Adrian II., 
and John VIII. Fatal defect, in the plaii, of 
providing no method of choosing the pope. 
Seizure of the electoral power by the vassals of 
the pope. Domination of the papal elections 
by political interests. Decline of the papal 
power in consequence of this corruption. Ap- 
peal of the pope to the German king Otto I. 
for protection against his own vassals. The 
intervention of Otto and the restoration of the 
imperium. The laming influence of the federal 
character of the German kingship upon the 
imperial authority. The fall of the Ottoian 
empire and the resubjcction of the i)apacy to 
the Roman nobles. The German popes and 
their plans for the further development of the 
papal constitution. The establishment of the 
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college of papal electors. The alliance of the 
papacy with the Normans in southern Italy, 
and witli Geoffrey of Tuscany. The vindi- 
cation, by the power of this alliance, of the 
new law of papal elections against both the 
Roman nobles and the German king. The 
decree forbidding the feudal investiture of 
the clergy. The struggle between the secular 
powers and the papacy over this question. 
The compromise by the concordat. of Worms. 
Advantageous position of the church under 
this agreement. The attempt of the Hohen- 
staufen to restore the supremacy of the state 
over the church. Their failure. The elevation 
of the house of Hapsburg to the German throne 
by papal support, and the independence of the 
church under the imperial regime of that 
house. 

Lecture IV. The Peace qf Westphalia and 
the Church, Revolt of the rising spirit of 
nationality against the rule of the papacy as 
foreign rule. First in France. Consolidation 
of the French Monarchy by Philip Augustus, 
Louis IX., and Philip IV. The attempts of 
Philip IV. to subject the inhabitants of the 
church estates to military duty and taxation. 
Conflict with the pope Boniface VIII. over 
these questions. Organization of the French 
nation in the Etats Generaux by Philip IV., 
and appeal to it for support against foreign 
church rule. Union of the Etats Generaux 
and the king in this question, and expulsion 
of the {)apal power over the church from France. 
The same development in Spain under the rule 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Likewise in Eng- 
land, with far greater completeness, under the 
Tudors. The consciousness of the foreign 
character of the papacy awakened in Germany 
by the attempt of Pope John XXII. to inter- 
fere in the royal election of 1314. The com- 
pact of Rense and tlie Golden Bull of Nurem- 
berg as national statutes. The election of 
Charles V. as emperor. His attempt to crush 
the Protestant heresy. Difficulty of executing 
the edict on account of the federal character 



of the empire. Refusal of the princes of the 
states of the empire in which Protestantism 
had become established to execute the edict 
as violating their powers of local self-gov- 
ernment. Formation of the league of the 
princes favorable to the edict with the em- 
peror for the purpose of securing its exe- 
cution. Formation of the defensive league 
of the princes resisting the execution. The 
Smalcaldian war. Triumph of the Protestants 
and the Peace of Augsburg. The emperor 
deprived of ecclesiastical supremacy, and the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs recognized as 
belonging to the separate states of the empire. 
The reservation of the church property to the 
Catholics. Violation of this provision. The 
Protestant representation of the bishoprics in 
Protestant states in the Reichstag. Attempts 
of the Catholics to exclude the same. Dis- 
rupture of the legislative power of the Reichs- 
tag over this question. The four-cloister case. 
Destruction of the influence of the Reichs- 
kammergericht through the judgment in this 
case. Failure of the Protestants to find any 
guaranty for existence in the institutions of 
the empire. The Donau worth aflair. The 
Protestant union of 1608. The alliance with 
France, the Netherlands, and Sweden. The 
Thirty Years' War. The Peace of Westphalia. 
The legal establishment of Protestantism, and 
the transformation of the imperial institutions 
in guaranty of the same. 

Lecture V. The French Revolution and the 
Church. The leadership of France in the 
politics of Europe after the Peace of Westphalia. 
The change of policy at the French court 
toward Protestantism, and the revocation of 
the edict of toleration. Danger of a union 
of Uapsburg and Bourbon in regard to the 
church. Decline of the power of Sweden on 
the continent, and rise of Prussia as the Protes- 
tant power. The conflict between Hapsburg 
and Bourbon over the Spanish crown. The 
security of Protestantism dependent upon the 
political hostility of the two great Catholic 
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powers. ' ^he advance of Russia toward the 
west, and the expulsion of Sweden from the 
continent. Destruction of the balance of power 
in Europe by the entrance of Russia into the 
European system. The tendency of Russia to 
alliance with Austria. Tlie attempt of the 
other powers of the continent to forestall this 
danger by reducing the Hapsburg power. The 
war of the Austrian succession and the cession 
of Silesia to Prussia. The Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. The colonial politics of France. 
Plan of die French court to seize the valley of 
the Mississippi. The diplomacy of Europe 
during the year 1756. The isolation of Prussia 
and the combination of Austria, France, and 
Russia for her destruction. The existence of 
Ph>testantism dependent wholly upon Prussia. 
The Seven Years' War. The triumph of 
Prussia and of the Protestant civilization. 
Destructive effect of the Seven Years' War 
upon the Bourbon government. Precipita- 
tion of the Revolution thereby. The National 
Convention and the position of the clergy 
therein. Tlie abolition of the clergy as a 
political corporation. Abolition of the civil 
powers of the bishops. Subjection of the 
diurch property to taxation. Confiscation of 
the church property. The civil constitution 
of the clergy. Resistance of the clergy and 
the king to the civil constitution. The king 
forced to sign the instrument. Desertion of 
the Convention by tiie clerical members, and 
refusal of the bishops and priests to take their 
oaths upon the civil constitution. The closing 
of the churches. The persecution of the clergy. 
The appeal of the clergy to the German em- 
peror. The intervention of the emperor. The 
war between France and Austria. The im- 
prisonment and massacre of the priests. The 
victorious course of the Revolution in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and the extension of 
the revolutionary principles in regard to the 
relations of civil government to the church to 
these countries. BSeumS of these principles. 
Lectubb V I. The Rdigioua Heaction qf the 



First Half qf the NintUeiith Century and the 
Suite. The religious distress of the people of 
France toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. The resolution of Bonaparte to re- 
store religious services and observances. His 
attitude toward the question of the relation of 
civil government to the church. His con- 
cordat with the pope of 1801. Failure of the 
pope to secure Avignon or compensation there- 
for. Tlie sanction of the pope to Bonaparte's 
elevation to the imperial power. The renewed 
refusal of Bonaparte to restore Avignon or 
compensate therefor. The consequent estrange- 
ment between the pope and the emperor. The 
influence of the pope over the people exercised 
against the emperor. The emperor's policy 
of calling the peoples to arms in defence of 
their liberties against their old princes check- 
mated thereby. The anger of the emperor at 
this discovery. His resolution to destroy the 
pope*s temporal power. Occupation of Rome 
by the French forces in 1808, and abolition of 
the states of the church in 1800. Resistance 
of the pope and his removal to France. The 
downfall of Bonaparte in 1813, the liberation 
of tlie pope, and the restoration of the states of 
the church. The Bourbon constitution of 1814 
upon the subject of the relations of civil govern- 
ment to the church. The acts of the Vienna 
Congress of 1815 in regard to the same subject. 
The theosophists in Paris and the czar Alexander. 
The Holy Alliance. The resistance of the pope 
to the principles of the Holy Alliance. The Holy 
Alliance as a league against Ultramontanism. 
The confused state of the church relations 
and organizations in the territories overrun by 
Bonaparte. The attempts to reorganize the 
same by agreements between the respective 
governments and the pope. The Bavarian 
concordat and the conflict over its interpreta- 
tion. The Prussian Oiroonacriptionsbulle. The 
favorable attitude of the Prussian government 
toward the Roman Catholic church. The 
mixed-marriage question in the Rhine lands. 
The agreement between the pope and the gov- 
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ernments of Hannover, Wiirttemberg, the 
Hesses, Nassau, and HohenzoUern. The modi- 
fication of the reTolutionarj principles in 
reference to the relation of civil government 
to the church during the period of the reaction. 
Lecture VIL 21ie CfuUur- Conflict in Prua- 
9ia. The revolution of 1830 and tlie consti- 
tutions of France, Belgium, Hesse Brunswick, 
Hannover, Saxony, and Spain upon the relation 
of civil government to the church. The alliance 
of the bishops with the revolutionary party in 
Belgium. The revolution of 1848, and the 
constitutions of France, Switzerland, Sardinia, 
Holland, Prussia, and Austria in regard to 
the regulation of ecclesiastical relations. The 
papacy at the head of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Italy. Consternation of the pope at 
the prospect of being compelled to wage war 
with Austria. His attempt to retreat from the 
threatening situation. The Romans charge 
him with treachery to the national cause. His 
expulsion from Rome and flight to Gaeta. His 
negociations with Louis Napoleon in the presi- 
dential election of 1848. The election of 
Bonaparte and the establishment of the French 
military protectorate in Rome. The Coup 
cPMat and the constitution of 1851 in France. 
The attempt of Austria to weaken the alliance 
between tlie French emperor and the pope. 
The concordat between the Austrian emperor 
and the pope restoring the papal power in 
Austria. The free and independent position 
of the church in Prussia by the constitution of 
1850. The war of 1859, and the nationaliza- 
tion of Italy under the lead of the house of 
Savoy. The war of 1866, and the complete 
expulsion of Austria from Italy. Tlie with- 
drawal of Austria from the concordat with the 
pope. The war of 1870, and the overthrow of 
the imperial government in France. The 
Vatican decrees. The appeal of the pope to 
the German emperor for assistance against 
Italy. The refusal of the emperor and the 
attack of the Ultramontane party upon the 
German empire, and especially upon the Prus- 



sian state. Legislation of the empire against 
incitements to revolution and against the Jesuit 
order. The legislation of Prussia secularizing 
the schools, providing for the education and 
appointment of the clergy, depriving die church 
of all civil power, and placing its disciplinary 
power under state supervision and controL 
The difficulty of executing these laws. The 
supplementary legislation of 1874 and 1875. 
The resistance of the clergy and the religious 
distress among the Catholic laity. The social- 
istic movements of the year 1878. The death 
of Pope Pius IX. The character and policy of 
the new pope. Movements looking toward an 
understanding between the Prussian govern- 
ment and the [>0{)e. The attempted assassina- 
tion of the German emperor. The policy of 
the Prussian government to draw the conserv- 
ative elements to its support. Modification of 
the laws of 1873-75 by the legislation of 1880. 
The mission of von Schlozer to the Vatican. 
The further modification of the laws of 1878- 
75 by the legislation of 1882. The still further 
modification of the laws of 1873-75 by the 
legislation of 1886. BSaumS of the laws of 
1873-75 still remaining in force. The question 
as to whether the Prussian government has 
been defeated in the conflict. 

Lecture VIII. TJie Freedom of Conscience 
and the Law in the Modem State, Definition 
of the state. Absolute sovereignty of the 
modern state. Its supremacy over all organi- 
zations, religious or secular, upon its territory. 
The state as the creator of the constitution, 
and through it of the government and of all 
reserved rights. The end of the state, civiliza- 
tion. The means employed, force, influence, 
and liberty. The distinction of the concept 
" freedom of conscience " into three parts, viz. 
belief, worship, and association. The right of 
belief a constitutional right, which government 
cannot touch. The practice of religion and 
religious association statutory or customary 
rights, which government may modify or con- 
trol at will. The case of Reynolds m. the 
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United States. History of the right of associ- 
ation. Its ppsition as a secondary right in the 
modem state. Popular misconception in regard 
to this right. Modern liberty the liberty of 
the individual. Necessity for strong govern- 
mental control 'over the right of association to 
secure individual liberty. Proof of the truth 
of this statement in reference to the right of 
religious association. Distinction between asso- 
ciations of a private and those of a quasi public 
character. Assignment of religious associations 
tx) the latter class by European jurisprudence. 
Establishment, in consequence thereof, of strong 
governmental supervision and control over 
them. The assignment of these associations 
to the former class by judicial decision in the 
"United States. The case of Watson vs. Jones. 
Criticism of this decision. Proof that the 
jurisprudence of the United States attributes 
public powers to religious organizations while 
calling them private associations. Their posi- 
sition as immunities in our system. The 
legislation of the commonwealth of New York 
upon the subject of religious organizations. 
The tendency of the same towards the creation 
of ecclesiastical hierarchies. The possible pur- 
pose of the same in the developments of the 
future. 

Rbv. S. L. Loomis. Modern Cities and some 
of their Problems. 

Lecture I. TTie Orowth of Modern Cities. 
Upon the nineteenth century have fallen cer- 
tain changes in the social and industrial con- 
ditions of mankind which are of great moment. 
The most conspicuous result of these changes 
is seen in the swift and marvellous increase in 
the size, the number, and the influence of the 
cities of Christendom. An account of tlie 
growth of London and English cities, of Glas- 
gow and Scottish cities, of Paris, Berlin, and 
continental cities, and that of urban population 
in the United States. The law of the growth 
of cities : When its progress is not checked by 
the superior attractiveness of some rival, a city 
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will grow until it reaches the point where life 
within its walls becomes so unhealthful or so 
costly that it is no longer to be preferred to 
life without. This law illustrated in the history 
of London. The sudden expansion of modern 
cities is due to the invention of the steam- 
engine and the subsequent mechanical inven- 
tions. These brought a vast increment to the 
world's wealth. A greater proportion of the 
people could therefore afford the costly life of 
the cities. More money expended on sanitary 
armngements made the towns more healthful 
and attractive. A smaller portion of the 
world's income was required for food, and a 
larger portion left to be expended on manufac- 
tured articles or products of the town ; hence 
an increased demand for work and workers, in 
both trade and manufacture, in the towns. 
Railroads brought the cities abundance of 

cheap food ; they also increased the facilities 
for reaching them, so that their attractiveness 

became more widely and powerfully felt ; and 
those for getting about within them, so that 
they would hold more people with less crowding. 
Agricultural machines have made it possible 
for a smaller proportion of the workers of the 
world to produce the food of the world. Many 
are thus set free in the country, to engage in 
the industries of the towns. Indications that 
cities will continue growing more rapidly than 
rural population. The wisest efforts of philan- 
thropy will not be expended in the vain effort 
to check their growth, but in the endeavor to 
quench their iniquity. 

Lecture IL The Social Composition of 
American Cities. The inhabitants of cities 
classified by their occupation. They have three 
kinds of work — production, distribution, and 
(professional and personal) service. Character 
and proportion of the people engaged in each. 
The term " working class " defined. Propor- 
tion of working people to whole population in 
American towns. The separation between the 
working class and other portions of society. 
This separation aggravated by the progress of 
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mechanical invcutiou which has cheapened 
muscle work in comparison with brain work, 
and by tlie removal of tlie dwellings of the 
well-to-do from those of the poor, caused by 
the expansion of cities. In America the gulf 
between workhig men and other ranks of society 
is made still broader by the fact that to the 
difTorence in occupation and estate is added a 
race difference, and to the race difference a 
difference in religious faith. An examination 
of the ratio of persons of foreign extraction to 
wliolc population in American cities. The 
distribution of foreigners of various national- 
ities among our cities. The ratio of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants among our foreign- 
born po|)ulation. Homogeneousness in race 
and religion of European city populations con- 
trasted with our own. 

Lecture III. The Threat of the Cities. The 
permanence of a social organism which has 
grown up under the influence of evangelical 
Protestantism depends upon the continuance 
of that religion among the people. If a purer 
give place to a more corrupt faith, there will be 
a corresponding decline of civilization. When 
religion decays, society must lapse towards 
barbarism. Sucli dangers threaten American 
cities. The working-men are largely estranged 
from the Protestant religion. Old churches 
standing in the midst of crowded districts are 
continually abandoned because they do not 
reach the working-men. The Roman Catholic 
churches meanwhile grow rich and strong 
under the support of the same class. The 
faith of the fathers of the state has but a feeble 
hold upon tliose who form a vast majority of 
our urban population, fience we should ex- 
pect to see evidences of decline in the civiliza- 
tion of our cities. Such tokens appear in the 
corruptions of municipal government, in the 
increase of drunkenness, of pauperism, and 
of crime, in the decay of the Christian Sab- 
bath, and in the progress of anarchic social 
theories. The gravity of the situation is the 



more evident in view of the gigantic growth 
of the towns. 

Lecture IY . Christian Work in London : 
Tlie Church of England. In London the most 
urgent problems of city evangelization are 
pressing hardest, and at the same time the 
greatest force of consecrated wealth and power 
is devoted to their solution. A study of its 
methods of religious work is therefore peculiarly 
valuable. Its social and religious condition 
compared with tliat of American cities. The 
cathedrals, their office and use ; Choral music ; 
Nature and frequency of services in parish 
churches ; '' Quiet days " ; Parochial Missions ; 
Communicants* Classes ; Religious Guilds ; 
Number of clergymen and others employed by 
single churches ; Lay Helpers' Association ; 
District Visitors ; the Motliers' Meeting ; the 
Girls' Friendly Society ; Deaconesses and Sis- 
ters of Mercy ; Friendly Societies and Clubs ; 
Church of England Temperance Society ; White 
Cross Movement. A description of the work 
of St. Anne's Church, Limehouse ; of St. Mary's 
Whitecha{>el ; of St. Jude's Whitechapel ; 
Toynbee Hall and the University Extension 
Society ; Oxford House. 

Lecture V. Christian Work in London: 
Dissenting Churdies. Other Movements. Num- 
ber and denomination of Nonconformists in 
London. Their ordinary methods in religious 
and evangelistic service. An account of the 
Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church 
and its missions ; Tolmer's Square Congrega- 
tional Church and Tolmer Institute ; the East 
London Tabernacle and its work for the out- 
casts of East End ; Oldenham Institute ; London 
City Mission ; Street Preaching ; the Salvation 
Army. 

Lecture VI. Suggestions regarding Chris- 
tian Work for our Cities. American churches 
must greatly enlarge their working force in 
the towns. A city pastor in a poor neighbor- 
hood cannot do alone the work his position 
demands. The work of volunteers, unless 
closely organized and superintended, too fitful 
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to be relied upon. A pastor's best assistant 
may often be a working-man. The religious 
institutions of a poor district must be endowed 
or supported from without. The value of the 
work of sisterhoods. Non-liturgical churches 
best meet the needs of the common people. 
The element of worship worthy of a larger 
place in the ordinary service. Singing by the 
congregation. Importance of frequent services 
among a humble people. Frequent celebrations 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Efficiency of the parish system. Disadvan- 
tages of the usual *•* method of attraction.*' 
Chalmer's experience. The hinderance of 
sectarianism. Importance of cultivating in 
the churches a sympathy with working people 
which is broader, deeper, and more profoundly 
Christian than that now prevalent. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 

BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

EssAT I. Mr. Robert Humphrey. The Proph- 
ets of the Eighth Century B.C. and their Theology. 

The eighth century B.C. is very interesting and 
important, because with this period the age of 
written prophecy begins. The propher.8 of this 
period are Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Their 
activity covers the century, and they appeared in 
the order in which their names are given. Their 
writings will be largely referred to for the theol- 
ogy of their times. But as the book of Isaiah is 
supposed to be composite, being written at different 
times, only those parts can be used which belong to 
this period, viz. i. 1-xii. 6 ; xiv. 24-xziii. 28 ; and 
xxviii. 1-zxxiii. 24. 

When the century began the reigning kings were 
Jeroboam and Uzziah (Azariah). Each found his 
kingdom very low, and each was the means of a 
considerable, though temporary, restoration. Jero- 
boam's death was followed by anarchy. After a 
while Zechariah became king, but was soon killed 
by Shallam, who in his turn was killed hy Menahem. 
Menahem was reduced to vassalage by Assyria, but 
contrived to die a natural death, and transmit the 
kingdom to Pekahiah his son. With his accession 
the old order of things was resumed : Pekah killed 



the reigning king, and was then killed himself by 
Iloshea, the last king of Israel. Hoshea tried to 
secure his independence by taking advantage of the 
complications between Assyria and Egypt, but failed 
utterly ; Shalmaneser and Sargon came and put an 
end forever to his kingdom. In Judah, Uzziah was 
followed by Jotham, who'continued his father's work 
of consolidation, and then Ahaz came. He soon 
undid the work of the two previous reigns, and only 
retained the shadow of a crown by becoming the 
vassal of Assyria. 

By living in such times the prophets saw every 
form of w^arfare, anarchy, and distress, and witnessed 
the prevalent moral corruption and religious apos- 
tasy. Of the personality of these prophets almost 
nothing is known. Isaiah was a citizen of Jerusalem, 
who was called to the prophetic office by a vision 
seen in the reign of Uzziah (Isa. vi. — ). He was 
married, and had at least two children, and was the 
teacher of a band of disciples (Isa. viii. 16; cf. 
2 Kings V. — , and ix. — ). He was also a royal 
historian (2 Chron. xxvi. 22 ; xxxii, 32). It is 
difficult to find traces of his activity under Uzziah 
and Jotham ; but we see him trying to influence the 
policy of Ahaz (Isa. vii. — ),5and he appears as the 
moving spirit of the reign of Ilezekiah (2 Kings 
xix. — ). He is said to have suffered martyrdom 
under Manassch. 

Micah was a native of Moresheth near Oath, who 
was called to prophesy against Judah and Israel 
(Micah i. 1). 

Amos, a native of Tekoa in Judah, a herdsman 
and a sycamore tender, was called to prophecy 
against Israel. He was not of the prophetic order, 
and had had no instruction in the prophetic schools ; 
yet he went to Bethel and delivered his message in 
the face of priestly opposition (Amos i. — and vii.). 

Hosea, ths son of Beeri, was also a prophet to 
Israel. Three of his children are known to us, also 
much of his unhappy family life ; for his family 
relations proclaimed a divine message to apostate 
Israel (Hos. i. — to iii. — ). 

Tliese men came claiming to speak in the name 
of Jehovah, and ascribing their messages to him. 
Had they a right to claim divine authority and 
inspiration (Micah iii. 8, etc.), or were they simply 
sagacious politicians and earnest reformers? The 
scriptural answer must be, that, if genuine prophets. 
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they were speaking and acting uuder divine author- 
ity. The messages of the prophets are attributed 
uniformly to the Spirit of God (2 Chron. xxiv. 20 ; 
XX. 14, etc.). As God's deputies they rebuked, 
anointed, and dethroned kings. Moreover, they 
bore with them the credentials of a divine mission 
in the miracles wrought, the signs given, and the 
events foretold. WitK the state these prophets had 
no official connection, and no necessary connection 
with the priesthood. The work assigned them often 
occasioned interference in affairs of state (1 Kings 
xii. 22-24, etc.), and they often had to rebuke 
priestly misconduct ; but when priest and king per- 
formed their legitimate functions, and did well, the 
prophets stood by and sustained them. The peculiar 
work of these men was to teach morals ; but other 
work was frequently done. They had the oversight 
of prophetic schools (2 Kings vi. 1 — ), trained dis- 
ciples (2 Kings V. 12; Isa. viii. 18), engaged in 
epistolary correspondence (2 Chron. xxi. 12), wrote 
the annals of the kingdom, and recorded their own 
prophecies. 

The messages they received from Jehovah came 
in various ways. Elisha spake in an ecstasy (2 Kings 
iii. 15) ; Elijah and Samuel heard a voice ; Daniel, 
Zechariah, and Elijah were instructed by an angel ; 
and all of them saw visions. Probably the numerous 
burdens, or oracles, were oracular utterances spoken 
while under the influence of profound spiritual im- 
pressions. This will account for the mysterious 
character of some of them, and also for their frequent 
departure from the time standpoint of the prophet. 
In imparting their message the prophets made free 
use of parables and pictorial representations ; they 
also based their teaching on the Mosaic law (Isa. 
viii. 19; IIos. viii. 12; cf. 2 Kings xvii. 13 and 
Neh. ix. — ). 

The theology of these prophets contains four 
doctrines. Under one of these almost all their 
teaching may be grouped. These are; (1) The 
doctrine of God ; (2) of sin ; (3) of judgment; and 
(4) of redemption. 

I. The Doctrine of God. 

One part of their teaching in regard to this topic 
requires particular mention, because its conception 
and declaration almost mark an epoch; viz. that 
Jehovah was no mere national or tutelary deity. 
Rabshakeh's speech before Jerusalem (2 Kings xix. 



— ) expresses well the popular belief of the times, 
that each nation had its own peculiar deity. Henoe 
the people of Israel said, '' Is not the Lord in the 
midst of us ? No evil shall befall us " (Micah ilL I). 
In opposition to this the prophets taught that Je- 
hovah had no pleasure in them at all except they 
did well, and wonld utterly forsake them unless they 
forsook their evil deeds. They declared tliat Israel's 
troubles were the result of Jehovah's displeasure on 
account of their sins (Amos iv. 6) ; that there could 
be no service of God apart from justice and piety 
(Isa. i. 10-17) ; and that nothing but turning to 
God in penitence and contrition could save the 
nation, avert severer judgments, and recover the 
divine favor (Isa. i. 16-20). 

Thus the prophetic conception of God was much 
higher than that of the people. To the people he 
was the national deity ; but to the prophets he was 
the Creator and Governor of the universe, by whom 
the destinies of all were fixed and all events deter- 
mined (Amos iv. 15; v. 8; ix. 5, 6), the one to 
whom man was but as clay to the potter, and from 
whom all human wisdom was derived (Isa. xxviiL 
23 ; xxix. 6). The nations in their migrations, and 
warrior kings in their ceaseless wars, were but in- 
struments, laboring unwittingly to fulfil the purpose 
of the Lord of Hosts (Amos ix. 7, 8 ; cf . 2 Kings 
xix. 21-25). 

As to character, he is the Holy One of Israel, and 
the Holy, Holy, Holy Lord Grod of Hosts (Isa. i. 4; 
vi. 3-5). Being so holy, he abhors sin, is pleased 
only with righteousness, and only the pure can stand 
before him (Isa. xxxiii. 15). Yet he is very merdful, 
ever ready to answer the cry of the penitent, and 
faithful to his covenant promises (Isa. xxx. 18, 19; 
Micah vii. 18-20). There was an element of truth 
in the popular belief that Jehovah was Israel's God ; 
for the prophets declare that Jehovah had shown 
Israel peculiar regard. He delivered Israel from 
Egyptian bondage (Amos iii. 1 ; Micah vi. 4), 
adopted the nation as his son (Hoeea xi. 3), and 
treated it as his wife (Hosea ii. — ), and made it the 
object of his peculiar care (Isa. v. 1-7). He also 
made Israel the medium of his revelation to the 
world (Amos ii. 11), and so had honored Israel 
above all the nations of the earth (Amos iii. 2). 
These favors received were the basis of the datj 
Israel owed to God. Her duty included two par- 
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ticularB — obedience to the divine law and obedience 
to the messages sent by God through his prophets 
(2 Kings xvii. 13; xviii. 12) ; and upon obedience 
to this code of duty their whole prosperity was made 
contingent (Isa. i. 19, 20). They neglected, how- 
ever, to fulfil their duty, transgressed Grod's law 
continually, treated with contempt the remonstrances 
of the prophets, and multiplied iniquity until the 
land was full of sin (Hosea iv. 1-6; Isa. xxx. 11, 
etc.). Such misconduct occasioned numerous mes- 
sages against the evil doers, from which may be 
derived Grod's thought of sin. 

II. The Doctrine of Sin. 

The generic idea of sin is nonconformity with 
obligation. This is described in terms corresponding 
with tliti conception of the obligation. Sin is viewed 
as failure to fulfil the duty owed to God, and is 
called rebellion (Isa. i. 2 ; Hosea vii. 14), apostasy 
(Isa. L 4 ; Hosea vii. 6), insult (Isa. iii. 8), neglect 
(Isa. xxii. 9-13), ingratitude (Hosea vii. 15 ; cf. Isa. 
V. 1-7), and unfaithfulness (Hosea ii. 1-13). Sin 
is also viewed as a breach of God's law (Amos ii. 4), 
defection from morals and religious apostasy (Amos 
i. 2, 3), and as a failure to respect the common 
clums of humanity (Amos i. — ; ii. 3). Sin is 
traced to a rebellious spirit (Isa. i. 8 ; Hosea v. 
4), which manifests in specific sins, and is then 
increased by the lies and delusions which are bom 
of the desire to justify the sin (Hosea v. 4 ; Amos 
ii. 4). 

A great number of specific sins are enumerated and 
condemned. Foreign alliances (Isa.'zxz. 1-4), imi- 
tation of the pernicious policy of Jeroboam I. (Micah 
vi. IG), cheating in trade, and lust of wealth (Isa. 
V. 8 ; Hosea xii. 7), lasciviousness and sinful luxury 
(Amos vi. 4-G ; Isa. ii. 7), oppression and spoliation 
of the poor (Isa. iii. 14, 15), and iniquitous laws 
(Isa. X. 1-2), drunkenness (Isa. v. 11, 22; xxviii. 
29), gross immorality, and judicial corruption (Amos 
ii. 7 ; Hosea iv. 4). To this long enough category 
are added : idolatry and its heathen appendages 
(Hosea iv. 12, 13), high-place worship (Isa. ii. 8; 
xvii. 8 ; Hosea viii. 5, etc.), divination and heathen 
lustful orgies (Hosea iv. 12-14), and the substitution 
of forms for worship and iniquity for religion (Isa. 
xxix. 13 ; i. 15 ; Hosea vi. 8, 9). At last words seem 
to be incapable of describing the enormity of the sin 
(Hosea iv. 1-2). These sins, bad enough in them- 



selves, were aggravated by the brazen, open way 
they were committed, by the misuse of Gt>d*s law 
(Isa. iii. 9 ; xxix. 13), the obliteration of moral dis- 
tinctions (Hosea v. 10 ; Isa. v. 20), by ridicule of 
Grod*s messengers and attempts to silence them (Isa. 
xxviii. 9-11 ; xxx. 9, 11), and by failure to repent 
when judgments came. Thus the tide of sin moved 
on, until sin became chronic; and the more the 
people were favored, the more they sinned; and 
then judgment came. 

in. The Doctrine of Judgment. 

Judgment is viewed as a divine infliction (Amos 
vi. 8-14), imposed judicially (Isa. xiii. 14; Micah 
vi. 2) as a punishment for sin (Isa. v. 13, 14). 
Consequently the sufferings of the sinner are self- 
caused (Isa. V. 22-24), and are simply the fruitage 
of his sins (Isa. iii. 9, 10). From this divine inflic- 
tion no sinner can possibly escape (Amos ii. 14-16; 
ix. 2-4), as the fate of heathen nations shows (Amos 
vi. 1, 2), so that all attempts to escape will be utterly 
futile (Hosea v. 13, 14). Judgment comes at a 
specific time before appointed (Isa. ix. 14; x. 3; 
Amos iii* 14), and is often sudden and complete. 

God seldom punishes immediately, but mediately, 
through hostile nations or nature's powers (Isa. 
xvii. 18-20; Amos viii. 7; Micah vi. 13-16). 

Moreover, judgment oflen conforms to the sin. 
Hence the prophets threaten that, as religion has 
been degraded it shall cease (Hosea iii. 4) ; as they 
have despised the word of Jehovah, it shall be taken 
away (Amos viii. 11), and their sin-tain ted worship 
shall cease (Hosea iii. 4). Their images are to be 
broken in pieces, their altars overthrown, and their 
high places desolated (Hosea x. 6 ; Micah i. 7) ; 
and the arm of flesh on which they have leaned shall 
become their destruction (Isa. viii. 7-10). They 
declare, further, that since they have polluted the 
temple and defiled the country, they shall be removed 
far from Jehovah's sanctuary, and be banished from 
the Lord's land (Hosea ix. 3-6). 

Judgments have a definite purpose. They are 
sent to punish sin (Micah v. 10; Isa. xvi. 21), in- 
duce repentance (Amos iv. 6-8 ; Isa. i. 5), and so 
render mercy possible (Isa. xxx. 18 ; Micah vi. 18 ; 
Hosea vi. 1, 2), and to purify a remnant, that the 
nation may be preserved. 

Thus, although judgment follows sin, it is followed 
by mercy. Indeed, the prophets, as we have seen, 
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look upon judgment as one of the means employed 
by God to bring about his purposes of redemption. 

IV. The Doctrine of Redemption. 

Redemption is to be preceded and effected by the 
judgments of God. Zion will be redeemed by 
judgment (Isa. i. 17). It will also be preceded by 
great distress, during which transgressors will be 
cut off (Isa. vi. 12, 13) ; for only after Jehovah has 
eased him of his adversaries will Israel be purged 
from her dross, and Jerusalem become the city of 
righteousness, the faithful city (Isa. i. 24-26). The 
good time coming will be enjoyed only by a few 
who are a faithful remnant There will be of these 
but a gleaning left (Isa. xvii. 6), only what remains 
after a double decimation (Isa. vi. 13). Still, every 
'fiuthful one will be preserved (Amos ix. 9). 

This doctrine of the remnant may, perhaps, be 
called new truth. Tlie prophets clearly saw that 
Israel was incorrigible and Judah hardened, and that 
their destruction was a certainty. Yet their knowl- 
edge of the mercy and goodness of God, together 
with the revelations received, enabled them to de- 
clare that the nation would not be entirely destroyed, 
but a faithful few would be preserved, from. whom 
should be developed anew the nation (Isa. vi. 12, 13). 
This redemption, said the prophets, will not come 
until the people have repented and turned unto God 
in penitence and prayer : " When they cry he will 
answer. . . . When he hears he will answer and bring 
salvation " (Isa. xxx. 10-26). They are also careful 
to afRrm that such a redemption is possible only 
because Jehovah is full of goodness and mercy. 
Though justly angry, he turns to comfort ; even 
when judgments are sent they are so sent as to 
evoke repentance, and thus become the parents of 
blessing, and are always tempered and shortened by 
the divine compassion (Isa. xii. 1 ; xxx. 19-22 ; 
Hosea xi. 9). 

The incoming of this good time is to be attended by 
displays of divine majesty and power similar to those 
that attended the deliverance from Egypt : " Jehovah 
will come in terror, and shake the earth, and show 
marvellous things " (Isa. x. 22 ; xi. 12-16 : xxx. 30 ; 
Micah vii. 15). These judgments being past, and 
these wonders having been displayed, the new era 
will be inaugurated, and Jehovah will reign upon 
the earth (Isa. ii. 1-4). What is meant by this is 
not quite dear. Sometimes the prophets seem to 



regard the new era as consisting of the restoration 
of the nation of Israel, of the Davidic dynasty, and 
of the temple worship under the peculiar care of 
Jehovah (Hosea iii. 5) ; sometimes they refer un- 
mistakably to the establishment of the spiritual king- 
dom of the Messiah (Isa. xi. 1-9). The truth seems 
to be that, although the prophets saw the restoration 
after the captivity, they also saw the Messianic reign 
beyond, and saw that redemption would be incom- 
plete until the Messiali's kingdom came (Isa. xxxiL 
1, 4; xi. 1-9; Micah v. 2-5). Thus under the 
figure of a national restoration under the Davidic 
dynasty, in connection with a restored temple wor- 
ship, are depicted the glories of the Messianic era. 
This seems to be the only idea that will harmonixe 
with the descriptions of the coming age. 

Idolatry and every form of heathenism are to come 
to an end. Groves, idols, Asherim, sun-images, and 
high-places are to be destroyed (Isa. xvii. 7-9 ; Hosea 
xiv. 8) ; and even the names of the Baalim are to 
pass away (Hosea ii. 17). It is to be a time of 
great plenty. The earth will respond to every de- 
mand, and rain, sunshine, and genial seasons will 
never fail (Hos.'ii. 21 ; Amos ix. 13). Israel's sub- 
jection to the nations is to cease, and she to become 
supreme over them (Amos ix. 12; Micah iv. 13; 
V. 6-9). Moreover, Zion will become the centre of 
the true religion, the rallying-point of the nations, 
and the teacher of the world (Micah iv. 1-4). All 
nations are then to worship God. Even Assyria 
and Egypt will bury their animosities to facilitate 
the worship of Jehovah, and will become partakers 
in the divine blessing (Isa. xix. 19-25 ; of Amos ix. 
12; Micah vii. 17). When this good time comes 
faith in God will be universal ; he will be the only 
God worshipped ; . all estrangements between him 
and his people will have ended ; and he and his 
people will live in close and happy fellowship (Hosea 
vii. 10-21 ; ii. 16-20; Isa. xi. 1-9 ; Micah iv. 1-4). 
Finally, this happy era will be a time when peace 
and righteousness and love will reign universally 
(Isa. ii. 4 ; Hosea ii. 18). National animosities and 
rivalries will cease ; meanness and selfishness will 
end ; and ^' the King " will reign in righteousness ; 
or, to sum it up according to the prophetic words, 
Jehovah will reign, his church will be full of 
righteousness and truth, justice and wisdom will 
abound, and the fear of Jehovah will be esteemed 
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their richest treuore by all mankind (Isa. xxxiiL 
5,6). 

In sending such messengers with such messages 
to such a people Grod strikingly manifested his great 
goodness and mercy. He has likewise shown great 
kindness to us in transmitting to our times the rich 
heritage of these prophets' woi-ds. Surely, if they 
who sinned in spite of the prophets were inexcusable, 
entirely without excuse shall we be, if we, who have 
the life and words of him whose ^* testimony is the 
spirit of prophecy " do not love and serve the Lonl. 

Essay II. Rev. James T. Pyke. The External 
Evidences of the Apostolic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The aim of this essay is to review the various 
hues of external evidence tliut make for the Apos- 
tolic origin of the Fourth Gosj^el. ( We can give 
in this abstract but a brief summary of results.) 

A. The Testimony of the Early Versions and 
Harmonies of the Christian Scriptures, The earliest 
of these date from the last half of the second cen- 
tury. The Fourth Gospel is contained in the Old 
Latin and Syriac Peshito Versions. Tatian com- 
posed his Hramony on the basis of our present Four 
( Lightfoot, Contemporary Review, May 77). But 
the inference is just, that a book acknowledged as 
the work of the Apostle, and used in an exclusive 
association with Matthew, Mark, and Luke towards 
the close of the second century, must, for a consid- 
erable time anterior to this, have been invested with 
the same kind of authority. The early state of the 
text may l)e noticed in this connection. Some con- 
siderable time must be allowed for the development 
of various readings already apparent at the close of 
the second century, e.g. Irenaeus gives both read- 
ings of John i. 18, Adv. Haer. iii. 11, 5 cf. iv. 20, 11. 

B. Evidence from Patristic Sources. The close 
of the second century is a convenient starting-point 
Critics of every school hold that by this time the 
Gvospel was received as the work of John in every 
part of the church. Liference from this universal 
and established use. The Gospel could not have 
been of recent origin. Alleged uncritical habits of 
the early Others. If this could be made out, the 
possibility that a Grospel forged under the name of an 
apostle might find its way to recognition in^ the 
church could not be denied. But the facts point to 



the opposite conclusion. Though falling short of 
modem standards in many respects, they give evi- 
dence of a discriminating faculty suiRcient for their 
task. Their temper of mind at the close of the sec- 
ond century is shown in their attitude towards Gk>8- 
pels other than those in the canon. This is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the example of Clement of Al- 
exandria and Scrapion, bishop of Antioch, two lead- 
ers in separate branches of the church. Clement 
(Strom. III. 1^) distinguished between the authority 
of the Four and theGospel of the Egyptians. ^Serapion 
(Euseb., II. E. VI. 12) rujected the Gospel of Peter 
when his attention was directed to its use by a few in 
his diocese, and revealed a state of mind in the church 
sufricieutly awiiko to the importance of distinguishing 
between the well-attested books of the canon and 
those whose real character did not correspond to the 
speciousness of their claims. They proceed, more- 
over, in their defence of the canonical authoritv of 
the four Gosj>el8 on purely historical grounds, e.g. 
Iren., Adv. Ilaer. iii. 1, 1 cf. iv. 33, 8; in. 3, 4. 
Tert., Adv. Marciou iv. c. 5 cf. c 2 ; De Praescr. 

XXXII. 

Corroborative Evidence from the Last Half of the 
Century. The Muratorian C-anon (170) contains 
it. Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (180) directly 
quotes the Gospel by name, ad Autol. ii. 22. Ta- 
tian (155-170), Orat. ad Grace cc 13, 19, 5, 4. A 
number of fragments containing plain references to 
the Gospel in the Chronicon Paschale and in Euse- 
bius. The sweeping charges brought against their 
historical worth cannot be maintained either on ex- 
ternal or internal grounds. The evidence in the 
last half of the century is confessedly scanty, but 
when taken in connection with the inference from 
its universal reception at the close of the second 
century is sufRcient to establish beyond all reason- 
able doubt an origin at least earlier than tlie last 
half of the century. This negative criticism, with 
but few exceptions, has now conceded. 

Justin Martyr (150). Justin's indisputable writ- 
ings are two Apologies and a Dialogue with Trypho. 
He calls his evangelical sources memoirs, or memoirs 
by the apostles. In one place he adds, <' which are 
called Gospels." P>lsewhere, in general terms de- 
scriptive of our Four, memoirs composed by the 
apostles and their companions. The most important 
note with reference to the use of these memoirs oo- 
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curs iD Apol. I. 67. Reasonableness of the assump- 
tion that the Grospel of John, so universally received 
at the close of the second century, was one of the 
books thus described by Justin. This follows from 
considerations based on the shortness of the time 
that intervened between the two periods. It could 
hardly have been more than thirty years. Irenaeus 
was already a man grown when Justin died. More- 
over, his relations with Polycarp necessarily imply 
a sufficient knowledge of the usages of the time in 
which Justin lived (Ep. to Flor., ap. Euseb., H. E. 
V. 20). When, therefore, he gave his explicit 
testimony to the apostolic authority of the Fourth 
Gospel towards the close of the second century, he 
was speaking in the recollection of a time certainly 
as early as that of Justin. This must have been 
the case with many others. A book thus known and 
used could not have suffered changes or gained its 
first recognition in any recent time preceding. Tlie 
presumption that the Gospel of John came down 
unchanged from Justin's day is confirmed by its as- 
sociation with the other three as a *' fourfold Gospel " 
which Irenaeus and the Christians of his time be- 
lieved to have been thus associated from the beffin- 
ning. So far as this was a fact, so far would its es- 
tablished relation to the other three have kept it in 
the direct line of attention, and given it a steadier 
and more secure transmission. This presumption 
from Justin's description of his evangelical sources, 
taken in connection with other facts, is further 
confirmed by his quotations. As preliminary to an 
examination of Justin's [apparent quotations from 
the Gospel of John, the following propositions were 
laid down and supported : 

a. That Justin's reserve in not quoting his me- 
moirs by name is not sufficient to establish a pre- 
sumption against his use of our Gospels as apostolic 
writings, considering the circumstances under which 
he wrote. 

b. That Justin quotes from memory. 

c. That the assumption of negative criticism, that 
Justin had recourse to other Gospels than our Four, 
and that he ascribed to them any similar measure of 
authority, is wholly unsupported by fact. 

Examination of the twelve or more apparent 
quotations from or references to the Fourth Gospel. 
Several are unmistakably real. Especially note- 
worthy is the parallel to John iii. 8-5 in Apol. i. 61. 



For a full diuscssion of this passage consult Abbot's 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 29-41 ; Dial. 
88 cf. John i. 19-27, and other references. Consult 
as above, pp. 41-51. 

Justin's development of the Logos doctrine is such 
as to greatly confirm the probability that he knew 
and used the Gospel of John (see Prof. Drummond's 
articles, Theol. Rev. April and July '77.) For 
references to Philo consult collection in Supemat. 
Relig. vol. II. pt. III. Examination of passages in 
Justin relating to the doctrine and their relation to 
various possible sources considered. Results : Jus- 
tin's is a fuller, and hence probably a later, develop- 
ment than that of John's in the Prologue. Justin's 
demands some such original and authoritative source 
as John's. Justin's is wholly antagonistic in its 
main current to the tendency of Philo's views. Jus- 
tin's demands a more adequate ground than can be 
found in the Old Testament or in the traces of the 
doctrine in New Testament writers. The phenom- 
ena which it presents are just what we should expect 
if Justin, having the Prologue of John before him, 
expresseil in his own language and developed in his 
own way the ideas it furnished. 

The principal Objections to Justin's Use of the 
Fourth Gospel as an AiK)stolic Writing considered. 
Tlie difiiculties presented shown to be largely re- 
solvable by simple and natural explanations. Noth- 
ing was found to counterbalance the probability 
that he used the Fourth Gospel as a genuine work 
of the apostle. 

The testimony of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis. 
Date of birth about a.d. 60-70. His work en- 
titled " Exposition of Oracles of the Lord " was 
written a.d. 130-140. In order to a just treat- 
ment of Papias's use of the Fourth Gospel the 
character of this work and the probabilities as to 
his evangelical sources were determined, as far as 
possible, from the fragments preserved by Eusebius 
(H. E. III. 39.) Results : It seems altogether 
probable that Papias's work presupposed authorita- 
tive writings, and that he put Matthew and Mark as 
two of them into a totally different class from the 
*\books " which he disparages. Whatever the diffi- 
culties in the way of identifying Matthew and Mark 
with our present Gospels of the same name, they are 
not to be compared with the improbabilities that be- 
set the hypothesis of a substitution of later Grospels 
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for earlier, which on any showing must have been 
very much alike. The presumption is, then, that 
Papias used authoritative written Gospels and was 
not dependent wholly on oral tradition. (Lightfoot, 
Contemp, Rev. Aug. and Oct. '75.) 

The groundlessness of the argument against the 
existence of John's Gospel derived from Eusebius's 
silence as to Papias*8 use of it was then considere<l. 
From the point of view of Eusebius\s design (H. £. 
III. 3) the inference was wholly the other way. 
Eusebius does not mention the Gospel of John, it is 
evident, because no church writer, as far as he 
knew, had ever questioned its apostolic authorship. 
(Lightfoot's article on the •• Silence of P^usebius " 
in Contemp. Rev. Jan. *75, is decisive on this point.) 
Moreover. Eusebius says that Papias '•used testi- 
monies from the First Epistle of John" (H. E. iii. 
39). It is highly proliable, therefore, that he also 
knew the Gospel, since it cannot be doubted that 
both are by the same author. There is considerable 
force in the fact that Papias follows the same order 
as John in the enumeration of the apostles. There 
is every probability that Irenaeus in Adv. Haer. v. 
36, 2 quotes a passage from the same circle of 
elders, if not from Papias himself, in which a quota- 
tion from John ziv. 2 is plainly involved. These 
indications, in the absence of positive evidence to the 
contrary, are sufficient to give us a reasonable assur- 
ance of Papias's use of and regard for the Gospel. 

The Testimony of the Apostolic Fathers. Prob- 
abilities as to date and authorship. Their writings 
in all probability fall within the first thinl of the 
century. Presumptive evidence for the acceptance 
of the Gospel of John at this early period as an 
apostolic work derived from the high prolmbility of 
its use at the close of the first half of the second 
century. The phenomena presented by the writings 
of these fathers are favorable to this view. Poly- 
carp quotes from the first Epistle of John, Ep. to 
Phil, a vii. cf. 1 John iv. 3. The Ignatian Epistles 
reveal several close correspondences. Especially 
in c. VII. of the Ep. to the Rom. cf John vi. 33, ol 
ff. Genuineness of the shorter Greek Recension de- 
feuded by Lightfoot (Polycarp and Ignatius, '85). 
Hany traces of the Gospel may be found in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Ilermas, eta, 
though we cannot always be sure in individual cases 
that they were derived directly from a written source. 

3 



The Appendix (xxi. 24) attached to all the oldes) 
versions and manuscripts of the Grospel. There is 
no explanation of it as a late addition. Was prob- 
ably thus attesteil l>efore it passed from the hands 
of those who were in a ])osition to know its full 
character. 

There is much force in the consideration of the 
shortness of time that intervened between the closing 
years of John's life at Ephesus and the period of 
Irenaeus's later activity. It was possible for many 
Christians to be connected bv a sitijirle link with the 
times of the apostle. It will suffice to refer to the 
relation of Irenaeus to Polycarp (69-155), who was 
a disciple of John (Ep. to Flor., ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 
20). There is no chronological difficulty in the way. 

C. The Testimony of Enemies of Christicuiity^ 
and of Heretical Sects, Celsus ( 1 78) refers to various 
circumstances in the life of Christ in a form peculiar 
to John's Gospel (e.g. Origen, Cels. ii. 36 cf. John 
xix. 34 ; II. 55, 59 cf. John xx. 25, 27). Dressel's 
discovery (1853) of the concluding portion of the 
Clementine Homilies, with its quotation from John 
ix. 2, is conclusive as to the use of the Gospel of 
John by heretical Jewish Christianity soon after the 
middle of the second century. The comparatively 
recent discovery of the Philosophumena of Ilip- 
polytus has largely added to our knowledge of the 
Gnostic sects. In one place the context is so clear 
in its reference (Ref. Haer. vii. 22, 27) that critics 
of independent judgment have decided that it is in 
the highest degree probable that Hippolytus is 
quoting from a work of Basilides, and is giving the 
views of the master himself. We thus have evidence 
as early as the close of the first quarter of the second 
century. Tertullian implies that Valentinus, some 
years later, used the four Gospels (Tert., Praescr. 
c. 38). Dr, Ablxjt (Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, p. 83) concludes that the presumption is 
strong that Hippolytus in his professed account of 
the system of Valentinus is quoting from the master 
himself (Ref. Haer. vi. 16-32 cf John x. 8). Its 
use by later Valentinians is certain. Irenaeus says 
that they used it plenissime (Adv. Haer. in. 2, 7). 
That Marcion (130) and his followers were aware 
of its general reception by the church may be con- 
cluded from Tertullian*s work (Adv. Marcion). He 
implies Marcion 's knowledge of the four Gos|>e]s as 
authoritative books of the church (De Carnc Christi 
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c. 3). Moiitanism based its doctrine of the Spirit 
ou the Gospel of John. Those of whose rejection 
of the Go8(>el Ireuaeus speaks were undoubtedly 
influenced by their opposition to this sect (Adver. 
Haer. iii. 11,9). Tlie Alogi, of whose rejection of the 
Gosiwl Epiphanius speaks, in all probability belonged 
to the same class of persons (Epiph., Haer. 51, 3). 
ITie fact that they ascril>ed the Gospel to Cerinthus, 
a conteinjK)rary of John, shows that they believed 
in its antiquity. 

The Artemonites. These took a humanitarian 
view of the person of Christ (Euseb. H. E. v. 28). 
They were quite prominent at the close of the cen- 
tury at Rome, and would doubtless have raised 
objections to the Gos|>el of John on historical 
grounds, had such been discoverable. 

The Quartodecimans of the second century. It 
has been urged, especially by the Tubingen school, 
that the passover festival which the Christians of 
Asia kept on the fourteenth Nisan was in commem- 
oration of the institution of the Lord's supper ; that 
the authority of the apostle John was appealed to 
in support of this usage ; that, therefore, the Gospel 
could not have been written by John, since, according 
to its chronology as commonly understood, the last 
sup{)er of Jesus occurred at least a day before the 
passover of the Jews. But recent investigations 
have shown that it is highly improbable that the 
Asiatic paschal feast was intended to commemorate 
solely the institution of the Lord's supper ; that the 
disputes pertained to the time of the celebration 
rather than to its contents; that there is good 
ground for believing that the Eastern churches com- 
memorate<l Christ's passion and resurrection, as well 
as the institution of the supper ; and that, therefore, 
the Fourth Gospel was not necessarily at variance 
with the Quartodeciman celebration (see Schiirer, 
Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol., 1870, 2 Heft. pp. 182-284). 
A brief survey of his argument, with the important 
references involved, is given by Luthardt (John the 
Author of the Fourth Gospel, ch. vi., Eng. trans., 
Edinburgh, 1875). But the Quartodeciman leaders 
themselves used the Fourth Gospel (Melito, Migne's 
Patrol., Gr. lxxxix. col. 229 ; Polycrates, Euseb. 
H. E. v. 24). Hence, could the variance assumed 
be proved, we could only account for their reception 
of its long-established authority. If Apollinaris of 
Hieropolis (170) (Chron. Pasch. Vol. i. pp. 13, 14, 



ed. Dindorf) is to be regarded as an opponent of the 
Quartodecimans, his appeal to the Gospel of John as 
to the time of the death of Jesus shows that it was 
regarded as an authority along with the Gospel of 
Matthew, upon which the opposite view was main- 
tained. 

Significance of the evidence thus gained from a 
review of the heretical sects of tlie second century. 
Satisfactory evidence of its acknowledgment by the 
Gnostics far into the first half of the second century. 
The implication of a still earlier use is evident 
The church at large would not have accepted a book 
that originated and found favor in heretical circles 
and the Gnostics, had it been of recent origin, would 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to deny 
its claims, and thus saved themselves the necessity 
of wresting its teachings to their opinions with but 
little chance of success. The hypothesis of the 
introduction of this Gospel by a forger into the 
midst of contending parties at any time during the 
second century has not even plausibility in its favor. 

General Summary. The external evidence is 
thus found to be, without exception, on the side of 
the Gospel's genuineness. There may be some 
question why the evidence is not more abundant, 
but no question as to its character as far as it goes. 
It comes from every branch and faction of the 
church, and from those without, and, when taken 
not piece by piece, but in its combined effect, would 
seem to carry the date of its origin so far back as to 
allow no time or opportunity for the changes and 
substitutions that have been alleged. 

Essay IIL Edgar L. Warren. The Person of 
Christ. 

The doctrine of the person of Christ is of supreme 
importance to dogmatics and to faith. It must be 
the central doctrine in any theological system that is 
at all symmetrical and complete. It is like the 
keystone of an arch ; it binds the whole fabric to- 
gether. More and more it is becoming apparent 
that the person of Christ must be the rallying-point 
for all believers in a special divine revelation. 

For our materials for the doctrine of Christ's 
person we are dependent primarily upon the writings 
of the New Testament. These are of two classes — 
the Gospels, and the Acts and the Epistles. The 
Gospels are in the nature of memorabilia. They 
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contain many of the utterances of Christ and the 
leading facts of his life arranged in sometliing of a 
chronological order. There are slight discrepancies 
in the narratives, but no more than we should natu- 
rally expect to find in the reports of independent 
witnesses. Together they give us a picture of Christ 
of marvellous consistency and beauty. The Acts 
and the Epistles supplement the Gospels. They 
trace the growth of the infant church. They contain 
the results of profound meditation upon the life an<l 
teachings of Christ, and show how the minds of the 
apostles came gradually to an apprehension of the 
significance of the person and work of their Lord. 
Accepting the New Testament portraiture of Christ 
as substantially correct, we have : 

Ilis perfect humanity. 

His divinity. 

T/ie task before us is to construct a theory of 
Christ'* s person that will do justice to both the human 
and the divine^ and at the same time unite both ele^ 
ments in 07ie personality. 

In the early church this problem was not worked 
out. The apostles were content to assert both the 
humanity and the divinity of their Lord, without 
formulating any theory of the relation of the two 
natures. To-day there are many humble and devout 
Christians who rejoice in the fact of the incarnation, 
but who care nothing for the metaphysics. They 
regard any attempt to peer into this "mystery of 
godliness *' as presumptuous and futile. With such 
persons the theologian has no controversy. It is 
his duty, however, not to dismiss the question of the 
relation of the divine and human in Christ as in- 
soluble, [without careful examination. Tlie human 
mind is so constituted that it seeks an explanation 
for every fsicL If an adequate explanation is not 
forthcoming, fragmentary and imperfect theories will 
find acceptance. The history of Christology sliows 
that in the absence of a complete and satisfactory 
doctriue of the incarnation innumerable misleading 
and heretical theories have been advanced. 

The doctrine of the incarnation is closely con- 
nected with the doctrine of an immanent Trinity 
Our conception of God and our conception of Christ 
react upon each other. A Christology, to l>e sci- 
entific, must be based on a theory of the moile of 
the divine existence. The Athanasian Creed — 
*'the most splendid ecclesiastical lyric ever poured 



forth by the genius of man " ^ — establishes the hy- 
postatic relations of the Godhead before it touches 
the two natures in Christ. 

Dogmatics has no complete doctrine of the Trinity. 
All our conceptions of God must necessarily be 
inader^uate. The divine so far transcends the human 
that the eye is blinde<l when it attempts to look upon 
the naked splendor of .Jehovah. Like Moses we 
may only see the trail of celestial glory as Grod 
passes by. Any attempts to peer into the secret of 
the divine l>eing w^ould be futile and impious, if God 
were disposed to withdraw himself from the world^ 
But he is a self-communicating God. Tliere are 
depths in the divine nature which the plummet of 
human thought can never fathom. But man's 
knowledge of God, though incomplete, is real 
knowledge. God would not reveal himself other 
than he is. 

God is a person. There are those who object to 
attributing personality to God, as limiting the infi- 
nite. But it does not necessarily do this. Infinity 
is not indefiniteness, mere boundlessness. God may 
be more than a person, but he cannot be less. Now 
there can be no personality without self-consciousness. 
In a human being self-consciousness is developed 
gradually. The babe in the cradle slowly comes 
to distinguish himself from what is not himself. He 
finds himself by contrast with what is outside of 
himself. In self-consciousness we know ourselves 
as distinct from the world and from God. But our 
self-consciousness is always more or less imperfect ; 
there are depths in our nature that remain a mystery 
to us. But in God self-consciousness is complete ; 
his knowledge of himself is perfect ; it is not con*- 
tingent upon the world or upon anything outside of 
himself. Self-consciousness requires a diremption 
of subject and object. The antithesis of knower and 
known is necessary to all knowledge. But in self- 
consciousness what is known is primarily one's self. 
One must stand apart from himself, as it were, and 
gaze into his own personality. The self-conscious- 
ness of God must be {Hrfect from eternity. He 
must always discriminate himself from himself. But 
to self-consciousness a third element is necessary. 
God must not only be able to gaze into the depths 
of his own nature as into a mirror ; but he must 
know that what he beholds there is no foreign sul> 
^ Bcaconsficld. End jm ion. 
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stance, but himself. He must recognize himself in 
the reflection. This bond of union between knower 
and known is the third element in personality. 
Together they make up the Godhead. Divine per- 
sonality would be incomplete without all three ele- 
ments — the knower, the knowing, the known. 

This image of himself which is continually present 
to the divine mind — this mirror in which God 
beholds himself — is called iu the Scriptures the Son 
or Word of God. He is represented as the revealing, 
creative principle of God. God objectifies himself 
in matter. By the eternal Word he calls worlds 
into being. The universe is the image of God pro- 
jected into time and space. God is mirrored forth 
in the universe. " The invisible things of him since 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity " (Rom. i. 20). But 
while the universe reveals God, it is not Grod. It is 
matter, whereas God is spirit; it is limited and 
conditioned, whereas God is unlimited and uncon- 
ditioned. But still the universe is plastic to God, 
and serves to reveal him. Taken as a whole, it has 
a unity and beauty which speaks of the wisdom and 
goodness of its Creator. There may be discords 
here and there; but, like the discords in a sym- 
phony, they only accent more sharply the prevailing 
harmony. 

And here we touch upon another^mystery. Why 
should God objectify himself in matter? Why 
should he create? He is perfect in himself. He 
does not need the world for his own self-conscious- 
ness, or to supply any lack in the divine nature. 
He creates not from physical necessity, but because 
he is love. Here is the clew. Love is the key that 
unlocks the secrets of the universe. It is the nature 
of love that it desires to bestow itself; it is commu- 
nicative. As the Nile, swollen by the spring rains, 
pours itself over the sands of Egypt to fertilize 
their barrenness with its rich deposits, and to make 
the desert rejoice and blossom like the rose, so the 
infinite love overflows into time and space, and fills 
the Void with life and light and beauty. God yearns 
for a world on which he may bestow his blessedness. 
So he creates a universe as a home for sentient beings. 
It is his design to communicate himself to the world in 
ever-increasing fulness. Evolution shows that there 
is in the^universe constant development ; the whole ' 



creation seems moving forward to some goal. What 
is that goal? It is ajt Incarnation ! The created 
universe needs a head to give it unity. That head 
is Christ ^' By him all things consist.** The in- 
carnation was not contingent upon sin, although its 
place and conditions may have been. Sin having 
entered the world, the revealing purpose of Grod 
passes over into the redemptive. The coming of 
Christ may actually have been delayed by sin. 

The revelation which Grod makes of himself in 
Christ is intended to be universal. It is inconceiv- 
able that God should wish to reveal himself to only 
a part of his creatures, or to so reveal himself that 
the revelation would not be generally intelligible. 
The best medium for such a manifestation of the 
divine is a free, rational, moral being ; in other words, 
a person. As the revelation is to be in time and 
si>ace, it must be through a finite personality. The 
organ of the revelation must have a nature susceptible 
to God, capable of receiving and reflecting the divine 
fulness, just as the diamond catches the sunlight and 
scatters it in all directions in a dazzling shower. 
He must be in affinity with all men, so that all men 
will be drawn to him, and find in him something to 
which their hearts can respond. Historically the 
divine Wonl or Logos finds his instrument in Jesus 
of Nazareth. It was no accidental fitness on the 
part of this man that caused him to be selected as 
the bearer of this universal revelation ; he was 
created by the Logos for the purpose. The human 
nature of Jesus is adapted to be the organ for this 
crowning divine revelation. It is capacious of Grod. 
He stands in the centre, as it were, and the rays of 
the divine converge in him. 

Besides its unlimited capadty for the divine, the 
human nature of Jesus has another distinction ; it is 
universal. Christ's favorite designation of himself 
was the Son of Man. He is in affinity with all men, 
and his life has a significance for every individual 
This is his distinguishing peculiarity. Other men 
are limited in their relations ; they are provincial. 
But Christ is cosmopolitan. He belongs to all ages 
and races. There is some point of contact between 
him and every man that has ever existed. We see 
among his disciples men of the most widely diverse 
types of cliaracter. He now attracts all sorts and 
conditions of men. He is like some crystal lake 
among the mountains, fed by melting snows, whose 
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waters are uncontamin.-ited by any impurities, and 
in whose serene depths we see our own image 
reflected. 

The universality of Christ's humanity ought never 
to have been lost sight of. It is prominent in Paul's 
writings. The early church held it. But in the 
lapse of ages it became obscured. One of the greatest 
services the ** New Theology " has rendered has 
been to resuscitate this doctrine. It is of priceless 
importance to dogmatics and to faith. No satisfac- 
tory theory of Christ's person can be constructed 
which does not take into account the universality of 
his humanity. 

We have now reached a stage in our subject 
where what remains to be said can best be treated 
under the following heads: 1. The relation of the 
two natures in Christ 2. The development of the 
humanity. 3. The significance of Christ's person. 

1. The Relation of the two Natures in Christy 
or his God'Human Personality. 

As we have seen, it was God's purpose from eter- 
nity to communicate himself to humanity. As the 
Logos he reveals himself to all finite beings according 
to their reoeptiveness. This is the truth of Justin 
Martyr's doctrine of a Xoyo? cnrcpfwirucos. The Logos, 
which represents God's eternal purpose to impart 
himself, is present not only in the line of a special 
revelation, but in humanity generally. *' There was 
the true light, even the light which lighteth every 
man, coming into the world." No one can study 
the history of some of the great religious without 
feeling that there is more or less of the divine in 
them. It is the crowning characteristic of humanity 
that it has a capacity for the divine, and without the 
divine feels itself incomplete. But this universal 
effusion of the Logos differs from the revelation 
which he has made of himself in Jesus Christ. Out- 
aide of Jesus, humanity does not furnish him an 
adequate organ for his revelation. The capacity for 
the divine is limited. The Logos animates and 
inspires men, but only temporarily and partially. 
He desires a perfect medium for his communication, 
and creates the human nature of Jesus for the 
purpose. The Logos dwells in Jesus not as a power, 
but is so united with him in the bases of his being 
that it may be said, " The Word became flesh " (6 

Here we touch the most difficult problem of 



Christology, — the relation of the two natures in 
in Christ. So far we have only a doketic Christ, — 
^* Grod manifested in the flesh." Many go no further. 
Others who assert the humanity of Christ in words 
deny it in fact. But we must as jealously guard 
one element as the other. If, in proving Christ 
divine, we sacrifice his humanity, and so lose our 
sense of brotherhood with him, we have won our 
position at too great cost 

Any solution of the difficulty is impossible to 
those who hold that there is a gulf between Grod 
and man that cannot be bridged. But to those who 
have not adopted this materialistic philosophy an 
adjustment of the two natures is possible. A phys- 
ical need not l)e a moral difference. Two persons 
may be united in love and in purpose. Every true 
marriage is an indissoluble union of husband and 
wife. They are one in their hopes, their fears, and 
their plans. ^' God created man in his own image." 
Man was made with a capacity for God, and until 
he knows God he is incomplete. His nature cannot 
reach its perfection outsi<le of God, any more than 
the rose can blossom without the sunshine. The 
original union between God and man has been 
interrupted by sin, but it is capable of being restored. 
It is partially restored in Christians. It is not 
perfectly realized as yet, but it is destined to be 
eventually. In Christ this union with the divine 
was never preceded by an interval of separation. 
There never was a time from the first awakening 
of his human consciousness when his will was not 
one with God's. This is his peculiarity. He came 
down from heaven not to do his own will, but the 
will of him who sent him. Add to the fact of 
Christ's perfect union with God his unlimited reoep- 
tiveness of the divine and the universality of his 
humanity, and we have the basis for a doctrine of 
his person. 

In our brief survey of the doctrine' of the Trinity 
we saw that the divine personality comes from 
the union of three elements. God eternally dis- 
criminates himself from himself, and returns to 
himself again. There are not in the Godhead 
three independent modes of existence ; but the one 
God eternally knows and wills himself as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. Neither of these subsistences is 
a person by itself, but only in, through, and with 
the others. The Logos is a person only in, through. 
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and with the Father and the S{)irlt. What is 
characteristic of the personality of the God -man is 
that it comes from the union of the divine and 
human. Neither element is a person by itself; but 
united they make up the God-human personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth. That is, the Logos gets his 
adequate expression only in and through the man 
Jesus, and the human always knows itself as united 
with the divine, and wills to become the organ of 
revelation. 

If we start with an inde{)eudent i>ersonality, either 
on the part of the human or the divine, it will be 
impossible to frame an adequate theory of Christ's 
person. One nature will overpower the other, as 
in most of the existing theories, or the two natures 
will be loosely related, as in Nestorianism. 

An impersonal human nature seems at first glance 
something abnormal and defective. But what is 
personality ? Personality is the circle that includes 
all that belongs to one*s self, and excludes all that 
does not. '* A person is a being conscious of self, 
subsisting in individuality and identity, and endowed 
with intuitive reason, rational sensibility, and free 
will.'* * In one's knowledge of himself a knowledge 
of the world and of God is involved. We know 
ourselves as distinct from the world and from God. 
Christ knew himself as united with God ; that is, 
his knowledge of himself involved a knowledge of 
the divine, and of himself as united with the divine. 
Not only did Jesus know himself as united with God, 
but God as the Logos knew and willed a union with 
the human. Two natures exist side by side in one 
person, never confused, never blended, never sepa- 
rated : one knowing the other as the basis of his 
lite, and willing to become his instrument in reve- 
lation and redemption ; the other conscious that in 
the human he had an adequate organ for his revela- 
tion, and willing to communicate himself as fast as 
the communication could be appropriated. 

2. The Development of the Humanity of Christ 
and its Increasing Capacity for the Divine. 

Jesus Christ was a true man. lie had a human 
soul and body. He was subject to the law of de- 
velopment to which all men conform. He was a 
helpless infant in his mother's arms ; he was a 
laughing boy, plucking the fragrant flowers and 
chasing the gay butterflies over the Galilean hills ; 
^ Harris. Philosophical Basis of Theism, p. 408. 



he was a thoughtful youth, toiling in his father's 
little shop in Nazareth ; he was a bearded man, on 
whose slender shoulders pressed the burden of the 
sins and sorrows of the world. As Irenaeus beauti- 
fully says : '^ Christ made the circuit of all the stages 
of human life to redeem them all.**' 

In this connection a question suggests itself. Was 
the incarnation complete at the outset, or was it 
continuous ? Did the Logos communicate his fulness 
to the bal)e of Bethleliem, or did he restrict himself 
to the capacity of the human ? 

The old Lutheran theology held that the human- 
ity of Jesus attained at the first possession of the 
divine attributes, such as omnipotence, omniscience, 
holiness, etc. But since the growth of the humanity 
was a fact too patent to be denied, this theology to 
l)e consistent was compelled to assume a dual hu- 
manity ; in other words, a developing humanity 
existing side by side with a humanity fixed and 
perfect from the beginning. It was a clumsy ex- 
pedient, and fatal to the unity of Christ's person. 
The more recent kenotic theories hold that the 
Logos was present in the infant Jesus, and that 
he had so depotentiated himself that his nature 
coincided with that of the helpless babe that lay on 
Mary's breast. This theory, however, does violence 
to the immutability of the Godhead, nor does it 
seem to be required by the Scriptures. 

The theory that best consists with the fact of the 
growth of the humanity is that of a progressive in- 
carnation. The two natures were not coincident at 
first. The Tjo^ob had a wealth that far transcended 
the beginnings of humanity. He could not bestow 
his fulness upon the Babe of Bethlehem. He with- 
held no communication that could be appropriated, 
but he could only impart himself gradually. A ray 
of the Logos, as it were, was in the child Jesus, and 
not the whole effulgence. Still, as remarked by 
Dorner, as plants long for the light, so there might 
have been on the part of this babe in the cradle an 
instinctive drawing towards the divine. In all the 
earthly life of Jesus there wjis no capacity for the 
divine that was not gratified as fast as it was de- 
veloped. The Logos willed to communicate himself 
to the humanity in ever-increasing fulness. But it was 
no violent assumption of human nature on his part. 
He did not seize upon a liuman being and compel 
'■^ Irenaou!*. Adversus Haercscs, ii. 22, § 4. 
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him to become tho oigan of liis revelation. The 
human was not overpowered by the diviue. Rather 
did the humauity of Jesus will itself to become the 
instrument for the divine manifestation, and rejoice 
that it was worthy of such high dignity. 

We know but little of the first thirty years of 
Christ's life. The Gospels have preserved the 
account of his miraculous birth and of his visit to 
the temple when he was twelve years old. Here 
and there in the narrative is dropped a remark that 
throws some light upon those obscure years that 
preceded his public ministry. As a child Jesus 
knew himself to l)e related to God in an intimate 
and i>eculiar manner (Luke ii. 49). But probably 
he did not come into the full consciousness of his 
mission until his baptism in the Jordan. As he 
emerged dripping from the waves there came a sound 
like the distant rolling thunder, but which to two at 
least was the audible voice of the Almighty God 
testifying to the divine Sonship. At that moment 
the heavens were opened, and like a dove the Spirit 
descended upon him (Matt. iii. IG, 17). Henceforth 
Jesus knew and willed himself to be the Christ, the 
chosen of God. 

Jesus was not omnipotent or omniscient when he 
was on earth. His knowledge was real knowledge — 
i.e. true knowledge, — because he stood in the centre 
of things; but he did not possess all knowledge 
(Mark xiii. 32 ; Matt. zxi. 19). During his earthly 
life the communication of the Logos to him was ac- 
commodated to the capacity of his humanity. But 
more and more the humanity expanded to receive 
and reveal the divine. The revelation reached its 
culmination on the Mount of Transfiguration, when 
the disciples were awestruck and bewildered at their 
Master's stellar glory. But during the entire earthly 
life of Jesus the revelation of the Logos through him 
was restricted by the limitations of the^human or- 
ganism. On the cross the physical agony of Christ 
was so great that the sense of the divine presence 
was temporarily obscured, and he cried out, *^ My 
Grod, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ! " (Matt, 
xxvii. 46). It was not until after the resurrection, 
and the physical body had been transformed into a 
glorified body, that it became an adequate organ for 
the divine. It was at the ascension that Jesus said, 
*•' All power is given unto me in heaven and on 
earth" (Matt, xxviii. 18). It was not the Man of 



Sorrows, who wandered over the hills of Palestine 
with no place to lay his head, not the marred and 
stricken sufferer of Calvary, that John saw in his 
inspired vision, and that appeared to Paul in a cloud 
of blinding light on his way to Damascus. 

3. 77ie Significance of Christ* s Person, 

Christ is the supreme revelation of God. All 
other revelations which God has made of himself in 
nature and in man are more or less preparatory and 
ira|)erfect. But in Christ dwelleth the fulness of 
the Godhead l)odily. He that hath seen him hath 
seen the Father. Until a man knows Christ he 
cannot be said to know God (Matt. xi. 27). It is 
true that through the works of God and through the 
laws which he has enacted we might learn of his 
power and holiness ; but these do not constitute the 
sum of his attributes. If God had never come any 
nearer man than in the revelation which he has made 
of himself in nature, our knowledge of him would 
be incomplete. Christ laid bare the heart of God. 
He shows us that he is not only a Being of infinite 
power and holiness, but also a Being of infinite love 
and tenderness. 

Until a man knows Christ he does not know him- 
self; he is not aware of his own sinfulness. It is 
not meant by this that apart from Christ a man 
cannot distinguish right from wrong. No doubt 
there are many men in heathen lands whose lives 
would shame those of some professing Christians. 
But such cases are rare. The profoundest conviction 
of sin only comes when Christ is revealed. It is 
when we see a perfect life that we realize how far 
our life departs from it. Christ shows a man to 
himself as a sinner. " If I had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin ; but now they 
have no cloak for their sin " (John xv. 22). A man 
does not know how far he has deviated from the 
standai*d of f)erfect manhood until he sees Christ. 

On the other hand, a man does not know the pos- 
sibilities of his nature until he knows Christ. Christ 
as the Sou of Man shows us of what humanitv 
is capable. He furnishes us the pattern of a perfect 
life. Until we know Christ we cannot know what 
is in man. 

Not only is it impossible for a man to know 
himself until he knows Christ, but apart from Christ 
he cannot hope to realize the best that is in himself. 
Christ is a living force in men's lives. The ethical 
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teachings of Christiuiiitj are not new. Tlie Golden 
Rule is found in Confucius. The Lord's Prayer is 
a mosaic. Many of the moral maxims of Christ are 
found in substance in the pages of heathen philoso- 
phers. There is no teacher of morals superior to 
Christ ; but if he were only a teacher of morals we 
should have to class him in the same category with 
Seneca, Epiotetus, and Marcus Aurelius. But Chris- 
tianity is Viistly more than a system of morals or a 
co<le of ethics. Ciirist translated ethics into life. 
This is the secret of the success of Christianity. It 
gives j>ower. Men know right from wrong. It is 
not knowledge they need, but stimulus, power, 
(•hrist supplies this i)ower. He is a great, uplifting 
force. 

"No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
No dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years ; 

** But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee."* 

The doctrine of the person of Christ outlined in 
this paper makes great demands upon the believer. 
The revealing and redeeming purpose of Ckxl culmi- 
nates in the incarnation. Christianity is the absolute 
religion. Christ is the head of all finite intelli- 
gences. To him men and angels owe allegiance. 
Faith is sometimes staggered when it contrasts the 
insignificance of this planet with the boundlessness 
of tlie universe, and tries to realize that here was 
the scene of the unveiling of a mystery into which 
angels desired to look. But deeper thought gives 
less cause for wonder, but no less for gratitude. God 
regards not bulk, but need. Christ came to the 
most necessitous world. This earth may be the one 
lost sheep, while all the rest are safe in the fold. 

[In the preparation of this es.say the authorities con- 
sulted were, Dorner's History of the Person of Christ; 
Domer's System of Christian Doctrine ; Liddon's Bamp- 
ton Lectures on the Divinity of Our Ix)rd ; Gess's 
Scripture Doctrine of Christ; Bruce's Humihatiun of 
Christ; Ullinann's Sinle8snes.s of Jtvup; the chapter on 
the Incarnation in Proj^ressive Orthodoxy; SchaflPs 
Creeds of Christendom ; Weiss's Life of Christ ; Meyer's 
Commentary on the New Testament, for remarks on 
leading Christological passages.] 

^ Whittier. Car Master. 



EssAT IV. Rev. Josiaii A. Wood. ^ Style is 
the Incarnation of Thought." 

The purpose of this essay is to illattrate the troth 
of this oft-quoted sentence by showing how the life 
develops its habitus of thought, which determineB 
the expression of thought. There will be no attempt 
to cover the whole field of style, only one phase of 
it, as illustrated in the sphere of thought by John 
Henry Newman's dogmatical style and Frederick 
W. Robertson's practical style. 

General Remarks on Style. There are so many 
elements that a complete definition is difficult. I 
will state some of the elements only. 

Style is tlie habitus of the man in thought and 
expression. To consider the analogy in the word 
'' incarnation " ; the incarnation was God manifest. 
The form was the common type of man ; but the 
significant part was not the visible, but the invisible, 
manifesting its character through tlie visible. The 
whole action and expression were determined by 
the spirit within. Style as the incarnation of thought 
is thought manifested. Bufibn's '* Style is the man " 
expresses the essential truth. It is true that some- 
times a man*s writings do not reveal the man ; but 
this is exceptional. Critics construct a man from 
his writings, whose stature, complexion, and size 
agree only with the author of them. His works are 
a mirror. The man affects vocabulary, phrases, 
arrangement, *' tone.'* If thought gives expression 
a distinctive quality, style is more than the mechanics 
of woixls, more than their rhetoric. The style of a 
man is the description of an organism, the vitalizing, 
formative principle of which is thought. To arrange 
the stock in a store is not a matter of muscle ; the 
mind must classify and locate. Its arrangement 
reveals the proprietor. Mcintosh says of Johnson, 
**• As his mind was robust, but neither nimble nor 
graceful, so his style was void of all grace and ease, 
and the most unlike of all styles to the natural ef- 
fusion of a cultivated mind." 

Swifl makes style something mechanical, super- 
ficial : " Proper words in proper places make the 
true definition of style." But the dictionary needs 
the magic power of thought " to find out acceptable 
words." In a sense, style is the dress of thought ; 
it is more than appearance. You cannot lay it aside 
and have the thought. Language is not adventitious, 
nor a mere receptacle. Thought, as it were, secretes 
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it, as an oyster his shell. The source is in life ; the 
connection is vital. To change the words is to 
change the thought. *' A man's style," says Fenelon, 
*^ is as nearly as much a part of him as his physiog- 
nomy, his figure, the throbbing of his pulse ; in short, 
as any part of his being, which is at least subjected 
to the action of his will." A man cannot put into 
words what he has not in himself. The artist puts 
on canvas nature, not direct from itself but through 
himself, as he catches its form and spirit. The style 
of the painting in its mental and spiritual excel- 
lences is not due to physical power. The form, 
proportion, tone, are the work of that which con- 
ceives, and then controls the hand in execution. The 
legislative is higher than and before the executive. 

The same power forms and controls literary ex- 
pression. Henry Ward Beecher's cultivation of his 
taste for art, of his love and admiration for the 
beautiful, modified the thought, and therefore the 
language, of his sermons. A prominent New Eng- 
land divine said that **a chaste and lucid style is 
indicative of the same personal traits in the author." 
Is not the same principle expressed in our Lord's 
words, ^^ By their fruits ye shall know them " ; 
*' Cleanse first that which is within the cup and 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean also " ? 
Blair says, *' An honest man will never employ an 
equivocal expression ; a confused man may often 
utter ambiguous ones without any designs." 

*^ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he," so he 
expresses himself. The thought and its expression 
have the moral qualities of their author. ** Pro- 
priety of thought," says Macaulay, " and propriety 
of diction are commonly found together. Obscurity 
and affectation are the two greatest faults of style. 
Obscurity of expression generally springs from con- 
fusion of ideas ; and the same wish to dazzle at any 
cost which produces affectation in the manner of a 
writer, is likely to produce sophistry in his reasoning." 
A man is " possessed, ruled, guided," by an uncon- 
scious idea, disposition. 

^Let us see how Cardinal Newman illustrates this 
agreement of the man in thought with the man in 
expression. The man is the father of the style. To 
classify according to thought, Newman represents 
the dogmatic style. If we look at his life, beginning 
with his early years, we shall see how it forecasts 
his style. He gives a history of his religious life 
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in his Apologia pro Vita Sua. His early training 
was in Evangt^licalism, or Calvinistic He wu 
^ brought up from a child to take great delight in 
reading the Bible," and learned his catechism. Two 
incidents of his early life show the disposition which 
ripened into his later convictions : His '^ imagination 
ran on unknown influences and magical powers"; 
*' he was very superstitious," and used constantly to 
cross himself when he went into the dark. 

When ten vears old he made a solid cross in his 
verse-l)Ook, also, apparently, a set of l>ead8 with a 
cross attached. He must have \\een impressed with 
these in some romance, as he otherwise did not see 
them in ceremony or prayer-book. Why should he 
select these from '* among the thousand objects which 
meet a boy's eyes?" At fourteen he read Paine 
and Hume, and copied some French verses, ^^ per- 
haps Voltaire's," against immortality. He said to 
himself, *• How dreadful, but how plausible ! " His 
instinctive character evidently preserved his faith, 
and the following year he was converted. To him 
his conversion was not a work of the Spirit, a 
change of heart : ** I fell under the influences of a 
definite creed, and received into my intellect im- 
pressions of dogma which through God*s mercy have 
never been effaced or obscured"; *'of which," he 
says when sixty-tliree, ** I am still more certain than 
that I have hands and feet." 

He gradually gave up his Calvinistic doctrines, 
and learned to hate the Reformation. He passed 
out from those doctrines into others which better 
accorded with his natural habits of feelinc;. He 
moved along parallels of latitude. Calvinism stands 
for individualism. Newman wanted an authority to 
obey, and his idea of the Church naturally drove out 
what was not of the same household. His early 
imaginations grew naturally into sacramentarianism 
and fascination for the mysteries of the Roman the- 
ology. An imagination which " ran on unknown 
influences, on magical powers and talismans,'* could 
easily believe in the cultus of saints, angels, and 
relics ; or in the miracle of oil from St. Walburga's 
tomb. His life developed so dogmatically that he 
can mark the time and source of his opinions. 

At sixteen he constructed a dogmatic statement 
of the Trinity, with proof-texts, and soon after of the 
Athanasian Creed. Thomas Scott made so deep an 
impression that he says, *' I almost owe my soul " 
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to him Aq uDnamed book gave him ^Hhis main 
Catholic doctrine of the warfare between the city 
of God and the powers of darkness." Milner's 
Church History led him to venerate the primitive 
Christians ; Newton's Prophecies led him to believe 
that the pope was Antichrist, which alone he after- 
wards had to retract when he became a Roman 
Catholic. Celibacy was aii early impression (when 
fifteen). Sumner's Treatise on Apostolical Preaching 
taught him baptismal regeneration. Two friends 
lessened the authority of the Bible by giving him 
freer views of inspiration, and sent him to tradition 
and the Church for the authority he craved. Dr. 
Hawkins, who taught him to believe in tradition, 
laid down ^'a proposition, self-evident as soon as 
stated to those who have at all examined the structure 
of Scripture, viz. that the sacred text was never 
intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it; 
and that if we would learn doctrine we must have 
recourse to the formularies of the church ; for in- 
stance, to the catechism and to the creeds." During a 
walk a fellow of Oriel College taught him apostolical 
succession. Butler in his Analogy gave sacramen- 
tarianism, and, the most serviceable doctrine of all 
to Newman, that probability is the guide of life. 
Dr. Whately gave him those views of the Church as 
a corporation, and fixed in him '^ those anti-Erastian 
views of church polity which were one of the most 
prominent features of the tractarian movement." 

At twenty-five, however, he " was beginning to 
prefer intellectual excellence to moral," and '* drifting 
in the direction of the liberalism of the day." The 
following year, |1 827, Keble's Christian Year con 
firmed Newman in sacramentarianism and the doc- 
trine of probability. Hurrell Froude, a university 
friend, influenced him to dislike for the Reformation 
and to admiration for the church of Rome, and lixed 
deep the idea of devotion to the blessed virgin. 
He led him gradually to believe in the real presence. 
The study of the Arians — his history of whom 
appeared when he was thirty-two — discovered to 
him the principle which overthrew his Anglicanism, 
— that antiquity was the true exponent of the 
doctrine of Christ, and the basis of the church. At 
this time he was nearly what he now is. He sum- 
marizes his position in three propositions ; First, the 
principle of dogma, over against liberalism or the 
anti-dogmatic principle. Secondly, a visible church, 



with sacraments and rites, the channela of invisible 
grace. Thirdly, the pope was Antichrist — the only 
dogma which he subsequently gave up ; and in thi» 
he had the thing " a pope " under another name. 

'^ From the age of fifteen," he writes, '* dogma has 
been the fundamental principle of my religion. I 
know no other religion ; I cannot enter into the idea 
of any other sort of religion. . . . What I held in 
1816, 1 held in 1833, and I hold in 1864; please 
God, I shall hold it to the end." *' What to me was 
jure divxno was the voice of my bishop in his own 
person. My own bishop was my pope." 

What will the dominant expression of such a 
person be? His whole being is dogmatic He is 
not narrow in his make-up; this is an account of 
one side. He has read widely. Mr. Mozley says 
that he early mastered music as an art, and " had he 
not become a doctor of the church, he would have 
been a Paganini." Till his entrance to the university 
he purposed to follow the legal profession. His 
previous religious development, consequently, had 
not been with his destined work in view. 

1. In his works we note that his subjects are 
mostly dogmatical. Such subjects do not necessarily 
indicate a dogmatic style ; but the number of them 
reveals the habitus of mind, the current of thought, 
his interests. Even his Apologia is dogmatic in 
characteristics. His university sermons are chiefly 
about faith and reason, cast in intellectual forms, not 
in practical rules ; they are for belief, rather than 
for practice. His Plain and Parochial Sermons are 
as a whole quite different, — plain, searching, applied 
to daily life, — yet are not without the color of his 
mind. Most of his thirty-six volumes are on matters 
of doctrine : essays, review articles, and tracts, be- 
sides sermons. The times had their influence ; but 
there was the character to be developed and aroused. 
His mind originated the Tracts for the Times, to 
oppose the anti-dogmatic principle, or liberalism, 
and to advocate the doctrine of the church, with its 
necessarily accompanying doctrines. He wrote the 
lives of some of the fathers for dogmatic influence ; 
a History of the Arians of the Fourth Century, and 
The Church of the Fathers. He published Lectures 
on Justification, and an Annotated Translation of St 
Anastasius. Two of his best works are, Develop- 
ments of Christian Doctrine (which has called forth 
several replies) and the Grammar of Assent The 
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former aims to sbow that the Roman church repre- 
sents the early church, and that her doctrines were 
proper developments from the New Testament. 
The germs are there, which developed under the 
fosterini; care of an infallible church, as the oak is 
the acorn grown. The Grammar of Assent is an 
essay of power, worthy of study, designed to show 
how faith is guided by probability, and acquires 
certitude in what it holds. Both essays are based 
on the doctrine of probabilities. 

2. As to the form of Newman's thought, it is 
definite; you cannot mistake his yeaning. The 
dogmatic style stands for clear, definite statement, 
<;Iose discrimination between different terms and 
different expressions. Sometimes the close defini- 
tion verges on subtlety. He can express his belief 
in black and white. He is logically consistent. 
His doctrinal statements are to his writings what a 
text is to a sermon. This insures unity and logical 
progress. Subjects, though expressed in practical 
terms, are developed into principles, rather than 
personal lessons. The danger of a dogmatic style is 
that texts of Scripture will be served as Procrustes 
did his captives. Firmness in holding what is proved 
true may harden into obstinacy for the opinions one 
has held. 

The logical, definite statement carries authority. 
The dogmatic style commands, not requests. It 
punctuates with the period, not with the question 
mark. It is deductive. It does not, as represented 
by Newman, investigate, and search after first prin- 
ciples. *' Truth is to be sought for not by processes 
of thought, but by consulting authorities.'' It as- 
sumes, out of the working of its nature, its principles, 
and searches for its proofs. Its results represent 
the logical pursuit of certain [)rinciple8 with which 
it began, not the fruit of investigation ah origine. 
** There is a church with sacraments," thought New- 
man, ''and antiquity is its true exponent. Now, 
which is the true church, according to this rule ? " 
Given his premises, Cardinal Newman is a strong 
reasoner. Ilis mind is penetrating. He fiirnished 
the intellectual power of the tractarian movement 
his work is in the sphere of moving principles, rather 
than official rules. In his search he asked, '* Which 
is true ? " instead of " What is true." 

Dogaia does not arouse emotion, yet it does not 
lack enthusiasm. It produces firmness, loyalty. 



calmness, self-poise, confidence, steady hope. The 
dogmatic style impresses with the power of an idea, 
rather than of individual thoughts. It brings to 
bear the power of an army concentrated in its attack, 
rather than extended in a line of battle. In combats 
it tends to intolerance. It has " the logical cogency 
of faith." It is affirmative, constructive, unhesi- 
tating. It is abstract, though well illustrated in 
Newman's works, and made easy to grasp. 

3. Newman's language takes the character of his 
life and thought It has the purity of the former, 
and the clearness and definiteness of the latter. He 
is noted for his beautiful English. The more pro- 
found his thought the stronger is his expression; 
he uses longer, more expressive words. His Plain 
and Parochial Sermons are easier reading than hit 
Grammar of Assent The latter has a dififerent 
vocabulary, and different expression as to the char- 
acter of the sentences. He makes his dictionary, 
by selection and definition. There is a certain . 
technical character in the use of words. Language 
takes color and form from the thought which pos- 
sesses it. 

Frederick W. Robertson is antipodal to Newman 
in his pi^ictical style. He was fifteen years younger 
than Newman. ** I was rocked and craiUed, " he 
writes, " to the roar of artillery, and the very name 
of such things sounds to me like home." Till he 
entered the university, in his twenty-second year, 
his desire and expectation were to serve iu the 
army. One year he studied law, but disliked it 
His religious training was of the same type as New- 
man's. He was fond of poetry, and loved natural 
history. He lived a singularly pure life ; was very 
conscientious, humble even to self-depreciation. 
Duty, as though a soldier, was ever in his mind. 
" Deficiency of hope," he says, ** is the great fault of 
my character." 

His biographer says of him, " To romance, sensi- 
tiveness, delicacy, humility, great gentleness, he 
added, even at this early age (fifteen), a practical 
view of life, calm good sense, steady adherence to 
right, unselfishness, and a courage at once enthusi- 
astic and prudent" His friends noticed his deep 
religious character, and urged him to enter the min- 
istry. After long refusal, he gratified his friendB* 
wishes ; entering Oxford at twenty. Two weeks 
after his decision came his army appointment, which 
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he had been hoping to receive for two years. His 
desires and enthusiasm had been for a place in the 
Dragoons in India. When he entered Oxford, in 
1837, Tractarianism was most flourishing. Often 
solicited to join it, he came to the verge of joining, 
but recoiled from its doctrines, and opposed it. To 
counteract it he established a society for prayer and 
conversation on the Scriptures. To test the truth 
of the tractarian doctrines he turned to the Bible, 
and rejected their positions as not true. He studied 
Plato and Arisiotle, mastered Butler's Analogy ; but 
he shows no impression of the doctrines of probabil- 
ity and sacramentarianism. Keble's Christian Year 
was a favorite book. He was very devotional in 
his habits and reading. The spirit of prayer filled 
his life. While journeying as a student, he collected 
the servants of his hotels for evening prayers. His 
purpose is immediately practical. Conscientiousness 
is concerned with acts more than principles ; it 
individualizes. Hence the deeply conscientious man 
is practical, not dogmatical. He desired to enter 
the army not so much for military service, as to do 
Christian work among a class much neglected. He 
said, *^ I do not become a soldier to win laurels, 
but to do good." He would be a CorneMus in his 
regiment. As soon as an application was made for 
an army position, he studied tactics, and to fit himself 
for missionary services at the same time studied 
evidences, prophecies, and the history of Indian 
missions. His advice to a friend was his own ex- 
ample : '* I should be anxious to give to life as much 
the aspect of reality as possible." 

His ministry is divided into two perioils. The 
first one, covering six years, includes his curacies at 
Winchester and Cheltenham. He was the " prom- 
ising preacher," rather than ^< the spiritual thinker " 
of the second period. He was David in SauFs 
armor. Dogmatic training encumbered his practical 
spirit He had not risen to where deep spiritual 
fervor had free use of its powers. His work brought 
forth thirty and sixty fold ; later it brought forth an 
hundredfold. The transition to the second field is 
through a dark valley. Evangelicals deceive him. 
The state of that portion of the clergy is lamentable. 
They represent " sentiment, instead of principle, a 
miserable, mawkish religion.'' Germanism rein- 
forced disgust, and took away his faith. But he 
held that it was better to do right and live purely 



than to violate such high principles. Soon he 
ascended out of darkness into light. He at once 
entered upon a new period of six years, ne 
breathed a freer air ; he preached with greater power ; 
his mental grasp and insight were greater. 
His reputation and influence came from the work 
of this period. All of his published works belong 
to it. 

Robertson is a philanthropist. The poor he 
visited ; the needy he helped. He puts bis hand to 
all kinds of practical work. While Newman estab- 
lishes an oratory to teach the educated youth, and 
helps to found a university, Robertson is instrumental 
in starting a working-men*s college. He strives to 
help men live the -faith, instead of defending it. He 
does not withdraw from society, but throws himself 
into the details of life, its every-dayness. He is 
sympathetic; he hates sin as aflTecting life, rather 
than as perverting faith. To him sin is against God 
more than against his word. His thought is concrete, 
personal. He systematizes everything for results 
more than for the logical method. Had he l)eeD 
dogmatical, he would have gone into a monastery ; 
his sense of purity and consecration would have 
made him an earnest advocate of a celibate life ; his 
personal consecration would have developed into 
asceticism. In the flrst period he was too abstemious, 
and injured his health. He made rules for his de- 
votions ; every day of the week had its subject of 
prayer. But later he preaches the unprofitableness 
of asceticism, and the necessity of living, as Christ 
did, among men. 

In his sermons you feel the man more than you 
admire the thought. He speaks to move the heart, 
not to convince the mind. He ap]>eals to the under- 
standing more than to the reason or logical power. 
You feel his heart in his words; he personalizes 
them, gives some of the qualities which we get iu 
the voice of the speaker. Thought in logical form 
leaves you alone. Though he preaches doctrines, 
he does not give them a dogmatical treatment ; his 
aim is not to prove them, or to show their reason- 
ableness, but to make their truth available to every- 
day life. He pursues a via media in discussing the 
Roman and Protestant views. He seizes the central 
truth. One of the rules for his conduct was : " To 
try to fiJL attention on Christ, rather than on the 
doctrines of Christ." He preached the life of ChriBt. 
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To the poor he preached the gospel ; he carried to 
them the knowledge of Grod's love. 

In distinguishing between the practical and the 
dogmatical, we do not present them as contrariesi 
but as opposites in method. Each has its place and 
its nse. Science lies back of art. The root and 
trnnk of a tree are from the same germ, only de- 
velopments in different directions, for different ser- 
vices, to one great end. Both are indispensable and 
mntnallj dependent. One is the rule ; the other is 
the problem. 

In contrasting the characteristics of Newman and 
Robertson, we give what is dominant, without aiming 
at completeness. The former does not lack devotion, 
purity, and nobility of life, love to Grod and man. 
The latter does not lack systematic principles. " He 
hated an isolated thought. He was not happy till 
he ranged it under a principle " (TuUoch). He was 
not opposed to doctrine. He criticises Bushnell 
that ''he does not sufficiently show that dogmas 
express eternal verities and facts — that they are 
what a mathematician might call approximate for- 
mulas to truth." He was of as high an order of 
thought as Newman ; of discriminating logical power. 
TuUoch believes that he was ^ the greatest thinker " 
in the pulpit in modem times. He casts his thought 
in a different form. Newman aims more at error in 
£Euth ; Robertson, at sin in life. The former pre- 
serves the constitution of the kingdom ; the latter 
enlarges its boundaries. The one appeals to the 
mind to convince, to make men see ; the other, to 
the heart to convict, to make men feel. Newman 
asks : " What do you believe ? ^ Robertson, " How 
do you live?" Read Newman for the power of 
thought and the glory of the church ; Robertson, for 
the power of inspiration and the love of God in 
Christ. 



NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Society of Inquiry. Topics discussed: Mis- 
sions in China ; Religious Condition of Japan ; The 
Work in Turkey ; The African Missions ; Resolved : 
That only under the Auspices of the A. B. C. F. M. 
ought we as Congregationalists to engage in the 
Foreign Work. A brief sketch of the origin and 
history of the society of *' Brethren " has been pre- 
pared and presented. Two illustrated lectures have 



been given : one on India, the other on Social Life 
in Japan. Reports of the meeting of the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance. 

Through the Committee appointed for the purpose, 
correspondence has been kept up with alumni of the 
Society now in missionary service. 

The following gentlemen have addressed the 
Society: Prof. E. C. Smyth, Dr. Gordon, Japan 
Mission, Prof. George Harris, Rev. Arthur Smith, 
North China Mission, Rev. William Howland, Ma- 
dura Mission, Rev. D. W. Waldron, City Missionary 
of Boston. 

Eighteen members of the Society have pledged 
themselves to enter the foreign field ** should God 
open the way." 

Honorary Scholarships have been awarded 
to twenty-four members of the Senior, Middle, and 
Junior Classes. The subjects of examination were : 

Hebrew, etc : Judges i.-xvi. ; 2 Kings viii.-xxii. 
in Hebrew. Hebrew Syntax, on the basis of A. 
Muller. Arabic : Socin's Grammar and Chrestom- 
athy. 

Greek: Acts i.-xx. 

Biblical History: David as a Poet. The Mosaic 
Land-Legislation. The Development of the Idea 
of God from the Exodus to the Captivity. 

Biblical Theology : The Basis of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity in the Teaching of the New Testament. 

Systematic Theology: The Miracles of Jesus as 
related to the Doctrine of his Person. 

Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences : 
The Relation of the Scientific Method to Theology. 

Church History : What may be learned from the 
Literature of the Second Century respecting the 
Doctrinal Beliefs of the Church ? A Comparison 
and Critical Estimate of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Christologies. 

Homiletics : The Broad Church Movement in 
England. 

Pastoral Tlieology: Is the Church Christianizing 
Society ? 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 8. Lectures to the Middle and Junior 
Classes begin Friday, Sept. 9 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 12. Work with the Ad- 
vanced Class begins on Tuesday, Sept. 13. 

The Seminary Fpxlowship (six hundred 
dollars annually) has been awarded to Mr. 
Davie Butler Pratt, of the Graduating Class. 

The Winkley Fellowship. This Fellowship 
(six hundred dollars annually) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

Advanced Class, 1887-b8. Each member 
of the Advanced Class chooses the studies he 
wishes to pursue during the year, subject to 
the approval of the Faculty, and receives from 
the Professors in the departments chosen per- 
sonal direction and assistance. Philological 
studies are directed by Professors Moore and 
Woodruff; theological, by Professors Harris, 
Hincks, and Gulliver ; historical, by Professors 
Smyth and Taylor ; homiletical and elocu- 
tionary, by Professors Tucker and Churchill. 
The following subjects are suggested for special 
study. Others can be chosen, if preferred. 
The Epistles to the Corinthians, and Recent 
Theories of the Apocalypse (Professor Wood- 
ruff). Recent Criticism of the Apocalypse 
(Professor Hincks). Weiss's Biblical Theology 
(read and discussed) (Professor Hincks). Re- 
cent Discusbion of the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel (Professor Hincks). Dorner's Theol- 
ogy (Professor Harris). English and German 
Ethical Writers (Professor Harris). Kuenen's 
History of the Religion of Israel (Professor 
Taylor). Stade's Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(Professor Taylor). The Cuneiform Inscription 
of Shalmaneser II. (Professor Taylor). The 
Training of Conscience through the Presenta- 
tion of Truth (Professor Tucker). History of 



the Doctrine of the Atonement in the Mediaeval 
and Modern Eras (FrofesBor Smyth). History 
of Christian Charity in the Ancient and Medi- 
aeval Eras (Professor Smyth). History of 
Theology in New England (Professor Smyth). 
Old Testament Text Criticism : the Apparatus; 
Theory and Practice ; Exercises in the Books 
of Judges and Samuel (Professor Moore). In- 
troduction to Jewish Literature. The Mislina. 
Tracts Abothj BercuJiothj Aboda Zara ; Inter- 
pretation of the Eschatological Material in 
MishnaandTosephta (Professor Moore). Gram- 
mar. R. David Kimchi, Micfdol (Professor 
Moore). Members of the Advanced Class may 
also connect themselves with Professor Moore's 
0. T. Society. This Society has during the 
past year read at sight the Book of Judges and 
a considerable part of Deuteronomy, with con- 
stant attention to the critical questions sug- 
gested by these texts. The monthly meetings 
with the Faculty for the purpose of discussing 
topics presented by members of the Class will 
be continued during the Fall and Winter 
Sessions. Instruction will be given next year 
in Arabic (Course II.), Arabic authors twice a 
week ; and in Syriac (beginners), Nestle's 
Grammar and Chrestomathy ; Roediger ; twice 
a week from Christmas ; also in Assyrian and 
other cognate languages Professors Churchill 
and Tucker will arrange with those of the Class 
who may so elect for the criticism of sermons. 
Professor Hincks will suggest to any who may 
so desire subjects for investigation in Biblical 
Theology. Studies in the department of the 
Relations of Christianity and Science can be 
most satisfactorily conducted according to the 
comprehensive plan laid down in the regular 
course. Special investigations will be sug- 
gested by the Professor in that department to 
Advanced Students, adapted to their individual 
needs. The general divisions are : (1) The 
Nature of Science in the Abstract, including 
its logical instruments, its cognitive processes 
and products, and their rational validation. 
(2) The Application of Pure Science in the 
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Science of Theology, as it has been and as it 
may be. (3) The Points of Si>ecial Contact, 
both Polemic and Ironic, between the Science 
of Theology and the Secular Sciences. 

For additional information respecting the 
Fourth Year for Advanced Study, see the 
Annual Catalogue, pp. 14, 15. 

ADDmONS TO THE SEMINARY LIBRARY. Tho 

Library numbers about 45,000 volumes, nearly 



1,000 having been added in the last library 
year. The number of pamphlets is roughly 
estimated at 1G,000. 



Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.30 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminarj Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Studj." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convej 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained at the Andover Book-store ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 



FACULTY. 

REV. EDWARDS A. PARK, 

ProfesKor Emeritus of Ctarittiui Theologj. 

REV. AUSTIN PHELPS, 

Profeaaor Emerittu of Sacred Rhetorio. 

REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER, 

Stone Profenor of the BelatiooB of Chrlstiftnlty to the 
Secular Scienoet. 

REV. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

Brown Profenor of licclesiMtical Hiitorj, and Preeident 
of the Faculty. 

REV. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 

Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetorio, and Lecturer on 
Pastoral Theologj. 

REV. JOHN P. TAYLOR, 

Taylor Professor of Biblical Theology and History. (As- 
signed to Biblical Hist and Oriental Archaeology.) 

REV. J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, 
Jones Professor of Elocution. 

REV. GEORGE HARRIS, 

Abbot Proftssor of Christian Theology. 

REV. EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 

Smith Professor of Biblical Theology. 

REV. WILLIAM H. RYDER, 

Associate Professor (elect) of Sacred Literature. 

REV. GEORGE F. MOORE, 

Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 

REV. WILLIAM L. ROPES, 

Librmrlan. 



LECTURERS. 

PROF. SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 

Southworth Lecturer on Congregationalirm. 

REV. EDWARD LAWRENCE, 

Hyde I.,ecturer on Foreign MlMions. 



ADVANCED CLASS. 

REV. HERBERT WENDELL BOYD, 20 P. H. 

Oberlin College. 1883; AndoTer Seminary, 1886. 

SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE, 7 P. H. 

Bowdoin College 1874 ; AndoTer Seminary, 1887. 

FRANKLIN FULLER GUNN, Leipsic, Germany. 

Williams College, 1882; Andover Seminary, 1886. 
(On the Winkley Fellowship.) 



REV. DUNCAN McDERMID, 

Hillsdale College; Union Seminary, 1886. 



25 P. H. 



DAVIE BUTLER PRATT, 24 P. H. 

Williams College. 1888; Andorer Seminary, 1887. 
(On the Seminary Fellowship.) 

WILLIAM SLADE, 28 P. H. 

Dartmouth College, 1885; Andorer Seminary, 1887. 

DANIEL TEMPLE TORREY, 14 P. H. 

UnlTerslty of Vermont, 1881; Andover Seminary, 1887. 
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SYNOPSIS OP LECTURES. 

Rev. Edwabd A. Lawrence, Hydo Iiectiirer 
on Foreign Missions. Asiatic Missions. 

Lecture I. Providence in Mi&siona. Christ 
the original and sole Master Missionary, who 
sends his disciples into the world "even so" 
as he has been sent, and is at once Authority 
and Pattern, Inspirer and Organizer, Author 
and End of Missions. Tlie underlying Contin- 
uity of Missions. The various [periods. The 
two great co-operating factors : Op|)ortunity ; 
Fidelity. The Apoi^tolic Opportunity. The 
Apostolic Fidelity. The second great oppor- 
tunity among the Northern Nations, with the 
persevering fidelity which won the Teutons, 
Celts, Scandinavians, and Slavs. The Modern 
Opportunity, which dawned with Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama. The revival of learning. The 
printing press. The steam-engine. Limita- 
tions of the Reformers. Revivals in the Church. 
The Mission Century. 

Lecture II. Hie Philosophy of Miasiotts. 
Their aim, scope, supreme motive, and motives. 
The call, fitness, and fitting. The choice of a 
field. 

Lecture III. China^ Corea, Japan, 'i'he 
antiquity, extent, and elaborateness of Chinese 
civilization. The importance of China as a civ- 
ilizing, colonizing, dominating power. The 
stages of mission work. Mission centres. The 
Foochow C. M. S. Mission. Dr. Nevins in 
Shantung. Special difficulties and encourage- 
ments. The opportunity in Corea. The Chi- 
nese, the Anglo-Saxons ; the Japanese the 
French of Asia. Traits of Japanese character : 
(I) Versatility, (2) Docility, (3) Independ- 
ence, (4) Loyalty. Roman Catholic Missions. 
Stages of Protestant Missions. Union move- 
ments. The outlook. 

Lecture IV. India. Its diversity. Forces 
that make for unity : (1) Caste, (2) Hindu- 
ism, (8) The Mughal rule, (4) Tlie Britisli 
dominion, (5) Christianity. The East India 



Company. Suggestions of Roman Empire. 
The stages of mission work. Distributions of 
missions. TinnevcUy. The Marathi Mission. 
The South India Conference. The Mohamme- 
dans. Neo-Hinduism. Signs and needs of 
the times. 

Lecture V. The Turkish Dominions. Re- 
ligious characteristics of the Eastern* Central, 
and Western sections of Southern Asia. Juda- 
ism, Islam, and Christianity the arrested, de- 
generate, and progressive development of the 
same stock. Extent and character of the 
Turkish dominions. A conglomerate state. 
Missions among the Jews; among the Mos- 
lems. Raymond Lulle. Obstacles encoun- 
tered among Moslems. Need of Missions 
among Oriental Churches. The Eastern 
Christian sects. American Missions in Turkey. 
Their Providential advantages. Development 
of their policy. Results. Who shall follow 
tlie Turk? Who the False Prophet? The 
City that hath Foundations. 

Lecture VI. Entrance on Work. Tlie de- 
parture from home. The arrival. On the field. 
Disillusionizing. Encounter with the language. 
The new relations : (I) To the Home Board 
and Churches ; (2) To missionary brethren : (a) 
official, (6) personal ; (3) To European visitors 
and residents ; (4) To Eurasians ; (5) To the 
natives: (a) Heathen customs and religion, 
(6) Heathen rulers and officials, (c) Heathen 
neighbors, (c£) Native Christians and churches. 

Lecture VII. Ttie Departments of Work. 
The variety surprising, (1) Evangelistic, (2) 
Educational; (3) Literary ; (4) Medical, — these 
the major branches ; (5) Musical ; (6) Me- 
chanical; (7) Episcopal; (8) Architectural; 
(9) Mercantile ; (10) Epistolary ; (11) Philan- 
thropic; (12) Matrimonial. 

Lecture VIII. Mission Problems. (1) 
Mission Co-operation ; (2) Education ; (8) The 
Native church: (a) Treatment of inquirers, 
(6) Development of the native ministry, (c) 
The independence of the native churcli, (^d) 
The organization of the native church. Doctri- 
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nal, ethical, practical prol)lems. Lay evangel- 
ization. 

LEcraaE IX. The Mission Home and Rvat 
Comparison of Roman Catliolic and Protestant 
ideals of Missions. Importance of the Mission 
Home. A bit of America in the heart of the 
Orient. Relations of the missionary family to 
the West and the native land. Vacations. 
Furlonghs. Provision for tlie fnture of the 
missionary and his family. Need of greater 
care and system. Life insurance plan. The 
pains, dangers, and temptations ; the hopes, 
satisfaction, and crown of the missionary. The 
place of Mission study in the school. The 
place of the Science of Missions among the 
Theological Sciences. 

Lecture X. The Church and Missions, The 
home organization of foreign missions as (1) 
Individual ; (2) Congregational ; (3) The So- 
ciety ; (4) The Church. Mission Secretaries. 
The Committee. The Society. Its relation to 
the churches. Membership. Deputations. The 
Mission Pastor. Method of presenting the work 
to home churches. Questions for discussion 
at associations and clubs. Impressions re- 
ceived from the mission tour. The glacier of 
iieathenism. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 

BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

Essay I. Rev. Herbert W. Boyd. The Wage 
System. 

Nowhere has the modern thought, following out 
evolutionary processes, beeu more entertained and 
instructed than in the study of the development of 
society. As this study becomes purely scientific, 
the interesting discovery is made that a very large 
fMUt of the material for a real liistory of society is 
not to be found in the so-called histories. Only the 
toilsome methods of the archaeologist can furnish 
the data. Even thus searching, the scientist must 
often find the results meagre and unsatisfactory. 

So he who would know how the masses of man* 
kind have lived and transmitted their customs must 
turn from the more brilliant narrations of the great 



historians to the (|>erhaps more proHtahle) investiga- 
tions of Darwin and Spencer, Maine and McLennan, 
Morgan and Laveleye, Rogers and Howell. 

I. Histoncal Sketch of Society and Primitive 
Property, Tiie phase of m(Mlern society which is 
the suhject of this essay may he considerecl with 
real appreciation of its im)>ortauce only in its histori- 
cal setting, llie geologist, the philologist, the his- 
torian, the ethnologist, give us their data. The 
sociologist attempts his science. 

Whatever there may have hcen l)efore, the hasis 
for social development in historic times is the patri' 
archal family, Tlien we have the patriarclial com- 
munity, the village community, the feudal system, 
the modern industrial system. 

We are cliiefly concerned with the history of 
property. ^' It was the power that brought the 
Aryan and Semitic nations out of barbarism into 
civilization. The growth of the idea of property in 
the human mind commenced in feebleness and ended 
in becoming its master passion,'' (Morgan*s An- 
cient Society.) 

In the early nomadic life no one thouglit of prop- 
erty in land. The development of the patriarchal 
system gave tribal, family, collective, ownership of 
land. Village communities, in which land is held 
collectively, have been the most prevah'nt form of 
life in the known facts of social development. This 
form exists now in the Swiss All mend and Russian 
Mir; while in Europe and America remain '* com- 
mons," lefl to remind us of the older stage of society. 
The feudal system gave a foothold in land for the 
men of power to ascend to wealth. 

The fifteenth century with its stirring of thought, 
and the sixteenth with its commerce, ushered in the 
wealth -producing era. Then follow the manufactur- 
ing towns, the great inventions, the scientific dis- 
coveries. In the last hundred years — especially in 
the last fifty years — has grown up a gigantic com- 
bination of production and trade involving a revolu- 
tionized society, — a development so rapid and start- 
ling that it has not been able to know itself. Thus 
suddeidy is thrust upon the consideration of students 
and philanthropists an industrial situation widely 
different from anything in the whole experience of 
the race. 

II. Origin and Definition of the Wage System, 
Wages arise from what may be called Capitalist 
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Production. We are thus taken back to the origin 
of Capital, — the power liehind the whole industrial 
movement. 

The farmer has more corn than is needed for the 
sustenance of his family. Wishing to use the sur- 
plus, rather than store it for future use, he exchanges 
it for a hoe. The corn, as soon as it was brought 
into the act of exchange for the means of further 
production, l)ecame capital. By the exchange the 
hoe becomes ca[)itHl. I'erhaps by using this and 
other means obtained in exchange for the uncon- 
sumed increment he l)ecomes wealthy. Here we 
have the first sUige in production by capital. There 
is no wage system. This family — a single social 
unit — possesses the land, the capital, the producing 
labor, and the consuming capacity. And all this at 
the expense of no other social unit. 

To maintain this state of society three things are 
necessary: 1. P^very new family that comes upon 
the scene must receive land and capital sufficient for 
support. 2. The new 60<Ma] unit must have the 
ability to hold this possession and gain support from 
it. 3. It must have the continued purpose to pro- 
vide for its present and future needs, without at- 
tempt to exploit its neighbors. But neither the 
patriarchal nor the collective system has been able 
to perfect itself or hold its own in the advent of 
culture and invention. By the plunder of war, by 
the power of success, by the su()erior shrewdness, 
land is alienated from the weak or unfortunate. 
Then there is slavery, feudalism, a rent system. 
The weak become dependent upon the strong. Land 
and capital are owned by a class, labor by another 
class. They must come together in [>roduction. 
The condition of this reunion is wages. 

To get closer to this development we may follow 
a double illustration. Our wealthy farmer, not satis- 
lied with the hoard obtained by the simple process 
of capitalistic production described above, wishes to 
use his surplus to get more. His neighbor is a 
shoemaker, who, according to our supposition, has 
land, capital, ability, and disposition to succeed. He, 
unlike the farmer, is benevolent, and like his neigh- 
bor, wishes to employ the surplus increment of his 
property in further production. In the first place, 
by his prosperity he has acquired additional land. 
Being an orthodox economist as well as a philan- 
thropist, he puts out a part of his land to usury. The 



result is rent. He has a hoard of money, the surplus 
from his sale of shoes and his rent. Aristotle tells 
him that '* the usurer is most rightly hated, because 
money itself is the source of his gain ; and it is not 
use<l for the purpose for which it was invented." 
He is surpriseil to learn how recently it has come to 
be considered an honest and respectable thing to 
lend money on interest. But the ancients were 
neither capitalist producers nor political economists. 
Moreover, he is making money for the sake of the 
good he can do with it. He finds a neighbor in 
trouble, who is glad to pay for the use of his money. 
The result is interest. He invents a machine ; then 
another, and another. He can now produce in a 
week many more shoes than at first. The remain- 
der of his hoard is made productive in the building 
of a shop. He needs more labor, and finds men 
who have lost their land or failed in hand-craft 
production, because of the increase of machinery, 
and the com|)etition of factories. In other lines, the 
origin of wages might be sketched in a similar way. 
This is the system of production now dominant in 
the civilized world. The chief exceptions are in 
agriculture, where land is not separated from labor. 
Switzerland is almost entirely, America very largely, 
and Latin £urope partially, free from this method. 
Russia properly may be lefl out of this cousid- 
eration. 

In the above description we have implicitly a 
delinition of the wage system. Condensed into a 
tangible statement, it may be called, — That method 
in the remuneration of labor which is characterized 
by the separation of the labor element from the other 
means of wealth production, 

III. The Eco7iomic Doctrine of Wages, A scien- 
tific definition of capital would include land (in pro- 
duction generally improved) and labor, as well as 
surplus products. Political economy for convenience 
distinguishes them, and recognizes a triple division 
of proceeds — rent, profits (interest and risk-bonus)^ 
and wages. 

1. The first share goes to wages. Labor is ab- 
solutely necessary to production. Labor must be 
supported. Hence, wages have the first claim. La- 
bor must be obtained at the market price, which de- 
pends upon the *'*' ratio of capital to population," or 
the law of demand and supply. So the capitalist 
can have nothing to do with the rate of wages. 
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2. Reni follows the economic law, aud uo question 
arises as to its claim. 

3. Profits, The capitalist expects the intert*8t on 
his sum invested. Beyond that, whatever may re- 
main of the proceeds belongs to him as compensa- 
tion for his service in organizing the enterprise, and 
for the rink in which he puts his capital. 

The wage-fund theory has about the same value 
in economics that an eschatological theory has in 
theology. It belongs to the symmetry of the system, 
illustrating its laws as it applies its principles. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett supports the theory, and claims that, 
alter the rent, labor has the first share. But the 
theory has been ably controverted by economists, and 
was abandoned by J. S. Mill. Francis Walker rejects 
it, and makes a fourfold division (in Entrepreneur 
production) in this order: (1) Rent, (2) Interest, 
(3) Profits, (4) Wages. Labor geU what is left 
from the (1) and (2) (determined by economic law) 
and (3) (appropriated by the entrepreneur). 

Under any theory the issue is between profit and 
wages. The doctrine of political economy is that 
wages are established under the law of supply aud 
demand, and that they will be what they ought to 
be under the law of perfect competition. There is 
a growing revolt against these fundamentals of the 
economists. There has never existed a society 
with perfect economic conditions. Whatever it 
might be otherwise, self-interest cannot be a bene- 
fidai law while competition is not free. It is 
the ever-repeated teadiing of history that combined 
capital, and not competing capital, is the most pro- 
ductive. No protests of the doctors have prevented, 
or can prevent, the action of this force of gravity. 
How is it with labor? 

lY. Tendencies under Economic Laws. 1. Mass- 
ing of Capital. We may revert to our illustration. 
The farmer, beginning to be consumed by the *' sacra 
fames,'* notes the enterprise of his neighbor, and 
aoon goes into the manufacture of farming imple- 
ments on the plan of the shoe factory. He has not 
the scruples of his neighbor, and keeps up the price 
of his products, keeping down the wages of labor. 
Bat these two factories cannot long command the 
aitoation in independence. Inventions, discovery, 
keenness of enterprise, greed for gain, ambition, 
atmggle to hold the means of command, the enthu- 
aiatm of success, carry forward industrial develop- 



ment with an irresistible force. Motives good, bad, 
and uncertain commingle in the rush. 

Our shoemaker has shown us that the system is 
not nesessarily brought into existence from sordid 
motives. The purpose may be thoroughly benevo- 
lent. Yet the fact to be insisted on is this, that the 
wage system is a natural step in the development 
of social conditions whenever surplus wealth ac- 
cumulates in communities where capital is secure 
from violent confiscation. 

The development goes on. Several proprietors 
come together in a corporation. By massing their 
capital it produces in a larger ratio. This feature 
grows and tends to a consolidation of all similar 
corporations. Then we have the ^ trust " or *' com- 
bine," and the code of the trade. 

This tendency is due to the strong temptations 
presented to capital. The system seems to offer 
itself to all who have, and wish to have more. It 
reveals the most seductive opportunity to the '^ master 
passion." 

2. Degradation of Laborers. 

(1) Alienation of Classes. The wage system in 
its present status makes the employer and laborer 
dependent upon each other in such a way that their 
interests necessarily are in opposition. Capital and 
labor unite in producing ; but, commanded by differ- 
ent parties, they come into disagreement over the 
division of the results of their combined action. 
The massing of capital, while labor is unorganised 
and subject to many owners, gives the former a 
power which inclines to oppression. This can only 
cause ill-feeling and alienation. The wage-earner, 
seeing no such opportunity to better himself as the 
employer has secured, becomes envious. Envy de- 
grades. The alienation of the two estates is aggra- 
vated by the fact that many producing establishments 
are so large and the laborers so many that the em- 
ployer does not come in contact with his men. 
Both parties lose from the absence of any real under- 
standing of each other, of any personal sympathy. 

(2) An almost irresistible tendency toward the 
degradation of tlie man who has only the work of 
his hands to support him is in the widening applica- 
tion of division in labor. Modem machinery often 
makes a slave or machine of the user. Worse than 
this, it tends to the employment of a lesser, or the 
least, power of a marvelously complex machine. 
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Every man has brain and latent sensibilities as well 
as mechanism with physical power. The whole day 
given to the action of the lower means the atrophy 
of the higher. 

(3) The more the machine assumes of power 
and skill, the less is required from the manipulator. 
So there is a demand for children. This is almost a 
necessity also from the degradation of the man's 
labor and so his wages. The same cause brings 
many women into factories and mines, with sad 
results to health and morals. 

(4) There is constant danger of better and cheaper 
machinery coming into competition with that in use. 
So the longest labor day is made desirable, to get 
the greatest use in the shortest time of all the 
machines. Still it is called ^^ labor-saving machinery." 

(5) Massingof Working People. Concentrations 
of capital have made factory towns. Often the 
armies of laborers are quartered in such crowded 
conditions as to give rise to a problem of great im- 
portance. The modern tenement house is a bundle 
of social evils. Six or eight persons living in a 
single room may be found in our own times of in- 
spections and reform. The immoralities of such a 
life, the want of seclusion or quiet or comfort, the 
many ill-cared-for children, the impossibility of even 
the most crude and elementary means of culture, 
the improvidence and dissipation fostered, the diseases 
engendered, — all conspire to make of the escape 
from the evil of mine or mill an entrance to the 
grosser evil of the home (if home it may be). 

3. Possibilities, Ideas, Aims of Life. The most 
hopeless feature of the stream of tendency is the 
fact that the more the wage-earner is shut out from 
elevating influences, the longer he is held in the 
dire necessities of his condition, so much the more 
is he weakened in his desire and effort for better 
things. On the other hand, in the impetuous rush 
of business, the employer is drawn away from his 
sympathies, his leisure, his means of self-improve- 
ment, the world of ideas, and pure inspirations. The 
middle class go on, blinded by the variety and ever 
cheapening comforts of life. Capitalist production, 
with its wage-system, and the law of ^ every man 
for himself " would thus give us a race of money 
makers, enjoyers of comfort, and winners of bread. 

These are movements and results, which, according 
to an a priori process, might be predicted. But we 



have described no tendency at a single step beyond 
what has been realized in actual development De- 
tails from history might be cited abundantly in con- 
firmation. 

4. We torn to a development of a different kind 
from those just described. This organization of pro- 
ducing machinery extending so widely could hardly 
fail of a vastly increased and more varied production. 
One or two illustrations will represent the general 
tendency. Adam Smith speaks of ten men making 
48,000 needles in a day. In 1864 one girl, superin- 
tending four machines, produced 600,000 needles 
in a day. In 1820, when steel pens were first being 
made, they sold for about $35 a g^ross. Ten years 
later the price was $2. Fifty years later still it 
had fallen to half a dollar. With all this has come 
the enlarging of trade and commerce, the steam- 
ship and locomotive, the printed book and the elec- 
tric message. Men are furnished the opfK>rtnnity 
and means for broadening and deepening culture, 
for the application of all moral forces. These in- 
fluences, supported by others (considered below),, 
have brought a gradual improvement in the condition 
of the lower classes (an improvement, however, 
which is only an arithmetical progression compared 
with the geometrical progression of capitalist im- 
provement). 

Though these alleviating tendencies are a part of 
industrial development, they are not necessarily con- 
nected with the wage-system, even when so closely 
associated with that system. 

V. External Jnjluences, 

1. The most general and fundamental of these is 
Education, As a means of reform, education has 
been impatiently and bitterly rejected. This is 
largely due to imperfect and unwisely managed 
efforts at popular education, or the failure of such 
reformers to see the necessity for a rational, and 
rationally perceived, basis for any reform movement. 
Though prompted by sentiment, effective methods 
have shown a widespread knowledge of the conditions 
and continuous thought upon the problems involved* 
The early Guilds, the later Unions, the most influen- 
tial Socialists, have had their power largely from 
their promotion of education. Charity, with growing- 
wisdom, helps more and ffives less. This is really 
education. 

2. TVade Unions, It has always been harder to 
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organise labor in self-protection and mutual helpful- 
ness than to unify and apply capital. The former 
has many owners not easily made to act as one. 
The latter in great measure can be controlled by 
a single owner or corporation. But laborers learn 
more and more the necessity of thorough organization. 

In the early days religious and trade guilds were 
a great help in the maintenance of social justice 
and culture. The industrial growth brought them 
largely into the hands of the masters ; wage- receivers 
were forced out, and fell into poverty. Then came 
the growth of trade unions. In £ngland the capi- 
talist and economist used the power of government 
to suppress all combinations of labor. The worst 
tendencies of the system went on unhindered. Gov- 
ernment added the folly of the workhouse and poor- 
rates. Improvidence, immorality, intemperance, and 
crime reached their lowest depths at a time when 
wealth was increasing more rapidly than ever before. 
By great effort the government was made to change 
face. Now the great mass of workmen are well 
organized, and have rapidly improved their condition. 

In America the government, though never directly 
in league with the money-power against lal>or-power, 
is now maintaining a tariff system in the interest of 
gigantic combinations of capital, the chief opposition 
to which is the effort to cut away parts of the im- 
post to prevent a disagreeable surplus revenue. But 
the power of Unions and intelligent sentiment in 
sympathy with the laborer has prevented the severer 
evils of this and the wage system, save in the case 
of foreigners massed in the cities. Mr. ThoroM 
Rogers, in his History of Work and Wages for Six 
Centuries, comes to the conclusion that labor unions 
have been to the people the most helpful of many 
influences in their behalf. 

3. Charity, Philanthropic sentiment and effort 
have grown steadily during the present century. 
Charity may be considered the source of educational 
helps. It is very closely connected with labor organ- 
izations. In the first years of the century much of 
the legislation prompted by this spirit was a positive 
injury to those whom it would help. The more 
general the distribution of the poor-rates became, 
the more general and confirmed was the pauperism 
of the masses. But charity became reform, and 
sought to remove the causes of evil without pauper- 
izing its beneficiaries. And it has been increasingly 
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helpful in providing an environment in which the 
ignorant and poor may, by self-help, reach a better 
status. To the hospital, the asylum, and the giving 
of alms, have l)cen added the library, the temperance 
club, the night-school, the building-loan, the lyceum. 
These and the assistance rendered to lalior organi- 
zations give men ho|>e for a l)ctter conditioned life. 

4. Sociaitsm. This influence is not to be defined, 
nor can it be separated from its associates. The 
unqualifie<i word ''socialist'* must be allowed to 
apply to all who look for a bettering of society 
through any change of present conditions. We 
have only to touch upon the relations to the wage 
system of such changes pro|>osed. Almost all social- 
ists would destroy this system, or at least so modify 
it that our definition of it would no longer apply. 
Socialistic theories we leave to the following section. 
Here we are interested in the influence of socialism. 
The tendency of the influences grou|)ed in this 
section undoubtedly has lieen growing more socialistic. 
They have begun to look far ahead, and connect 
their ideals with hopes which imply great changes. 
The International, though outwardly shattered to 
dissolution, has left its spirit. Socialism, now per- 
meating every rank and order of society, gathers up 
all the forces of reform or progress ; its influence 
cannot be measured. 

VI. Proposed Theories for Improvement, These 
may be discussed under two heads : 

1. Theories which do not aim to destroy the 
system. Probably the great majority of intelligent 
people who hope to see the world growing better do 
not expect, nor plan, to see radical changes in the 
social organism. 

One body of men take the drink problem. They 
study, experiment, and, with increasing success, re- 
move this element from the evils that afflict men. 
Others, through the government, fight oppression or 
unfair conditions. Obnoxious conspiracy laws are 
abolished, Unions are chartered, compulsory edu- 
cation is made law, and child labor prevented. The 
labor day is given a maximum limit. Truck payment 
is forbidden. Tenements are inspected, and sanitary 
provisions made sure. The state secures the people 
against bread that is too light or milk that is too 
thin. The request is made (and in hope) that 
monopoly taxes upon food and clothing may be 
abolished. Whatever it may have done for theol- 
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ogj, the governmental theory has done much for 
society. 

Though trade unions are beginning to think of 
more radical changes, their general object has been 
to relieve the ills of laborers and enable them to 
contend for higher wages. So we may place the 
trade-union theory in this class. 

Arbitration, with its claim as the solution to the 
labor problem, is becoming prominent. When by 
experience, confidence can be established, this theory 
may be carried out into a very valuable practice 

It would scarcely be proper to say that Christianity 
had a theory definite enough to solve directly the 
problem of the system. Its Founder gave the 
Golden Rule and the ^ new commandment " that 
his followers should '^ love one another " as he loved 
them. But the question must be with them, as 
they plan their theory : in what way can men most 
readily be brought into this regard for each other ? 
All seek the end directly by the educational forces 
of preaching and the example of character. Here 
we come to the line which separates between those 
Christians who would not and those who would 
change the present system. Some would go no 
further than to influence employers and laborers to 
respect and love each other, at the same time giving 
their support with the moral force of an active Chris- 
tianity to all, or many, of the methods in this class 
of theories. The others hold theories in our second 
division. 

2. Theories which would overthrow the wage- 
system. This system comprehends the whole range 
from profit-sharing to anarchism. In this treatment 
we invert the order. 

There is a small body of anarchists in each of 
the leading civilized states and Russia. Their aim 
is the destruction of all that upholds the present 
social system. They keep what strength of unity 
they have by refusing to speculate as to the order to 
come from their chaos ; so they are shut off from 
all reasonable revolutionists or reformers. They 
cannot properly be classed even with socialists. 

We are now brought to the consideration of social- 
ism. Very generally socialistic theories are connected 
with the idea that the present social status is that of 
an era in social development. This natural histori- 
cal evolution is represented by many as having three 
stages : (a) Slavery, (b) Capitalistic Production with 



free Labor, (e) Some form which assures freedom 
from the oppression of CapitaL 

We may for convenience treat of three dasses of 
Socialists: (1) Revolutionary. Tliey would forcibly 
overthrow existing institutions and confiscate private 
property as the only means to state communism. 
Baboeuf, Proud hon, and some of the secondary order 
of minds among the German socialists are their repre- 
sentative leaders. They seem to number more than 
the anaix;hists. (2) Those who advocate radical 
changes, but do not expect to bring on the third 
stage of development by any crisis or use of force. 
Some of these are visionaries with winning Utopias. 
Some are direct and practical. All are in earnest. 
They expect men to be won by the attractiveness of 
the scheme or by the persuasion of a real under- 
standing of their reasonable theories. They are the 
great leaders of French and German Sodalism, 
Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, and 
Karl Marx — with all their eccentricities and weak- 
nesses, genuine philanthropists, if ever the world 
has known such. (3) Those who would do away 
the mad race for wealth and degrading struggle for 
support by bringing capital and labor out of their 
bitter conflict into hearty co-operation — who would 
maintain the institutions wrought out as the triumph 
of civilization, the free statCy the church, the enno- 
bling sense of individual possession, but would make 
it easier for every man to be happy in self-improve- 
ment by taking away the cause of his quarrel with 
his neighbor. Some of the means proposed are 
progressive taxation, division of bequests, free indus- 
trial schools, profit-sharing, co-operation. Profit- 
sharing fairly under way becomes co-o|)eration, and 
this when general must supplant the wage-system. 
All other theories and influences (save anarchism 
and revolution) will be aids to this end. In this 
division are a new school of economists, many Social- 
ists of the Chair, an increasing number of business 
and professional men. Except a few who are com- 
munists, Christian Socialists belong here. Differing 
from their brethren, they say : True, men must love 
and respect each other; but we must seek so to 
modify the conditions that the probability of conOict 
will be removed, and the inducement to confidence 
and love be incorporated into the system of things. 
This element of wages, everywhere the apple of 
discord, the point around which the gravest of eviU 
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collect, the means by which superior power is con- 
tinually tempted to impose upon its dependents — 
das eherne Lohngesetz — must be eliminated from 
social relations. It must be made hard for tiie 
manager of great masses of capital to become their 
sole owner. It must be made easy for the lalwrer 
to gain possession of some share in all the means of 
production. Then by a process that causes no jar, 
by imperceptible degrees, the wage-system passes 
away. 
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Essay II. Mr. Samuel Valentine Cole. The 
Development of Form in the Latin Hymns. 

The hymns of the "Western Church are not the out- 
pourings of any one mind or tlie product of any one 
age. Most of t))e earliest were probably written in 
Greek, but after the time of Ambrose Latin became 
universal. These hymns often contain true poetry. 
They are always filled with deep religious feeling, 
and in them may be found a record of the inner ex- 
periences of the church belonging to every age. The 
gospel according to the hymns, if we exclude the ele- 
ments of virgin worsiiip and saint worship, is not 
different from the gospel according to the great creeds, 
or the gospel according to the New Testament The 
stream of holy song flowing alongside the creeds, in 
Its own channel, as the creeds do in theirs and the 
Scriptures in theirs, may be regarded as a third in a 
trinity of historical witnesses to the reality of the 

riy Christian faith. 



Such, in a word, are the character and contents 
which l)elong to the hymns, and which should be 
k(*pt in mind in dealing with the forms. There is 
danger of underestimating form. Brrause a thing 
is secoiulary it is not therefore unim|>ortant. Form 
is not a thiiiir l>v itself. It is not a mere unviclding 
mould. It sustains a vital organic relation to the 
contents, and is itself receptive of shajw. The rela- 
tion of form to contents, in matters of language, may 
best be seen in some of the work of the greater poets, 
where the two elements blend. The inward life 
must always control the outward expression. 

The development of form in the Latin hymn was 
due to the pressure outward of the spirit which ani- 
mates the hymn itself. The shaping |>ower was the 
Christian spirit IIow far, and in what direction, 
the development was carrie<l, may be seen from 
comparing a pagan hymn of tlie time of Horace with 
a Christian hymn of the sixteenth century. The 
versification of the former depends on quantity, or 
length of time occupied in pronouncing the syllables ; 
that of the latter depends on the accent of the words. 

L The first great change, then, was the substitu- 
tion of accent for quantity as the Irnsis of rhythm. 
This is not saying that the influence of quantity was 
eliminated. For at no time in the history of versifi- 
cation has either accent or quantity been wiiolly ab- 
sent It is better to say that the metrical ictus was 
made to coincide with the natural accent* of the 
spoken word ; and then the rhythm depended on a 
series of accents arranged at equal, or nearly equal, 
intervals of time. This change was radical. How 
was it brought about ? 

1. Under the strict system of classiad versification 
many words dear to the Christian heart were ruled 
out of use. Pagan poetry was obliges! to go in fet- 
ters. Quantity had become a tyrant and required 
deposing. It stoo<l in the way of the first principle 
of Christian life, namely, expression. There is good 
reason to believe that many good words existed in 
the common speech which found no admission even 
into prose. A still larger number were excluded from 
poetry. The hexameter would exclude all words in 
which a short syllable comes between two long ones ; 
for by no possible combination could such words be 
made to fit into a line composed of dactyls and spon- 
dees ; e.g. mulHtudoy aequitas, iruula (except in nom. 
sing.), fecerantj and certain other forms of verb in* 
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flection, besides many proper names. When a poet 
wished to refer to a person whose name was inadmis- 
sible with the metre, some device was necessary ; e.g. 
Virgil wishes to speak of Archimedes (Eel. iii. 40), 
and can only do so by describing the |)er8on in such 
a way that the name may l)c guesse<l. Wilh many 
of the lyric metres the case was far worse. The words 
as U8e<l in such a system were not unlike a Chinese 
puzzle, which it was a feat of skill to put together. 
In all the arts of expression Roman culture was 
characterized by artificiality. The pagan poet might 
get along tolerably well with artiHcial metres, while 
his main object was to construct a ]>oem in which no 
rule should be infringed. If one won! did not fit in, 
he could throw it aside for another. But with the 
Christian hymn writers it was difiPerent. They 
brought to the work an earnestness of purpose, which 
did not seek poetical attainment or feats of skill. To 
them one word was not the same as another. When 
it came to a question between an important word 
and a metre, the metre had to yield ; e.g. the word 
eccleiia, with its first syllable long, could not be ad- 
mitted into the pentameter, nor (except nom. sing.) 
into the hexameter ; but the word was too im{>ortant 
to be left out of the Christian vocabulary. Hence 
we find the first syllable treated as if short, and the 
word was thus taken in by sheer force. Words were 
taken in as wanted ; for the principle, once gaining 
admission into the metrical system, began to work 
like a strong man till all the petty cords of bondage 
were snapped asunder. The Christians, it is easy to 
believe, were more familiar with the common speech 
than with the literary language, and this fact would 
influence them in the choice of words. 

2. There was a practical use of accent in si nging. 
A hymn is something to be sung. Praise to God 
with song is Augustine^s definition. In the act of 
singing there would be an exaggerated stress upon 
the ictus, or beat ; and if the beat did not coincide 
with the natural accent of the word, that is, if it did 
not fall on a syllable which usually received an ac- 
cent in the word as spoken, the tendency would be 
to arrange the words in such a way that it should 
coincide. At the same time the nicer distinctions of 
quantity would become correspondingly slight. The 
hymn writers could be less particular in their choice 
of words, for they knew that the hymns were to be 
sung by a company of plain people, and not recited, 



as were the odes of the poets, before a select audi- 
ence of cultivated taste. 

3. The hymn writers took advantage of the ten- 
dency of the Latin language to revert to its original 
character. This whole system of quantitative metres 
was a foreign importation. It was a part of the fet- 
ters in which conquered Greece led conquering Rome 
captive after the fall of Tarentum. With the ex- 
ception of the hexameter the Greek metres never 
gained a hold ujton the Latin. They were cultivated 
most successfully by the persons who themselves 
intro<luced them ; e.g. Catellus and Horace. The 
early Romans knew nothing of long and short sylla- 
bles after the Greek fashion. Their indigenous po- 
etry, in the old Saturn ian verse which Horace speaks 
of as horridus (rough), depended for its rhythm en- 
tirely on accent. The word numertj used everywhere 
in Latin to indicate verse, points clearly to a time 
when the syllables, instead of being measured, were 
actually counted. 

4. It may he added that the Christians, from their 
well-known aversion to everything pagan, would be 
quite willing to be released from the classical metres. 

II. The other great change in the form was the 
introduction of rhyme. How may this be accounted 
for? 

1. The rhyme served a practical purpose. As 
the hymns were sung, the rhymes in the middle, but 
especially at the end, of the lines acted as supports. 
They aided both the memory and the ear. If anyone 
lapsed into momentary inattention he could easily 
recover himself by the rhyme. They also afforded 
additional barriers, against which the flow of the song 
might press without danger of overpassing its bounds 
and becoming unregulated discord. At the ends of 
the lines it is especially important that the bounds be 
clearly marked off and strongly defended. The 
dactyl and spondees which close the hexameter, dis- 
charge similar offices, but in a way that is far less 
effective. 

2. The root of the matter lies deeper. Rhyme 
is more than a convenience. It is also more than 
an ornament. It bears some organic relation to the 
poetry itself. Archbishop Trench calls attention, in 
this connection, to the fact that the same Latin word 
which means solemn means also recurring. There 
is a close relation between what is solemn and what 
occurs at stated intervals ; e.g. the gathering and 
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chapters must lie cxamiiie<1 etymologically, histori- 
cally, and ill thuir 8yntactic:il relations. The inter- 
pretation must he in accordance with the etymological 
meaning of specific terms, with the context, and with 
the development of the author's thought and purpose. 
By the doctrine of creation and the clear way in 
which it distinguishes (iod from the world, the hasis 
is laid for pure religion, sound phiIoAO{>hy, and theol- 
og}'. In the first chapter of Genesis the doctrine is 
formally expressiMl. By the symmetrical regularity 
of its arrangements, and the 8i)ecific use of certain 
words and phrases, the narrative is stamped with an 
individuality not to he mistaken. The great truths 
emphatically taught are : the Triune (io<l, calling 
into existenc^e hy his free Almighty will, manifested 
by his word, executed by his Spirit, things which 
had no existence ; a Creator distinct from the creation, 
and a universe not eternal, but which had a begiti- 
ningin time. The inspired writer specifies tlieelal>- 
oration and arrangement of all the powers of nature, 
and the introduction of every form of organic exis- 
tence as the work of the same First Cause. He sets 
forth truths which are absolutely necessary to form 
the basis of a rational theism, and essential to its 
development in Christianity. There are some, how- 
ever, who think that the narrative of creation is 
simply a magnificent fK)em representing the origina- 
tion of the organization of matter out of a primeval 
chaos, and has nothing to say about the origination 
of things, nothing to say about altsolute creation. We 
agree with the critics who insist that this narrative 
is not history in the strict acceptation of the term ; 
for it relates to events which no human eye witnessed, 
and respecting which no human testimony could be 
given. Yet the biblical account of creation can vin- 
dicate its claim to be true and actual history ; it is 
tlie embodiment of facts. 

The first word in the narrative is very significant: 
** In the beginning " (bereshith). No specific period 
is here stated, but it suggests the commencement of 
time, or some definite period, or some remote era 
hid in the depths of an unknown and incalculable 
antiquity. No limit is set to the time which may 
have intervened between the period when the ele' 
mentary materials were created, and the time when 
the world began to be reduced to that state of order 
and beauty with which the sacred narrative closes. 
«* In the beginning " does imply that all things bad a 



beginning. God alone is eternal. The Word was, 
when the world was not. Bereshith, as dpxj in John 
i. 1, designates the beginning of the existence of 
created things. • "The beginning" of which John 
here speaks can only be that which Moses had made 
the starting-point in his narrative. Bere$h%th is ren- 
dered by some as if it were in the construct form, and 
by others as in the abiolute. Considering it in the 
construct it is translated , " In the beginning when 
(iod created the heaven and the earth,'* the earth 
being waste and empty, and the Spirit of God hover- 
ing over the face of the waters, God said (all before 
is descriptive), *' Let light come forth, and light came 
forth." The intervening clauses are circumstantial, 
giving the time when God called the light into being. 
This rendering makes the first act of creation the 
pro<luction of light. It is a false syntax, it is claimed, 
to make the first an independent clause, and trans- 
late, '' In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth." The first rendering is in support of the 
theory that the narrative teaches only the origination 
of the organization of our earth and heaven out of a 
primeval chaos, and the production of light as the 
first act of creation. This is an ingenious hypothe- 
sis; it is invented for the simple purpose of getting 
rid of the doctrine of absolute creation. Used abso- 
lutely, like John i. 1, it is translated, ** In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

We believe it is contrary to the thoroughly sim- 
ple formation of the sentences in the first chapter of 
Genesis to render ** in the lieginning" as status con- 
struct, and say " when God created the heaven and 
the earth." This is opposed to the language, and it 
contradicts also the context, in which the creation of 
light is but one fact in the grand process of develop- 
ment, creation being the first. 

The narrative teaches that in God alone is to be 
found the adequate, although miraculous and creative, 
cause of the world's existence. God is the logical 
PriuSj or ground, of the world's substance, forces, 
and laws. Creation belongs to Grod's omnipotence ; 
it is in harmony with the absolute fulness of his 
essence to create both form and substance. The idea 
of absoluteness is not purely apprehended, unless it 
include absolute self-origination, which pertains to 
but one, God. There can be only one act of ab- 
solute creation ; all subsequent creative acts must 
take this original act into account, and be based upon 
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in nature, and not exhausted in it, but independent 
of it and towering over it ? 

In considering the different stages of development 
in creation, we must l)e careful to distinguish the idea 
of creation from th.it of conservation, and not allow- 
the former to vanish in the latter. Man was created 
in the image and likeness of Goil. These terms do not 
refer to the cor[>oreal resemblance. God is not con- 
temj)Iated under a corporeal as[)ect. The words 
^ image *' and '* likeness" have a spiritual aspect, 
Man reflects something of the divine majesty, not 
alone in his relation to the animal world, but also in 
his essential nature. The divine image is inalienably 
in man's being, in virtue of which human nature is 
sharply distinguished from that of the lower animals. 
Blan is invested with dominion over the animal world, 
and God holds intercourse with him as with his equal. 
He is endowed with intuitive reiison, rational sensi- 
bility, and free will. The truth that enlightens, and 
the law that regulates thought and action are within 
him ; he is not hemmed in by his environment ; his 
environment rather opens up a sphere to his own 
reason. In his rational sensibilities his being lies 
open to influences that come on him from the sphere 
of the spiritual, and he becomes conscious of a pres- 
ence and a power which transcend himself, arousing 
him to interest in truth and right, in perfection and 
beauty. Matter and man are not emanations, but 
manifestations of the wisdom and power and love of 
God. This is the teaching of the Scriptures, and 
empirical science is not at variance with these script- 
ural facts. 

Energy has become the prominent topic of scien- 
tific discussion and investigation. It is, therefore, 
in entire accord with methods of physical science to 
suppose spirit to be essential reality, the real agent 
or cause manifesting itself in nature and in man. 
Physical science assumes a world utterly impercepti- 
ble and inconceivable as the essential reality, as the 
real agent and cause of all things. 

The Absolute Being, the Unknowable, the Ulti- 
mate Reality in which mind and matter, subject and 
object,are united is called by Spencer, aPower. This 
accords with the teaching of the Scriptures. The very 
name of God, Klohim, expresses the independence 
and absoluteness of God. This name occurs 2550 
times in the Bible ; and in nine instances out of ten 
it is used as the living and supreme God. The plural 



form is not used for the abstract, in the aense of di- 
vinity, but to express the notion of Grod in the fulness 
and multiplicity of the divine powers; it depicU the 
one true God as the infinitely Great and Exalted 
One. Though plural in form, the name is generally 
used with a singular verb , and therefore it cannot 
be said that it was used by the sacred writers as a 
generic name; this cannot be, because, as a matter 
of fact, it represented One Being. One Being only 
reveal t^d himself to man as Creator, Ruler, Lord. 
The name indicates the power and majesty of that 
being to whom every creature owes his existence, 
his daily life, and his habitation. It indicates the 
abtoiuteness , as well as the greatness and infinity, 
and iucomprehensibleuess of the Deity. He is rep- 
resented as creating by his Word and Spirit. The 
terms, "Word" of God and "Spirit" of God are 
mediating concepts ; the one is an expression for a 
definite purpose as determining the special forms 
which divine wisdom and grace would impress upon 
creation ; while the other term indicates the general 
vivifying and organizing power of God. 

The world originated through a conscious free 
divine act. The word of God is dominant and crea- 
tive ; he has but to speak, and it is done. It b God 
alone who has brought all things into being. Nothing 
has had a beginning without the Logos of God. £t- 
erything owes its existence and iu life to the word 
of God ; and what he creates he endows with en- 
tity. By his power God, in his own supreme maj- 
esty, evoked into existence that which was non-exis- 
tent ; and by virtue of the same omnipotence he is 
able to annihilate what he has called into being. 
This excludes every theory of the origin of the world 
by which the Divine Being himself is brought down 
into the genesis of the world; and every theory 
according to which the divine productive activity 
was conditioned by something existing originally 
outside of God, and thereby limiting him. 

The constant presence and power of the supernat- 
ural in and over the natural is, moreover, made known 
by the doctrine of the Divine Spirit in Creation, and 
shows that the ground or source of all things is in 
God. When the world is posited outside of God, it 
still originates and subsists only by the life imparted 
to it by the Divine Spirit. The life of creation, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, does not proceed from the 
chaotic mass, but from him who is called in general 
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Poetical as this language may seem, there is some- 
thing more than a fact representee! or a phenomena. 
There is an abiding nature, an obedience to law, a 
command and a pur{)ose ; not a capricious movement, 
but an invariable doing (law), which determines the 
gravity of the most seemingly im|>erceptible sub- 
stances, and which establishes harmony and re])ose 
in the physical universe. 

The Book of Genesis, the Book of Job, the Psalms 
and the New Testament, set forth the grandeur of 
the creative power of God. In a style of highest 
poetry the last chapters of the Book of Job give us 
ideas and suggestions that yet transcend any discov- 
eries in science. We stand in awe of such language; 
we recognize it as superhuman s})eaking. The same 
grandeur of power and causality, which we find in 
Genesis are found in the Book of Job. There are 
no narrow computations here, no petty fancies or 
ingefiious hypotheses. To the great outline given by 
Moses, in plainest phenomenal language, there is 
added the fact of a law or process. God is repre- 
sented as determining the quality and force of the 
elemental powers, and appointing the method of their 
physical action. The Psalms, which abound in great 
contrasts, amplify the doctrine of Genesis. These 
contrasts range from the mutable to the immutable, 
from the creature to the Creator, from man's brief 
day to God's millennial day, from time to absolute 
eternity ; while the New Testament, with its Old 
Testament cosmogony implied, teaches in a positive 
way that God is the author of all things, and that all 
things were created for his glory. All the laws and 
purposes which guide the creation and government 
of the universe are in the Divine Mind. God holds 
the same relation to the universe that he does to the 
individual : he is the cause of its existence, the source 
of its life, the centre of all its developments and mo- 
tions. He is the principle of cohesion in the universe, 
the laws which keep in their places things fixed, and 
regulate the motions of things moving, are the ex- 
pression of the Divine power. God is the inspiring, 
ruling, combining, sustaining power of the church ; 
the centre of its activity and of its unity, and the 
source of its life. So is he of the whole universe. 
It exists by virtue of his creative mandate. With 
infinite reason and ineffable sublimity the Scriptures, 
throughout, declare that all things are from God, and 
through God by virtue of his perpetual eflUciency. 



We accept, therefore, on the anity of the Script- 
ures, and on the harmony of the Scriptures with 
science and philosophy, the truth of creation as an 
ultimate fact. Thus the declaration remains forever 
true : " Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the Word of God." 

Essay IV. Mr. William Slade. The Puri- 
tan Preacher as an Interpreter. 

The history of the Science of Hermeneutics makes 
it very evident that men have come to the study of 
the Scriptures prepossessed. The scientific method 
has not been applied to the study of the Bible. It 
has been a work of deduction, rather than of induction. 
After the age of witnessing, when men proclaimed 
what they had seen and heard, came the age of the 
book ; and, with the book in their hands, men have 
said, first of all, what in their opinion it ought to be, 
if it is a revelation from God, and have cut and bent 
this sacred growth to make it meet their precon- 
ceived idea of it; or, standing outside of it, they 
have declared it a wholly human book, rather than 
from a study of its history and contents rise to a 
true conception of its nature. Therefore the point 
of view from which to study the Puritan preacher 
as an interpreter is his conception of the Bible. 

We will take the leading Nonconformist preachers, 
who represent the golden age of Puritanism, and 
inquire what was their idea of Scripture, what their 
theory of interpretation, and what they actually 
accomplished in the field of hermeneutics. The 
names that stand for the best that was said and done 
are Baxter and Owen, Howe, Flavel, and Bunyan. 
The first two are endless and theological ; the last 
three are by no means concise, but come nearer to 
the modern idea of a preacher in spiritual and prac- 
tical earnestness. 

The Reformation was a return to the Bible. The 
infallible pope was replaced by the infallible book. 
The English Reformation sprang from the struggle 
about the dress of a bishop ; but the soul of it was 
the contest for the right to *' prophesy," which was 
nothing more nor less than the public and prac- 
tical exposition of the Scriptures by any one, even 
a tinker. 

The mind of Calvin controlled the English re- 
formed preachers in their theology and in their ood- 
ception of inspiration for a long time. As we turn 
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every one of them is after a sort in every place, 
though not properly and peculiarly, yet by conse- 
quence and coherence. Wherefore, although a man 
should miss of the first proper sense of any obscure 
place of Scripture, which with all diligence we ought 
to aim at, yet whilst he receiveth none but what 
contains a truth agreeable unto what is revealed in 
other places, die error of his mind neither endan- 
gereth his own faith or obedience nor those of any 
others." 

Here we have recognized, as by all the Puritan 
interpreters, the unity of the Scriptures as the ut- 
terance of one voice — the Holy Spirit — speaking 
in the Scriptures ; and by the principle that ^ what 
is taught plainly and uniformly in the whole Scripture 
as the rule of our faith and obedience " should be 
the rule of faith, the Puritan laid the foundation for 
that later and master science. Biblical Theology. 
But it would have puzzled him to have stated just 
what the Scriptures plainly and uniformly taught, 
without going back to his theology. 

The great preachers of this period were well 
versed in the ancient languages, with the exception 
of Bunyan, and insisted on a careful study of the 
originals as necessary for the work of exposition. 
The ruling purpose among those preachers was, the 
the application of truth to life ; therefore the work 
of the exegete was a practical work. This was the 
aim of the Puritan preacher — to reform life; to 
change the whole course of a man's life by bringing 
the truth to bear directly upon it was the end of 
interpretation. 

Says Baxter : ** Hear the most practical preachers 
you can well get. Not those that have the finest 
notions, or the clearest style, or neatest words ; but 
those that are still urging you to holiness of heart 
and life, and driving home every truth to practice. 
Not that false doctrine will at all bear up a holy 
life ; but true doctrine must not be left in the porch, 
or at the doors, but brought home and used to its 
proper end, and seated in the heart, and placed as 
the poise upon the clock, where it may set all the 
wheels in motion." — Christian Economics, Chap. 
xix. Direction 5. 

Baxter's Directions for Profitable Reading of 
Holy Scripture, Lectures ii., vii., viii., ix., and x. 
re-enforce the points already referred to in the essay. 
To sum them up in a few words, he bids us remember 



that it is the very law of Grod which we most live by 
and be judged by, that we read, and which we are to 
obey, though flesh and man and devils contradict it. 
We are to compare one place of Scripture with 
another, and expound the dark by the help of the 
plain, the doubtful by those which are most certain. 
We are to pray earnestly that the Spirit which did 
indite the Scriptures may expound it to us and keep 
us from unbelief and error, and lead us into the truth. 
He bids the readers of Scripture make use of the best 
annotations and expositors and consult their pastors 
and teachers. ^' And if, after all, something remain 
still dark and difficult, remember your imperfections 
and wait on God for further light, and tliankfully 
make use of all the rest of Scripture which is plain." 
Baxter would not degrade man's rational powers for 
he says, '* If faith and reason be so contrary as some 
men talk ; yea, or reason so useless, then you may 
believe best in your sleep; and idiots, infants, and 
madmen are the fittest to make Christians of. And 
what an injurious doctrine is this to Christ, and dis- 
graceful to the Christian faith. And how would it 
harden infidels, and make them deride us, rather 
than believe. .... In a word, reason rectified is the 
eye of the soul, the guide of life ; the illumination of 
the Spirit is the rectifying of it." — Saints' Rest, Part 
Second, Chapter iii, note. 

Nevertheless, the rectified reason of the interpreter 
must bend to the words of Scripture for he says, '^ The 
Holy Scriptures which are the infallible dictates of 
the Spirit of the apostles, are more perfect than 
any of our apprehensions which come by the same 
Spirit (which we have not in so great a measure). 
Therefore we must not try the Scriptures by our 
most spiritual apprehensions, but our apprehensions 
by the Scriptures ; that is, we must prefer the 
Spirit's inspiring the apostles to indite the Scriptures 
before the Spirit's illuminating of us to understand 
them, or before any present inspiration, the former 
being the more perfect; because Christ gave the 
apostles the Spirit to deliver us infallibly his own 
commands, and to indite a rule for following ages ; 
but he giveth us the Spirit but to understand and use 
that rule aright" — Christian Eccl., Question dxiii. 

There is in the following selection from Flavel's 
first sermon on ** The Fountain of Life " a suggestion 
of a higher and more real guide in Scripture than 
the so-called rule of faith which seems always in* 
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definite and variable. **The knowledge of Jeans 
Christ is the very marrovr and kernel of the Scrip- 
tures; the scope and centre of all divine revelations: 
both testaments meet in Christ. The ceremonial 
law is full of Christ, and all the gospel is full of 
Christ : the blessed lines of both testaments meet in 
him ; and how they both harmonize and sweetly 
concentre in Jesus Christ, is the chief scope of that 
excellent epistle to the Hebrews to discover ; for we 
may call that epistle the sweet harmony of both 
testaments. This argues the unspeakable excellence 
of their doctrine, the knowledge whereof must needs 
therefore be a key to unlock the greatest part of the 
Sacred Scriptures." 

These words bring to mind the words of Christ 
to the Pharisees ^ Ye search the Scriptures because 
ye think that in them ye have eternal life ; and they 
are they which bear witness of me ; and ye will 
not come to me, that ye may have life.*' 

This idea that Christ is the key to Scripture, is 
not a common one among the Puritans; if it had 
been we believe that their contribution to the science 
of interpretation would be much greater than it is. 

What the Puritan preacher actually accomplished 
as an expositor, is represented largely by sermons. 
They were first of all preachers of the Gospel. A 
sermon goes out from the Bible, carrying the revealed 
truths there found to the wants of men. It is 
always an interpretation, a translation of truth into 
the terms of daily life. At the same time the 
sermon reveals the preacher's grasp of his sources. 
They must be his own before he can make them 
the property of another. In a certain sense, no 
sermons are so biblical as those of the puritan 
period. They are crowded with texts. The lan- 
guage is that of the Scriptures, even when not 
direct quotation ; figures and illustrations are con- 
stantly drawn from the sacred word. The introduc- 
tion is usually drawn from the context. The text 
is then developed, point after point, by going through 
the Scriptures and gathering up texts that have some 
reference to the subject in hand, and these texts in 
turn present a multitude of fresh points of de- 
parture for exhortation or explanation. This method 
18 well illustrated by Bunyan's famous sermon on 
the ** Jerusalem Sinner saved "; when such a sermon 
has passed through '' observations," '* objections," 
^ the relations of the point," *' items," and heads in- 



numerable, to the ^' application," where the same 
process is repeated, — the whole field of gospel preach* 
ing has been traversed hi one sermon. Another 
variety of sermons is that where a doctrine is de- 
duced from the text, and discussed and applied in the 
same complex and lengthy manner, ever following 
the direction of the Federal theology ; for example, 
Flavel, from the text Isa. liii. 12, ** Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death ; and he was numbered 
with the transgressors, and bare the sins of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors," de- 
duces this doctrine, '* The business of man's salvation 
was transacted upon covenant terms betwixt the 
Father and the Son from all eternity." This doc- 
trine is followed out from point to point, each 
statement being supported by proof-texts, some of 
which are far-fetched indeed. As a good illustration 
of interpretation under a theological bias, the follow- 
ing may be given from the same sermon. *'We find 
each person undertaking for himself by solemn 
promise ; the Father promiseth that he will ^ hold his 
hand and keep him,' Isa. xlii. 6. The son promiseth 
he will obey his Father's call to suffering, and not 
*' be rebellious,' Isa. i. 5, and having promised, each 
holds the other to his engagement. The Father 
stands upon the satisfaction promised him ; and, 
when the payment was making, he will not abate 
him one farthing, Rom. viii. 32. * God spared not 
his own son : ' i.e. he abated nothing from the full 
price he was to have at his hands for us. And as 
the Father stood strictly upon the terms of the 
covenant, so did Christ also : John xvii. 45, * I have 
finished the work thou gavest me to do ; and now 
Father glorify me with thine own self.' As if he 
had said, * Father the work is done, now where is 
the wages I was promised ? I call for glory as my 
due, as much my due as the hire of the laborer is 
his due, when his work is done. ' " 

These are some of the faults of their sermons, 
faults which were probably not so manifest when 
they were delivered with all the intensity of most 
Christian and most practical men. 

We also have their sermons now as they were 
elaborated and made into treatises for publication, 
and, with a few exceptions, they stand for works in 
theology and practical ethics rather than sermons. 
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Yet it remains true in general of the Puritan ser- 
mon, as related to Scripture, that it uses the Word 
as a collection of proof-texts, rather tlian as a History 
of redemption, that it interprets Scripture as a law, 
made up of rules and precedents which meets ** cases 
of conscience.*' and gives explicit directions for a 
select few to make their journey from destruction to 
the saint's rest, rather than as a revelation of God 
in which the soul is to live as in pure air and divine 

light. 

The Puritan preacher is in contrast with the 
church preachers such as Barrow, South, and Jeremy 
Taylor. The Puritan interpreted truth in its Scrip- 
tural form, following the letter of the text, while 
the church preacher swung out into the philosophic 
fonn, and supported his position by proof-texts from 
philosophers as well as prophets and apostles. One 
brought to bear on his hearers the literal Word in 
rough, straight-forward fashion, which they were at 
liberty to compare with their own Bibles and the 
Catachism, which was Calvinism. The other re- 
ferred his hearers to the teachings of the church as 
the standard, which meant the Bible and Calvinism 
authoratatively united. By the latter the truth was 
presented with the graces of rhetoric and with a 
broader conception of life. 

Amon<; the Puritans there were some like Howe 
who looked beneath the letter which killeth to the 
living thought of the inspired writer, and, in the 
strength of his own spiritual life and imagination, 
rose above the turmoils of theology, and he has left 
sermons that the Christian church has not yet out- 
grown. 

This preaching by proof-texts, which is the method 
of the Puritan preacher, is a legitimate method of 
interpretation when the proof-texts represent those 
points where the deep undercurrents of revelation 
rise to the surface and show us the direction of their 
flow ; but when texts are taken out of their natural 
position they prove nothing. 

There is one work which will remain the lasting 
gift of Puritanism to the world — Bunyau's Pilgrim's 
Progress ; and this is a work in interpretation, not 
in the uninteresting form of a commentary, but in 
the ever fascinating form of the allegory, Id this 
wonderful book the destincUve feature of Puritan 
intepretation is foremost, as in the sermon, viz. its 
practical aim ; truth must be brought to bear directly 



upon life. The promises are a roll which must never 
leave the hand. The Scripture is a map whidi most 
be the pilgrims constant possession : ^ Who, that 
goeth on a pilgrimage but would have one of these 
maps about him, that he may look when he is at a 
stand, which is the way be must take." The Scrip- 
tures get a new meaning and reality as Bunyan 
weaves them into this living narrative. Texts and 
Old Testament incidents are luminous, and haye a 
new life as he brings them with wonderful skill into 
the history of the struggle of a soul through the 
slough of despond and up the bill difficulty and 
through the valley on to Blount Sion. The Bible 
represents life in all its variety, yet much of it, es- 
pecially the Old Testament, lends itself to the con- 
ception of life as a rough and toilsome journey ; and 
this side of life as revealed in the word of Giod finds 
an emphasis and illustration in Pilgrim*s Progress, 
as nowhere else. It is Bunyan's knowledge of 
human nature, especially those types which existed 
in his own day, that enabled him to grasp the human 
side of Scripture, and so bring it close up to human 
life in all ages. It was an interpretation which the 
world needed then, and needs now, that it might be 
seen that the human side of Scripture can make con- 
tact with needy, sinful, human life, without the in- 
terval of authority of any kind. 

As an illustration of Bunyan's use of Scripture 
we take the following from the conversation with 
Obstinate. *^ What ! " said Obstinate, ^ and leave our 
friends and our comforts behind us ! " ** Yes," said 
Christian, (for that was his name) '* because that all 
is not worthy to be compared with a little of that I 
am seeking to enjoy ; and if you will go along with 
me, you shall fare as I myself ; for there, where I go, 
is enough and to spare ; come away, and prove my 
words." 

Obstinate. ** What are the things you seek, since 
you leave all the world to find them ? 

Christian. <*I seek an inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away ; and it is 
laid up in heaven, and fast there, to be bestowed, 
at the time appointed, on them that diligently 
seek it." 

Obstinate. '*Tnsh ! " said Obstinate, ^ away with 
your book ; will you go back with us, or no ?" 

Christian. *' No not I," said the other, '< because 
I have laid my hand to the plow." 
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By such mingling of Scripture with life Bunyan 
made the meaning of it clearer, and brought the book 
nearer to human hearts ; yet he did not escape the 
danger in the use of proof-texts, for we often find 
texts out of their natural position and placed in false 
lights. And this work of genius, so natural and 
spontaneous, is in some parts stiffened and made 
awkwani by the unnatural theology of the times, and 
there runs through it all what has been aptly called 
'*a celestial selfishness," which forgets others in a 
solitary struggle for salvation, and in so far the book 
is not an interpretation of Christianity. 

Puritanism in the seventeenth century pro^luced 
many practical commentaries, such as those of Dod- 
ridge, Scott, and l)est of all Matthew Henry. Their 
methods and their work seem to live again in Mr. 
Spurgeon and his work, and thus demonstrate to us 
their vitality and continued usefulness. 

As we review the work of the Puritan preacher 
in the light of modem interpretation, we see that it 
was in bondage to the letter of Scripture, that it was 
cramped by the Federal theology, and did not grasp 
the full significance of the fact that the Bible is an 
organic unity with an historical development ; but 
when we go back and view their work in the light 
of their own times we see that, with equal regard for 
the Greek and Hebrew originals, they rejected the 
authority of the church, which crippled the school of 
Erasmus, and acknowledged no authority except the 
voice of the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures ; 
and this was a great advance on the Humanists, 
whose methods were in use before and alongside 
them in the church party. 

The Westminster Confession sprang from Puritan 
soil and represents the best fruit of the Reformation 
in the field of hermeneutics, when it says (I. 9, 10) 
**The infallille rule of interpretation of Scripture is 
the Scripture itself ; and therefore, when there is a 
question about the true and full sense of any Script- 
ure (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more 
clearly. The Supreme judge by which all contro- 
versies of religion are to be determined, and all de- 
crees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines 
of men, and private spirits, are to be examined, and 
in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
bat the Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture." With 
thia as the result of his labors, we may claim for the 



Puritan preacher the foremost place among the 
various interpreters of his times. 

The Continental reformed preachers were in 
greater bondage to traditional, allegorical, and doc- 
trinal methods of interpretation than he, and even 
in his theology- of the Covenants, the Puritan un- 
consciously touched one of the central principles in 
hermeneutics, viz. that revelation was a progressive 
historical development ; for there were the covenants 
that came one after another as men could receive 
them, till the full glory of the Covenant of Grace in 
Jesus Christ. 

The Puritan preacher will ever be illustrious in 
the history of the church, not only as one who sternly 
put aside all external authority and all idea of a 
manifold sense, and listened to One Voice speaking in 
the Scriptures, but also as one who, with all zeal and 
enthusiasm, left not the message that he heard '^ in 
the porch or at the doors, but brought it home and 
used it to its proper end, and seated it in the heart, 
and placed it as the poise upon the clock, where it 
might set all the wheels in motion." 

Essay V. Mr. Daniel Temple Torrey. Bibli- 
cal Introduction ; its Place in the Classification 
of Theological Sciences, and its Method. 



NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Scholarships in Pastoral Theology. Sum- 
mary of the Report on ^^ The Attitude of Labor 
Organizations toward Socialism," by Mr. Robert 
A. Woods. 

I. Object of Labor Organizations. There was 
substantial harmony on this point. The unions all 
claim to be working for the elevation of the laboring 
class, and they all see before them some radical 
change for the better to be made in our social con- 
ditions. The leaders readily acknowledge, however, 
that the mass of their men have not as yet become 
conscious of this higher end, and do not appreciate 
any but the immediate benefits of the organization 
of labor.^ Besides, the difficulties of the immediate 
situation are so pressing as to demand nearly all the 
time and effort of the officers. Strikes were always 
condemned, except as a last resort afler arbitration 

^ Messrs. Cole and Qninn spoke especially of the apathj and 
short-sightedness of working men. 
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and other attempts at settlement had been tried.* 
One indication of a real desire on the part of working- 
men generally for r'mng to a higher plane of life is 
the fact that reduction of hours is given 'almost as 
much im|>ortance as fair wages in their demands, 
even when this ordinarily involves, for the time at 
least, a decreaiui in the day*8 wages. ^ 

Very little faith is anywhere put in systems of 
oo-o|>eration.' The Knights of Labor in New York I 
give their sup^Kirt to a co-operative printing-office j 
and a co-o()erativo tailor-shop, l)oth of which l>egan i 
very humbly and have had some degree of success. 
But not much actual a<lvantage is expected from 
these ex|)eriments by the Knights ; they look upon 
them as object-lessons for the instruction of working- 
men in business affairs. 

II. T/ieir Gtnertd Policy. There is little hope 
or desire for state-help. The confidence of the 
labor leaders is in the inherent power which they 
claim for organized labor.* This force may indeed 
be hindered by outside forces, but its ultimate devel- 
opment is assured. It is true that many of the 
constitutions and statements of belief claim that the 
land and the instruments of production ought to 
belong to the people ; but this is not, according to 
the prevalent opinion, to be brought about by a 
series of confiscations or purchases on the part of 
the state. The Knights of Labor expect to gain 
possession by gradual purchase on the part of the 
working-men themselves.' There are among the 
Socialists two classes, those who favor the use of 
political means and those who do not But great 
stress is to l)e laid upon the statement made by a 
very keen observer,' that the Socialists use their 
political party principally as a valuable means for 
propagating their social doctrines. 

s Mias Van Etten, Messrs. Cole, Quinn, and Block spoke 
of this. Mr. Cole said that the New York bricklayers never 
had a successful strike; they are having good success with an 
arbitration scheme just now. Of forcible methods, Mr. Block 
prefers the boycott to the strike. 

* Messrs. Block, Gompers, and Quinn exhibited different 

phases of this distrust. 

< Messrs. McGregor, Gompers, Block, Hall, and Quinn 
coald be quoted. 

* Drury's " Polity of the Labor Movement," a semi official 
Knights of Labor publication. 

* Mr. Edward King, a man who has a thorough and un- 
biased knowledge of the labor movement, gained from actaal 
contact with it. 



The ideals which the labor men cheriah give an 
impetus in the same direction, awaj from state-help 
and toward self-help. As fju* as the present investi- 
gation goes, the truth is that the SocialistB who are 
active in the labor organisations are looking — not 
for a state Socialism to be gained along the line of 
state centralization, but — for an indu$trial Socialism 
which is to be reached directly along the line of 
industrial organization. In the growing strength of 
organized labor thej see all promise of a -future 
socialistic commonwealth.^ The ultimate desires 
of the Knights of Labor are rather vague, Init they 
center around — not a strongly centralized state, 
but — an industrial republic in which the function 
of government is to be reduced to a sort of mild 
super i n tendence.' 

It has been remarked, however, that this power 
of united labor is influenced by outside forces. For 
this reason, nearly all the leaders are willing to 
work for such favors as the state is inclined to grant* 
But while making this effort thej seem to feel that 
legislation has its value not in making any real 
advance, but rather in registering and making secure 
the progress already made by the organizations 
themselves. The extreme distrust on the part of 
labor men, of legislatures, and of politics in general, 
is not improbably the result of the continued crushing 
defeats labor parties have experienced. It is easy 
to see how, if labor should in the course of years 
come to have power in politics, there might be a 
complete change in its attitude toward state-help. 

III. Their Political Methods. Labor legislation 
is secured only by constant agitation until the 
support of the proposed measure becomes so strong 
that legislatures are compelled to take notice of it. 
The things most desired of the state — and these 
are everywhere insisted upon — are that it should 
give the unions a legal existence by chartering them 
and by abolishing the conspiracy laws ; and that it 
should adopt a business-like system in administering 
its own official affairs, abolishing the contract system, 
and enforcing the eight-hour law for government 
working men.^^ 

T Statements of Messrs. Block, Hall, and McGregor jnstiff 
this remark. 

• " Polity of the Labor Movement'' 

* Messrs. Block, Gompers, Quinn, Dyer, and Miss Van 
Etten, spoke of this. 

^^ Messrs. Gompers, McGregor, Block, Qoinn, and Bogart 
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As to labor parties, the great difficulty in the 
way seems to be the impossibility of getting men 
to unite on labor issues which shall be commonly 
agreed upon. One important influence of lalK>r 
parties is that in the cities they withdraw large 
bodies of men irom the control of the macliine 
politicians." One man, in whom great confidence 
can be placed,^^ expresses the opinion that not more 
than three or four campaigns will pass l)efore there 
will be a powerful party to bring the lal)or question 
to the very front of national issues. 

IV. Their Methods of Self-help. The two means 
of self-help upon which labor men rely are education 
and organization. Which of tliese shall take the 
place of first importance is the question which divides 
mixed assemblies from trade-unions, the Knights of 
Labor from the Federation of Labor. The Noble 
Order of Knights of Labor, a rather strongly central- 
ized but very incongruous mixture of upwards of 
half a million men, is trying to discipline and educate 
its members up to such a stage that they shall be 
able to control and manage industrial and commer- 
cial affairs, and in this way make the most favorable 
disposition of their labor. The American Federation 
of Labor is a slightly centralized, very democratic 
body, with the individual trades finely organized 
and having complete local autonomy, but bound 
together by strong bonds of sympathy, and already 
numbers nearly three-quarters of a million members. 
Its scheme is to elevate working-men by actually 
lifting them into a higher position economically, by 
the efiective power of skilfully organized combi- 
oations.^' 

Just at present there is a movement toward trade- 
unionism. The great success of the Federation of 
Labor, which exalts the trade-union, shows this. 
The fact that the Knicrhts of Labor, who have alwavs 
supported the mixed assembly, have reluctantly ad- 
mitted national trade-unions, is even stronger evi- 
dence. There has been dissatisfaction and rebellion 
in many quarters on account of the reluctance of 
the leaders of the Knights to assist men when on a 

11 The downfall of Irvinfi; Hall is attribated to the defec- 
tion of a large number of its followers to the labor party hi 
the last city campaign. 

u Mr. King. 

1* Mr. Quinn is a good representative of the orthodox party 
in the Knights of Lal)or. Mr. Gompers, more than any other 
mao, has brought aboat the taccess of the A. F. of L. 

4 



strike. The belief is g«;neral among competent 
observers that the order is losing strength.'^ 

V. Socialistic Tendencies in the 3ft t hods and 
Aims of the Unions. It is hard to tell what tactics 
are distinctly socialistic. Observation and testimony 
favor the opinion that the Socialists an^ back of the 
tntde-unioii movement.^^ If this is true, the present 
ascendency of trade-unionism is a patent in<licatiou 
of a strongly socialistic feeling among lal)or organi- 
zation.s. This fact would also witness to the number 
and influence of confessedlv socialistic officers in the 

• 

unions.^^ Besides, many men of influence in labor 
circles seem to l)e on the verge of Socialism, but are 
kept back by the popular fear of the word and by 
the evil example of certain fanatics.^' It is probable 
that there has not yet been any considerable spread 
of theoretical Socialism among the mass of working- 
men ; but when they are being generale<l to such an 
extent by Socialists, we cannot but think that social- 
istic views will increase among the rank and file. 
Very little out and out opposition to Socialism was 
found ; on the other hand, men of very moderate 
temper remarked that they were almost Socialists. 
It is said that a large number of the labor constitu- 
tions and statements of belief are put together by 
Socialists; this is no slight influence.^'^ 

But there is another less obvious line along which 
labor methods seem to l>e becoming socialistic. 
Among the Knights of Labor, as well as the trade- 
unions, the thinking men seem neither to expect nor 
very much to care for any assistance from institutions 
which characterize our present society. This may 
or may not be a permanent attitude. But at present 
they turn away from government because it belongs 
to the capitalist ; they put no trust in the higher 
social classes, as such, for they are all imbued with 
capitalism ; to a considerable extent they connect 
the church with the employing class, and shun it in 

1* Fr. Huntington, Messrs. Wingate, Cole, and King. 

** Mr. King says so. 

^^ Of those I met, the following wore Socialists : Miss Van 
Etten, Messrs, Block, McGregor, and Hall. They all hold to 
moderate methods, 

'^ This is the position which Mr. Bogart occupies, and he 
is authority for the statement. 

^* Mr. Hall spoke of this, and explained its possibility by 
the fact that the Socialists are usually the most intelligent 
men at labor conventions. He thinks that in this way the 
germinating'ideas of Socialism are gradually being dissemina- 
ted among working men. 
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oonsoquence.^* Tlie methods used are those available 
within the wage-earning class. Now if they rely 
only upon self-help, if for them the only progress of 
society is the progress within the lines of their own 
working class brought about by continually widening 
federations of working-men, until finally all society 
is to become one gigantic lalK>r organization, it 
seems perfectly fair to say that the methods of 
organized labor at large have at the present time 
a distinctly socialistic tendency. 

As to the theories of the labor men, they seem all 
to be founded upon certain so-calle<l axioms, *^ labor 
creates all wealth,*' ^all wealth belongs to those 
who create it.'* These are the very fundamental 
statements upon which all socialistic reasoning has 
been based from the beginning. Their social ideals 
so far as they have any, are either confessedly 
socialistic, or else somewhat tinged with Socialism. 
The ideal of the orthodox Knights of Labor is an 
example of the latter category. They hope for an 
industrial social republic in which they leave room 
for capital — and by so much escape Socialism — but 
exclude both the capitalist and the wages system.**^ 

[The investigation was conducted by conversation with 
leaders of various labor organizations in New York City. 
Interviews were had with the following persons : 

Miss Ida M. Van Etten, of the Working- Woman's 
Society, 117 West S4th St. ; Kev. James O. S. Hunting- 
ton, member of the Knights of Labor, 60 Avenue D ; 
George G. Block, Secretary Journeyman Baker's Nation- 
al Union, 190 William St. ; H. Oscar Cole, ex- President 
Bricklayer's and Mason's International Union, 495 Hud- 
son St. ; Josiah B. Dyer, Secretary Granite Cutters* 
National Union, Room 30, 35 and 37 Frankfort St.; Mr. 
Bogart, of the Typographical Union, same address ; 
Charles F. AVingate, Saniiary Engineer, 119 Pearl St.; 
Samuel Gompers, i'resident American Federation of 
Labor, 171 91 Ft St.; Hugh McGregor, A. F. of L., same 
address ; J. P^dward Hall, Secretary (Machinery Con- 
structor's) National Trade Assembly 198, Knights of 
Labor, 1911 Snl Ave. ; Henry George, 23 Ann St.; Mr. 
McCabe, of the Typographical Union, same address * 
James £. Quinn, Master Workman District Assembly 
49, K of L., 184 Canal St ; Theodore Cuno, of the N.Y. 
Volkzeitung, 184 William St.; Edward King, type founder, 
with Farmer, Little, and Co., corner Gold and Beekman 
Streets.] 

1* Every interview was strongly tinged with this feeling of 
isolation. 
^ Mr. Quinn ; " Polity of the Labor Movement' 



BIethods and Principles of Pkoplb'sChubches* 
Bt Mr. Edward H. Chandler. 

[Tlie first two-thinls of this paper consisted in detailed 
di«criptionf of the following named churches : 

In New York : St. George's (Episcopal), Rev. W. S. 
Rain»fonl, Rector; Berean (Bapdst), Rev. Ealward Jnd- 
ion, Pa^itor; Olivet Chapel. Rev. A H. McKinney, Pastor; 
Broome St. Tabernacle. Rev. John Dooly, Pai'tor; DeWitf 
Memorial, Rev. W. T. Elsing, Pastor (tlie last three 
name<l are undenominational churches of the New York 
City Miraion) ; A<lams Memorial (Presbyterian), Rev. 
Jesse Forbes, Pastor. 

In Philadelphia; Bethany (Presbyterian), Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson, Pastor; Beacon (Presbyterian), Rev. Francis 
L. Robbins, Pastor. 

In Brooklyn : Tompkins Ave. (Con<vn^ational), with 
its Park Avenue Branch, Rev. R. K.MeretIiih, Rev. S. L. 
Loom is. Pastors. 

In Boston : Berkeley Temple (Congregational), Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, Pastor. 

In Paterson N. J.: Auburn St. (Congregational), Rev. 
Charles L. Meriani, Pastor. 

In South Seabrook, N. H. : First Congregational, Rev. 
AV. A. Riind, Pastor. 

The remainder of the paper consisted in a summary 
of impressions of which the following iii a brief conden- 
sation. — E. H. C] 

Preliminary Remarks. I. This is not necessarily 
a poor^peoples church work. That seems to be the 
impression, as if the possession of money placed an 
individual in a higher plane where such church 
activity had no right to come. Nor is it work for 
the ignorant alone, as if the possession of culture 
entitled any one to a " flowery bed of ease " and 
selfishness. Because in this work there are many 
departments devoted to the poor and the ignorant is 
no reason why the wealthy and cultured should 
assume that it can do nothinc: for them. 

2. The chief and underlying characteristic of the 
whole movement is organized work. In the churches 
that have l)een described the leading idea seems to 
to be, first, to make use of all the talent possessed by 
every member of the congregation to help in some 
way those who are in need of such help ; and then to 
train those who have no such talent, so that they too 
may become useful workers in the kingdom of Christ. 

3. Methods are subservient to the endj and the 
end is the same — the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
'* Ruts " are not permitted if they can be obliterated. 
Each church seems to be on the alert to find the 
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the liturgy. At Berkely Temple an interesting in- 
novation for a non-liturgical church is meeting with 
much approval. Tlie )>a8tor has himself prepared, 
and has had printed each week, an order of service 
for both morning and evening. Kvery morning ser- 
vice is a unit lieariug on some theme stated at the 
head of the printed order. An intro<iuctory service, 
consisting of res^ionsive readings, chanting, printed 
prayers, and general singing, is priiite'l in full and 
and followed out without announcement of the sepa- 
rate parts. The evening introductory is much short- 
er, with less choir music, and the 8«^rvice consists of 
more congregational singing, with an extempore ad- 
dress by the pastor, who here discards the gown, and 
even the preacher*s desk, used in the morning. Thus 
those who appreciate worship with a liturgy are best 
suited in the morning ; others will enjoy the infor- 
mality of the evening service better. The morning 
service here occupied one hour and three quarters ; 
that at St. George's full two hours. Neither service 
however was wearisome, there being so much variety, 
and yet with the impression of unity in every part. 

During the week, meetings are held in the interest 
of temperance, or for children, or for young people, 
or for the general conference of the church. The gen- 
eral opinion of the pastors is, that there should be 
many services and the utmost freedom of method. 

A short after-meeting usually accompanies all 
meetings that are more directly evangelistic. 

Church music is an important feature. Congre- 
gational singing is considered absolutely essential, 
and in most of the churches described there is no 
music by choir alone. At St. George's the music, 
like so many other features, was better than at any 
other of the churches mentioned. Here there is 
a boy choir of about twenty-five, with ])erhaps a 
dozen men to sing tenor and bass. A chorus of ladies 
adds volume, though the boys always lead. A com- 
mon method is to have a good leader with a volun- 
tary chorus. It is essential that there should be 
training, and to this end several of the churches 
have choral union meetings during the week, giving 
free training for each Sunday's music. A prime 
condition is, that the selections of music should be 
in complete harmony with the minister and the ser- 
vice. The high-priced operatic quartette can do 
nothing for a people's church ; and, unless it works 
entirely in harmony with the minister and the ser- 



vice, no quartette can faniiah the right form of music 
for this church. When the qunrtette is the centre 
of attraction the end of worship is disastrously de- 
feated. 

IV. J^he Sunday School Here Olivet Chapel in 
New York can serve as the best illustration. Three 
principles are strictly enforced in this Sunday School. 

First, Make it hard to get in. The school is not a 
gospel-meeting where the supreme effort is to have 
every one come. It is a privilege of instruction offered 
a community, and should be so regardeil. But in or- 
der to maintain this position two things are neces- 
sary. In the first place the teachers must be able to 
teach. Mere piety won't do. In Olivet no incom- 
(letent teacher is allowed, and no teacher's class is 
over-crowded. Then there must be a scrutiny of 
those who apply for membership in the school as to 
their motives. No new scholar is admittec* to the 
Olivet school on the first Sunday of application. In- 
stead a blank is given him to fill out, and he is in- 
structed to present himself on the following Saturday 
to a meeting of the committee, who decide what shall 
be done with him, and, if admitted, into what class 
he shall go. 

Second, Ireat each scholar individually. Make 
each one feel that he is wanted for his own sake, and 
not merely to add one more to the numbers. 

Third, Make it hard to get out. Do everything 
possible to keep a scholar. Do not lee them get 
away from the school for lack of interest. 

It is easy to see that when Sunday-school in- 
struction is regarded as a privilege in a community 
very little drumming for scholars is necessary, and 
there need be little fear that the average attendance 
will fall. Usually those who visit the sick or do 
evangelistic work in a community will be able to do 
all the canvassing for scholars that is necessary. But 
no amount of canvassing can lift the burden of the 
school where any one can teach and no one learns 
anything, where candy bags take the place of spirit- 
ual stimulus, and where progress is marked by the 
advent of a strange face. 

V. Visitation and Belief. General visitation 
merely to increase the size of the church audience is 
not of much value. When a work is starting, more 
or less advertisement by visitation may be desirable ; 
but the surest way to attract an audience is through 
the quiet influence of those who have already found 
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something worth attending. " Give the people some- 
thing interesting and they'll come/* says John Wan- 
amaker of Philadelphia, and his own experience 
certainly bears him out. But visiting to know and 
help people, when they can feel that it is not merely 
their attendance, bat themselves that is sought, is in 
every way desirable. The personal friendship and 
interest of the church people is what those not in the 
church need in order that Christ's kingdom may 
grow. 

Every church has its work among the poor. The 
important thing is to secure the interest of more than 
a few of the hardest workers. In St. George^s the 
names and addresses of fifty-three ladies appear in 
the year-book as church visitors. Paid nurses are 
connected with nearly all the churches mentioned. 
These give their whole time to ministering to the 
sick. The lady visitors in general try to improve 
the condition of the households which they visit, 
give hints on ventilation, cooking, dress, cleanliness 
in general. They learn the general condition of 
the parents and children, and refer the physician or 
the pastor to places where special help is required. 
Ladies in the church are asked to contribute delica- 
cies for the sick. Flower missions are conducted by 
the children. Sewing is furnished to poor women. 
Everything but money is generously given to those 
who are deserving. 

In summer St. George's has a provision for seaside 
excursions. The church owns a cottage at Rocka- 
way Beach, and has secured a special car to make a 
trip every day carrying the church people. The ex- 
cursionists have the day's trip for the very slight 
expense of a much reduced fare. Nearly nine thou- 
sand visits are recorded at the cottage during the 
summer, at an expense to the church of about $3200. 

VI. Educational Work. The Sunday School is 
not enough. There must be other direct e<lucation 
given by the church, in religious matters at least, if 
not in others. Dr. Pierson and Dr. Meredith each 
hold week-day Bible-classes, in which they expound 
the Sunday-school lesson of the next Sabbath. In 
other churches one evening in the week is similarly 
devoted, though different methods of leadership pre- 
vaiL But even thb is not enough. A church should 
train its members in the use and interpretation of 
the Bible, in Christian doctrine and history ; but the 
pulpit is not the place for this. Week-day classes 



can be formed, the membership free to any in the 
congregation who would join. If the church cannot 
afford to pay teachers it must rely on those who are 
competent among its numl>er6 and will give a small 
part of their time. 

In secular matters the education of the children is 
deemed particularly valuable. The kindergarten is 
easily managed by almost any church. Other classes 
to meet special needs can be organized, provided 
those who are aVile to conduct them can be persuaded 
to generously share their talent. The inspiration of 
the personal character of a Christian man or woman 
freely devoting his or her skill to the benefit of oth- 
ers is worth more to the church than can be easily 
estimated. 

VII. Social Improvement. This does not mean 
church sociables. It does mean the stimulus given 
by the church towanl legitimate pleasure and social 
intercourse. When the church does nothing more for 
a boy or young man than to ask him into a Sunday- 
school class or a young people's prayer meeting it 
does not help him decide how to spend his evenings 
nor draw forth his enthusiasm for the church, and it 
is not strange that he soon loses all desire to have 
anything to do with church life. But when the 
church gives him a comfortable parlor or reading- 
room,or holds out to him the friendship of other young 
men, then he is drawn toward it naturally, and can 
be led to see its spiritual truth. But as the church 
has looked askance at what seemed secular work, 
there have sprung up in New York City what are 
calle<l ^' neighborhood guilds." These are managed 
by educated young men and women who, disgusted 
with the failure of the church to touch the intellec- 
tual and social life of the masses, have cut loose 
from its methods, and going to the other extreme, 
started a work which professes to exclude religion. 
They have formed boys' and girls' clul>s to learn to 
think and to speak their thoughts, and to under- 
stand and value the worth of character. The three 
key- words are order, improvement, friendship. 

Now there is no reason why the church should 
not do this work. Su George's is doing it; Dr. 
Scudder in Jersey City is doing it ; and both find 
that the religious life of the young people is better 
for it. Reading-rooms and libraries are desirable 
where there are no such opportunities already ftir- 
nished to the public. At all events a comfortable 
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well-lighted, airy room where games can be found, 
where the magazines and illustrated papers can be 
seen, where one would enjoy spending an hour, is an 
impossibility to very few churches. 

VIII. Uses of the Church Buildings. But few 
churches can have parish buildings. Nearly all 
have the vestry to use instead. PIverything that is 
rightly included in parish work may rightly enter 
the church buihling ; ))erhaps not the main audience 
room, but certainly into some part of the buildings. 
The South Seabrook church has gaine<l rather than 
lost the interest of the young men by allowing them 
to use its vestry as a band-room. When the young 
men of Jersey City learn to spend their evenings 
in the comfortable rooms of Dr. Scudder*s church 
there is little fear that the religious life will have 
less influence over them than when they were lefl 
to the public billiard-rooms, bars, and amusement 
halls of the citv. 

IX. Church Uses of the Press, Church news, 
notices, and general information can )>est be learned 
by a congregation when printed. A monthly |)aper 
is not costly, and of great value. A year-book or a 
manual edited by the pastor is possible to nearly 
every church. Cards with church notices and invi- 
tations are always effective. Pastoral letters can 
best be read and appreciated in printed form, The 
Sunday service printed at Berkely Temple not only 
aids the worship, but in its preservation has a per- 
manent influence. 



SociKTY OF Inquiry. Topics discussed : The 
Motive for Missions ; Why I am a Foreign Mission- 
ary; Wliy I am not a Foreign Missionary; The 
Relative opportunities for Work offered by the 
Home and Foreign Fields ; Work among the Chi- 
nese of the Pacific Coast ; Work among the Poor 
Whites of the South. 

The main work of the Society for the year has 
been a consideration of the origin, history, and pres- 
ent working of the different benevolent societies 
supported more particularly by Congregational ists. 
Papers have thus been presented on the A. B. C. F. 
M.; the A. II. M. S.; the A. M. A.; the American 
Tract Society; the Bible Society; the American 
Education Society ; the Congregational Union ; the 
New West Education Commission. Reports of the 



Inter-temiDary MitaioDAry Alliance, held at Alexan- 
dria, Va., were given by the Delegates. 

The following gentlemen have addressed die 
Society : Profs. Hincks and Moore ; Mr. Boolgoor- 
jov, of Marash, Turkey ; Secretary Clark, of the A 
B. C. F. M.; Rev. H. N. Bamua^ D.D., of Turkey; 
Rev. W. A. Farnsworth, D.D., of Turkey ; Presi- 
dent Joseph Ward, D.D.,of Yankton Collie, Dakota. 

Familiar Addresses, on practical qnestions re- 
lating to pastoral life, have been given by the follow- 
ing clergymen, invited by the Students : Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzte, D.D., of Cambridge ; Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot, Travers City, Mich.; Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
D.D., Boston ; Rev. A. S. Chesebrongh, D.D., Say- 
brook, Ct. 

Examining Committee: Rev. Kdwin P. Par- 
ker, D.D., Hartford, Ct. ; President Ezra Brainerd, 
Middlebury, Vt. ; Rev. Edward G. Selden, Spring- 
field; Rev. John G. Taylor, Melrose Highlands; 
Rev. George E. Hall, Dover, N.H. ; Rev. WiUiam 
P. Fisher, Brunswick, Me. 

Honorary Scholarships have been awarded 
to twenty members of the Senior, Middle, and Junior 
Classes. The subjects of examination were : 

Homiletics : The use of the Imagination in Preach- 
ing. 

Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences : 
Does Science corroborate the Biblical Narrative of 
Creation ? 

Church History : The influence of Mohammedan- 
ism on Morals and Education ; — Augustine's Con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God : A Study of the Be 
Civitate Dei ; — Characteristics of the Puritan The- 
ology of the Seventeenth Century. 

Biblical Theology: The Christology of John and 
that of Paul compared. 

Systematic Theohgy: The Relation of the Hu- 
manity of Christ to the Doctrine of His Person. 

Biblical History: The Family under the Theoc- 
racy. 

Hebrew, etc. : Aramaic, Daniel ii.-vii. ; Selections 
from Targums in Merx's Chrestomathy. 
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Jfeio Te$tamtnt Greek: The Gospel of John ; its 
Style, Aulhenticily. and Office. 

Old Teilamrnl Srminaiy: The work of the Sem- 
inan/ during ihe past yeiir haa been the critical 
analyaia of Genesis i.-ixx., and the ititerpretatioa 
of the Moabite inscription of King Mesha and of 
the Si loam iiiBcription. 

Semifie iMiiguaget : Instruction hat been giveuin 
the Semitic language.i as follows : Arabic ; the Ko- 
ran, Suras, 12. I, -2, with lectures on the life of Mo- 
liammed and Koran, — intro<luction (iwo hours, till 
Christmas); Arabic prose writers, using the Beirut 
Chrestomathy filn^giiiii 'l-Adub (once a week, Janu- 
»ry to June); Arnmm'c ; Grammar, Daniel, Tar- 
gums (two hours. January to June). 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Tlie next Seminary Year begins Tliursday, 
Sept. G. liGCtiires to the Middle and Junior 
Classes begin Friday, jiept. 7 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 10. Work with the Ad- 
vanced Class Ijegiiison Tuesday, Sept 11. 

The SoiTHWORTH Lectures om Coxcrega- 
TrosALiSM. These lectures have been delivered 
this year to all tlic classes by Professor Samuel 
Harris, D.D., LL.D.,of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary. The principles and methods of Congre- 
gationalJEm were exhibited in their connection 
-with tlic biblical doctrine of the church. 

The Wikkley Lectureship. Professor E. 
Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., has accepted 
the appointment of Winkley fjecturer for the 
next year. Subject: "Some Special Bearings 
of Political Economy upon Ethics." 

The Rev. Wiixiam H. Ryder, Associate 
Professor (elect) of Sacred Literature, is ex- 
pected to enter on the duties of his otiico at 
the opening of the next Seminary Year. 



TuE Winkley Fellowship (six hundred 

dollars annually) has been awarded to Mr. 

Calvin Montnguo Clark, of the Graduating 
Class. 

The Sesilvarv Fellowship. Tliis Fellowship 
(six hundred dollars annually) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

Advanced Class, 1888-Jj9. Each member 
of the Advanced Class chooses the studies he 
wishes to pursue during the year, subject to 
the approval of the Faculty, and receives from 
the Professors, in the departments chosen, per- 
sonal direction and assistance. Special facilities 
are afforded for private reading and research, 
and some of the resulls of productive work are 
given in Essays which the students arc expected 
to prepare, and a synopsis of which is printed 
in the liullctin published under the su|iervision 
of the Faculty. Phihilogical studies are directed 
by Professors Ryder and Moore ; theological, 
by Professors Harris, Uincks, and Gulliver; 
historical, by Professoi's Smylli and Taylor; 
liomilelical and elocutioiiary, by Professors 
Tucker and Churchill. The following sub- 
jects are suggested for special study. Others 
can be chuseti, if preferred. Recent Discussions 
of the Apocalypse ; the more important Lives 
of Clirist, especially Neander's and Weiss's 
(Professor Hincks). Dorncr's Theology, and 
Dorner's and Wundl's Ethics : also special 
Studies in Inspiration and Atonement (Profes- 
sor Harris) ; Kueiien's History of the Religion 
of Israel, Stade's Gescliiclite des Volkos Israel, 
The Cuneiform Inscription of Shahnanescr II. 
(Professor Taylor) ; The Eiiglish Pulpit from 
the Rise of" Evangelicalism," Mclliods of Social 
Reform in the United States as determined by- 
Political Conditions (Professor Tucker); His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
Mediaeval and Modern Eras, History of Chris- 
tian Charily in the Ancient and Mediaeval Eras 
(Professor Smyth) ; The Science of Cogoitiou 
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in roccnt discu^^si()n, (^See announcement of 
Optional Couri^cs,) Historical Inquiry as to the 
Results of the Dogmatic, Rationalistic, and 
Scientific Methods respectively in Theology 
(Professor Gulliver) ; Tlie Fourth Gospel, its 
relations with the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Philosophical Systems of the First Century 
(Professor Ryder) : Jewish Literature outside 
the Canon: A|)()crypha, Jewish Apocalypses; 
Introduction to the Mishna (Professor Moore). 
Monthly meetings with the Faculty for the 
purpose of discussing toj)ics presented by mem- 
l)ers of the Class are held, so far as practicable, 
during the Full and Winter Sessions. Oppor- 
tunity is given for instruction in Arabic, Syriac, 
Assyrian, and other cognate Oriental languages. 
Professors Churchill and Tucker arrange for 
the criticism of sermons with those of the Class 
who so elect. Professor Hincks suggests to 
any who so desire, subjects for investigation in 
Biblical Theology. 

The optional courses offered to the under- 
graduate students are open to members of the 
Advanced Class. 

OPTIONAL STUDIES 

IN THB UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. 

Professor Harris offers during the Second 
Session a course of lectures on the Christian 
Theory of Ethics, with accompanying examina- 
tion of opposing theories. 

Professor Gulliver offers a course of lectures 
during the first Session on the Theories of 
Cognition since DesCartes, as bearing upon 
Christian Theology. 

Professor Moore offers regular courses in the 
Semitic languages as follows: First Session, 
two hours a week, beginners in Syriac — Nestle's i 



Grammar. Second and third Sessions, two 
hours a week, beginners in Arabic — Socin's 
Grammar ; one hour a week, Hebrew Gram- 
mar, D. Kimchi^s Miklol. 

An Old Testament Seminary meets weekly 
(two hours) under the direction of Professor 
Moore for cursory reading and the discussion 
of literary and critical questions. Students 
|)Ossessing the requisite proficiency in Hebrew 
are admitted, at the judgment of the director. 

Professor Taylor offers instruction to mem- 
bers of the Middle and Senior Classes during 
the First Session in the Elements of the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Hieroglyphs. He will read 
once a week in the Third Session, with mem- 
bers of the same classes, either the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Peshito version, or selections 
from the more familiar Phoenician, Egyptian, 
and Assyrian Inscriptions affecting Oriental 
Archaeology and Jewish History. 

Professor Hincks will read some recent Ger- 
man treatise in the department of New Testa- 
ment Introduction, with students desirous of 
gaining increased familiarity with the German 
language. The critical positions of the author 
will be discussed. 

* 

Additions to the Seminary Library. The 
Library numbers upwards of 45,000 volumes, 
more than 700 having been added in the last 
library year. The number of pamphlets is 
roughly estimated at 17,000. 

Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.30 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminarj Bulletiii is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained at the Andover Book-store ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 



FACULTY. 

HEV. EDWARDS A. PARK, 

Profeflsor Emeritiu of Chriitian Theology. 

HEV. AUSTIN PHELPS, 

Professor Emeritiu of Sacred Rbetorio. 

REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER, 

Stone Professor of the Kelations of Christianity to the 
Secalar Sciences. 

lUEV. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

Brown Profisssor of Ecclesiastical History, and President 
of the Facalty. 

REV. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 

Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and Lecturer on 
Pastoral Theology. 

REV. JOHN P. TAYLOR, 

Taylor Professor of Biblical Theology and History. (As- 
signed to Biblical Hist, and Oriental Archaeology.) 

REV. J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, 
Jones Professor of Elocution. 

REV. GEORGE HARRIS, 

Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. 

REV. EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 

Smith Professor of Biblical Theology. 

REV. WILLIAM H. RYDER, 

Associate Professor of Sacred Literatare. 

REV. GEORGE F. MOORE, 

Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and 
literatare. 

REV. WILLIAM L. ROPES, 

Librarian. 



LECTURERS. 

PROF. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., 

Winkley Lecturer on Some Special Bearings of Political 
Economy upon Ethics. 

REV. DANIEL CROSBY GREENE, D.D., 
Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 

ADVANCED CLASS. 

REV. MYRON WINSLOW ADAMS, Miss Woods's. 
Dartmouth College, 1B81 ; Hartford Seminary, 1894. 

♦WILLIS AUSTIN ANDERSON, Mr. Anderson's. 
Kalamazoo College, 1882; Audover Seminary, 1888. 

EDWARD HERRICK CHANDLER, 28 P. H. 

Yale UniTersity, 1885; Andover Seminary, 1888. 

CALVIN MONTAGUE CLARK, Berlin, Germany. 
Williams College. 1881; AndoTer Seminary, 1888. 
(On the Winkley Fellowship.) 

REV. WALTER ALLEN EVANS, Mr. Baldwin's. 
Northwestern Univ., 1882. Garrett »iblical Inst., 1884. 

KEIZO KOYANO, 22 B. H. 

Amherst College, 1885; Andover Seminary, 1888. 

DAVIE BUTLER PRATT, New York, N. Y . 

Williams College, 1883; Andover Seminary, 1887. 
(On the Seminary Fellowship.) 

nOVHANNES KEVORK SANTIKLAJf, 18 P. H. 

Euphrates College. 1888; Andover Seminary, 1888. 

ROBERT ARCHEY WOODS, 9 P. H. 

Amherst College, 1886; Andover Seminary. 

• Died, January 21, 1889. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES. 

Professor E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., 
LL.D., Winkley Lecturer. Some Special 
Bearings of Political Economy upon Ethics. 

Lecture L The Social Body, The ques- 
tion stated. Its importance. Popular views 
of the nature of society are nominalistic, indi- 
vidualistic, underrating the significance of our 
life in and through one another. History of 
this error. Locke largely responsible for its 
prevalence. The philosopheme of a law of 
nature. The origin, history, and meaning of 
this. The idea of a state of nature anterior to 
society. Views of various authors. Influence 
of Christianity upon the doctrine. The tran- 
sition, by contrast, to a state of culture. In 
some sense the state of nature remains. The 
common philosophy of natural rights. All 
these notions parts of the same theory. Criti- 
cism of this. Society is not, as it supposes, a 
composUum^ but a totum. Society is not the 
foe, but a helper of freedom, and of all whole- 
some individual development. Is or is not 
society an organism ? It is, in a sense. Anal- 
ogies and resemblances deeper than analogy. 
There is a social morphology. The social body, 
as such, possesses a life, and energizes toward 
ends. Such a view does not do away with 
finite personality, nor with the divine. The 
true doctrine of natural rights and of a state 
of nature. No specific right can be absolute. 
Wagner's law touching the increasing compass 
of the state's functions. Its truth shown from 
history. The ubiquity of the public power 
now. Its action natural so far as rational. 
The distinction between " natural " and " arti- 
ficial." Reaction of false sociology upon ethics 
and theology. What is the " general good " ? 
Egoistic trend of modern liberalism. 

Lecture II. Wealth. Wealth defined. Im- 
material entities may be wealth. All the 
categories of wealth spring from labor. What 
is called ^^ natural " wealth is not wealth proper. 



Wealth must also have utility. The utility 
of wealth not the highest form of utility. The 
^' catallactics " theory, which identifies wealth 
with exchangeables. Faults of this. National 
wealth and cosmic wealth. Exchange value 
no test of the amount of a community's wealth. 
This shown from examples. How to inventory 
the wealth of a nation or of the world ? Is 
land wealth ? Its original powers or properties 
not wealth, but so many conditions of wealth. 
Best thus to class also unearned increment. 
But improvements upon land are wealth. How 
wealth is produced. The creation of material 
goods simple. Less so that of immaterial. 
There is negative production, which consists in 
the prevention of loss. First class of the con- 
ditions of production : nature and labor. The 
elements of labor. All labor at once physical 
and intellectual. Some labor is only techni- 
cally productive. Some productive for indi- 
viduals but not for society. The second class 
of conditions : capital and social organization. 
Kinds of capital. Relation of capital to labor. 
Social organization and the state. Economic 
importance of both. The third class of condi- 
tions too numerous even to be named in full. 
The labor force. Birth-rate and death-rate. 
Hardiness, proportion of idlers, numerical 
relation of the sexes. Physical and topograph- 
ical conditions favorable to wealth. Labor- 
saving inventions. These are often unem- 
bodied. The organization of labor. 

Lecture IIL Economic Evolution. Eco- 
nomic change ceaselessly going on. Dying out 
of the China trade. What causes these changes ? 
The sources of our knowledge of them in past 
times. Primeval man low down economically. 
The stages of evolution since. Irregularity. 
The hunting and fishing stage. Dependence 
upon nature as yet. Communism also. The 
early American Indians. Slavery was not pri- 
mordial. Earliest population sparce. War at 
first a necessity. Differences between hunter- 
folk and fisher-folk. Examples. The pastoral 
stage. Why this is also nomadic. Slavery 
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and classes now begin. Wealth increases. 
Rise of political institutions. Initial civiliza- 
tion. Examples. The agricultural stage. 
Fuller political organization. Ancillary in- 
dustries. The manufacturing and commercial 
stage. Civilization and cities. The arts, in- 
dustrial, mechanic, and fine. Modern and 
ancient peoples at this stage compared. Tlie 
rise of money. Progress of law and govern- 
ment. Social organization. Examples. The 
Gredit-and-/at5^Z;/aire stage. Caution : the 
stages overlap. The value of this lecture for 
the subsequent ones. 

Lectube IV. Population. Thomas Robert 
Malthus and his work. How his essay on 
population originated. Its doctrine : popula- 
tion necessarily tends to outrun subsistence. 
Darwin a pupil of Malthus. The question of a 
^^ natural" rate of human increase. Malthus 
reasoned from the growth of population in the 
United States towards 1800 which was not 
normal, but abnormal. Israel in Egypt. Rate 
of increase in China ; in Europe. Malthus's 
erroneous modes of calculation. Present out- 
look for the United States and for Europe. 
These results applied backward. The law of 
diminishing return, of which Malthus had some 
idea, is true. The question of man's food- 
supply. Henry George and Kropotkin on this. 
Possibilities of agriculture great, but insufficient 
Even standing room would fail at last. Only 
education and religion can keep society from 
catastrophe. 

Lecture V. The Plaint. Is there wrong 
in the distribution of society's earnings. Need 
of caution in discussing the question. Do not 
sneer at agitators. Poverty not necessarily a 
condemnation of our economic regime. That 
evils seem, or even are, inevitable should not 
estop criticism. There is much wealth which 
does not spring from economic merit. Taking 
of interest not condemnable. But a good 
deal of speculation is. Economic parasites. 
Fortunes often gotten by mere chance. Vicious 
mouoply very common. Unfair legislation. 



Fluctuations in the value of money effect 
robbery. Much poverty not caused by econo- 
mic demerit. The army of the workless. 
Are the jx>or growing poorer? In power to 
supply mere bodily wants they are not ; but 
they are relatively to the average of temporal 
well-being. Evils of the wages system. Cross- 
purposes in production. These deplete wealth, 
and often harm or ruin the laboring man 
through no fault of his. Idle wealth and busi- 
ness immorality. The immoral tendency of 
great wealth. How massed capital menaces 
society. Government cannot alone cure these 
ills, but may be made to help greatly. 

Lecture VI. Laissez-faire. Criticism of 
this doctrine needed. Such criticism no re- 
flection upon individuals. Laisaez-faire ideas 
and practices have wrought great good. We 
have seen that economic systems are transitory ; 
also that economics is intimately bound up 
with sociology at large. The real meaning of 
laiasez'/aire. The error of assuming it to be 
an ethical principle. General and private good 
certainly concur in the main. Just as cer- 
tainly, so far as this life is concerned, they do 
not always concur. Selfishness as a motive 
to be distinguished from personal initiative. 
Selfishness explains much, but far from all, in 
social life. State socialism in England and in 
the United States. The function of govern- 
ment. The "trust" movement to prove per- 
manent. 

Lecture VII. Ne laisaez paa/aire. Social- 
ism deserves study. Definition of socialism. 
It differs from communism and from anarchism. 
Political romances. Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Owen, Proudhon, and Louis Blanc. Contem- 
porary socialism. Rodbertus its best ex- 
pounder. Wherein ? Popular socialism leans 
to communism. Marx and Bakunin. Theo- 
retic anarchism is peaceable, not warlike. Its 
essence. Marx on social evolution. Bakunin*s 
career. Rodbertus's career, and his theory of 
crises. His system in general. State entre- 
preneurship. Labor-time money. The time- 
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scale for labor. The good expected from the 
system. Admissions and criticism. The labor- 
value fallacy. Errors of the time valuation. 
Gases of scarcity and glut. Variations of 
labor-cost witli periods. Appreciation of time- 
tickets long outstanding. The question of in- 
terest. Tyranny, or else bad distribution of 
labor, would exist. Constant re-labelling 
would be necessary. Would there be foreign 
trade ? Large moral demand on public ser- 
vants. Indolence certain. Economic merit 
would be disregarded and enterprise repressed. 
Lecture VIII. Hope ? The old path still 
to be trodden in the main, but cleared of its 
w^orst obstructions. Perfect economic felicity 
not to be expected. Carlyle. Giovagnoli. 
Good is to come piecemeal, not by a single 
stroke of policy. Legislation no panacea, nor 
the restriction of immigration, nor^Tolstoi-ism," 
nor '^Toynbee-ism." Vicious charity and organ- 
ized charity. Shorter hours. Two sides to the 
question. Gunton^s thought analyzed, and in 
part approved. Strikes. Co-operation. Pro- 
fits are falling. So is interest. Statistics. 
The j)0ssibility of imparting steadiness to 
money values. We are to have juster taxa^ 
tion. Henry George's theories. Better ad- 
ministration coming. Temperance. Peace. 
Education, especially in industry and thrift. 
Less idle wealth. Trusts have a good side, and 
some are innocuous. A check to them 
exists where competition is possible, but there 
are dangerous ones. Regulation or assump- 
tion by the state is in store for these. Various 
economies. Conclusion . 

Rev. Daniel Crosby Greene, D.D., Hyde Lec- 
turer on Foreign Missions for 1889. 

First Lecture. Missionary Organization, 
I. The Relation of the Missionary Society to 
the Churches which sustain it. The relation 
should be such as will foster a sense of owner- 
ship in the work. The need of some plan by 
which the churches can control the policy of the 
society ; should be no insuperable difficulty in 



finding a plan which, in the case of the A.B.C. 
F.M., would safeguard the financial interests 
hivolved, and at the same time secure this end. 
Such a plan would testify to a deepening inter- 
est in the missionary work, and could not fail 
to exert a healthful influence upon it. 

II. Relation of the Missionary to the Society. 
(1) The amenability of the missionary to the 
society must be recognized. The old theory 
that the missionary goes abroad in the dis- 
charge of his own personal duty does not dif- 
ferentiate him from other Christian workers ; 
he is a representative of the churches ; their 
relation to him not merely auxiliary. The 
missionary force should l>e a well-organized 
army. The missionary must, however, be con- 
sidered a specialist, and allowed large liberty. 
The help of the managing board often necess- 
ary. (2) How exercised ? a. The authority 
of the board should l)e exercised through the 
mission. The mediate authority of the mission 
must be respected by managing boards, what- 
ever may be the special form of the organiza- 
tion of the mission. Examples of different 
forms of organization, b. The managing board 
should make use of deputation. Great preju- 
dice against deputations ; tendency to cre> 
ate crises in the work. This should be 
obviated by making them a part of the system. 
Such regular deputations would be helpful to 
the board, to the missionaries, and to the native 
Christians ; a valuable defence against current 
slanders ; should not attempt to exercise 
authority. To provide for such inspections, 
the secretarial force should be increased, so 
that each of the more accessible missions may 
be visited every two years. Deputations should 
consist of a secretary, and some prominent 
person, clergyman or layman, outside of 
the executive committee, with whom should 
be associated, when feasible, some suit- 
able person from among the foreign resi- 
dents in each country visited. This deputa- 
tion should make and publish in the local 
journals a special report at the conclusion of 
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each visit. The cost would be more than off- 
set by the increased confidence. 

IIL Tlie relation of the Missionary to the 
Mission. The decision of the mission must be 
respected ; majority must rule ; care must be 
taken to guard individual rights, and not to 
weaken the sense of personal responsibility. 

Second Lecture. The Foreign Oommuniiies 
in Japan, Importance of the subject; ad- 
vantages in treating it specifically. 

I. The Political Status of these Communi- 
ties. Large transient population. Residents, 
exclusive of Chinese, at last report 2889, rep- 
resenting fifteen different nationalities. Extra 
territoriality. Effect in nullifying municipal 
laws. "Most-highly-favored-nation clause" of 
treaties a hinderance to mission ; under it, each 
treaty power hasagi/a^tvetoupon all proposed 
revisions. Consular tribunals. No efficient 
control of the criminal classes. Advantages of 
the system to foreigners not to be compared 
with the gross injustice to the Japanese in- 
volved in it. Propositions looking towards the 
abrogation of the system. Foreign residents 
generally opposed to a radical change. These 
arrangements sometimes a convenience to the 
missionary, but on the whole a serious hin- 
derance. Far better for him to be on an equal 
footing with the Japanese before the law. 

n. Character of the Communities. Their 
intellectual life ; scientific societies. Religious 
life. Commercial spirit; immorality; hostile 
attitude toward missionary work. 

lU. Their Lifluence. The more intelligent 
Japanese not dependent upon the foreign com- 
munities for their religious opinions, still much 
harm is done. Prof. Rein's opinion. A better 
side. These communities have embodied cer- 
tain high ideals: (1) Regarding the social 
status of woman ; stress laid upon female ed- 
ucation ; (2) Regarding the family ; (3) R^ 
garding individual rights. (4) Regarding 
the administration of justice; the consular 
tribunals not perfect, but on the whole, their 
influence has been healthful ; improvement in 



morality. Inci-eased influence of religion dur- 
ing recent years. 

Third Lecture. The ReligionB of Japan, 
The religious condition of missionary lands 
must be studied, but it is not necessary that 
every missionary should l>e a specialist in this 
department We must distinguish between 
the principles of these religions as deduced 
from a study of their literature and the im- 
pression they make upon the masses who ac- 
cept them. Many of these religions have ren- 
dered, and are still rendering good service. No 
hard and fast lines between the religions of 
Japan ; census statistics of little value. 

I. Shintoism. Indebtedness to the researches 
of Mr. E. M. Satow. Perhaps brought from 
the continent by the Japanese race. Japanese 
traditions of their origin, linguistic argument. 
Historic period begins not earlier than 400 a.d. 
Earliest records 712 a.d. Introduction of Chi- 
nese literature. Buddhism introduced in sixth 
century, perhaps as early as 552 a.d. Inter- 
mixture of Buddhism and Shintoism. Ascend- 
ency of Buddhism. Difficulty of ascertaining 
the precise tenets of the primeval Shintoism. 
Revival of the Shinto faith in 18th and early 
part of the 19th centuries. Influence upon the 
downfall of feudalism. Value of the linguistic 
studies of these reformers. Their hostilitv to 
Chinese ethics. In their view, Shinto ethics 
consisted simply in obedience to the Mikado. 
The strength of the movement lay in the grow- 
ing hostility to the Tokugawa dynasty of Sho* 
guns, and the aim of its supporters was to 
strengthen the Mikado's authority. The Jap- 
anese cosmogony. The Shinto temples. Doc- 
truial features : (a) It embodies a polytheism 
probably based on ancestral worship ; (b) a du- 
alistic doctrine of evil ; (c) it assumes rather 
than teaches the immortality of the soul ; (d) 
it teaches, in its older forms, a fairly just doc- 
trine of sin ; (c) a doctrine of atonement. No 
strong hold upon the people. 

II. Confucianism. The term used in its 
narrower sense. Rather to be called a system 
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of ethics than a religion ; on its religious side 
agnostic, though ready to ally itself with relig- 
ious systems. Centres about the doctrine of 
the five virtues — benevolence, probity, proprie- 
ty, intelligence, and truthfulness, — and the five 
relations — prince and retainer, husband and 
wife, parent and child, older and younger broth 
er, friend and friend. Stress is always upon the 
duties of the inferior. Evil fruits of this un- 
balanced teaching, strengthens tyranny, the 
patria poiestaSy etc. Such teaching comes into 
conflict with the Christian conception of soci- 
ety. Necessities of government have led to 
many changes which are inconsistent with a 
strict interpretation of Confucian principles. 
The exigencies of the new social order must 
soon lead to the practical abandonment of this 
philosophy. A return to the old political and 
social ideas no longer possible. Not the less a 
victory for Christianity, because the result in 
large degree of other than distinctively reli- 
gious influences. 

III. Buddhism. Byno means a dead religion. 
Its marvellous power of adaptation to the char- 
acter of the diflerent peoples who accept it. 
The two principal divisions of Buddhism, north- 
ern and southern. Great diflerence in doctrine. 
The northern, to which Japanese Buddhism be- 
longs, shows a tendency toward theism ; its 
changes constitute an important concession to 
craving of man for a personal Deity ; upon the 
common people, at least, its influence is practi- 
cally polytheistic. Man's sin and weakness 
are recognized, and a future state of sensuous 
enjoyment is promised to the faithful. Sketch 
of the history of Japanese Buddhism. The in- 
fluence of the priesthood upon society; it taught 
new methods of agriculture, etc., fostered 
literature and art. May be called the author 
of Japanese civilization. Formation of new 
sects. Alliance with Shintoism. Rapid spread 
soon included all classes of society. Reformed 
Buddhism of Shinran originated in the thir- 
teenth century. Select this form for special 
remark, because it constitutes probably the 



widest departure from orthodox lines. Indebt- 
edness to Mr. Troup of the British Civil Service. 
Shinran taught that there are four methods of 
salvation : (1 and 2) By various religious ob- 
servances ; (3) by faith in one's own power ; 
(4) by dependence upon the power of Amida 
Buddha. He did not condemn other methods 
but taught that the speediest and only method 
suited to the age was that l)y faith in Amida. 
This doctrine derived from a so-called seven- 
teenth vow of the Greater Sutra. This sect 
suffered less from the breaking up of feu- 
dalism than others, and controls large revenues ; 
still has flourishing schools, and among its 
priests men of much learning, some of whoni 
have studied abroad. This sect makes much 
of preaching, and of recent years seems to have 
borrowed the methods of the Christian preach- 
ers. The character of this preaching illus- 
trated by an account of an actual sermon on 
importance of faith : (1) Its value at death ; 
(2) the importance of the immediate exercise 
of faith in view of the uncertainty of life ; (8) 
the present uses of faith. This discourse as- 
sumes the personal character of Amida. The 
whole treatment of the subject compels us to 
understand a faith in a person who wills to 
save those who trust in him. The desire of 
immortality it presupposes is not that which 
the doctrine of Karma teaches, but is clearly 
one of conscious existence. The strength of 
the new Buddhism lies here. Strictly speakings 
one might almost say, it is not Buddhism at 
all. What is to be the future of this form of 
Buddhism ? The fruits of the recent revival 
have been chiefly reaped by this sect, but its 
gains do not equal those of Christianity. Some- 
thing more than a revival of the old faith need- 
ed. History suggests the probability of a new 
adaptation whicli may perhaps be analogous to 
the Brahmo Somaj movement in India. With- 
out some such change, Japanese Buddhism can 
hardly stand the influence of Western thought. 
Christianity dominates Western thought. Two 
inciderUal lessons : (1) That the Japanese are 
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not lacking in the sense of personality ; the 
changes forced upon Buddhism, its alliance 
with Shintoism, and the reforms of Shinrau are 
the result of the strong assertion of the idea of 
personality. (2) That the Japanese are a re- 
ligious people ; they have been intensely occu- 
pied with religious thoughts. The general lea- 
son : that there is little need of attacking the 
old faiths. They have done much good in the 
past They are disintegrating almost too rap- 
idly. The great effort should l)e to push for- 
ward the missionary work, so that Christianity 
take their place, with its clearer light and 
richer blessing. 

Fourth Lbcture. The Educational Depart- 
ment of the Miasionary Work. Introduction. 
The Apostolic missions as a model. Need of dis- 
crimination between what was temporary 
and what was of general application. Undue 
prominence has often been given to itinerancy, 
and too little to Christian education. China 
Inland Mission. No evidence that the Apostles 
intended to teach any particular method. 
Great change in the circumstances of the 
church. Important preparatory work done by 
the Jews of the Dispersion. Stress laid by the 
Apostles on witness-bearing before Jewish or 
quasi Jewish communities to the Messiahship 
of Jesus. Frequent journeys natural then, 
but not now, for a large preparatory work 
must be done by personal contact with the 
people. The church then poor and despised, 
now it possesses wealth, learning, and large 
social and political influence. It has no right 
now to go empty handed, but must give freely of 
its richest gifts. The methods of the Salvation 
Army in India not consistent with the changed 
condition of the church. Too much stress 
must not be laid on racial differences. 

I. The history of missionary work shows the 
importance of the educational element: (1) 
The influence of the Protestant idea led to the 
establishment of schools ; every Christian 
must read the Bible for himself. (2) The 
necessity for providing pastors led to the 
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opening of training schools. (3) The desire to 
secure personal contact with the natives, es- 
pecially with the children, led to a large multi- 
plication of elementary schools. (4) It was 
found that there was a great demand for higher 
education, and that this opened a new sphere 
for Chribtiun influence. Students of mission 
schools often drawn away while immature in 
Christian character, and lost to the church. 
Closing of English schools in India in 1854. 
Change of opinion in recent years. Pressure 
in behalf of higher schools very strong. 
Need of exhibiting Christianity as the ally of 
learning. Competition with government 
schools in India. Success of Robert College. 

II. Present state of educational work. Col- 
leges in Turkey ; University system in India ; 
Affiliated colleges ; Relation to mission schools. 
Education in Japan : Public school system, 
common schools, middle schools, high middle 
schools, universities. Mission schools must flt 
this system. An American college an exotic. 
Mission schools generally of the middle and 
high middle school grade. The Doshiaha the 
prospective university ; liberality of native 
friends. Girls' schools rapidly increasing in 
number, and rising in grade. 

III. Religious influence : of educational 
work ; large accessions to churches from 
students of these schools. Criticism of schools 
in India often thoroughly unjust. Complex 
nature of the problem in India. Some of the 
schools seem to be doing all that can fairly 
be expected. Perhaps the more emphatic 
assertion of their Christian character, together 
with special care in the selection of teachers, 
and patience will bring increasingly good 
results. We have no right to abandon the 
attempt to advance Christian education be- 
cause of some serious discouragements. 

Fifth Lecture. The Relation of Missions 
to the Native Churches. This subject as- 
sumes great importance so soon as the native 
churches begin to realize their independent 
respoiisibility. Organization must come sooner 
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or later. Some well considered plan desirable 
from the outset. Convenient to merge in this 
discussion the strictly ecclesiastical and the 
evangelistic arrangements of the churches. 
The term mission used to include the indi- 
vidual missionaries. 

L Possible Theories of the Relation of Mis- 
sions to the Native Churches. These theories 
affected, generally controlled, by the views of 
church polity with which they are associated. 
(1) The churches subordinate to the mission 
or its head ; e.g. Roman Catholic missions ; 
missions of the Russian church. Partially 
true of Episcopal missions, which, however, 
are better classified with next division. (2) 
The missionaries and the churches unite in a 
local organization more or less subordinate to 
a foreign national church ; e.g. many Pre&- 
byterian, as well as Methodist missions. 
This usually regarded as a temporary expe- 
dient and a stepping-stone to (3) The mis- 
sionaries become members of a so-called 
national church on an equal footing with the 
native ministry ; e.g. the Union Presbyterian 
Church in Japan. (4) The missionaries while 
disclaiming authority are recognized as per- 
manent corresponding members of the native 
ecclesiastical gatherings, with full freedom of 
debate ; e.g. Congregationalist missionaries 
generally. (6) The missionaries have no 
permanent connection with the native eccle- 
siastical arrangements. 

II. Criticism of these Theories. Unnecessary 
to discuss the first two theories, were it not 
that some non-episcopal missionaries regard 
themselves as clothed with qtuiai Apostolic 
authority. Frequent use of the term bishop in 
describing their work. Difference in different 
countries with regard to this matter, but gen- 
erally it will be found to run counter to the 
national feeling. Trouble among the converts 
of Oreek church in Japan on this account. 
This theory lessens sense of responsibility on 
the part of the native Christians. The effort 
should be not so much to get things done as to 



got the native Christians to do them. The 
fifth theory is seemingly diametrically opposed 
to (1) and (2). Large influence of mis- 
sionaries. This influence should always be 
recognized in the ecclesiastical arrangements. 
While missionaries are present there can be no 
complete hidependence. Practically little dif- 
ference between (8) and (4). If (4) be 
adopted a plenipotentiary committee should 
represent the mission at all general gatherings. 
Unless there be such a committee (3) is better. 
The need of such a committee especially felt in 
connection with evangelistic and educational 
enterprises when financial aid is given. Such 
aid may be wisely given in aid of schools, though 
but rarely for needy students. May also be given 
in aid of evangelistic work, and in very ex- 
ceptional cases to churches. So far we have 
considered the machinery of missions. The 
spirit must be in harmony. Special remarks : 
(1) The relation of mission to the native 
churches should be that of a co-partnership ; 
often the native Christians have the larger, 
certainly the more permanent, interest; the 
advantage the native Christians have sometimes 
in their better point of view ; no absolute 
standard. (2) The relation should be one of 
perfect frankness; desirability of open mis- 
sion meetings. (3) The relation should be one 
of constant sympathy; a sympathetic nature a 
necessity to successful service. (4) A relation 
of unselfishness; the native Christians must 
increase, but the missionaries must decrease. 

Sixth Lecture. Missionary Comity. Great 
attention paid to this subject at missionary 
conferences. Value of such discussions. In- 
stances of deliberate violation relatively rare. 
Relations of missionaries of different boards 
usually most happy. In cases of controversy 
the personal element not prominent. Mis- 
sionary reunions. 

I. Statement of the difficulties to be met. 
The most serious troubles those which result 
from the growth of the native organizations; 
more difficult because of the larger numbers 
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inyolved and the diminished sense of unity. 
Japan on account of its relatively small area, 
the large number of societies interested, and 
the rapid growth of the work, furnishes a good 
field for the study of this question. Thirty- 
one societies, including three Bible societies, 
at work in Japan. Not far from 30,000 
Christians widely distributed. Most serious 
conflicts are naturally between the larger 
bodies ; e.g. the Presbyterian and Gongrega- 
tionalists in the sharpest competition. lUus. 
trations. Great waste of money and force. 

U. How to meet these difficulties. Three 
methods have been proposed : (1) Geographi- 
cal division of the field ; helpful in large 
fields and during immature stage of the work ; 
certainly some plan of this sort should be 
adopted by Bible societies, unless they can 
work by means of a syndicate, which would be 
better ; for strictly missionary societies in 
smaller countries, or at an advanced stage of 
the work, not feasible; movement of popula- 
tion prevents success ; desire of all denomina- 
tions to be represented in the capital, and later 
in other large cities, must lead to failure ; 
it is, however, extremely desirable that all 
missionary societies should refuse to enter 
fields already occupied ; e.g. Gorea too small 
for the occupation of other societies than are 
now engaged there. (2) An alliance; some 
hopeful of a general alliance of all or many 
evangelical societies ; much good to be hoped 
from cultivating friendly relations, but not 
from definite alliances ; the insuperable dif- 
culty that those who make the agreements 
have no power to enforce them ; in the 
opinion of many alliances would be the fruit- 
ful source of misunderstandings. (3) Gonsoli- 
dation ; not always feasible, but should be 
favored ; among members of the same eccle- 
siastical families natural ; by this means the 
twenty-nine missionary societies work in con- 
nection with only sixteen or seventeen dif- 
ferent church organizations ; movements on 
foot give fair promise of reducing the number 



to ten, some of them very small ; with due 
encouragement from home churches the number 
might be still farther reduced ; such a reduc- 
tion would promote economy both of men and 
money, and give increased efficiency ; it is to 
be honied that such movements will not be 
impeded l)y the adverse influence of the home 
churches. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 

BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

EssAT I. Rev. Myron W. Adams. Some Re- 
cent Theories on the Composition of Deuter- 
onomy. 

Our purpose in this essay is as follows : 1. To 
state the views now prevailing among continental 
scholars as to the composition of Deuteronomy. 
2. To state the positions taken by certain French 
scholars who have recently attacked the above- 
mentioned views. 3. To consider the value of 
this recent critcism. 

I. The views now prevailing among continental 
scholars as to the composition of Deuteronomy. 

We first give the analysis of "the book, as presented 
by the leading scholars of the prevailing school, and 
then note some of their principal positions. 

1. The analysis, as given by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Kittel [This is 
presented in detail, in such a manner as to show the 
agreements and variations of these scholars, even to 
parts of a verse.] 

2. On examination, we observe the substantial 
agreement of these scholars as to the composition 
of Deuteronomy. Their leading positions we will 
briefly notice, having in mind Kuenen as a fair rep- 
resentative. 

Of the four chief elements in the Ilexateuch (J, 
E, D, P) the Deuteronomic (D) occupies the greater 
part of Deuteronomy, and is also traceable in Joshua. 
The central element of Deuteronomy is chapters xii.- 
XX vi. This section is composed of laws, throughout 
its whole extent. These laws are in form addressed 
to the people for their guidance after the occupation 
of Canaan, and touch upon a great variety of topics, 
both in the domain of worship (emphasizing promi- 
nently its centralization) and also of public and pri- 
vate life. While there may be in this collection of 
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laws more or less of interpolatution and disorder, it 
is vet substantially a single whole. It has a marked 
and definite style, unity of purpose, oneness of author- 
ship. It constitutes the basis, for whose sake the 
other Deuteronomic elements exist, and by compar- 
ison with which they are to be ascertained. 

Chapters i. - xi. contain two introductions to the 
code of chapters xii. - xxvi. Of these introductions, 
the second (iv. 44 - xi. 32) is by all these critics 
admitted to be the more original. Indeed, with the 
exception of Wellhausen (and perhaps Delitzsch), 
they regard it as coming from the same hand as the 
code itself. The stand-point of the two is the same. 
Id their present form they are a unit, one single hor- 
tatory and legal discourse put into the mouth of 
Moses, of which iv. 44-49 is the preamble. The 
considerations urged by Wellhausen in favor of a 
separate authorship of this introduction (as its horta- 
tory character, its diffuseness, its author's attitude to 
a written code before him) do not affect the general 
agreement of this school of critics as to the harmony 
of stand-point throughout chapters v.- xxvi. 

A second intn>duction is formed by i. 6 - iv. 40, 
with i. 1-5 as its preamble. In language and style 
this is plainly Deuteronomic, indeed many scholars, 
as Knobel, Graf, Kosters, Kleinert, regard it as 
from the same hand as chapters v. - xxvi. Dill- 
mann and Kittel also, of the critics whose analysis 
we have given, regard this passage as originally by 
the author of chapters v. - xxvi. Dillmann has a 
peculiar theory, that chapter iv. was originally lo- 
cated after chapter xxvi., and that chapters i. - iii. 
were at first a synopsis of the history in J E (which 
we still possess in Exodus and Numbers). These 
originals the Deuteronomic redactor ( R'*) worked 
over into their present form as a single speech in 
the mouth of Moses, making the necessary changes 
from the third to the second })er80D of the verb, 
changing the location of chapter iv., and introducing 
a few historical notes. 

Kuenen, on the other band (and with him agree 
Wellhausen and Delitzsch), regards the two intro- 
ductions as of different authorship. He explains 
the great similarity of style as the result of imita- 
tion, and calls attention to certain differences in 
their stand-point. 

Looking at the analysis as presented by these 
critics of the prevailing school, in the Utter chapters 



of Deuteronomy, we see somewhat less of agreement. 
In chapter xxvii. considerable redaction enters in, 
according to Dillmann and Kuenen a trace of E 
also (vs. 5 - 7a), and our critics differ. On chapter 
xxviii. however, they again unite, regarding it as an 
original Deuteronomic element. The same also is 
true of the passage, chapters xxix. - xxx. (save that 
Dillmann regards it as expanded by R** from a Deu- 
terononomic original). The earlier part of chapter 
xxxi. is also agreed upon as Deuteronomic But in 
the rest of the book, beginning at xxxi. 14, other 
elements come to prominence in the discussion. Con- 
siderable portions of E have been incorporated, a 
little of P, some traces (Dillmann much more than 
traces) of J. There has been redaction in the spirit 
of D ; but only a little, if any, that was originally 
Deuteronomic. 

How (and when, also, we might properly note 
in passing) were these various Deuteronomic ele- 
ments brought together into the form in which we 
now possess them ? We give here only one hy- 
pothesis, that of Wellhausen. In common with 
the other critics of this school, he regards chapters 
xii. - xxvi. as the central element of the book, 
being composed in or a little l)efore the time of 
Josiah, and used as the basis of Josiah's reformation. 
This code, Wellhausen supposes, attained circulation 
in two editions, each with its introduction and con- 
clusion. The respective introductions were i. - iv. 43, 
and iv. 44 - xi. 32 ; the conclusions, chapter xxvii., 
and chapters xxviii. - xxx. These were united into 
substantially the present form of our Deuteronomy 
(i.e. of chapters i. - xxx.) in the earlier part of the 
exile. 

II. The positions which certain French scholars 
have recently taken in opposition to the preceding 
views. 

Within the past few years, certain French schol- 
ars have taken exception to many of the results 
reached by the prevailing criticism, as respects both 
the composition and the date of Deuteronomy. The 
first of these was M. Gustave d'Eichthal, in Mi^ 
langes de critique bibiique, published posthumously io 
1886. He has been followed by M. Maurice Vemes, 
in a pamphlet in 1887, entitled Vhe nouvelle Ay- 
pathese sur la compontion et Vcrigine du Deutirth 
nome ; and M. L. Horst, in a series of articles appear- 
ing in Revue de Vhiitoire de religions^ entitled Etude 
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sur U DetUenmomey beginniDg in 1887. We will 
consider the theories of these scholars coucerning 
the oompositioD of Deateronomj. 

1. M. d'Eichthal was not a professional student 
in the department of Old Testament criticism. For 
this very reason, as indeed is often the case, his ob- 
servations have the more interest to us, since thej 
come with all the characteristics of freedom and 
originality. 

^* Deuteronomy, properly spiking," according 
to M. d'Eichthal, is composed of chapters i. — xxx. 
with xxxi. 9-13. The remainder of our Deuter- 
onomy is of a different nature, recounting the last 
acts and the death of Moses, and attaching itself 
naturally to the book of Numbers as its conclusion. 
The work of M. d'Eichthal is therefore confined to 
a close examination of chapters i. - xxx., xxxi. 9-13. 
It is his opinion that a rigorous criticism of Deu- 
teronomy has not been made ; hence he proposes to 
make such a criticism himself. The views of the 
prevailing school, in respect to both the composition 
and the date of the work, are by him vigorously at- 
tacked. His argument, so far as it bears on date, 
was by him left incomplete at his death. On the 
composition, however, the work is elaborately done. 
His differences from the prevailing school (Kuen- 
en and Reuss are to him its most prominent rep- 
resentatives) in respect to the composition, exist 
chiefly in two points. In the one, he believes it to 
be a mistake to hold the code of laws as the central 
element of the book, with the discourses as secondary. 
He would rather reverse the order of importance, 
regarding the doctrinal teaching of the discourses 
concerning Israel's supreme duty to the national God 
as of chief value, while the laws are rather '^ a prac- 
tical application," ^' a precious complement of the 
doctrinal teaching, which is and remains the prin- 
cipal element of the book." In the other point, he 
regards the ideas commonly held as to the substan- 
tial unity and homogeneousness of the book, to be 
entirely wrong. It is rather a book composed of 
yarioos pre-existing elements, which have been 
" brought together, cut, parcelled out, mixed " by the 
redactor, to serve bis purpose ; that purpose being, 
^ to fnmish to the community established at Jerusa- 
lem [in the times of Ezra and Nebemiah] a book of 
edificatioii particalarly appropriate- to its political 
and religious situation." 



M. d*Eichthal finds eight distinct docuraents, or 
sections. Leaving out of view minor details, they 
are as follows : 

(1) ** A first hortatory discourse" (i. 1-5; iv- 
1-40). 

(2) " A second hortatory discourse " (iv. 44-xi. 
32 after removing v. 4-28 ; ix. 9-20, 25-29 ; x. 1-5, 
10-11). 

(3) ^*A review of the principal events of the mi- 
gration " (i. 6- iii. 29, with the parts above re- 
moved). 

(4) ^' Programme of the blessings and curses 
which the Levites are to pronounce on mount Ebal " 
(xxvii. 11-26.) 

(5) '* Another series of blessings and curses " 
(xxviii. 1-68 ; xxx. 1-20). 

(6) ^' Promulgation of a covenant between Jeho- 
vah and his people in the land of Moab" (xxviii. 
69-xxix. 28; xxvi. 16-19). 

(7) " Collection of the laws called Deuteronomic " 
(xii.-xxvi). 

(8) "Epilogue" (xxxi. 9-13). 

We note some of M. d^EichthaFs observations on 
these sections. The first two, the hortatory dis- 
courses, are similar in character and purpose. They 
are both homilies composed by the Jewish teachers 
during or after the captivity, to correspond to the 
needs of the new situation of the Jews, and placed 
in the mouth of Moses to give them greater authority. 
Each is complete in itself. Their chief purpose is 
to glorify Jehovah, his law, and his people. In 
these discourses frequent use is made of the phrase 
^statutes and judgments" (with its variations). 
Obedience is urged to these ^^ statutes and judg- 
ments," which does not mean, however, an obedience 
to the laws given in chapters xii.-xxvi. Rather 
this phrase refers only to the one all -important 
statute requiring the exclusive worship of Jehovah^ 
to the proscription of all idolatrous worship. In no 
sense are these discourses dependent upon chapters 
xii. - xxvi. The difference of stand-point between 
these discourses and the ^' Review of the Migration," 
is also strongly emphasized. These discourses speak 
to the people of God's compact with you, of what 
you have seen. According to the stand-point of the 
^ Review," on the contrary (cf. also Numbers xiv. 
26-35), the generation with whom that compact was 
made had already died. The form in which these 
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discourses appear in our Deuteronomy is also dis- 
cussed by M. d'Eichthal. He notes in the case of 
the two preambles (i. 1-5 and iv. 44-49) that the 
second fits the discourse which follows it, while the 
first does not fit in its present place but is entirely 
appropriate Injfore the discourse uf the fourth chap- 
ter. He also ol>Berves that the second discourse is 
now interrupted by two fragments of the " Review,'* 
a document with which the redactor evidently took 
great liberty. 

This *' Review of the Migration," M. d'Eichthal's 
third section, is by him regarded as a separate 
recital of Israel's early history on the basis chiefly 
of the Jehovistic documents of Exodus and Numbers. 
He is tempted to characterize it as the first attempt 
at Bible History^ for the use of the new Palestinian 
community. The real beginning of this review has 
been lost, as is seen from the abruptness of its 
present lieginiiing (i. 9-18). By reason of the 
redactor's free use of it in other places (see above) 
it appears in our Deuteronomy in a considerably 
shortened form, and with the passage i. 9-18 mis- 
placed. 

The blessings and curses contained in Deuteronomy 
are by M. d'Eichthal put into two sections (his 
fourth and fifth). Of the former of these only a 
part of the original is preserved. The latter is a 
specimen of sacred eloquence, on a theme familiar 
to the Jews through experience, and showing in its 
parts very unequal literary merit. Section six pre- 
sents a covenant concluded in the land of Moab. 
Its author ignores any previous covenant (xxviii. 69 
being the work of the redactor). Section seven pre- 
sents a collection of laws, in two parts. The first 
part is composed of laws concerning worship, em- 
phasizing prominently its centralization. The second 
part is composed of civil laws of a character so 
humane, generous, and liberal that they could not 
have belonged to the epoch of Moses. We have 
already noted M. d'Eichthal's opposition to the pre- 
vailing view about the importance of this section. 
He says, " Nothing justifies the central place which 
it occupies in the traditional text ; we believe we 
have given it a more suitable place in putting it at 
the end of the other documents." 

2. M. Maurice Vernes examines the foregoing 
views in a pamphlet of fifty-three pages. He agrees 
with M. d'Eichthal (whose hypothesis as a whole he 



regards as remarkably fruitful) in the following im- 
portant points: In regarding the discourse (chapters 
v.-xi.) and the legislation (chapters xii. -xxvi.) as 
in the beginning two distinct works ; in exalting the 
importance of the hortatory part as giving a per- 
manent principle which the ages only exalt the 
more ; in regarding the phrase " statutes and judg- 
ments" (with its variations) as referring to the 
supreme obligation of love and worship to the 
national God (see espedally vi. 1-5) ; in regarding 
the story of the golden calf as interpolated in its 
present context. But he thinks that M. d'Eichthal 
has pressed too far the distinction of documents. 
For instance, he holds to the unity of chapters i. -iv., 
explaining the discrepancy urged by M. d'Eich- 
thal (whether the generation which came out of 
Egypt was now living or dead) as resulting possibly 
from the author's alternate use of two sources (Deu- 
teronomy V. f. and Numbers), not minding the con- 
tradiction. The review of the migration also he 
does not regard as a separate docunrent, thinking 
that the same reasons which according to M. d'Eich- 
thal would influence a redactor to use this recital 
would apply all the more in influencing an author 
to compose it. The decalogue he regards as belong- 
ing in its context. 

3. A more keen examination than those of MM. 
d'Eichthal and Vernes we find in the work of M. 
L. Horst. It is convenient for us to ^roup his 
more important results as follows : 

a. The review of the migration. Like M. 
d'Eichthal, M. Horst regards this as originally a 
piece by itself, which in our present Deuteronomy 
has undergone mutilation. Its beginning as we now 
have it is the passage i. 9-18, part of it has been 
employed in chapter v., a fragment has been inter- 
polated in chapters ix. and x. ; it is continued in the 
remainder of i. 6 - iii. 29 (a passage which has no 
reference to the law), this is succeeded by xxxi. 1-8, 
this by xxxi v., and perhaps the review may be also 
continued in Joshua. 

h. Chapter iv., and certain kindred hortatory 
fragments. We again find MM. d'Eichthal and 
Horst in agreement in separating chapter iv. from 
chapters i.-iii. In addition to the difference 
between the two passages in their point of view con- 
cerning the generation which is being addressed (see 
above), M. Horst also urges that there is no real 
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connection between them, only a simple juxtaposi- 
tion. Once only, in fact (iv. 21, see also DiUmann)^ 
does chapter iy. refer to a historic event mentioned 
in chapters i. - iii. Kindred to chapter iv. are cer- 
tain hortatory fragments in chapters vii. - xi. These 
fragments, which presuppose the law and are a sort 
of commentary upon it, have not had an inde- 
pendent existence, but were by their author directly 
interpolated into their context Chapter iv., in like 
manner, was introduced between the review of the 
migration and the laws, thus serving at once to 
round off the review and to make a more easy tran. 
sition from it to the code of laws. 

c. Chapters v.-xxvi. In its present form the 
chief object of this passage is to legitimize certain 
new laws. To give those laws authority, there is 
employed at tlie very beginning (chapter v.) that 
passage from the review of the migration which 
contains the Decalogue. Tliis is naturally followed 
by vi. 1-vii. 6 a, a part of these new laws. From 
that point to xi. 32, we have disorder, there being 
mingled with the few laws several hortatory frag- 
ments and a part of the " Review.** Chapters xii.- 
xxvi. contain an unbroken series of laws, the for- 
mula of vi. 1 being repeated in xii. 1. To the 
question whether these laws form a continued whole, 
with clear and connected plan, M. Horst gives an 
emphatic answer in the negative. He dwells upon 
such phenomena as : amalgamation of paraflel texts 
(in chapter xii. he finds four such) ; the diverse 
literary character of the laws ; the disorder of the 
text; the repetitions and omissions. The passage 
is to M. Horst a somewhat hap-hazard compilation, 
out of which it is impossible to disengage a primi- 
tive code. 

d. Chapters XX vii.~ XXX iv. The collection of laws 
is here terminated by a discourse (xxviii. 1-68 ; xxx. 
1-20) of exhortations and menaces very much inter- 
polated. There are also some fragments relative to 
the conclusion of a covenant between Jehovah and 
Israel (xxvi. 16-19; xxvii. 9-10; xxix. 1-28), 
fragments which present a very difiicult problem. 
Chapters xxvii. and xxxL are composed of frag- 
ments difficult to class, mostly in the Deuteronomic 
style. Other Deuteronomic elements are xxxii. 
45-47, and some verses of chapter xxxiv. We 
have also in the last four chapters some Jehovistic 
and £lohistic fragments. As a whole, these last 



eight chapters present a text very much mixed. 
They bear throughout the marks of much redaction 
and interpolation. 

III. Estimate of this recent criticism. 

By this we mean from the stand-point of the pre- 
vailing school in the higher criticism (whose con- 
clusions, personally, the writer of this essay does 
not accept). We note briefly the following princi- 
pal points : 

1. MM. d'Kichthal and Venies assail the position, 
that the code of laws is the central element of the 
book. We have seen how they urge that the phrase 
"statutes and judgments ** (with its variations) does 
not refer to the particular laws given in the follow- 
ing code, but only to one all-important fundamental 
law. The value of that one law we certainly 
recognize. But when the statements are so definite, 
e.g. ''statutes and judgments" (iv. 14), *' the testi- 
monies, and the statutes, and the judgments *' (iv. 
45), " the commandment, the statutes, and the judg- 
ments" (vi. 1), we do not see how they can be 
interpreted as referring to only one law, however 
important. Indeed, M. Horst correctly recognizes 
that the author of chapter iv. and the hortatory frag- 
ments in chapters vii.- xi. had in mind the following 
code of laws. To us the internal evidence supports 
the present arrangement of the book in making these 
laws the central and more important element of the 
book. 

2. M. d'Eichthal's elaborate divisions and sub- 
divisions (more elaborate than we had space to note 
above), a revival and application of the fragmentary 
hypothesis, are certainly carried too far. Not even 
MM. Vernes and Horst feel able to follow him. 

3. In claiming that the review of the migration 
was originally a distinct document, MM. d'Kich- 
thal and Horst certainly present a strong case. We 
would, however, suggest the following objections 
as tending to show that the phenomena may as well 
be explained without, as with, the assumption of 
such a document. 

(a) In chapter v., the covenant at Iloreb, and the 
great commandments there given, were perfectly fa- 
miliar from other sources, without assuming any such 
separate document. M. Horst well explains the 
value of the passage in this place, to introduce, and 
give more weight to, the commandments that are to 
follow. 
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(h) The theme of chapters ix. and x. is, that it is 
uot IsraePs goodness which brings them into the 
good land of Canaan, for they are a stiff-necked 
people, as their rej^ealed transgressions show. Now 
the ar<;ument of M. Ilorst is, that since these are not 
rehired in proportion, the transgression at Iloreb 
being given in detail, while the others are only men- 
tioned, therefore this scene at Horeb is an interpo- 
lation introduced from the review, which here follows 
the Jehovistic narrative of Exodus. He compares 
it very carefully, verse by verse, with the narrative 
in Exodus ; and notes that x. 1 1 is just where we 
find ourselves historically at i. 6, 7. But, even if 
these facts are true, they can as well be explained 
without a separate document. The discourse is pre- 
senting the fact of Israel's repeated transgressions, 
and what more natural than to dwell, with only a 
mention of the others, on the most striking of these 
transgressions, that under the very shadow of Horeb ! 

(c) If the passage i. 6- iii. 29 does not dwell on 
the law, it is nothing strange. It need not, for it is 
a simple recital, appropriate as a historical introduc- 
tion. It may have been composed perfectly well as 
such, without the assumption of a distinct document. 
See also, above, the objection of M. Vernes. 

4. MM. d'Eichthal and Ilorst also present a strong 
case in separating chapter iv. from chapters i. - iii. ; 
nor does the argument of M. Vernes seem at all to 
meet it. But we would urge the value of the fol- 
lowing consideration : The thought of the discourse 
chapters i. - iv. is during chapters i. - iii. strictly his- 
torical. In chapter iv. the discourse becomes more 
practical, and the solidarity of the nation is made 
prominent. The writer well knows the historical 
fact that the former generation of men of war had 
perished. But none the less they are one nation, the 
same people, and in the earnestness of the practical 
exhortation of chapter iv. (and later, also) the people 
who are now to receive the laws are even identified 
(as children they had in fact known the experience) 
with those who witnessed the theophany at Horeb. 

5. Chapters xii.- xxvi. Here, at best, the criti- 
cisms of M. Horst prove nothing beyond what is 
Buffciently admitted by Stade in his Geschichte des 

VoVces Israel. Stado regards the Deuteronomy of 
Josiah as essentially shorter than the present form of 
chapters xii. -xxvi., and points out many phenomena 
tending to show that the original book is much 



altered. We must remember, however, that on no 
theory are the laws of chapters xii.- xxvi. to be re- 
garded as all original. Pre-existing laws, of diverse 
lengths and on many different topics, are incorpo- 
rated. Moreover, even such critics as Kuenen and 
Dillmaiui do not by any means claim entire freedom 
from confusion and interpolation. But the extreme 
claim of M. Ilorst need not be admitted. There is, 
with all the diversity in topic and order, at least a 
general order (cf. under M. d'Eichthal's sect. 7) ; 
and throughout the whole a prevailing Deuteronomic 
style, and oneness of purpose in giving to Israel a 
summary of the most important laws, which cannot 
be ignore<l. 

6. In chapters xxvii.- xxxiv. wo can hardly say 
that much real advance has been made by our critics. 
They themselves fully acknowledge the difficulties in 
their discussion. 

Such examinations, by these critics, so far as they 
search out facts and discuss real phenomena, are 
welcome. We may not accept their methods and 
results, but at the least we may dispassionately dis- 
cuss them, in the search for that which is ever dear 
in considering God's Holy Word, — the truth. 



EssAT II. Mr. Edward Herrick Chandler. 
The Relation of the Book of Deuteronomy to the 
Times of Josiah. 

Deuteronomy, more than any other book of the 
Old Testament, has been the pivotal point for his- 
torical criticism. Could its structure and date be 
precisely determined a solution might be found to 
many of the perplexing questions concerning the 
history and religion of Israel, and a firm basis secured 
for future interpretation. 

It is proposed in this paper to review the grounds 
for connecting this book with the times of Josiah ; 
to present the views of recent French scholars who 
have challenged this position, and are disposed to 
regard the book as in the main post-exilic ; and to 
comment on some of the grounds of this newest 
criticism. 

I. The chief reasons which have been given by 
scholars since DeWette for relating Deuteronomy to 
the times of Josiah are as follows : 

1. The indications it famishes of the influence 
of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah — prophets ap- 
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pearing towards the close of the eight century. All 
of these realized the decadence of Israel through the 
increasiDg syncretism in religion. By the introduc- 
tion of Canaanitish rites the Jahveh worship had 
become heathenized. Israel was losing its idea of 
Grod. The prophets cry oat against this. More 
than this, they proclaim the necessity of righteousness 
rather than ceremonial, an idea hitherto unemplia- 
sized. Jahveh is himself a god of righteousness, and 
must be so worshipped. This was the distinction 
that Israel must make, or terrible judgment would be 
visited upon them. Under this influence Hezekiah 
effected a partial reform, the value of which, 
however, was soon lost in a reaction under the 
succeeding king Manasseh. But the influence of 
the prophets could not so soon die out, but rather 
endured until its permanent embodiment in the 
Deuteronomic law. Had this law been, instead, one 
of the causes of the prophets' preaching, they must 
have referred to it in a far different way from that 
suggested by those who defend the traditional view 
of the date of Deuteronomy. 

2. The correspondence of Josiah's reform with 
the legislation of Deuteronomy. 

a. As to the centralization of worship. 

This is a new regulation in the religion of Israel. 
The promise in the ancient ^^ Book of the Covenant " 
— " in every place where I record my name I will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee " (£x. zx. 24) — 
is a reflection of Israel's practice of worship at 
different sanctuaries. Shechem, Bethel, Gilgal, 
Ramah, Hebron, Kadesh, are a few of the many 
names which are immediately recognized as associ- 
ated with the nation's worship. Both judges and 
prophets recognize them ; Saul and David with 
their successors worship at them. When Amos and 
Hosea cry out so vigorously, it is not the fact of 
many sanctuaries that moves them, but the heathen- 
izing of the Jahveh worship. As Isaiah looks 
forward to the time when Jahveh shall be the God 
of Egypt, he declares that ** in that day shall there 
be an altar to Jahveh in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a masseba at the border thereof to 
Jahveh " (Isa. zix. 19). The very stone which sig- 
nifies the boundary of Grod's presence, and which is 
so offensive to the Deuteronomic writer, is here to 
be associated with Jahveh's altar. 

Hezekiah's reform followed this preaching, but its 
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method was not well enough grounded, and soon the 
religion of Israel was more heathenized than ever. 
Two events prepared the way for the idea of 
centralization of worship. The fall of Samaria 
brought about the necessary geographical conditions. 
Israel's territory was now greatly reduced. Jeru- 
salem was now their stronghold. Finally the 
invasion of Sennacherib, with its failure and Israel's 
wonderful preservation, filled every mind. Surely 
Jahveh was favorable to Jerusalem. Isaiah's ringing 
words must be true ; this was Ziou itself, the place 
which Jahveh had chosen in which to dwell. So 
when it is recorded that, not many years later, a 
book of the law is found which has for one of its 
main themes this very idea, and it is apparent that 
Deuteronomy is also such a book, a strong proof is 
furnished for the identification of the two books. 

If. As to other reformatory measures. The 
comparative failure of Hezekiah's reform made it 
necessary that a similar work should be more thor- 
oughly done. Accordingly Josiah enforced many 
details, all of which are indicated in the book of 
Deuteronomy. He provided for the sustenance of 
the deposed priests of the high places, although there 
was no room for them to minister in the Jerusalem 
ritual (cf. 2 K. xxiii. 8, 9 with Deut. xviii.). He de- 
stroyed the asheras, defiled Tophet, where was the 
Molech worship, took away the horses which were 
dedicated to the sun, and put away all wizards and 
dealers in magic. 

3. The traces of Deuteronomy in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the post-exilian prophets. In the book 
of Jeremiah are constantly recurring phrases which 
are apparently in common with the Deuteronomist ; 
indeed, the prophet himself has been named by some 
as the author of Deuteronomy, though this has been 
in the face of certain important differences in the 
two writings. Ezekiel shows (xx. 27f.) his hatred of 
the hamoth ; and again in his visions of the second 
temple, the idea of the one sanctuary seems to be 
reflected. 

4. The special exhortations and precepts which are 
opposed to an early date. The form in which the 
laws of centralization are given presupposes the 
existence of the temple. This would make the book 
later than Solomon, which is further indicated by 
the law of the monarchy (Deut. xvii. 14-20), a law 
framed seemingly with Solomon in mind. Deut« 
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xTii. 8-13 presupposes a high court of appeal at 
Jerusalem, which according to 2 Chron. xix. 8-1 1 
was established by Jeboshaphat The worship of 
the host of heaven is expressly forbidden in Deut. 
xvii. 3. But this form of worship is not alluded to 
by the prophets of the eight century, while it is 
mentioned by Jeremiah and Zephaniah, who im- 
mediately followed Josiah. It is not included in 
the list of abominations removed by Hezekiah (2 K. 
xviii. 4) : Manasseh is said to have introduced it 
and Josiah to have removed it (2 K. xxi. 3, 5 ; xxiii. 
4,5.) 

Other minor reasons are : 

5. The titles which are applied to the book found 
by Hilkiah. Either of these, — the ^'Book of the 
TbroA," or the " Book of the Covenant," — would 
apply more suitably to Deuteronomy than to any 
other book or collection of books. 

6. The fact that Hilkiah's book was twice read 
aloud at single readings. 

7. The similarity between the denunciations in 
Deuteronomy and those uttered by Huldah. In 
regard to these, however, there is some uncertainty 
as both seem to show a post-exilic redaction. 

Such are the chief grounds for dating Deuteron- 
omy from or just preceding the reign of Josiah, and 
identifying it with the " Book of the Law" which 
was found by Josiah. They in turn are based on 
the assumption that the book is essentially a unit, 
with perhaps a double introduction (chs. i.-iv.,v.-xi.), 
a *^core" (chs. xii.-xxiv.), and a double conclusion 
(chs. xxvii.-xxx., xxxi.-xxxiv). 

II. Within a few years there has arisen in 
France a renewed examination of Deuteronomy. 
Two matters have been especially scrutinized — the 
supposed unity of the book, and the historical ac- 
count of the finding of the Book of the Law by 
Hilkiah with its revolutionary results. In 1886 was 
published posthumously a study of Deuteronomy 
by M. Gustavo d*£ichtlial. It was unfinished, but 
gave in full the author's analysis of the book, which 
was widely different from the prevailing opinions. 
He found in Deuteronomy : 

1. A first hortatory discourse (i. 1-5; iv. 1- 
40). 

2. A second hortatory discourse (iv. 44-xi. 32 
without the passages v. 4-27 ; ix. 9-20, 25-29 ; x. 
1-5,10-11, [cf. 3]). 



3. An account of Israel's journey (i. 6-iii. 29 
and the passages omitted in 2). 

4 and 5. Two series of blessings and curses 
(xxvii. 11-26; and xxviii. 1-68; xxx. 1-10). 

6. The '^ New Covenant " made in Moab (xxviiL 
69-xxix. 28; xxx. 11-20; xxvi. 16-19). 

7. A collection of Deuterouomic laws (xii. 
1-xxvi. 15). 

8. An epilogue (xxxi. 9-13). 

This analysis led M. d'Eichthal to think that 
many of these portions could not be pre-exilic. He 
found in the history of the reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah circumstances which seemed to be a far 
better setting for the greater part of Deuteronomy. 
Unfortunately his death prevented him from giving, 
as he intended, a careful discussion of the date. 

Maurice Vernes, who had been attracted by this 
new analysis, soon after published a discussion of 
EichthaFs work. In the main he agrees with its 
positions. He then goes on to discuss the date of 
Deuteronomy, beginning by an examination of the 
narrative concerning Josiah in 2 K. xxii. and xxiii. 
This he doubts as history, especially the account of 
the finding of the law book and the confirmation by 
Huldah. 

As to the alleged influence of Deuteronomy 
on Jeremiah, M. Vernes is very sceptical. The 
prophet may have known the second hortatory 
discourse, but not more. This confirms him in the 
view already suggested by Eichthal, that Deuteron- 
omy is almost wholly post-exilic. It must be said 
that M. Vernes has added little to the discussion, for 
his work is too superficial, and leaves too much un- 
proven. 

A more scholarly discussion of the subject may 
be found in a series of articles by M. L. Horst, now 
appearing in the '* Revue de THistoire des Religions.'^ 
Enough has already been published to indicate 
clearly the writer's views upon the especial points 
in question. M. Horst does not accept Eichthal's 
analysis of Deuteronomy, though fully agreeing with 
him that the book is not a unit. His own analysis 
is as follows : 

1. A resume of the history of Israel's migration, 
somewhat mutilated and including two fragments 
now misplaced (i. 6-iii.; iv. 41-43; ix. 9b, 11-21, 
25-29; X. 1-5,10-11). 

2. A compilation of legislative texts, much in- 
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terpolated (v.- viL 6a; ziL 1-xxvi. 15 ; xxviii. 1-68 ; 
XXX. 1-10). 

3. Hortatory sections based on the heroic history 
of the nation (iv. ; vii. 6b-10, 17-24; viii. 1-18; 
ix. l-9a, 10, 22-24; X. 12-xi. 1-12, 22-25). 

4. A section relating to the making of a coTe- 
oant between Jahveh and his people Israel (xxvi. 
16-19; xxvii. 9-10; xxix. 1-28). 

5. Jehovistic and fllohistic fragments in the 
closing chapters. 

6. Some sections in the Deateronomic style 
about the origin of which there is uncertainty (xxvii. 
1-3, 8, 11-13, 14-26; xxxi. 1-8, 9-13, 24-27, 
28-29; XXX. 11-20; xxxii. 45-47; xxxiv. a few 
verses. 

The chief difference between this analysis and 
that of Eichthal is in regard to the legislation of 
Deuteronomy. This Horst regards as beginning 
with ch. v., though he recognizes the fact that the 
legislative section v.-vii. 6a, has become separated 
from the main body of laws beginning with xii. 1. 
Then, for Eichthal's two hortatory discourses Horst 
substitutes a succession of hortatory fragments, 
beginning with ch. iv., all by the same hand, but 
distributed by a redactor. What is more pertinent 
here, is the discussion of the identification of Deut 
erouomy with Hilkiah's Book of the Law.* Like 
Vernes, he doubts the historical character of 2 K. 
xxii. and xxiii. His comments on these chapters 
may be outlined as follows : 

The account of Josiah's life is not consistent. In 
2 K. xxii. 1, 2 we read that he was an extremely 
righteous king. But in verse 3 f. we find that it 
was not until the eighteenth year of this good king's 
reign that anything was done to purify the worship 
of Jahveh, and root out heathen abominations. 
Thus for eighteen years every sort of wickedness 
was tolerated. Surely the eulogy at the beginning 
has forgotten this. The author of Chronicles has 
noticed this discrepancy and tried to rectify it by 
making the improvement (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3) that 
in the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet 
young, — i.e. sixteen years old — Josiah began to 
seek after the Grod of David his father, and in his 

* The constmctiTe portion of Mr. Horst's work, in which 
he gives his views as to the origin of the varioas portions of 
Deuteronomy, has not yet been finished ; this paper is there- 
fore confined to his preliminary negative criticism. 



twelfth year, six years before Hilkiah found the 
Book of the Law, began to remove the high places, 
etc. Again there is a strange contrast between 
Huldah's prophecy as to Josiah's death (xxiL 20) 
and the account of that event given in xxiii. 28-30. 
These things seem to indicate that there was a 
double form of the tradition. It first contained 
only xxii. 1-2; xxiii. 25, 28-30, with probably a 
brief account of Josiah's reform; this was after- 
wards worked over, and the history of the discovery 
of the law introduced into it. The author of the 
Chronicles supports this view, for 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
1-7 presupposes the first form of this double tradition 
and xxxiv. 8-33 the second. 

Again the author of 2 IL xxii. and xxiii. is not a 
contemporary with the events described. The 
prophetess announces that the carrying out of the 
threatenings is inevitable, though Josiah himself 
will not see this. The reforms, says the writer, are 
of no avail to appease Jahveh's anger, because of 
Manasseh's sin (xxiii. 26). Judah will be carried 
away and Jerusalem rejected. One who so writes 
can have lived only after the exile, if not after the 
restoration. When he says of the Passover that 
nothing equal to it had been celebrated since the 
days of the judges, he seems to look back from a 
distance to a past irrevocably and definitely closed, 
to which a new order of things has succeeded. '^ Is 
this the exile ? Is it not rather the restoration ? " 

The author knew Deuteronomy as a whole, and is 
undoubtedly influenced by it largely. If then he 
lived after the exile, how much historical value can 
be attributed to his narrative ? Let us examine his 
story, noticing first what is said of the execution of 
the reform. It seems surprising that even at Jeru- 
salem people should be so ready to burn in the morn- 
ing what they had worshipped on the previous 
evening. But that Josiah could have entered Israel, 
then an Assyrian province, and made a clean sweep 
of the altars there without resistance from either 
the Assyrian government or the people is very im- 
probable. The passage concerning the tomb of the 
prophet (2 K. xxiii. 15-20) is "clear legend." As 
to Huldah's prophecy — if it is a vaticinium post 
eventum then of course it amounts to nothing. She 
herself is probably a merely fictitious figure, con- 
veniently introduced. 

Undoubtedly the author of 2 Kings identifies 
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Hilkiah's law book with Deuteronomy. The many 
agreements in his account clearly indicate this. But 
this identification is a mistaken one. Tlie chief 
argument on wliich it rests, — the threatenings which 
must have made so deep an impression upon Josiah, 
— is insufficient. Tlie passages in Deuteronomy 
which contain corresponding threatenings are them- 
selves later than the catastrophe (cf. Deut. iv. 
29-30 ; xxviii. 36, 37, 4o, 49f., 52f., 62 ; xxix. 23f.; 
XXX. If.) Josiah could not have read them ; they 
could not have been found in Ililkiairs book ; this 
book was not Deuteronomy. 

It has been concluded that, to Josiah at least, the 
law which was found was wholly unknown ; that it 
had l>een written out shortly before, and brought to 
his notice by a pious fraud of which Hilkiah and 
Huldah were accomplices. But the author is far 
from implying this. His thought is that the old 
law has been found again. He supposes only one 
fact — that Josiah knew it only in that year. Had 
he known of it before, devout as he was, he could 
not have postponed his reform for so long. But 
why did he not know of it before ? This the author 
fails to tell us. Moreover the words of Shaphan, 
<* Hilkiah the priest hath delivered me a book," and 
the lack of surprise on the part of the author are 
against the theory of a fraud. 

It is said that the author of the book simply tried 
to give a new development of the Mosaic spirit, and 
has drawn his materials from the most ancient codes ; 
and that Hilkiah, who must have been a good legis- 
lator, shared this assurance, without which he would 
never have recognized the Mosaic character of the 
book nor aided in its introduction. But, replies 
Horst, the fraud is there even then ; and Vernes is 
right in saying that a book which is for contempo- 
raries a revelation and which causes a revolution can 
not be the simple resume of a teaching openly 
preached during the foregoing centuries. Besides 
what has become of these earlier codes? Are they 
all lost or forgotten ? 

This account in 2 K. xxii. and xxiii. is not history. 
Its existence may be explained as follows; The 
religious king, Josiah, undertakes a reformation 
in the religion of Israel ; this could have been in- 
spired only by the law ; but this reform is not begun 
until the eighteenth year of Josiah's reign ; therefore 
he could not have known of the law until that year, 



and some wav must be invented to tell how he then 
became acquainted with it. That there was a 
Jahvistic movement headed by Josiah is undoubtedly 
true, though a distinction should be made between 
the anti-polytheistic movement and the movement 
of centralization. It is evident therefore, that 2 
K. xxii. and xxiii. can furnish no sufficient data 
for determining the date of Deuteronomy. 

III. M. d'Eichthal has undoubtedly done schol- 
arship a service in his analysis of Deuteronomy, 
in that he has compelled the use of the same rigid 
scrutiny here as elsewhere in the Pentateuch. And 
many of his results are of positive value, as for 
instance, his discernment of the historical review of 
IsraePs migration, the separation of ch. iv. 1-40, 
and his notice of two series of blessings and curses. 
These are enough to prove that Deuteronomy is not 
the unit that it has been supposed. But M. d'Eich- 
thal has not succeeded so well in his discussion of 
the main portion of the book, chs. v.-xxvi. In 
what he has called the " chief hortatory discourse " 
(chs. v.-xii.), he has failed to take note of the large 
amount of legislative matter contained therein, 
which gives it a kinship with the compilation of laws 
in chs. xii.-xxvi. As to the date, he does not seem 
to have laid down a sufficient basis for the inferences 
which he would have his readers draw, and for 
which he would have given further proof had he 

lived. 

M. Verne's theory of the date of the book seems 
to start from his disbelief of the narrative of 2 K. 
xxii. and xxiii. What he has said of these chapters 
has been more clearly stated by M. Horst in the 
outline already given, so that it will be sufficient to 
comment on this in detail. 

M. Horst begins by pointing out a double form of 
the tradition in 2 K. xxii. and xxiii., and separates 
xxii. 1,2; xxiii. 25, 28-30 as the earlier portion of 
the narrative. But this totally ignores the structure 
of the books of Kings. These verses unquestionably 
are the Deuteronomic framework, the eadre^ into 
which the account of each king is set We find a 
similar setting from the very beginning, each king 
having been judged according as he fulfilled or fell 
short of the requirements of the Deuteronomic law. 
The discrepancy is not one of differing forma of tra- 
dition but of a recasting of historic fragments in a 
later religious mould. Moreover there is no evi- 
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dence that the main portions of the two chapters 
are a recast of an older and more condensed acooant 
of Josiah's reform, or that the story of the finding 
of the law was not a part of the original narrative. 
Whether the author of the narratives — and from 
this point M. Horst speaks of the '' author *' ^as if 
there were hut one, forgetting his double form of 
tradition, — was a contemporary with Josiah is a 
question not to be disposed of so summarily. It is 
true that Huldah's prophecy and xxiii. 27 show 
signs of a post^xilic redaction, but this does not 
prove that the whole narrative is not contempo- 
raneous. What b said of the unequalled impressive- 
ness of the Passover could have been uttered better 
by one who had himself participated in the ceremony 
and felt its influence, than by one who looked back 
one hundred or even fifty years. 

If then it has not been shown that the author was 
not a contemporary, M. Horst*s incredulous attitude 
toward the narrative is not warranted. There is in 
these chapters a simple, straightforward account of 
successive events, with nowhere a mark of invention 
or guess-work. Again, it was quite possible for 
Josiah to carry this reform into Israel. The con- 
dition of Assyria was then too weak to permit of 
any serious opposition. If the author has indicated 
too clean a sweep it is due to a pardonable exag- 
geration, for subsequent history shows that even in 
Jerusalem there was not the thorougliness of reform 
that tlie narrative implies. Huldah cannot be 
swept aside so easily as a mere fiction. She is 
spoken of as a woman, well-known, whose connect- 
ions by marriage are eminently respectable. Her 
residence is carefully noted. All this is very 
different from the accounts of the unknown prophets 
earlier in the book of Kings, whose only appearanc 
is for the sake of delivering an appropriate oracle at 
just the right moment. 

It has been said above that Huldah's prophecy 
shows the marks of post-exilic redaction. This 
however is not saying that there was no prophetess 
or prophecy. As to the author's identification of 
Hilkiah's law book with Deuteronomy, it does not 
necessarily rest on the similarity of the threatenings 
in the two books. The impression produced upon 
Josiah is much more in line with parts of Deuteron- 
omy, which are by no means clearly post^xilic. 

^ But,'' says M. Horst, '' if the narrative is true, 



then one of two conjectures must be true as to 
Hilkiah's law book. Either it must have been 
something wholly new and put upon the king by 
fraud, or it was a mere resumt of prophetic teach- 
ing. But the author himself repudiates the former 
conjecture, for he apparently supposes that this is 
the old law found again, and a mere resume of 
prophetic preaching could not cause a revolution.*' 
There is however a third view of this law book 
to which M. Horst has not given due credit. Clis. 
xii. to xxvi. are not new, nor are they of the proph- 
ets* preaching. Many of the laws here written 
appear to be of great antiquity. They are here 
compiled from existing law co<les, and to this com- 
pilation has been added that portion of Deuteronomy 
which is new, and which causes Josiah's reformation. 
In this enlargcil form the old law book embodies 
the gradual development of religious ideas. Josiah 
acknowledges the authority of the ancient laws, and 
in that which is new he finds the true expansion of 
principles which he recognizes as grounded in 
Mosaism. What Hilkiah's part was in the formation 
of this book we are not told. From the meagre 
details we are not justified in inferring a scheme of 
" pious fraud." 

It cannot be 8ai<l that tliis newer French criticism 
of the date of Deuteronomy has proven its case. 
The method of discrediting the narrative of 2 K. 
xxii. and xxiii. is too easy, and raises more difficulties 
than it removes. But the rigid scrutiny which has 
been made of Deuteronomy will be a stimulus to 
scliolars to review closely the grouiuls for the 
opinions of the book which they now hold. 

Essay III. Mr. Kkizo Koyano. The Incarna- 
tion. 



The fundamental principle of Christianity is the 
person of Christ The whole claim of Christianity, 
therefore, rests upon Christ's person. The deeper 
and fuller conception of his person we get, the high- 
er and larger becomes the claim of Christianity. 
The aim of this essay is to consider the person of 
Christ, under its two aspects ; viz. the unity and 
significance. 

I. The unity of Christ's person or the God-human 
personality. The incarnation of Grod in Christ, is a 
I revealed fact. The Christian consciousness recog- 
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nizes in the historical life of Jesus of Nazareth the 
truth of his own assertion, that he is the Sou of God 
as well as the Son of man. He is not a mere 
prophet or inspired man, but is the self-revelation 
of God : " Go<i is revealed in the flesh " ; *' the word 
became flesh ** ; '' in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godiiead, bodily." He is truly God and truly 
man ; but not a double person. The two elements 
in him, though distinct, are never separate at any 
moment of his life. He is the one and same person, 
from the manger to the cross, and from the cross to 
the throne. In another word, the second person of 
the Trinity, or God in and through the personal dis 
tinction as the Logos, has united himself with the hu- 
man nature and thus appeared in history as a 
unique person — God-man. This is the funda- 
mental fact, upon which Christianity rests, and to 
which the Christian faith clings. 

The problem before us t«, hoio are toe to ejrplain this 
fundamental fact ^ a living union of the divine and hu- 
man natures in Christ in such a unique manner f It 
is the most diilicult problem of Christian theology 
but to dismiss it as insoluble is fatal to Christianity 
and against reason. We would consider what ad- 
vances and improvements modern theology has made 
towards its solution. 

The chief difficulty of the old theology in its en- 
deavor to attain the personal unity of Christ, appears 
in its conception of i)ersonality or the personal ego. 
It understood the personality or personal ego to be 
something distinct from the nature, incommunicable, 
and repelling everything foreign to itself, With 
this idea of the personality as basis, it sought to 
unite the divine and human elements in Christ. 
Consequently, whichever ego was taken as the basis 
of the union, that side came into preponderance, and 
the result was either a double person, or the elimi- 
nation of one or the other nature ; and in order to 
maintain the divinity of Christ, it was therefore 
necessary to conceive the human nature as imper- 
sonal ; and thus the humanity of Christ was regard- 
ed as a garment or instrument of the Logos. But 
impersonal human nature, i.e. humanity without 
self-consciousness and self-determination, is incon- 
ceivable. The very idea of man as rational and 
spiritual being, involves self-consciousness and self- 
determination, though they may be potentially so. 
A person is nothing else than inan*s spiritual nature 



in its activity. According to the view in question 
therefore, Christ would cease to be Grod-man, his 
perfect obedience, suffering, death, and all events of 
his earthly life would become a divine drama, and 
hence unreal, or the Jesus who has lived, suffered, 
and died would have been God or Logos himself. 
Moreover, if this idea of personality were applied to 
the personal distinctions or hypostases in the divine 
nature or essence, each exclusive of others, we should 
have tri theism. In an endeavor to attain to God- 
human personality, we must therefore start with the 
two natures, to unite them in one person, and in so 
doing, we need to consider, first, the relation of the 
two natures ; secondly, the process of their union. 

1. The relation of the divine and human in Christ. 
According to the Scriptures, the second person of the 
Trinity, as the Son, the Logos or word, is the revealing 
and creative principle of the Godhead. Grod through 
the Logos, created the world. He does not need to 
create it for his own sake, but he creates because 
he is love. Love is not caprice. Its nature is self- 
communicative. It cannot be satisfied with the cre- 
ation of the world as a mere second thing, external 
to itself ; it would appropriate the second thing and 
give itself perfectly to be appropriated by it. So, 
God creates the world, in order to communicate 
himself to it, to dwell in it, and to share with it all 
the fulness of his glory and blessedness. The cre- 
ation of the world, is therefore, not only the expres- 
sion, but also the recUization of the divine love. And 
the self-communicative will of the divine love has 
the power to create in the world an adequate organ* 
in and through which its purpose can be fully real- 
ized. But such an organ must be like in character. 
Man was created in the image of God. He is made 
with receptiveuess or susceptibility for the self-com- 
municative love of God, and thus destined to enjoy 
the divine life, through his free appropriation of the 
divine love. For this purpose the Logos, the di- 
vine creative principle, has prepared in humanity, 
the central place of the perfect receptiveuess for the 
divine self-communication, so that in the Sod of man 
the Son of Grod can become the image of Grod, real- 
ized in the world. The Son is the self-revelation of 
the Father to the world, because he haa fully real- 
ized the Father's will. " TMien the fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth his son "; '^ the word be- 
came flesh." The incarnation is not an afterthought, 
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Yolitioii. God in and through the Logoe reveals the 
•divine thoughts and plans to the God-man who sees, 
receives, and realizes them ; the God-man in and 
througli the Logos sees and wills to realize what 
God shows him and wills to he realized. Thus 
Christ says, '^The son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father doing " ; ** I do always 
the things that are pleasing to Him/' Thus the 
double personality of Christ is excluded and its 
unity secured. The potential personality of the 
God-man in virtue of the original union, becomes 
the actual God-human personality through the 
reflecting, knowing, and willing of its own l>eing. 

The beginnings of the union of unequal factors. 
To maintain the divine self-conscionsness, the old 
Lutheran theology taught that Christ's humanity at- 
tained from the beginning the full possession of the 
divine attributes — omniscience, omnipotence, and 
the like ; but the facts presented by the historical life 
of Jesus could not be denied, and therefore it was 
compelled to conceive a developing humanity side 
by side with a perfect humanity from the beginning, 
hence a double humanity. To avoid this iuconsis- 
tency the Kenotists, with various shades of opinion, 
maintain that the Logos in order to become man has 
laid aside or suspended the divine glory and majesty ; 
but this would introduce a mutability into the divine 
essence, or, according to the theory '* the Logos over 
the line," it makes no union, but the Logos double 
and the two lines of a parallel movement. Our 
position is that the union is not at first perfect, or 
rigid and motionless, but progressive, ever increasing 
through the reciprocal process of the factors, until 
the God-human personality has been fully realized 
or actualized. The divine self-communication is 
being regulated by the growth of Christ's humanity 
true to its own law of life, through the leading of the 
divine principle in itself. Since the will presup- 
poses knowledge, and no human soul has the knowl- 
edge of its beginning, there can be in the union 
present at first only the actual will of God, to whose 
self-communicative magnetism the yet unconscious 
human soul of Christ gravitates itself as *^ plants 
long for the light." The one-sided conscious union 
at the outset becomes both sided when his human 
soul awakens to its activity. The growth of Christ's 
earthly life is thus not only that of his humanity 
but also of the God-man. He is a historical person, 



and each stage of deyelopment in his earthly life has 
a real and ethical signifioance to him. '^ He advanced 
in age, wisdom, and grace with God and men." 
His visit to the temple, his baptism, temptation, 
transfiguration, crucifixion, and resurrection are the 
epochs in the development of his inner life and con- 
sciousness. Through his perfect obedience to the 
divine principle in himself he has fully realized the 
ideal image of hb being — God-man. 

IL The significance of Christ's person as related 
to man and the universe. The views commonly 
held that Christ has come to the world because of 
sin presents only a part of tlie whole truth, and 
would make Christ contingent on sin. A logical 
inference from such a teaching would be that He 
would not have come if man had not sinned ; if man 
through his caprice were to receive the best gift of 
God, sin would be a blessing instead of man's cuise, 
or a necessity for God to reveal his love to the 
world. Any theory which makes the incarnation 
of Christ contingent on sin would reduce Christ's 
person to a means, introduce mutability into the 
eternal purpose of God, or make sin a necessity. 
Our position, the outline of which we have stated 
in the former part of this paper, is that the incar- 
nation of God in Christ is grounded in the divine 
love ; Christ is the consummation and realization of 
the ideal world plan of God ; and therefore he is 
the central revelation of God himself in the world, 
and in and through him only man can know and 
receive the divine self-communication, and therefore 
the divine life. In receiving and appropriating the 
righteousness of Christ man can be united with 
God, can become son of God, or can reach his own 
destiny. Thus Christ is the mediator between God 
and man, but he is also the second Adam. His hu- 
manity is higher than the Adamic humanity. The 
first Adam was made with receptiveness for something 
higher; i.e. the divine life, which is to be given through 
Christ, and this receptiveness, thongh made dull by 
sin, has not been lost altogether, and can be restored 
and filled with its need by Christ Humanity is a 
spiritual organism, and therefore each and every man 
is means and end in himself, and Christ is its luad. 
No individual man or race can reach its destiny 
without Christ. He is the representative of man- 
kind — the man, but not the sum total of all man, 
extracting from them what are common and consti- 
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existence with God — truths which are truths aud 
no change can happen with them. The eternal 
opposition of good and bad is one of these truths. 
God is spirit. In order to create spiritual beings 
Grod could not create differently. A different plan 
to create man, which is suppositively required of 
God, is asking from God the creation of a being 
which would not be man as we know him now. 
Man might have chosen the good, and only the good, 
without losing his personality. If he can choose 
he must be responsible also. 

II. The Relation of Man to God and God to 
Man after Man's Fall, Asking what necessitates the 
Atonement is asking, What change did man*s sin 
bring on God in relation to eternal truths, and to 
man ? After man's fall God, as omnipotent, could 
forgive him. It was not a logical and physical im- 
possibility for God to have many sinners round 
about His throne with the many saints. By finding 
a moral reason for the Atonement we are not question, 
ing the physical attributes of God, e.g. Omnipotence. 

If once we sinned, sin took its eternal existence. 
When man chaugeil his relation to the eternal truths, 
he changed his relation also to the Being who had 
and has similar relation to the eternal truths. 
Man's attitude toward God is changed by his sin, 
and it can not take its former state unless man's 
attitude toward the eternal truths is changed back 
from bad to good. The Atonement is, then, partly 
a means to reconcile man to God and to restore him 
to his primitive state. 

What is God's attitude toward man after the fall ? 
Of course when man changes his attitude toward 
God either toward bad or good, then and there hap- 
pens a logical change in the attitude of God toward 
man. It is a change brought about by the relation 
of cause and effect. The principle of cause and 
effect is grounded in the being of God, hence His 
change of attitude toward man is not a mere formal 
change. It -is not a change of love for hatred. 
God's change to man is a metaphysical change, 
not a purely moral change. By metaphysical 
change I mean the change of knowledge, of impres- 
sion, of approval according to the impression. After 
the fall he knows the sinner as sinner. While he 
is the centre, the personification of all these eternal 
truths, he could not help seeing that man is alien- 
ated; man deserves to be punished for this; man 



ought to change his bad course. This thought 
naturally arouses in him a strong dislike toward the 
attitude of man. Tliis feeling of dislike I call a 
logical change toward man. But we are not to sup- 
pose that the displeasure necessarily ends in God*s 
withdrawal of himself from man. His relation and 
work to man is now more and somewhat different. 
This enlarged and somehow varied relation, joined 
with the sad feeling about sin and sinners, we have 
to call a logical change in Grod toward man. This 
is the place wherein comes the question of justice and 
love. Some represent it as if after man fell, God 
ought to have said to his love, *^ You must wait, it 
is time for me to satisfy my attribute of justice," 
and again afterwards, as if through an expedient, 
God found a means — the Son of Man — to represent 
his love. To represent more prominently the at- 
tribute of justice in God the Father, and the attribute 
of love in God the Son, is to believe in two Gods 
not in one God. God's recognizing and maintaining 
that good is good and bad is bad, hence being dis- 
pleased with the fallen state of man, his maintaining 
after man's fall that man is not holy, his allowing 
natural consequences of sin as punishment to follow 
man (which law he had put in the universe with 
the creation of it), his claiming that man's restora- 
tion cannot be but by man's turning again toward 
holiness and practicing it, — all these considerations 
prove his justice. If these are the true grounds of 
God's justice in the Atonement, then I do not see 
what inconsistency exists between justice and love, 
when God continues His love as before, and in 
addition finds a way for the salvation of man. By 
the fall of man, then, we conclude that a change has 
happened in the attitude of God to man, and of man 
to God, and through the Atonement we expect this 
to be counteracted so that man may be restored to his 
primitive state. 

III. TJie Punishment brought abotU by Sin, 
When man sins, the connection between him and 
God is broken ; man is left to himself. While man 
is endowed with limited faculties, when he separates 
himself from God he works for his own ruin. His 
separation from the presence of Grod is the punish- 
ment of the sinner. Sin is both its own punishment 
and causes punishment. We have a relation, not 
only to abstract ideals, but we have a personifica- 
tion of them, which is God. This personality we 
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believe has a liviug, active, part in our daily life. 
The help of this personality, moreover we believe, 
is for and to our attainment to the highest ideals. 
When we choose another road we find ourselves 
necessarily alone. This separation of God from 
man, while man is in the way, is the greater part of 
Che punishment This part of the punishment is 
the punishment outside of cause and effect The 
other part of the punishment, through the process of 
cause and effect, is bearable, because it is temporary. 
When all the germs of all the possibilities for the 
good have left us, then we are totally opposed to 
God. As we are destined to immortality, in whatever 
condition, in this case we have to live alone, apart 
from the presence of God, which is the last punish- 
ment. 

I have said God loves us even after the full. Here 
I say God withdraws himself while we are in sin. 
I maintain that the germs of the good in us do not 
die at once or in a short time. If this is so, God 
always has a reason, a means, an opening, to work 
for our salvation. He does not help us in our evil 
deeds as the companions of the evil workers do. But 
he helps us in every way to turn us to the good 
through the media of the good left in us. If it were 
not so, I do not see what advantage we would gain 
from Christ's life and death. Christ's life and death 
as far as man is concerned, is an appeal to that small 
part of the light of the good left in our heart 

IV. Ckri$t*$ Atoning Work. We, in this paper, 
had to take for granted that God could, logically 
speaking, reveal himself by taking human form, 
and that the historic Christ is the ideal organ of His 
revelation. We ask, then, what is Christ's efficacy 
with regard to sin ? 

Christ had a perfect human nature. He was 
truly the ideal man. His life was perfect and his 
teaching was perfect. As the human Christ, he 
had an exemplary value. He could and did attract 
to himself on account of his perfect humanity, life, 
and teaching. Moreover he was divine. So he 
could and did rightly claim and command to be 
copied as an example, to be followed as a master. 
In him man saw, and sees now, the ideal, the perfect, 
the obedient, man. Through him man was stimu- 
lated in a new manner to abandon the wrong way. 
Christ's efficacy does not end here. He has not 
merely exemplary value. After we are stimulated 



through Christ as an example, we still need his 
help in two ways. First, we must be sure that our 
sins are forgivable before God. Second, that in 
our effort to pass from evil to good we are helped. 
Christ as the head of humanity represented humanity 
before God. Man after accepting Christ, will easily 
accept the truth that sin deserves punishment, for 
Christ's suffering and death are a spectacle from 
which man cannot but draw the lesson that sin is 
punishable, and separates God and man. Though 
Christ's sufferings were not for his personal sin, yet 
his life and death tell of a certain kind of separation 
between God the Father and God the Son, and his 
temporary physical pain taken with his holiness is 
enough to show that our sinfulness brought even the 
innocent under its crushing hand. 

Christ as the divine Son, one with the Father, 
was more than ready to forgive sins as soon as the 
condition of the removal of sins was prepared either 
potentially or actually. But still the work is only 
half done. We have to work our own salvation 
through Christ If we were left alone to depend 
u|X)n our effort, we should fail. We have been 
weakened by our sins. Christ as the divine man 
said, ** I will send you the Spirit to lead and teach 
you." The Spirit is our help and guide on the way. 
This is a matter of experience, and not a matter of 
analysis, or system of philosophy. 

How could Christ die for all ? When we speak 
of substitute through quality, through value, as the 
divinity of Christ, is it not still speaking of quanti- 
tative substitute only in another form of language ? 
If there is some kind of payment, then where is the 
room for forgiveness? I accept that our working 
out our own salvation is not the salvation. It is only 
repentance on our part and acceptance of the salva- 
tion made possible by Christ But meanwhile I 
can not accept that Christ's life and death were a 
legal exchange for punishment Christ's work was 
the establishment of the way and the possibility for 
man's salvation. But we must not fall into con- 
fusion and make his work and life the equivalent of 
their effect His work and life actually accomplish 
the end he had in view. But his life and work 
can not be substituted for their effect. If we accept 
this substitution we accept a metaphysical absurdity, 
which in the mild language of the theologians is 
called a <* mystery." Christ prepared the way of 
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forgiveness, but that was not the forgiveness. The 
forgiveness followed this preparation purely from 
the loving character of the Godhead. 

It might be said such an idea minimizes the divin- 
ity of Christ. Then, it might be said, there is no 
need to believe, in connection with the doctrine of 
the Atonement, in the divinity of Christ, but only in 
the perfect humanity. Because Christ as the only 
perfect man can not concern himself witli the sinful 
state of man, he must, as a perfect roan without 
personal sin, be either divine in order to have a deep 
insight into sin and sympathy with the sinner, or 
be one in humanity, but not of humanity. It is an 
impossibility to describe Christ with the latter of 
the alternatives. Then we have to accept the 
former as the right one. This might be said, that 
Christ as a perfect human being might have had the 
possibility of sinning, and that he guarded himself 
from sin, and that this possibility might have given 
him insight into sin and sympathy with the sinner. 
Even accepting this supposition, we do not see how 
he could realize that the separation of man from 
God would culminate in the loss of man. Potential 
knowledge and potential sympathy could not cause 
him to make himself an eiample, so that he could 
open a way between God and man. We might 
suppose that he as a perfect man could have a 
closer relation to God, and so might have come to a 
full understanding that God is love in the sense 
which Christ preached and proved ; but we cannot 
suppose that Christ as a perfect man only, without 
his divinity, could understand man. Again he 
promises help from above — the Spirit. His divinity 
as divinity has efficacy in the Atonement as the help 
promised, being divine, could not have been accom- 
plished by any but a person of Deity. 

The Scriptures and the Christian church emphasize 
the death of Christ more than His life and teaching 
as the main factor in the Atonement, because that is 
the last and the hardest way of making substitution 
for another. The thought of the Godhead that 
man must be plainly told that he could be forgiven 
if he turns to God, is accurately carried out by 
Christ through His death. The God-man stood 
between God and man to make man know of God 
and make God realize God's thought that it is made 
possible for man to know God through Christ. Is 
this not a work of substitution, a work which 



could not be done by any but by a Grod-man ? 
While Christ's substitution is both towards God and 
man, then, we must not look at His life and death as 
of merely subjective value, but both subjective and 
objective. He has not only stimulated us to search 
after God, as any great personality in a degree can 
do, but he has revealed God and God's love to us 
by his incarnation and divine teachings and by his 
divine plan for which nothing was too good, even 
the humiliation of his divine element by a shameful 
death. It is not then too much to say that Christ 
died for us, the righteous for the ungodly ; he was 
substituted for us, he shed his blood for our sins. 

Essay V. Me. Robert A. Woods. The Religious 
Motive in Mediaeval Society ; examined mainly 
from the point of view of writers on social 
history. 

There are some lines of human progress which 
are not and ought not to be characteristically relig- 
ious. In the Middle Ages, religious thought and 
feeling assumed to dominate not only the moral and 
spiritual life of men, but even all the affairs of what 
we now call society. The centralized religious or- 
ganization took to itself, as such, the sole right of 
discussing and deciding upon matters of personal 
thought and conscience. The appropriation of out- 
ward power enabled it to establish its claim and to 
enforce its decisions. The functions of the religious 
l)ody were thus exaggerated in their scope, distorted 
and materialized in their operation. The result 
was a debased religion with an abnormal influence 
on society. Yet this abnormal influence often met 
abnormal needs. Christianity, as it was then, was 
certainly the one great conserving and civilizing 
force of the Middle Ages. The object of the essay 
is to consider the general social effect of its efforts, 
especially as its central power became strongest. 

The church had hardly gained her ascendency in 
the Roman empire, vanquished paganism, and over- 
come heresy, when the empire fell and new pagans 
and heretics threatened her. She had then two 
distinct kinds of work to do for her self-preservation, 
that of converting the barbarians and that of 
maintaining her imperial prestige and power. The 
great missionary zeal of the early papacy soon 
accomplished the flrst. The second the papacy 
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attempted by efforts to recoDstruct a Roman empire 
ODt of the FrankUh kingdom. Failing in this, the 
church could regain her early influence only by 
seeking it independently of all civil governments. 
She was then compelled to protect herself from the 
barbarian kings by stretching her pretensions, until 
at last they became the exorbitant claims of the 
papacy in the fulness of its power. 

We look first at the constitution of the church as 
a social organization. At the fifth century the 
noticeable facts are that the clergy are separated from 
the people, the result largely of intellectual and 
social inequality, and that the arrangement of power 
among the clergy is aristocratical. Still, the liberties 
of the people and of the ordinary priests were not 
without security, on account of their participation in 
the elections of bishops and in the frequent councils 
of the church. Thus two important elements of 
freedom were present, the rights of discussion and of 
suffrage. The presence of these rights had much to 
do with making the church an animated body at a 
time when all other institutions were in a state of 
dissolution. But the liberties of the people did not 
long remain with them. When the barbarians were 
converted, the priests no longer felt dependent upon 
the people, especially as the people had fallen much 
lower, in the miseries of the time. By the eighth 
century free institutions had almost entirely disap- 
peared in the church. Still, there was a class of men 
standing between the laymen and the clergy, having 
some clerical functions, but not yet fully ordained, 
and many laymen founded churches and built private 
oratories, under special rights, and took part in the 
secular affairs of the church. These things tended 
to moderate the evil. 

Meanwhile, there had been a great increase in the 
power of the bishops. Organization of national 
churches had been attempted, but there was no 
national life to support them and the popes opposed 
them. The power fell back therefore to the mas- 
ters of the individual dioceses, whose government 
and life for harshness and scandalousness were not 
distinguishable from those of the great lay lords. 
Different attempts were made at reformation but 
unsuccessfully, and the church organization fell into 
the same chaos that characterized the civil govern- 
ment of the time. Monasticism was to some extent 
the means of limiting the power of the bishops. 



The monks were at first laymen, leading a free 
religious life. But they clamored for a place in the 
ecclesiastical system. They were made members of 
the clergy, but so lost their ol<l independence, for 
their new standing put them under the despotic 
power of the bishops. The monks resisted the 
bishops, and appealed to royalty to help them. 
Though the kings did what they could, the difiicul- 
ties continued, and finally the aid of the pope was 
invoked. He intervened, and without estranging the 
bishops from himself contrived to very much lessen 
their authority. 

The papacy was now rising toward its full power. 
The bishops of Rome had a leading influence over 
the northern churches from the beginning, on ac- 
count of their having been converted under the 
Roman missionaries. The Spanish church had long 
been friendly to Rome. By the alliance with the 
Prankish kings, the Fraukish and Lombard churches 
were gained. Gradually, as the civil power grew 
weaker and less centralized the papacy grew 
stronger until the time of Ilildebrand, who was 
able almost completely to realize the hope of trying 
to reform the world through despotism. 

Perhaps no one doubts that the papacy did an 
indispensible work in holding together the society of 
the Middle Ages, in preserving a tie l)etween coun- 
tries and nations that everything else tended to sep- 
arate. It was a great moral influence, keeping alive 
in men's minds in the midst of the awful confusion 
of the time the large idea of spiritual society. This 
idea. Professor Fisher says, *'more than any- 
thing else, except the missionary labors of the 
church, saved the papacy from being ruined in long 
periods of corruption." The moral nature of Chris- 
tianity was the great obstacle the papal theocracy 
had to encounter. It triumphed over this difficulty ; 
but this triumph is to a great extent the measure of 
the evil it did to the individual conscience and to 
social progress. An element in the constitution of 
the church greatly hindered the centralization of 
its power, — the celibacy of the clergy. A caste 
system could not spring up. The organization had 
to recruit itself constantly from outsiders. Through 
all the career of the theocracy, this one democratic 
quality lingered. Every man, whatsoever his origin 
or social position, could have the possibility of at- 
taining a place of power in the church. Thorold 
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Rogers says, ^* Never perhaps in the social history 
of nations was there so great an opportunity for 
capacity to rise by acknowledged roads to dignity.' 
This influence and the force of popular sentiment, 
which even the most absolute rulers have to heed, 
continued to relieve somewhat the radical evil of the 
separation of governing clergy from governed laity. 

The bearings of the church on the politics of the 
Middle Ages have always received much more study 
than either of the other aspects of the present 
subject. From the beginning, the church held to 
the independence of the spiritual power from the 
temporal. After the fall of the empire, the relation 
between the two at first was still that of alliance and 
intercourse. But in the general turmoil after the 
invasions, the limits of the two governments was 
lost. The papacy was constantly threatened by the 
barbarian kings. It became nececsary that its inde. 
pendence should be strongly reasserted. When once 
the two powers came into dispute, the church 
claimed the right to decide ; and thus she gradually 
arrogated to herself the supreme power. This claim 
was aided in several ways, — by the large place the 
church held in the life of the people, by the bad 
civil government, by the desire of the church 
authorities to escape the duties which they owed as 
vassals to the civil rulers. The terrible power of 
excommunication and the interdict shows what a 
sanction the church's claim had. 

This development was a natural result of the 
assumption on the part of the church of the right to 
coerce the individual conscience. A debasing 
alliance with the civil power was needed for the 
exercise of such a function. This alliance increased 
the tendency of the civil power to invade the relig- 
ious life of men. But it is the simplest of moral 
axioms that conscience is to be obeyed rather than 
the civil power. The church, then, being dictator 
of the individual conscience, assumed its right to 
final and supreme authority. Still, whatever ex- 
aggerated form the independence of the spiritual 
power from the state took, apart from its service in 
conserving the dormant energy of Christianity 
through long periods of distraction, it was doubtless 
the thing that kept alive the germ of political and 
intellectual independence. Through its influence 
every man felt that there were some parts of his 
life in which he was not amenable to the power of 



princes. This feeling remained, even though it was 
but seldom that the church maintained against bot- 
ereigns the rights of the people. There was mach 
besides to discourage such a feeling. The disgrace- 
ful alliances and intrigues of the papacy with civil 
rulers tended to obliterate in the popular mind the 
distinction between the two powers, while in its 
own sphere of government the papacy in its triumph 
was rarely anything other than the most exacting 
despotism. 

The church exercised a refining influence on 
legislation through the canonical law, by which the 
doctrines of the church were applied to the trans- 
actions of every-day life. The care of the poor was 
legally enjoined. Avarice was condemned. Agri- 
culture and handiwork were commended as ways of 
earning food and clothing, but trade was regarded 
with disfavor. The seller of goods was bound to be 
honest in his dealings and to adhere to the artificial 
justum pretium. Taking interest on money was 
forbidden. The canonical law helped to express 
the great thought toward which the church was 
blindly striving, of spiritual well-being. Its principles 
influenced civil legislation, and had a very beneficial 
effect upon the age in which they were formulated ; 
but the absolute theological spirit could not admit 
the modification demanded by a changed social situa- 
tion. In a time when capital was not needed for 
any legitimate purpose and when exchange had to 
do only with articles of luxury, the laws against the 
taking of interest and against trade were economically 
commendable ; but when capital began to be in 
demand for the extension of commerce and the 
employment of labor, these laws were a hinderance 
to progress and were gradually overridden. 

Christian legislation did away — except in the 
case of some of the worst crimes and of heresy — 
with the irrational modes of deciding guilt or 
innocence, and the brutal punishments used under 
the Roman and barbaric systems. The relation 
between crime and punishment was made more 
reasonable, crime was reduced to its moral element, 
and the number of classes having different penalties 
for the same crime was narrowed down to two, 
masters and slaves. 

The Benefit of Clergy, giving members of the 
clergy the right of the trial under canonical law, 
which provided a much less searching examination 
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and lighter punishment than the civil law, was the 
means of encouraging crime among the clergj and 
of making them unpopular in the ejes of the people. 
Of the same effect was the evasion of public duties 
by rich ecclesiastics while the laity were weighted 
with the burdens of military service and heavy tax- 
ation. 

There was one very effective way by which the 
ideal of Christianity was brought to bear upon public 
life. The priests came directly from among the 
people, and had at heart the same civil interests as 
they. There are instances where they acted with 
the leaders of popular movements, uniting their 
religious sentiment with desire for political reform, 
or with patriotic feeling, — such as the part taken by 
the priests in the establishment of the boroughs in 
France, in the securing of the Magna Charta, or, 
later, in the forming of the gilds in England. But, on 
the whole, the low view of the state held by the 
church, made it indifferent to the civic virtues. Its 
influence on politics in general was bad. It either 
deserted political life or made such use of political 
institutions as would be to the immediate aggrandize- 
ment of the ecclesiastical organization. 

The church strove by all sorts of means to restrict 
warfare and violence. During the feudal period, 
whatever security was gained for agriculture or for 
the weak and unprotected, was gained through the 
struggle of the church to maintain the Peace of God, 
by which warfare was to pause on certain days of 
eacli week and during certain weeks in the year. 
Sometimes the church authorities made successful 
attempts to dissuade governments from engaging in 
war with each other. 

The crusades, for which mediaeval Christianity is 
responsible, furnished an outlet for the craving for 
independent activity which was characteristic of the 
feudal system, and thus substituted for constant 
private war a movement inspired, notwithstanding 
all its follies and horrors, with noble religious feel- 
ing. The sense of the devotion of the bodily powers 
to a holy purpose raised the whole tone of military, 
and even of all secular, life. This sentiment, zeal- 
ously cherished by the clergy, registered itself in the 
idea of chivalry, which has had a deep influence on 
social life up to the present time. The crusades gave 
to the peasantry, notwithstanding all their sufferings, 
larger and more stirring views of life. With the 



general social results of the crusades, we are of 
course not concerne<l. It is interesting to notice, 
however, that this final step on the part of the 
church in the use of " carnal weapons '* was a very 
important means of freeing men from her outward 
sway altogether. 

We now pass to the bearings of Christianity on 
general social conditions in the Middle Ages. 

From its very nature, Christianity has always had 
its greatest power over society through its moral 
effect on the individual. Its possession of this inner 
sphere of influence was what made it capable, even 
in a degraded form, of saving and elevating mediae- 
val society. But just because this influence is an 
inner and personal one, the accurate tracing of its 
effects is the most diflicult. The forcible and per- 
sistent presentation of the higher aims of life, the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the sanctity 
of all human relationships, the preaching with new 
emphasis of the obligations of love, compassion, and 
forgiveness, had a very great visible effect, and 
probably a far greater invisible effect, on the life of 
the time. The general outlines of the Christian 
type of manhood were constantly before the men of 
the Middle Ages ; there were multitudes that exhilv 
ited it ; the moral energy of their lives went out in 
no slight degree into social service. 

That there were such strong tendencies to prevent 
the entrance of men of Christian spirit into secular 
life, is the main reason why the church of the 
l^Iiddlo Ages did not bring about a much greater 
amelioration in the moral and social condition of 
Europe. The separation of the clergy from the 
people, and more especially monasticism, had this 
effect. The influence of monasticism all through its 
history was to withdraw from the ordinary currents 
of life the whole element of that moral enthusiasm 
which alone can be the leaven of society. Yet, 
beside developing self-denial and self-control, it did, 
in its western cenobite and industrial form, materially 
assist the progress of civilization. Labor was an 
essential part of the system. The monks felled 
forests, reclaimed marshes, cultivated barren plains. 
It meant much to have the dignity of labor thus up- 
held through the time of the feudal regime. The 
monasteries were nearly always built in a wilderness, 
and in many cases towns grew up around them. 
They were the centres of intelligence, asylums for 
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the oppressed, and the symbols of moral power, Iq ao 
age of turbulence and war. Often the political and 
social chaos of the time threw upon the well-organ- 
ized monastic corporations functions of the greatest 
importance. 

Tiie relation of the church to intellectual matters 
exhibits the most disastrous result of the unnatural 
form that religion assumed in the Middle Ages. At 
first, with tlie development of Christian thought and 
zeal after the invasions, many schools were estab- 
lished, and they soon displaced the schools of classical 
culture. At that time a certain freedom of religious 
discussion was allowed, but thought was always 
made forcible toward moral ends. Gradually, with 
the extension and centralization of Christianity, 
thought came to be considered useful only as it met 
the supposed need of the church. From this time 
on, nearly all literature is religious, nearly all educa- 
tion for the direct purpose of training priests. 
The development of the individual layman is a 
thing unthought of. Doubtless there was intellect- 
ual activity, especially in the monasteries, but it was 
spent on theological disquisitions. It was only 
necessary for the church to add the tenet of the 
sinfulness of doubt and heresy, and to apply to those 
guilty of these sins the most inhuman punishments, 
in order to complete her power of holding society in 
bondage. Under such a system, of course, culture 
and nearly every higher social desire were impossible. 

When the church had completely subdued heresy, 
she turned to the acquisition of wealth. The money 
was gained through extortionate taxation and the 
system of penance and indulgences. The monas- 
teries became wealthy, and many of their frugal 
features were lost. At the time when the papacy 
had reached its full power, the most flagrant im- 
morality was not uncommon among the clergy. It 
seems doubtful whether the standard of clerical life 
was then at all above that of laymen. 

With all the superstition and debasement of the 
medieval church she never lost officially and in the 
private life of her followers, the virtue of human 
compassion for oppressed classes. The sweetest 
traits of the saints of the Middle Ages have to do 
with their self-sacrificing sympathy for women, for 
the poor, for the social outcast. 

Ever since the time of the empire, the church had 
exercised a constant pressure in the direction of 



lightening the lot of the laborer. Emancipation of 
slave or serf was made a meritorious act The usual 
form of emancipation was a religious one. Often 
provision for the support of the freedman was 
arranged by the priests. It is true the religious 
establishments were slow to free their own serfs, 
because of their being considered the property of 
God, but the workingmen of the church were always 
treated with great mildness. 

Considering what would have been the position 
of woman if the barbarian ideas had prevailed, the 
church did much for her elevation. The German 
method of purchase was fought down by the clergy, 
marriage was celebrated with the religious ceremony, 
and the equality of obligation in marriage was stren- 
uously taught. Chivalry and the adoration of the 
Virgin were constant tributes to the purity and 
worthiness of woman. Women were admitted into 
the shelter of the church organization, and were 
allowed to take part as ordained deaconesses in the 
monastic life and in the work of charity, — a sphere 
of effort which, as Lecky suggests, the Reformers 
should not have taken away from them. Yet, these 
tendencies could not go very far toward the elevation 
of woman as long as the subjection of women was 
held to by the canon law and the domestic virtues 
were depreciated by the rule of celibacy and by the 
whole institution of monasticism. 

Works of charity and mercy were continually 
enjoined by the clergy, and often a definite part of 
the church tithe was given to the poor. This was 
one of the strongest as well as most legitimate 
sources of the church's power. Wherever the in- 
fluence of Christianity went, special institutions were 
found which offered rest and shelter to the sick, the 
poor, and to the lonely traveller. Indeed every 
church establishment was a house of mercy. In 
every parish the minister had for one part of his 
work the organization of charity. There was 
doubtless much indiscriminate giving, especially 
under the selfish motives often urged, but the clergy 
tried to raise the poor above the need of support, by 
constantly enforcing the duty of diligent labor. 

Sometimes in the Christianity of the Middle Ages 
we see things which exhibit untainted the sublime 
spirit of Jesus. The work of the Franciscan friars 
was such. Probably all history cannot present 
another instance of a religious enthusiasm which 
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could lead an association of men to such a Christ- 
like mission to the bodies and souls of oppressed 
humanity. Wherever the degraded outcasts and 
perishing lepers were congregated, there the follow- 
ers of St Francis built their churches and made 
their homes. They were travelling evangelists, 
independent of the formal church organization. 
Sermons and exhortations were rarely given at the 
time by the priests. The friars came and addressed 
the people with all freedom and simplicity ; but 
their lives of self-renunciation had even greater ef- 
fect with the people than their preaching. Up to 
this time only those who lived in a cloister had 
been called religious. The Franciscans made re- 
ligion a thing of common life. They entered Eng- 
land early in the thirteenth century, and their work 
affected the whole of English life from the universi- 
ties, in which they soon acquired strength, to the 
slums of London, where they anticipated the present 
resident missions. The work of the friars is most 
interesting here as showing a beginning of the great 
change by which Christianity was to lose its mediae- 
val form of a vast political and institutional force, 
and was to adapt itself to meet in a natural way the 
moral and social needs of men. Their methods 
made the people even more dissatisfied with the 
priests and monks, who were stifling complaints by 
suggesting the penalties of heresy. There is no 
question that the Franciscans' preaching of the free- 
dom of the religious life and the social equality of 
all men, gave much of its impetus to the movement 
of Wiklif, which was a social as well as theological 
one. 

The series of movements which together form the 
Reformation are in large measure revolts on the 
part of society from the constraint put upon it by 
the church. As society passed finally out of the 
stage of warfare into the stage of commerce and 
organized industry, not only the theology of Chris- 
tianity needed to be reformed, but its despotic rule 
in its own organization, its unnatural assumption of 
political power, its distortion of the relations of 
social life, its separation of itself from the inner and 
outer needs of the people, and its setting aside of the 
right to think. The growth of the national spirit 
effectually checked the exorbitant power of the 
papacy. The risings of the peasants exhibited the 
strength of popular disaffection. The Revival of 
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Learning declared the emancipation of the mind. 
Without these social movements there could have 
been no Reformation. 

[Authorities — The flconomic Interpretation of 
History. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 1888. Also, 
History of Agriculture and Prices, and Six Centur- 
ies of Work and Wages, by the same author. The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By 
W. Cunningham. 1885. History of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. K. Ingram. 1888. English Economic 
History. By W. J. Ashley. 1888. The Coming 
of the Friars. By Rev. Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
1889. Guizot*s History of Civilization. Lecky's 
History of European Morals. Fisher's History 
of the Christian Church.] 



NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
I. Senior Scholarship. 

Summary of a Report on " Sunday Traffic and Week- 
day Religion," by Mr. George F. Kenngott. 

Fifty-seven years ago there were 250 miles of 
railroad in the United States, and 1,000 railroad 
employes. To-day there are 150,000 miles of railroad, 
and 700,000 employes, with eight billions of dollars 
invested in railroads. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
estimates that of the wage earners of our country 
every fifth man is getting his living out of the rail- 
road. " When you take," he says, ** the 700,000 
railroad employes and their families, giving them an 
average of six each, and the million of men who are 
engaged in the manufacture of railroad supplies and 
their families, and the men, women, and children 
who are dependent upon the income from the 8,000 
millions of dollars invested in railroads, you have of 
the sixty millions of people in the United States one 
half of them living upon the railroad." On one 
system alone, between Chicago and New York, there 
are employed 35,000 men. On the Michigan Cen- 
tral, which is a part of this system, 1 0,000 men are 
employed, of whom 28 to 33 per cent work on Sun- 
days, though the traffic is reduced to a yery low 
degree. To this army of railroad men there is no 
day for rest and worship. ^ 1 need my Sunday for 
rest," says President H. B. Ledyard, of the Michigan 
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Central, "and I know of no reason why every 
engineer, conductor, brakemaii, or other employe of 
the company does not want the same." On Sunday 
the railroader, as he travels from town to city, 
away from home and church, sees the shops every- 
where closed, the mills silent, the churches open to 
receive their worshippers. The lives of millions of 
people hang on the faithfulness of these men, on 
their physical, mental, and moral condition. Their 
influence for good or evil extends everywhere. 
They cannot see the nice discrimination between 
works of necessity and convenience as related to 
their Sunday work. They remember to have read 
as children, " Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work." What does it mean ? •* The laws of God 
and the laws of man are conclusive on this point," 
said a prominent railroad manager, " forbidding labor 
on the Sabbath, and every railroad manager operating 
a road on that day violates human and divine com- 
mand, and, by forcing his employes to do the same, 
sets before them a continued example and practice 
of the disregard of the highest obligation." The 
case of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
proves that Sunday trains are not necessary to the 
prosperity of the railroad. Under the influence of 
Wiiliam E. Dodge and President Sloan, it always 
refused to run Sunday trains, yet it has been one of 
the most prosperous roads in the country. When 
the New Jersey Central decided to run Sunday 
trains in 1873, Mr. Dodge retired from its manage- 
ment. He sold his stock at a high premium ; in 
two years the road was bankrupt, paying ten cents 
on the dollar. The running of Sunday trains did 
not make it prosperous. That high Christian ex- 
ample of Mr. Dodge has many followers. The 
Chicago and Alton made a new schedule, refusing 
to deliver freight on Sunday, and asking its con- 
nections to co-operate by turning over to it the least 
possible business on Sunday. Summer excursion 
trains on the West Shore were discontinued at the 
protest of Christian men along its line. The Penn- 
sylvania Road has lately reduced its Sunday traflic 
to about one twenty-fifth on the Pittsburg division. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
before his departure for Europe, the running of Sun- 
day freight trains on the Vanderbilt roads east of 
Chicago was discontinued after May 1, except those 



carrying perishable goods, live stock, and nmrket 
products. The number of trains is so &r reduced as 
to release from Sunday work one-third to one-half 
of the train men employed. The men desired the 
change, though there is a corresponding reduction in 
the wages paid. An awakened public sentiment 
must support the roads in their wise endeavor to 
reduce the Sunday traflRc 

Still, Christian men own stock in railroads that 
run Sunday trains ; Christian men manage them, 
and compel men to work on Sundays when they 
would not allow a hammer to be raised in their 
homes ; still, Christian men work as employes on 
these roads, though their consciences accuse them 
bitterly. Thousands of them work seven days in 
the week, twelve hours a day ; still, Christians 
patronize them by travelling themselves and by 
sending freight over these roads on Sunday. " Con- 
necticut, two years ago, passed a law prohibiting the 
running of trains and the handling of freight between 
sunrise and sunset on Sunday." (Sabbath Committee 
Report) This only makes the Sunday work more 
in New York. No one company, no one state can 
stop Sunday work of itself. Only national, univer- 
sal legislation (if we must legislate) will help ; only 
united action will succeed. Still the Sunday trafl&c 
continues. What can be done, what has been done, 
for these railroad men ? The church doors are closed 
during the week, and the ministers are in their 
'* studies." While the ministers preach and the 
congregations sing their praises, the trains rush by. 
Until a few years ago these men had no opportunity 
for mental, moral, or physical development; then 
the heart of humanity was touched, and responded 
to their need. In 1875, four Y. M. C. A. rooms had 
been opened for their special use. To-day there are 
77 Railroad Branches and Associations in operation ; 
6o of these employ 64 General Secretaries and 17 
assistants ; 67 report 13,834 members ; 68 report 
the current expenses of last year at $104,033; 52 
report 7,687 visits to sick and injured meu. In 
these buildings the railroad man, tired and dirty, 
may come from his work, and bathe, and rest iu the 
cosy parlor or sleep in the easy bed ; here he may read 
books and papers, may be taught in the class-room, 
amuse himself with games or the gymnasium, listen 
to music or the voice of the lecturer ; here, beyond 
comfort, enjoyment, or instruction these ABSociatioDS 
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will say to men, *^ Come and worship ; there is a 
nobler manhood, a higher service, a purer life ; leani 
of Christ" 

"" This building," said Mr. Depew at the opening 
of the beautiful Railroad Men*s Building at 361 
Madison Avenue, New York, October 8, 1887, 
*^this building, with its appointments and complete- 
ness, stands as one of the bridges bj which the 
chasm, which shall never be bloody, can be bridged ; 
and we all, in all conditions of life, can here recog- 
nize our common humanity, and our responsibilities 
and duties to each other, and our common gratitude 
to Him who created us all." This New York 
building has better appointments than any club- 
house in the city. Such organizations are training 
the men into wise citizens; through them em- 
ployers and employed are marching, marching 
towards each other. Said Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
^^In all the larger fields of Christian education or 
benevolent endeavor, I know of no efforts which 
accomplish so much for the people immediately 
interested, and for the character of the service they 
render to the public in the safety of life and property 
as those of the Railroad Branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association." 

We come now to a more discouraging part of 
our investigation. Mr. R. C. Morse, General Sec- 
retary of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., said, " We have not undertaken any 
work among horse-car men as a class." 

There are thousands of men through the cities of 
our country that work seven days in the week, ten 
to fourteen hours a day. In New York City 3,000 
to 4,000 men work on the horse-car lines. A man 
may get a substitute for Sunday, but he soon finds 
his services no longer required at all if he takes very 
many Sundays. I heard of a conductor who had 
worked 673 days, 14 hours a day, without one day 
off for rest There are many such men to whom no 
day of rest comes ; on an average these men have 
one day in twelve "off." Mr. Hilton Scribner, 
President of the Belt Line of New York, said, 
** Conductors, drivers, stable-men, time-keepers, re- 
ceivers, starters, are the same on Sunday as on other 
days; the repair-men, track-men, and blacksmiths 
are dismissed." Col. F. K. Hain, General Man- 
ager of the Manhattan Railway Company (the ^* L " 
roads) said, " The operation of these lines requires 



the service of 4,216 men daily, except Sundays, and 
8,178 on Sundays only.** It \» so on all such surface 
roads, horse-car lines, electric and traction roads. an<i 
elevated, that three-fourths to four-fifths as many 
men, and almost the same men work on Sundays. 

Now, in all New York City, there is no Christian 
work, no opportunity for rest or worship, among 
these thousands of men. When you add to this class 
the hundreds of others who are engage<i in Sunday 
traffic, cabmen, boatmen, and the like you have a 
large army who have no rest, no religious services. 
The long ** runs '* and continuous work have made 
these men gruff, sullen, indifferent, suspicious. They 
laugh at the churches ; they cannot go. The church- 
es have done little to stop Sunday work or trafl^ic. 
What are they to these men ? In Cleveland, a few 
years ago, a circular was sent to the pastors of the 
city stating how the business men were violating 
the law, and depriving their salesmen of their Sunday 
rest ; gave the date of trial of the test, and requestetl 
the clergy to aid in building up a moral sentiment 
for the enforcement of the law re]atin<r to Sabbath 
desecration. Only four pastors noticed tiie matter, 
even in the slightest degree. The influence of the 
clergy among the H,000 to 10,000 organized tiiuies 
unionists of Cleveland, was not enlarged much by 
their apathy. It will take the present clergy of 
Cleveland twenty years to live down tliat failure to 
seize a glorious opportunity. Though they did not 
realize it, 8000 earnest men were then wei;:liinir them 
in the balance ; thev wen* found wantiuir. Tht^ 
"Christian Union " has well said, '' What Demo- 
cratic America needs is a democratic (hristianitv. 
We cannot travel to heaven in tirst-class and second- 
class coaches. Our schools are democratic ; our con- 
veyances are democratic ; our theatres are demo- 
cratic ; it is only our churches that keep Dives and 
Lazarus apart." The horse-car men, in consequence, 
have the feeling of indifference, even of hostility, 
towards the churches more than other workiiiij men. 
They are harder worked ; their hours are longer ; 
their labor more continuous. I do not remember to 
have seen an old man anywhere on the horse-car 
lines, and but few middle-aged men. These men 
have no time for rest ; neither the churches nor the 
Y. M. C. A., nor any other Christian organizations 
do anything for them as a class. 

The New York Sabbath Committee sent out a pe- 
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titioD receDtly, largely signed, requesting the direc- 
tors and officers of the street railway companies, — 
" That, except in cases of necessity, the conductors, 
drivers, and other employes of your roads be given 
one day's rest in every seven, and that this be so dis- 
tributed as to secure to every man, either the half of 
every Sunday or the whole of every alternate Sun- 
day.*' If the corporations do not grant the request, 
the Legislature should interfere for these hard-worked 
men. They have successfully enforced their laws 
limiting the hours of labor ; why should they not also 
enforce a law limiting the days of labor ? Why, still 
better, should not the city governments themselves 
control these surface roads, even as many of them 
control their light and water supply. With the city 
governments controlling the surface roads for the 
public^ these roads would not be run for gain, to 
make fabulous dividends of forty per cent or more a 
year, as some of these lines now do. The city would 
have a proper regard for the welfare of its employes 
on the surface roads, and they would be subject to 
the eight-hour law, six days a week of work. No 
city government would dare to work men as these 
men now are worked. As the public now demands the 
cessation of government work on Sunday so far as 
possible, so it would demand cessation of work on 
its surface roads as far as possible, which would mean 
a reduction of one-half to three-fourths. But what 
is to be done now f Something must be done imme- 
diately. Agitate the matter ; create a healthy, 
earnest public opinion against so much Sunday traffic, 
against such over-work on'the part of the men. What 
can be done for these men in the way of religious ser- 
vice ? Establish Y. M. C. Associations at the stations, 
with a secretary in charge who may do personal work 
among the men. Let these hard- worked, care-worn 
men see once that the corporations are interested 
enough in their social welfare to give them such 
opportunities as Mr. Vanderbilt offers his employes ; 
let them once see that they are interested enough to 
have an earnest, manly Christian to work with and 
among them for their spiritual welfare ; they would 
soon respond to the support, in every way, of these 
special enterprises, as the railroad men support Mr. 
Vanderbilt's. They would have a different feeling 
for the ^' heartless corporations " ; strikes now so fre- 
quent, would become less and less common, for em- 
ployers and employed would be more in sympathy 



and co-operation ; as on the Vanderbilt loads, there is 
a certain esprit de carps, which makes the employes 
speak of the management of the roads in the friend- 
liest way, because there is a hearty, kindly feeling on 
the part of the management for them. 

It is hard to sefiarate, in our thoughts and plans, 
religious work among men who work on the surface 
roads and railroads from such work among other 
laboring men in mills and shops, who work more or 
less on Sundays. The churches (and Y. M. C. A.) 
do not reach this class of men, because they do not 
know how, because they are indifferent, because they 
know little or nothing of social economics. There 
have been formed at different times in the Semma- 
ries, mission bands, — Japan, Dakota Bauds, and the 
like. What we now want is a New York or Chicago 
or Boston Band of young men who will go out to 
these and other cities as missionaries, not under the 
charge of, and supported by an aristocratic, up-town 
church or a brown-stone Y. M. C. A. Club-House 
for clerks and students, but under the Home or 
State Missionary Society. There is needed at once 
among these men, organized, earnest, manly Christian 
work, hand to hand, by men consecrated to that ser- 
vice, willing to impoverish themselves, ready to deny 
themselves luxuries and an easy life, willing to live 
among these people. The pulpit to-day is derided 
by the men whom the pulpit is presumed to reach. 
It will be powerless to reach these men so long as 
as they look upon it as a profession rather than as a 
mission. There is now a marvellous opportunity 
before the young men in the pulpit and just coming 
into the pulpit, but to improve it will require ele- 
ments of heroism and self-sacrifice on their part, 
greater than is demanded in either foreign or frontier 
mission work, self-denial of luxury in the midst of 
luxury, of congenial associations, when such associa- 
tions abound ; in short, there is abimdant work for 
men who are willing to '* let perish every fond am- 
bition " and to demonstrate to the $l-a-day man by 
incontrovertible evidence that he is not preaching the 
gospel as an easy aud polite way of earning a living. 

Thinking, Christian men are at last waking 
to the real difficulty of the relation of the working- 
men, especially those who work on Sundays, to the 
churches. The remedy for the present sad state of 
affairs, must be a radical one. '^ Unless a great 
religious revival precedes the social revelation that is 
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porated in the Annual Report of the *^ Instructive 
District Nursing Association " of Boston. 

One of the number has acte<l as editor of TTie 
Berkeley Beacon, a monthly evangelistic paper of 
eight pages, now in its fifth number. 

2. Parish Calls. For a part of the time two, and 
sometimes three, have been engaged on Saturday 
afternoons in making parish calls. These have been 
mostly upon the parents of poor children connected 
with the Sunday-school of Berkeley Temple. Three 
hundred calls of this nature have been made during 
the year. 

3. Sunday-school and Evangelistic Work. Two 
of the number have been in charge of classes at 
Berkeley Temple Sunday-school for the whole 
period. Two have also acted as teachers in the 
Chinese Sunday-school at the same church. For 
one month a class was taught at the " Davis Street 
Home.'' One of the number has acted as leader of 
a class of teachers at the Sailors' Bethel on Satur- 
day evening, and as assistant Superintendent of the 
school on the Sabbath. 

Each of the five have conducted or assisted at 
distinctly evangelistic services in the following 
places ; " Davis Street Home," " Warrington Street 
Y. M. C. A./' " Sailor's Bethel," " Berkeley Temple 
Outpost." No record has been kept of the number 
of these services attended, it would perhaps reach 
one hundred. At the Sailor's Bethel the work has 
been continuous, the member of the class stationed 
there acting as asisstant pastor and evangelist. 

Services have been maintained by members of the 
Junior Class during the year at " Scotland," so-called, 
in Audover. With the exception of one member, 
who joined somewhat late, all the meml)ers of the 
class have engaged more or less actively in evan- 
gelistic work during the year. 

During the Summer vacation, (twelve weeks), 
churches were supplied in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Michigan and Iowa, under 
appointments from Missionary Societies. 

Society op Inquiry. The chief work of the 
Society has been the study of some of the great 
religions of the world. Papers have been read dis- 
cussing various features and aspects of Mohammed- 
anism, Buddhism, and the religious beliefs and rites 
of the North American Indians. 



Papers have also been read on the colleges and 
seminaries in foreign mission fields under the direc- 
tion of the American Board, and the Society has 
debated questions relating to the work at home and 
abroad. 

Addresses have been given by Prof. Wm. H. 
Ryder, Prof. John P. Taylor, Rev. Wm. G. Pudde- 
foot, of the Home Missionary Society ; Rev. Wm. 
Barrows, D.D., of Reading, Mass. ; Prof. Geo. F. 
Moore ; Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Board ; and H. K. Santikian, of Harpoot, 
Turkey. 

The Society gave an informal reception to the 
Junior Class at the beginning of the fall session, and 
a farewell reception to Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Noyes 
on the occasion of their departure for missionary 
work in Japan. 

Examining Committee : Rev. ^Prof. Frank E. 
Woodruff, Brunswick, Me. ; Rev. Willard G. Sperry, 
Manchester, N.H. ; Rev. Rufus C. Flagg, Wells 
River, Vt. ; Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., Lowell; 
Prof. E. H. Griffin, D.D., Williamstown ; Rev. 
James W. Backus, Plainville, Ct 

Honorary Scholarships have been awarded 
to twenty members of the Senior, Middle, and 
Junior Classes. The subjects of examination were : 

Pastoral Theology: Methods of Social Reform 
in the United States, as determined by Political 
Conditions; — **The Problem of the Country 
Church." 

Church History: Athanasius' Conception of 
Redemption ; — Irenaeus's Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

Biblical Theology : Demoniacal Possession ; — 
An analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Systematic Theology: Heredity and Responsi- 
bility ; — The Relation of the Humanity of Christ 
to the Doctrine of His Person. 

Oriental Languages : Assigned work in Assyrian 
and Syriac ; — Arabic, Socin's Grammar ; — Hebrew, 
2 Samuel i. - vii. 

New Testament Greek : First ten chapters of the 
Grospel according to John ; — The Grenealogical 
Method of Textual Criticism, with Special Reference 
to codices M and B. 
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Optional Studies. — Assyrian: Lyon's Assy- 
rian Manual. 

Syriac: Seventeen chapters of the Peshitto ver- 
sion of the Acts of the Apostles. Syriac — Nestle's 
Grammar. Arabic — for beginners ; Socin's Gram- 
mar. 

Old Testament Seminary: The work of the Sem- 
inary during the past year has been the study 
of the book of Job (chapters i. - xxiv. ; xxzii. ff.), 
with special attention to the state of the text. 

German : Weiss's Biblische Theologie des Neuen 
Testamentes. 

Church History: Sixteen Essays on Assigned 
Topics, with Discussions. 

Social Economics: The Social Evolution of 
Labor. [An outline of the course has appeared 
monthly in The Andover Review for the current 
year.] 

Christian Ethics : Lectures on the Christian 
Theory of Ethics, with accompanying examinations 
of opposing theories. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 5. Lectures to the Middle and Juuior 
Classes begin Friday, Sept. 6 ; to the Senior 
Class, Monday, Sept. 9. Work with the Ad- 
vanced Class begins on Tuesday, Sept 10. 

The Seminary Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually) has been awarded to Mr. 
Charles Cutler Torrey, of the Graduating 
Class. 

The Winkley Fellowship. This Fellowship 
(six hundred dollars annually) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

Advanced Class, 1889-90. Each member 
of the Advanced Class chooses the studies he 
wishes to pursue during the year, subject to 
the approval of the Faculty, and receives from 
the Professors, in the departments chosen, per- 
sonal direction and assistance. Special facilities 



are afforded for private reading and research, 
and some of the results of productive work are 
given in Essays which the students are expected 
to prepare, and a synopsis of which is printed 
in the Bulletin published under the supervision 
of the Faculty. Philological studies are directed 
by Professors Ryder and Moore ; theological, 
by Professors Harris, Hincks, and Gulliver; 
historical, by Professors Smyth and Taylor ; 
homiletical and elocutionary, by Professors 
Tucker and Churchill. 

The following subjects are suggested for 
special study. Others can be chosen, if pre- 
ferred. Recent Discussions of the Apocalypse ; 
the more important Lives of Christ, especially 
Neander's and Weiss's (Professor Hincks). 
Dorner's Theology, and Dorner's and Marten- 
sen^s Etiiics; also special Studies in Inspiration 
and Atonement (Professor Harris) ; Kuenen's 
History of the Religion of Israel, Stade's 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel ; Kenan's His- 
toire du peuple d'Israel ; The Cuneiform 
Inscription of Shalmaneser II. (Professor Tay- 
lor) ; The English Pulpit from the Rise of 
"Evangelicalism," Methods of Social Reform 
in the United States as determined by Polit- 
ical Conditions (Professor Tucker) ; History 
of the Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
Mediaeval and Modern Eras, History of New 
England Theology (Professor Smyth) ; The 
Science of Cognition in recent discussion, (See 
announcement of Optional Courses,) Historical 
Inquiry as to the Results of the Dogmatic, 
Rationalistic, and Scientific Methods respec* 
tively in Theology (Professor Gulliver) ; The 
Materials and Principles of Textual Criticism : 
the Grammatical and Lexical Peculiarities of 
New Testament Greek (Professor Ryder) ; La- 
test phases of Pentateuch Criticism : The 
Composition of the Books of Judges and Samuel 
(Professor Moore). 

Monthly meetings with the Faculty for the 
purpose of discussing topics presented by mem- 
bers of the Class are held, so far as practicable, 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions. Oppor- 
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tunity is given for instruction in Arabic, Syriac, 
Assyrian, and other cognate Oriental languages. 
Professors Churchill and Tucker arrange for 
the criticism of sermons with those of the Glass 
who so elect. Professor Hincks suggests to 
any who so desire, subjects for investigation in 
Biblical Theology. 

The optional courses offered to the under- 
graduate students are open to members of the 
Advanced Class. 



OPTIONAL STUDIES 

IN THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. 

Professor Ryder will meet those students 
who desire to gain greater facility in reading 
the Greek Testament. Opportunity will be 
given for discussion of the critical and literary 
questions suggested by the text. 

Professor Moore offers regular courses in the 
Semitic languages as follows: First Session, 
two hours a week, Arabic ii. Selections from 
the Qoran, with Lectures on the Life of 
Mohammed, and the Composition of the Qoran. 

Second and third Sessions, two hours a week, 
Aramaic for beginners: Bible and Targums 
(Merx's Chrestomathy) ; one hour a week, 
Arabic authors. 

An Old Testament Seminary meets weekly 
(two hours) under the direction of Professor 
Moore for cursory reading and the discussion 
of literary and critical questions. Students 
possessing the requisite proficiency in Hebrew 
are admitted, at the judgment of the director. 

Professor Taylor offers instruction to mem- 
bers of the Middle and Senior Classes during 
the First Session in the Elements of the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Hieroglyphs. He will read 
once a week in the Third Session, with mem- 



bers of the same classes, either the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Peshitto version, or selections 
from the more familiar Phoenician, Egyptian, 
and Assyrian Inscriptions affecting Oriental 
Archaeology and Jewish History. 

Professor Hincks will read some recent Ger- 
man treatise in the department of New Testa- 
ment Introduction, with students desirous of 
gaining increased familiarity with the German 
language. The critical positions of the author 
will be discussed. 

Professor Gulliver offers a course of lectures 
during the first Session on the Theories of 
Cognition since DesCartes, as bearing upon 
Christian Theology. 

Professor Harris offers during the Second 
Session a course of lectures on the Christian 
Theory of Ethics, with accompanying examina- 
tion of opposing theories. 

Professor Tucker offers during the First and 
Second Sessions, on alternate Thursday even- 
ings, a course in Social Economics, open to the 
Seminary. The course is arranged in three 
sections, allowing any student to take the full 
course in three years. Work will be pursued 
during the ensuing year under Section ii. — 
The Treatment of Crime and the Criminal 
Classes. 

Additions to the Seminary Library. The 
Library numbers upwards of 46,000 volumes, 
about 1,000 having been added in the last 
library year. The number of pamphlets is 
roughly estimated at 17,000. 

Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.80 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. 
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Museum. The museum of the Seminary 
occupies a portion of the lower story of Brechin 
Hall, and comprises objects relating to mis- 
sionary life and work, a monumental slab from 
Nimroud, a large relief model of Jerusalem, 
and also an extensive collection of Palestinian 
birds, animals, flowers, coins, inscriptions, 
photographs, etc., gathered by Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D.D., L.L.D., the archaeologist of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society, and 
more recently U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 

It is gratifying to announce that through the 
efiforts of Professor Taylor, aided by the gener- 
osity of friends of the Seminary, very numerous 
and valuable additions have recently been se- 
cured for its Biblical Department, so that it is 
said by competent authority to be the largest 
Biblical Museum ever yet collected. The 
entire collection was made by Dr. Merrill 
during his seven years' residence in Palestine. 
Only a person deeply interested in that land 
and also in Biblical studies could have gathered 
it. A residence of some years in Palestine 
was likewise necessary, since it is only at 
intervals that rare archaeological objects are 
brought to light, and this remark applies 
equally well to the securing of specimens of 
rare birds and animals. During one year cer- 
tain birds will be abundant, while the next 
hardly a single specimen can be found. The 
migrations of certain birds are by no means 
regular. Dr. Merrill employed the natives of 
the country and the wild Arabs to bring to 
him whatever they might secure. The Arabs 
can in any weather and at all seasons go 
to the swamps about the Dead Sea when, were 
a European to do this, he would forfeit his life. 
In these places some of the most valuable birds 
are taken. Again, only wild Arabs could 
secure the Ibex or " wild goat " from En-gedi. 
In those ravines and among those ragged rocks 
no European hunter could make his way, or 
remain long and live ; the Arabs are almost as 
much at home there as the wild goats them- 
selves. 



The immediate value of such a collection 
is the help it afifords students of every grade 
in their study of the Bible. Better far than 
stereopticon illustrations or figured plates 
are the objects themselves. Many implements 
now in use must be similar to those that have 
been used throughout the history of the country. 
" For example," — we quote from a communi- 
cation received from Dr. Merrill : 

** The plough is a rude object, but in the climate 
and soil of that country, reasons exist which make it 
almost imperative that this kind of plough should be 
used. Were the farmers of Palestine to attempt to 
use an American plough, their crops would be ruined. 

^ Another example is the ox-goad, the same thing 
now that it was in the days of Shamgar. On one 
end of the goad, there is a spud, which the farmer 
needs for cleaning his plough-share and other such 
purposes, and centuries of experience have shown 
the Syrian farmer that the ox-goad is better than the 
finest whip in the world. 

^ Still another example is the water-skin ; people 
say, Why not have small barrels or tubs bound with 
hoops ? It would be impossible to keep such articles 
through a single summer, since they would be ruined 
by the terrible heat, and it would be difficult to carry 
them on the back or shoulder, as skins are easily 
carried. Besides, skins can be dried and flattened 
until they appear like worthless, shapeless objects ; 
but by soaking, they become again as good as new. 

'* No doubt, in many cases, the retention of ancient 
utensils and usages comes from Oriental aversion to 
change ; but this fact is justification for considering 
that what is seen at present in that country illus- 
trates precisely the utensils and customs that were in 
vogue centuries ago. As such things existed in the 
days of Abraham and in the time of our Lord, such 
are they in a multitude of instances in our own time. 
We study the past by looking at the objects gathered 
in a collection like this. 

''The animals, birds, reptiles, insects, flowers 
trees, etc., are certainly the same now that they were 
in ancient times. Here we have preserved in bottles, 
the scorpion, the serpent, the adder, and several 
hundred other varieties of pests which destroy the 
life or comfort of the people of that land. Here is 
the badger, the porcupine, the coney from the rocks, 
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the jackal, the fox, the hyeua, and the wolf, the wild 
boar out of the wood, the leopard, the gazelle, the 
IjDx and the hare, the mole from the ruins, and the 
otter from the Jordan. 

'^ Among the hundreds of birds in this collection, 
nearly every one mentioned in the Bible finds a 
place. A person can here study the * fowls of heaven* 
upon which our Saviour looked, to say nothing of the 
scientific interest which attaches to these rare and 
beautiful specimens. 

'^ We have rolls from Jewish synagogues, wea^jons 
of war, illustrations of tents and desert life sugges- 
tive of Israel during the forty years in the wilderness, 
illustrations of peasant and artisan life, the veritable 
furnace of the * refiner of silver,* the * fan,' the * dis- 
taff,* the ^ scrip,' the * tongs,' the * basket,* the ' bal- 
ances,* the ' ornaments * for the women, the * sling,' 
the * mortar and pestle,* the * horse trappings,* the 
shepherds' ' crook,' the * hand-mill,' * earthen vessels ' 
of every kind, * lamps,' * pitchers,' * ram's-horn trum- 
pets,' and a multitude of other objects which bring 
the actual life of Bible times before our eyes. 

*' To many persons, not the least interesting 
objects will be the hundreds of coins covering the 
period of history from the Maccabees till nearly the 
close of the Roman domination in the Holy Land. 
A coin of * Herod the king,' — Herod Agrippa I., — 
in our hand, struck in Palestine the year previous to 
his death, makes more real the record of that event 
(Acts xii.). So likewise, a coin of Archelaus, to 
whom the parents of Christ did not dare expose 
their infant child ; of Herod the Great ; of Herod 
Antipas, the ruler of Christ ; of Herod Philip, and 
of Herod Agrippa 11. The coins struck in Jeru- 
salem from A.D. 6G to a.d. 70, during that awful 
struggle with Rome ; those struck at a later period 
showing Judea as a captive chained, sitting and 
weeping, beneath a palm-tree ; those struck in thirty 



or forty of the different towns of Palestine ; those 
struck by the procurators, particularly by Pontius 
Pilate, showing precisely what money our Lord 
handled ; such coins confirm and intensify the fiicts 
of Biblical history. With these before us, we caa 
almost see the poor widow casting her two mites 
into the treasury of the temple. 

^ Here are a multitude of fossils, showing the life 
of that region in geologic periods; limestones and 
marbles from the mountains of Judea, with their 
delicate tracery of red, purple, and brown, out of 
which the palaces of the rich were constructed ; min- 
eralsof various kinds— copper, lead, iron, coal, sulphur, 
and bitumen ; iridescent glass from the ancient glass- 
shops of Tyre ; shells which yielded the beautiful dye, 
the ' Tyrian purple ' of history ; mosaics from the floor 
of ancient palaces, and stone coffins from ancient 
tombs. Here is the * bronze mirror ' which appears 
in Isaiah's curious list (iii.-23). Here is a title of 
the Tenth Legion which served at Jerusalem, under 
Titus, and a stone ball of nearly one hundred pounds 
weight, such as were thrown by the Balista. This 
was dug up at Jerusalem, ten feet below the present 
surface of the ground. The fruits of the country are 
represented by plaster casts, and in bottles every 
kind of seed or grain that is mentiened in the Bible 
is preserved, so far as these can be obtained. Here 
are also, samples of dried figs, raisins, honey, oil, and 
wine.*' 

No more than a general idea of this collec- 
tion can here be given, for it requires attentive 
study to appreciate its extent and value. Be- 
fore it can be fully opened for examination, 
some changes will be required in the arrange- 
ments of Brechin Hall, an extension of which 
is also becoming necessary for the purposes of 
the Library. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained at the Andover Book-store ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES. 

Rev. E. G. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Christian 
Missions. 

Lecture I. Christianity Designed and Fit- 
ted to be the Universal Religion. Tlie aim of 
foreign missions is to Christianize the whole 
human race. Is Cliristianitj designed and 
fitted to do this? 1. Designed to be uni- 
versal : (a) We may reason a priori that if 
from God it is for all men, and not for any 
one people, nor for a few favored nations only. 
(6) Judaism, out of wliich it sprung, was 
not, like the ethnic religions, merely local and 
national, but contemplated a world-wide do- 
minion, its Scriptures abounding in prophecies 
of the universality of Messiah's reign, (c) 
Preparation of the world for the coming of 
Christ shows his kingdom to have been de- 
signed to be universal, all the great nations of 
the world having contributed to prepare for 
this, (d) The two fundamental truths of 
Christ's teaching, the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, show his religion to 
have been designed for all mankind. 2. Fitted 
to be universal, (a) By being in itself an 
exhaustively comprehensive statement of all 
moral and religious truth : not, like the false 
religions, giving some truth with much error, 
but " the truth" for all men and all time. (6) 
Though Oriental in imagery, and deriving a 
vast heritage of symbols from Judaism, and 
admitting of imposing ritual, it is yet so simple 
in spirit and teaching as to be in its baldest 
form appreciable and practicable anywhere and 
by all peoples, (c) It finds and controls all 
consciences when listened to, and masters all 
wills, (d) It is endlessly expansive in spirit, 
though inexorable in its requirements, sur- 
viving and overruling social changes and po- 
litical revolutions. It never penetrated so 
deeply or leavened liuman society so widely as 
it does to-day. 



Lecture II. Christianity provides for it9 
own Extension. Christ has organized in the 
world a vast system of second Christian causes, 
not self-contained and self-acting, but a system 
in the centre of which he is the efficient actor. 
Through these causes he provides for the uni- 
versal diffusion of his religion, (a) Gratitude 
for one's own salvation prompts to action for 
others, which widens into charity that embraces 
all mankind. (6) The example of Christ, of 
his apostles, and the first Christians is a per- 
petual stimulus to Christian exertion, (c) The 
motives to foreign missions are the most efiec- 
tive and enduring that can move human souls. 
To save from an endless doom a world now lying 
in the power of the wicked one is a great motive ; 
a greater is to lift it up to the illimitable career 
of which immortal beings are capable, (d) 
The prophetic element of Christianity, alike in 
its Old Testament stages, in its New Testament 
records, and in the light of our own day, is 
ever prompting to wider views and broader 
missionary enterprises, (c) Christianity, by 
fostering industry, self-denial, and. every kind 
of temperance, provides for the accumulation 
of the financial resources necessary for its own 
diffusion. (/)The spirit of foreign missions is 
cumulative, gathering strength and energy 
from its own successes. Tlie missionary spirit 
never stronger, deeper, purer than to-day. (§•) 
But the efficiency and final success of the 
whole system of second causes which Chris- 
tianity provides for its own diffusion, depends 
on the sympathy and constant communion of 
the church with its Founder, its once crucified, 
but now glorified Lord. 

Lecture III. Present Resources of Chris- 
tianity amply sufficient to insure its Universal 
Prevalence, Are these resources equal to the 
task of overthrowing religions (Brahmanism, 
Buddhish, Parsism, Confucianism, Islamism) 
hoary with age and intrenched in the hearts of 
unnumbered millions ? The resources are of 
two kinds — efficient powers or agents ; needed 
and fitting instruments. 1. The efficient 
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agents are the triune God. (a) God the 
Father, carrying forward his eternal purposes 
without hasting, wasting, or waiting, almighty 
and all-wise. (6) Tlie incarnate, crucified, 
and risen Son of God, with whom is all power 
in heaven and on earth, having planted his 
church in the world, has made no mistakes, 
needs to retrace no earthly steps of his. (c) 
The Holy Spirit, a perpetual presence and 
guide to the church, carries forward the work 
of Christ with an ever increasing power as its 
instruments become increasingly fitted for its 
use. 2. Instruments, (a) Christian trutli, 
which was never so well understood in its 
nature, compass, and relation to all error as it 
now is. (6) Effectiveness of modern science 
in dealing with false religions, (c) Christian 
civilization as seen in the industrial arts, and 
specially in the Christian home, of invaluable 
service, (rf) The monetary resources in tlie 
hands of Christian people amply sufficient; 
the increase of riches in the Christian churches 
within fifty, or even twenty-five, years surpassing 
anything before known in the world's history, 
(c) Abundance of missionaries are now offering 
to be sent. (/) The dominating nations of 
the world now Christian — national character 
to be distinguished from individual bad men 
and from selfish governments. (^) The per- 
suasive power of Christian cliaracter. Er- 
roneous notions of the design and office of 
miracles. Christ's promise of the greater 
miracle. In the final conflict of religions for 
supremacy, that one will win which can do the 
most and best for man. 

Lecture IV. Manifestations of the Divine 
in Missionary Epochs and Progress, Few 
things more apparent in the history of our 
race than periods of transition and epochs — 
the product of many converging forces, and 
yet a supreme, predisposing mind discernible 
in results. The philosophy of history. Chris- 
tianity has had its transitions and its missionary 
epochs. In them all is discernible a series of 
second causes, apparently natural in tlieir 



action, but no one nor all sufficient for resulting 
effects. A Divine mind and purpose clearly 
seen in missionary epochs, some of which may 
be instanced, (a) The coming of Christ to 
earth, — the first great foreign missionary move- 
ment in this world, — preparatory work of the 
Jews for Christ's coming, and tlieir reception 
of him when lie came. (6) Peter's first foreign 
missionary work with Cornelius, (c) The 
calling of Paul, the prince of foreign mission- 
aries since the founding of tlie Christian cluirch. 
(rf) The overcoming of the obstacles which 
arose out of the very means which had been 
employed in preparing the world for the intro- 
duction of Christianity, — Judaism, Greek phi- 
losophy, Roman power, (e) Tlie Christianiza- 
tion of Northern Europe in the eightli to tenth 
centuries. (/) The calling of William Carey 
and the reorganization and reconstruction of 
a Christian denomination. (^'•) The beginning 
of foreign missions in America ; Eliot ; the 
little band out of whose zeal and efforts, in 
contrast with the spirit of their day, sprang 
the American Board and the Baptist mission- 
ary Union. (A) The present great awakening 
of missionary zeal in our institutions of learning, 
despite the sceptical temper of our time, (t) 
The simultaneous opening of Africa and the 
urgency of the race problem at the South, 
(y) The classes of people converted at our 
missionary stations ; Christ's disciples : the 
converts at Corinth. 

Lecture V. Sig-nijicanci/ and favorableness 
of our own Time for Missionary Enterjrrisea. 
Every age, with its own clearly distinguishing 
marks, its constantly vanishing and emerging 
points, offers a most instructive field of ob- 
servation to all discerning minds. There is 
significancy in what is transpiring, and favor- 
bleness of opportunity for all who are ready 
for action. Our own time is both significant 
and favorable to all who are interested in 
Christian missions. 1. Significancy, (a) The 
closeness of relations into which the great 
and ancient religions of the world are now 
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brought. (6) The relative completeness of 
our knowledge of all the nations and peoples 
of the globe. The dark continent at last 
known, (c) After untold centuries of the west- 
ward movement of tribes and races, the final 
western goal has been reached, (rf) Africa 
awaits the return of her own aliened sons for 
her rescue, (e) The church, wearying of its 
strife about creeds, and escaping from sacerdo- 
talism, has been driven by criticism to look to 
its personal Christ, as did the apostles and first 
Christians. 2. Favorableness of our time, (a) 
Intermingling of nations recently secluded 
from one another. (6) Confluence of peoples 
on the American continent, (c) Reputation 
of the American republic in all the world, 
(rf) Rapidity of travel and propinquity of 
nations. Can now go round the world in less 
time than it took at the beginning of the 
Christian era to cross half the Roman empire, 
and the nations of the world are now near 
neighbors, (e) The existing flood-tide of the 
missionary spirit in our institutions of learning. 
Lecture VI. Connection of the Spirit of 
Missions^ Foreign and HomCy vnlh Every-day 
Church Work and Life, The spirit of mis- 
sions begins in individual hearts, but soon 
attracts to its work churches and whole de- 
nominations. It proj)oses carrying the gospel 
to distant parts, but in the prosecution of its 
purpose helps churches in their own more im- 
mediate life and work, (a) The exertion 
required in missions ministers spiritual health 
and satisfaction — movement destroys spiritual 
ennui and brings exhilaration. Experience of 
Andrew Fuller in helping William Carey. (6) 
Church activity in foreign missions stimulates, 
through reactionary inquiries and impulses, 
to activity in rescuing the perishing at its own 
doors, (c) A great enterprise, like that of 
conquering the world for Christ, prompts to 
scrutiny of self and of motives, and so intensifies 
the inner religious life, (c?) Greatness of aim 
and certainty of success arouse to energy in 
every species of Christian work, and thus 



quicken the religious life, (e) The very de- 
mands made for money and men result in 
ever-widening liberality. The more one gives 
and does, the more he desires to give and do. 
Meagreness of what we are as yet doing. (/) 
For the success of that to which we give our 
best we instinctively pray. Reactionary benefit 
in church life of prayhig for success of missions. 
(^'•) Invaluable aid derived from knowledge of 
what missions are accomplishing. Knowledge, 
contributions, and prayer need to be more 
closely united. Decadence of the monthly 
concert of prayer. (A) Organized and special 
missionary contributions in all churches, and 
personal contributions of pastors. Dispropor- 
tion of pastor's expenditures at anniversaries 
and their direct contributions to missions. 

Lecture VII. Methods General and Special 
in Foreign Mission Work. In every kind of 
human work very much depends on modes of 
procedure. There is a right way and a wrong 
way, and there are always degrees of relative 
fitness in the various methods of procedure 
which may be adopted. This as true in mis- 
sionary work as in any other kind of work. 
1. General methods, (a) A much debated 
question whether missionary work should be 
by teaching in schools or by itinerancy and 
wayside preaching. Arguments on both sides ; 
danger of extremes ; the good in both methods. 
Must instruct converts, and have schools to 
train native ministers. (6) Where converts 
already exist, main work of missionaries should 
be to train and look after native preachers, (c) 
Agency of missionary artisans, of mechanic arts, 
and of Christian communities planted in heathen 
lands, (d) How far allowable for missionaries 
to leave their special work for explorations, for 
political functions, etc. (e) Relation to one 
another of missionaries representing different 
denominations. Sectarianism on missionary 
fields. 2. Special methods, (a) How far a literal 
imitation of methods revealed in the New Tes- 
tament should be attempted. Practical sense 
and differing circumstances. (6) Value of 
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medical knowledge and practice, (c) Men 
should be approached through some point of 
common agreement and of mutual sympathy. 
Heathen religions teach some truths through 
which their adherents may thus be reached, 
(d) Criticism of Neander's suggestion that the 
Apostle Paul made a mistake in method in his 
discourse at Athens, which he corrected when 
he came to Corinth. 

Lecture VIII. Kinds of Men and Modes 
of Training needed for Foreign Mission Work. 
Manifestly not all Cliristian men are fitted 
for foreign mission work. Many men have 
attempted such work and have failed. Much 
easier to name evidences of unfitness than of 
fitness. Unpromising men have often proved 
wondrously successful ; others, of whom much 
was expected, have relatively failed. Nega- 
tivdy. (a) No man who hesitates about the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, or is of 
weak religious convictions, is fit to be a mis- 
sionary. (6) Dense ignorance, intellectual 
obtuseness, organic disease forbids one's being 
sent, (c) Wilfulness, obstinacy, great self- 
conceit, whatever hinders co-operation with 
others, incapacitates, (d) A mere book-worm, 
with only microscopic learning, unfitted, except 
perhaps for special work of scripture transla- 
tion. Positively, (a) A missionary should 
be a man of clear, deep, settled, all-controlling, 
all-penetrating religious convictions, of robust 
and manly piety ; not of a premature saintship, 
but of a thoroughly Christianized human na- 
ture. (6) Should be well-educated, with 
mental powers harmoniously developed, trained 
to the best our modern schools can make of 
him, and, if possible, with such social and aes- 
thetic culture as may serve him in his toilsome 
and sometimes sombre work, (c) He should 
possess such qualities, mental, moral, social, 
and spiritual, as shall fit him for sympathy and 
coK)peration with others. Ja to training, (a) 
That is the best which gives the best discipline 
and the broadest culture of which one is ca- 
pable. The college and the full course of the 



theological seminary cannot do too much for 
him. (6) Short-cut courses of special train- 
ing can end only in the limitations of mere 
specialists. 

Lecture IX. Subtle Hindrances to the 
Missionary Spirit and Enterprise. Various 
objections have been alleged against modern 
Christian missions with mischievous influence, 
some of which are: (a) That Christ did 
not come till the fulness of time, to the 
introduction of which the people of Ood did 
not consciously and voluntarily contribute. 
(6) The Old Testament prophets did not ad- 
dress their messages to heathen nations. Egypt, 
Assyria, Jonah and the Ninevites. (c) The 
doctrines of Divine sovereignty and Divine de- 
crees inconsistent with missionary efforts. This 
alleged against Carey and the first missionaries 
from this country, (rf) Nations judged by 
the light they have — the law of compensations. 
Heathen have religious knowledge enough for 
all their necessities, (e) The law of nature 
that inferior nations must disappear before the 
higher. Canaanites, North American Indians, 
Australians, Eliot, Indian Bible. (/) Chris- 
tianized peoples have degenerated, and are, 
apparently, to become extinct. Tlie Sandwich 
Islanders. (^) Success incommensurate with 
the outlay. Neither success nor outlay can be 
judged absolutely, but must be taken relatively, 
(/i) The natural multiplication of heathen in 
India and China during the past one hundred 
years has been three hundred per cent, while 
the increase of Christian converts has been 
only twenty-five per cent. This calculation 
critically examined, (i) Christian missions 
established at indefinitely numerous points. 
Heathen religions being undermined. Chris- 
tian strategy not like military. Unmistakable 
signs of triumph. Certainty of victory. 

Lecture X. Bequi sites for keeping Alive 
and Active the Missionary Spirit in the Chris- 
tian Ministry. Relation of Christian pastors 
to the churches in the cultivation of the mis- 
sionary spirit. Like pastor, like people. To 
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fulfil the obligations divinely laid on him, the 
pastor needs (a) A knowledge of Christ's 
will in respect to the diffusion of the gospel, 
and a knowledge of what modern missions are 
now accomplishing; and, to save the use of 
this knowledge from being merely perfunctory, 
he needs (6) An all-mastering conviction of 
tlie divine origin of the Clnnstian religion. 
Tlie doubts and distrust of our time, (c) A 
vivid apprehension of the presence and power 
of Christ in the living church of to-day. 
(ji) Assurance that Christianity is the one 
absolute religion for all peoples and all time. 
Some truth in all religions ; Christianity alone 
" the truth,*' unmixed with error, (e) A settled 
conviction that Christianity is ultimately to 
triumph throughout the world — that every 
conflict, change, transition, is only to disen- 
cumber Christianity of its impediments, in- 
crease its power over men and the evidence of 
its divine origin. (/) Inspiration of the 
thought of striking into the great current of 
the eternal purposes of God as they move 
onward to the rescue of our fallen race. 
None so insignificant as not to bo needed. 
The most insignificant often employed of God 
for the greatest of results. (^) Duty, first of 
all, to one's own generation. The highest of 
all joy when duty and inclination become one. 

Professou Jacob Gould Schurman, M.A., 
D.Sc, Winkley Lecturer. Belief in God : 
Its Sources and Grounds. 

Lecture I. Agnosticism ^ or the hnpossi- 
bility of Belirf in God. History of the word 
Agnosticism. Vagueness of usage. Huxley's 
definitions, in the Nineteenth Century for Feb- 
ruary and June 1889, make it equivalent to 
intellectual integrity and balance ; it is a 
method of investigation. But he applies it also 
to results, especially of advanced Biblical Criti- 
cism. And, thirdly. Agnosticism is the dogma 
of the limitation of our knowledge to objects 
of sense. Traced to Hume and Kant. This 



dogma self-contradictory. It grew, in Hume 
and Kant, out of conditions of thought which 
are now obsolete. Total result. 

Lecture II. The Logical Character of 
Belief in God. Agnosticism indemonstrable ; 
so also the capacity to know. Ancient and 
modern scepticism. Compromises. The cri- 
teria of certainty. Mathematics. Deductive 
sciences. Induction. Belief in God a scien- 
tific hypothesis. Objections of the phenom- 
enalistic scientist Science assumes objective 
reality and its knowableness. God is the ulti- 
mate principle in our explanation of that world. 
How related to uniformity of nature. "An- 
thropocosmic " Theism. Grounds of belief in 
it. The influence of the will and feelings on 
belief. 

Lecture III. The Origin and Development 
of Belief in God. Historical method. Evolu- 
tion of religions. Supposed primitive revela- 
tion. Meaning and validity of revelation. 
Personification of natural objects gave the first 
gods. Tiieir relation to man. Early religion 
and morality. Non-progressive variations lead 
to religions of savages ; progrestiive, to religions 
of civilized peoples. Animism. Fetichism. 
Ancestor-worship. Conditions of religious 
progress. Interaction of religion and civiliza- 
tion. Outline of the belief in God held by the 
ancient Indians, Persians, Letto-Slavs, Ger- 
mans, Greeks, and by the Semitic races, es- 
pecially the Hebrew. Contrast between the 
Aryan and Semitic consciousness of God. 
Need of a synthesis in " authropocosmic " 
theism. 

Lecture IV. Belief in Ood as Cause or 
Grotind of the World. Arguments for the 
existence of God. They do not generate, they 
only confirm or protect an antecedent faith. 
God as First Cause. How represented by dif- 
ferent peoples. The underlying truth is the 
dependence of the world upon Spirit. Tliis 
represented as a creation in time. Practical 
motives to such a view. Theoretically un- 
tenable. Source of Mr. Spencer's Agnosticism. 
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The creatioual argumentation. Where falla* 
ciouE. God ail iotra-^nundane cause. Kant's 
objections. Eteniity of the world. Jjocke's 
view of matter now obsolete. The notion of 
efficient causation implies that the universe is 
one absolute life or spirit. 

Lecture V. Belie/ in God a$ Designer of 
the World, Deism, Tlieism, and Pantheism. 
Martiueau's All-immanency and Some-transcen- 
dency of God iu relation to the world. The 
order aud adaptations of living beings. Kant's 
analysis of the teleological argument. Tlie 
cracial question — Is there design in the 
world ? — examined. Correspondence between 
Darwin and Asa Gray. Difficulties from con- 
trary instances. Other interpretation of favor- 
able instances. Tlie underlying truth is that 
the universe is not mere mechanism. But 
the intelligence it expresses does not operate 
like tliftt of ati artificer. 

Lectubb VI, Belief in God as FaHier qf 
Spirits. Tlie moral argument for tlie existence 
of God. The attributes of God. Communion 
of the human spirit with the Divine. Morality 
and reli^on. 

SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 

BT UEMBERS OP THE ADVAMCKD CLASS. 

EssAT I. Rev. Henry R. Baker. A Plea for 
the Application of Experiment to tlie General 
Department of Philosophy. 

The study of psychology is the acientiflc eiamiua- 
tion of the soul's activities, therefrom to learn of the 
Ego and its powers. This procedure contemplates an 
empiricism of soul activilies as such, without reference 
to their contents. We cannot examine them thus 
formally except by disregarding their contents; we 
attend to the material only that we may so be able 
to observe the form. But we cannot study the 
form without traversing the material. Hence the 
possibility of an empirical psychology involves the 
potubility of an empirical philosophy. We propose 
a new psychological discipline — the experimental 
study of the soul's activity with reference to its 
content. 

2 



We can get no nearer to the " thing in itself " 
than the observation of the soul's act in knowing it. 
We cannot prove the validity of this knowledge, but 
are left with no other resource than to accept it. 
The range and the certainty of knowledge are de- 
termined by empiricism. The processes of resolving 
the data of ex[>erience are either logical or specu- 
lative. The logical processes are either analytic 
or synthetic, and so add nothing to the content of 
knowledge. The speculative processes are an at- 
tempt to go beyond the sphere of the empirical. 
They are of value according as they succeed in their 
fura of offering a plausible explanation of what we 
can know and do know by postalating what we do 
not know and cannot know. But, being purely and 
simply a projection into the sphere of the unknown, 
their results are not of scieutiflc value. Thns, 
while logic adds nothing to the content of knowledge, 
speculation adds nothing positive. Hence the range 
and the certainty of knowledge are determined by 
empiridsm. 

Much is now being done in the experimental study 
of psychology ; hut this is still con6ned for the most 
part to its physiological side. If this method can 
be applied to the study of the higher and more 
purely subjective acts of the soul, and to the content, 
rather than simply to the form of these, the aim 
here proposed will be realized. Not till then will 
the inductive principle have been applied to the 
whole sphere of knowledge as it has so successfully 
been to the uatnral sciences. 

The department of logic illustrates how fully the 
instrument of experiment may be employed in the 
study of the most highly intellectual activities. These 
experiments are confined to the form of the mind's 
activities only because the activity studied is abso- 
lutely general in character and entirely independent 
of any particular content. A similar system of 
experimental study can he made to reveal the ma- 
terial of mental processes which are confined to a 
specitic content. Logic is the psychology of the 
reasoning faculty studied by a system of experi- 
ments. As such, it demonstrates the possibility and 
illustrates the method of overcomiog the principal 
difficulty in the study of psychology and of philoso- 
phy from this view-point, viz. the wearied and 
bewildered sense of thwarted effort accompanying 
attempts at introspection. The self-directing fac- 
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oltj of the iutellect is expected at the same time to 
act and to observe its own activity. The doctrine 
that it performs this unreasonable task results only 
from an inaccurate empiricism of the souKs subse- 
quent presentation to itself of its own action. This 
presentation will be more accurate and detailed if, 
by the use of experiment, a definite task be set the 
intellect beforehand. 

Metaphysics, the most characteristically specula- 
tive department of philosophy, cannot claim real 
certainty for its results where these rise above an 
empiricism of the fundamental notions of substance 
and attribute as asserted by the mind. The study 
of these is strictly a psychological discipline, and 
the legitimate method is scientific experiment. 

£thics investigates the subject of human obligation. 
It reduces to a study of certain ideas invariably 
found in the mind, and recognized as a distinct class. 
One of the chief questions of ethics is to ascertain 
the essential principle of virtue — the one element 
present in all these ideas, and of which they are 
only differentiations. The other seeks their source 
as a sanction of their assumed right of command. 
Whether these ideas spring full-grown from the 
soul, or are developed under its laws, observation 
and analysis are alike indispensable to a study of 
their rise. Their source is, in either case, the soul. 

The essential notion of all ethical ideas may be 
found with no reference to psychology as such. 
But the authority of this principle rests in its source, 
and the investigation of this is in the sphere of psy- 
chology. But, moreover, in analyzing the ethical 
ideas to ascertain their essential principle, we gain 
greatly by assuming the view-point of psychology. 
The only things objectively real are beings and their 
attributes and the activities expressive of the attri- 
butes. Of spiritual beings we know the attributes 
only through their activities. Ideas, if truths, 
have a concrete objective existence in the character- 
istics inherent in beings, but we do not study them 
here, but rather as they are " in the mind." Here 
we analyze them as though they were as thoughts 
objectively real. Employing the same metaphor in 
thinking of their source, we regard them as products 
of the soul's activity. The simple, literal truth is, 
that the soul so acts. The real thing is the activity. 
Ethics, for the answer of its most important ques- 
tion, thus depends on psychology. And for the 



answer of the question next in importance it must 
look to psychology for its most reliable teaching. 
The answers of these questions are in the line of the 
same empiricism of concrete reality — the activity 
I of being. The same method is requisite to the 
study of teleology and aesthetics. 

The will is the soul considered as capable of 
choice. The soul's capacity for choice is known 
only through acts. The study of these acts is the 
study of psychology. This study must be carried 
on by the light of self-consciousness. The question 
is primarily one of fact, and only secondarily one 
of philosophical explanation. 

The first testimony of self-consciousness as to these 
acts is that they are free. But an uncaused event 
does not occur in the outward world, and seems 
impossible in the world within. On more minute 
examination, we observe that the act of choice b 
accompanied by feeling, and feeling by thought 
Is, then, feeling the previously unnoticed cause of 
choice ? and is the will, therefore, not free ? A 
further examination reveals that choice is not the 
stronger impidse overpowering the weaker, but that 
an act of the soul adopts one impulse as the guide 
of action, rather than all others. We see that as 
an act of the soul the choice is caused by the soul. 
The causal connection of thought, feeling, and choice 
must, then, be indirect, through the soul, so far as 
it exists. 

The soul is caused to feel by its thoughts. The 
soul is caused to feel by its connection with the 
body. In either case, the act of feeling is caused. 
But self-consciousness asserts that the soul is not 
caused to choose one thing rather than another. It 
observes that feeling influences and impels the soul 
to choose a given thing or end, but does not compel 
it so to act. The causal connection is thus seen to 
be broken between feeling and the soul when en- 
gaged in the act of choice. The assertion of free- 
dom is not changed, but only made more explicit, 
by locating the interruption of causal connection. 
The act of choice, being dissimilar to other facts, 
occupies alone the category of uncaused action. 

Arguments for the existence of a God are perti- 
nent as cumulative evidence. Their defect is, that 
they are arguments, task-processes, but not acts of 
knowledge. The world-seusorium, because receiv* 
ing its impressions through material organs acting 
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aader physical laws, is easily separable from other 
faculties of the soul, and is even obtrusive in its 
tangibility. What is needed is a scientific empiri- 
cism of the faculty which receives impressions from 
spirits. This faculty may aptly be called the ** spirit- 
ual sensorium,*' its impressions being immediate. 
We can see no reason why these impressions from 
spirits should not have been studied inductively as the 
initial step in verifying the existence and character 
of God, except that they are not distinguishable 
from other acts of soul until psychology reaches 
that thoroughly inductive stage at which individual 
acts of the soul are studied as individual, concrete 
things, as to content as well as form, just as we 
study a stone or a flower as an individual, concrete 
thing. Men do not have the experience of God all 
in equal degree. If any are found who have no 
experience of him, it is requisite to establish that 
they fail of this by failing of a normal human ma- 
turity and state. 

It is niaintained that in basing the truth of Chris- 
tianity chiefly on the study of the Christian cer- 
tainty much is gained, in that an independent and 
altogether unique empirical basis of argument is thus 
secured. If it can be established that all men have 
the experience of a personal God, then it can be 
pertinently argued that the Christian differs from 
other men only in that he has experienced more 
than they of the body of truth expressive of the 
existence and character of Go<l ; i.e. he has a more 
intimate and hence a fuller relation to him. Hence 
when the Christian asserts that the offer of this ful- 
ler relation to all men has been verified by his own 
experience in receiving a reward for voluntarily 
seeking God, no one who refuses to seek him can 
gainsay the Christian's statement with any argument 
worthy of scientific consideration. 

Hut this points with added emphasis to the in- 
dispensable value of empiricism in this as in any 
other branch of investigation. The statement of 
the assurance of religious truth from an experience 
of Christianity is one of the most familiar. The 
comparison of this experience of (iod and of his 
relation to men with our experience of the external 
world is not uncommon. But the defect of the 
statement and of the comparison b that they do not 
deem it necessary to verify themselves by experimen- 
tation as critically scientific as that employedby the 



student of nature. It is our belief that this can be 
done, and to the great advantage of Christian thought. 

The history of Christianity is so well established 
that we cannot account for it as a phenomenon 
except by the postulate of its truth, both as to its 
natural and its supernatural elements. But the 
philosophical postulate of the supernatural is ren- 
dered neccKsary only by the otherwise unaccountable 
phenomenon of Christianity as a tradition. But 
Christianity received traditionally would have no 
significance for us did we not experience the truths 
which it contains ; and, indeed, such is its claim to 
universality that were the efforts of men in modern 
times to experience its truth without success, we 
could not accept it on the strongest historic evidence. 

But further, in examining our experience of 
Christianity as the evidence of its truth, we soon 
discover that this experience is ethical in quality. 
The Christian revelation is primarily one of fact as 
to God and man's relation to him. Yet the mate- 
rial elements of this relation are all ethical. This 
relation, whether known from the arguments of 
natural theology, from an experience of Grod com- 
mon to all men. Christian and non-Christian, or 
from revelation, is, so far as its experience is dis- 
tinctively Christian, ethically experienced. This is 
the only adequate statement of the glorious fulness 
of meaning in the whole circle of Christian doctrines. 
Christian theology may well be defined as the phi- 
losophy of the revealed relation of God and man 
attained by the application of ethical principles. 
These ethical principles are to be ultimately derived 
from, and always verified by, the empirical study of 
the moral faculty. 

To sum all up, can it not be said that psychology, 
so far as it seeks a knowledge of the soul and its 
powers, is best pursued by experiment conducted 
with a view to determining the form of the souUs 
acts; but that the same experimental empiricism 
of individual soul acts may be so conducted as to 
yield a scientific knowledge of their contents, and 
that this method will not only furnish data for the 
several branches of philosophical research, but will 
also reduce them to a scientific study of facts, thus 
ridding philosophy of certain distinctively philo- 
sophic vices, and relieving it of all vagueness and 
uncertainty and the suspicion w^hich, justly or un- 
justly, it seems heir to. 
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EssAT IL Rev. Charles Frederick Bur- 
roughs. Paul's Idea of the New Life. 

All effective religious philosophy is evolve<l from 
a real experience. The materials of religious 
thought are found, in part at least, in one's own 
moral consciousness and feeling, as seen in the 
case of Augustine and Pelagius, whose individual 
experiences differed as widely as do their systems 
of theology. Each looking at the truth in the light 
of his own consciousness, and carrying it out along 
that line, arrived at conclusions widely remote. To 
understand, therefore, the writings of any author, 
we must know something of the man, his training, 
and his religious experience. 

This principle holds good in the study of Paulin- 
ism. His Epistles show the results of his Jewish 
training. True, the gospel was a revelation unto 
him, but it was a revelation through a mind edu- 
cated in the school of the most rigid Pharisaism. 
That predominating love of righteousness, that un- 
flinching purpose to live the letter of his convictions, 
shows itself in all his instructions to Christians to 
live out in daily life the Christianity professed in 
the heart. His conversion, the result of the union 
of natural and supernatural causes, gave a new 
direction to his will and purpose. Thoroughly con- 
vinced that Jesus was both the historical and risen 
Christ, — a doctrine he ever afterwards maintained, 
— he devoted all his powers to the promotion of his 
cause. He had changed masters; and the same 
zeal and devotion he had given to his old master, 
Judaism, he now gave to his new master, Christ. 
** He labored more abundantly than they all " to 
spread abroad that holy faith in Jesus Christ. From 
the hour he saw that Just One, and heard his voice, 
the **love of Christ constrained him," and from the 
night he heard that Macedonian cry to the work of 
the Lord, nothing could quiet his longing to bring 
men to his Lord. 

In all his teachings there is a strong ethical ele- 
ment. While a Pharisee he boasted of his literal 
obedience to the precepts of the moral law, until he 
considered himself blameless. The same rigid ob- 
servance to the " law of God " is insisted upon by 
this Christian apostle. Christianity, as at first 
taught by him, was founded on ethical grounds, 
namely, a return to a living and true God and to a 



life of holiness. The gospel he declared to be in- 
separable from moral purity, Christ was a moral 
power, and Christianity a moral and spiritual system 
needed for man. 

This new ethical and spiritual life, of which so 
much is said in his Epistles, is the ^' new creature '* 
in Christ Jesus. That man who has taken Christ 
for his Master has not only changed his attitude 
towards God, but also has changed his attitude in 
relation to the plans and purposes of his own life. 
He is dead to the former position of a sinful life, 
and has risen to a new life of communion with 
Christ. The old man has been crucified with him, 
and henceforth his life is bid with Christ in Grod ; 
but the practice must correspond with the principle, 
the outer and inner life must harmonize ; hence 
Paul's frequent injunction to mortify the deeds of 
the body, ^*to walk in the spirit," and to set the 
affections on things above. Old plans, purposes, and 
objects are passed away ; all things have become 
new. Self is no longer the object of supreme good ; 
self-righteousness is no longer to be sought ; Christ 
and his righteonsness is the ultimate aim of all his 
efforts. 

In the attainment of this object Paul recognizes 
the co-operation of the human and the divine. Man 
makes his own choice, surrenders himself to Christ, 
allows himself to be led by his spirit, and directs, 
by the energy of his own will operated on by the 
Holy Spirit, his efforts in the direction of rectitude. 
The spirit of Christ is, however, the one principle 
of this new life, both of its commencement and its 
continuance. This spirit is communicated to the 
believer, and assures him of his right relation with 
God. It comes into the man, and becomes the 
moving principle of a new life. The law-giving 
power of the spirit frees him from the law-giving 
power of sin, and so becomes the condition of the 
new life ; he lives in the spirit, becomes conscious 
of his sonship beciiuse led by the spirit, and brings 
forth the fruits of the spirit by reason of the spirit's 
fructifying power. Christ communicates this prin- 
ciple of life. He dwells in the heart by his spirit, 
even as Paul says, '^ I live, and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me." Christ must be formed in a 
man before in any true sense he becomes a Christian, 
but, being thus formed within, the two become 
united in the closest fellowship, even one in spirit. 
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TbiB union is conditioned on faith. Christ dwells 
in the heart through faith, giving the soul a new 
power, by reason of which it dies unto sin and lives 
unto righteousness. This faith is not a mere intel- 
lectual assent to the truth of Christ and his work, 
but rather a confident grasping and holding of Christ 
as the one through whom the power of sin is de- 
stroyed and the spirit of obedience unto death is 
inwrought into the soul. 

This confidence and trust in the person and work 
of Jesus Christ was the determining principle of 
Paul's life. It animated his convictions, it per- 
vaded his whole mode of thinking, and governed his 
actions in every relation of life. The power of this 
faith was clearly seen in his judgment, in no longer 
allowing himself to be controlled by superstitious 
ideas or false scruples in regard to his former legal 
standing. It gave him independence and stability 
of character; it became the basis of Cliristian liberty, 
by which a man becomes accountable to God alone. 
It gave him freedom in all things ; it gave him the 
mastery over all things, and became, through the 
animating spirit of Christ, the power of self-denial 
in things not expedient. It carried him on to that 
extent where nothing in the course of ordinary life 
was to be looked upon as indifferent. Every duty 
was Christian duty; every power and faculty was 
so much capital to be held in trust and put to the 
service of the Master ; every desire and inclination 
was to be held in subordination to the spirit of 
Christ as the great determining principle of life. 
In a word, Paul's faith meant to him a renewing of 
his mind into similarity to the perfect will of Groil. 

This new life includes also the principle of love. 
Faith, in the Pauline sense, includes love, because 
faith presupposes a divine revelation of God in rela- 
tion to man, which revelation includes a knowledge 
of God*8 love and his redemptive purposes. Faith 
in this revelation kindles in the soul a love for God, 
and leads to a consecration of one*s powers to ser- 
vice in advancing his kingdom. Faith in this reve- 
lation also presupposes a knowledge of sin, a desire 
to be free from its power and to be in communion 
with God. But this implies the soul's capability of 
loving God when freed from the dominion of sin. 
Faith in God*s love, as seen in redemption, sets 
this power free, and the soul rises into communion 
with Christ, through whom it learns to love Grod, 



and better understands Grod's love to it. Thus 
is that saying true, that the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, when our 
lives are rooted and grounded in love. 

Grod*s love for us is the cause of our love for him ; 
and the more we realize the depth and boundlessness 
of that love, the more effective will it be in reno- 
vating our lives and conforming them to the |>erfect 
pattern shown us by faith in Christ Thus the 
Christian life, on the one hand, is a life of faith, 
and the good works he does are an expression of 
his faith ; on the other hand, his life is one of love, 
and all his works are prompted by his love for God 
and the advancement of his kingdom. That soul 
which is exercised by the principles of faith and 
love — boti) divine gifts — is in communion with 
God and in possession of a blessed life. He is 
adopted into the family of Grod, is a citizen of the 
kingdom, and is already enjoying a foretaste of the 
larger life of that kingdom. 

But a consciousness of this life within brings with 
it a consciousness of obstacles in the way of its 
progress. The old man is not yet wholly crucified. 
The spirit life is fettered. It longs for perfect 
freedom, that it may develop into the perfect like- 
ness of the divine ideal, hence it looks forward 
in anticipation of a glorious consummation in the 
future, when the Author and Source of this life shall 
manifest himself, that it also shall be manifested 
with him in glory. 

But, if faith and love point to such a bright 
future, then does the soul ho(>e and with patience 
wait for it. Faith, viewing salvation in the light 
of futurity, becomes hope. In meeting and con- 
quering opposition it Ix^comes conscious of a divine 
power and of its own possibilities, and is inspired 
with hope. God's love in our hearts is a pledge of 
the fulfilment of our hopes, while that faith which 
works by love meets all opposing forces in the hope 
of certain triumph through him who giveth us the 
victory. 

To Paul's mind faith, hope, and love are the three 
principles of Christian life and the foundation of 
Christian morals. In reducing these to practice, he 
coupled with them a spirit of true humility. Paul 
felt himself to be the most independent of men, on 
the one hand, and the most dependent, on the other ; 
independent of all circumstances and persons, de- 
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pendent on God and hU grace. Of himself he was 
nothing. lie could do nothing in his own strength, 
but in Christ he could do all things. To live this 
new life required the constant help of divine grace. 
He gave God the praise for all he was, and all he 
accomplished he ascribed to the power of God ; and 
while he worked out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling, it was in the consciousness that it was 
God working in him both to will and to do. 

To preserve the puritj of this life we need to 
be circumspect and sober minded; filled not only 
with the spirit of power and love," but also of self- 
control. To increase its effectiveness we must act 
with wisdom and prudence, regulating the whole life 
in regard to its individual, social, and civil relations, 
so as to enable it, in the position in which Divine 
Providence has placed it, to advance the kingdom 
of God. 

To meet these demands, maturity of judgment, 
coupled with a childlike disposition, is indispensable. 
This condition is brought about through the power 
of divine grace, which, to Paul, is the only power 
capable of helping a Christian to walk uprightly, 
and bringing the new life, which begins in faith, 
works by love, continues steadfast in hope, to a 
perfect manhood in Christ Jesus. 

Essay III. Frederick Davis Greene. Ar- 
menia. 

Having been designated, last fall, as a missionary 
of the American Board to Van in Armenia, the 
writer felt keenly the need of gaining some fa- 
miliarity with the history and literature of this 
venerable Christian race before entering upon his 
life-work. During the present year, therefore, under 
the very efficient instruction of Mr. M. G. Papazian 
of the Advanced Class, the Gospel of John and the 
Acts of the Apostles have been read in Armenian, 
together with a use of the grammar. In addition 
to this study of the language itself, all the accessible 
literature of the subject has been carefully examined. 
To supplement the resources of the Seminary library, 
the courtesies of the Boston Public Library, of the 
Boston Atheneum, and of the library of Harvard 
University have been cordially extended. 

That a field so rich in historical, theological, and 
philological possibilities should have remained as yet 



80 little explored, b due, no doubt, to three causes : 
first, the apparent loss of significance of the Ar- 
menian nation, which now, like Poland, seems but 
a broken wreck in the stream of history; second, 
to her geographical isolation; and third, to the 
linguistic obstacles to be overcome. 

The following brief outline is offered in the hope 
that the interest of some may be stimulated in this 
important department. 

History. — The Armenian race belongs to the 
Japhetic branch of the human family, falling under 
the same category as the inhabitants of India and 
Persia, who form the Aryans of Asia. The Ar- 
menian language proves this by its affinity with the 
Indo-Germanic tongues. Their physiognomy and 
physical constitution connect them with the Cau- 
Ciisian stock. Their manners and customs, as well 
as their religious beliefs, in heathenism, were similar 
to those of the Assyrians and Chaldeans, of the 
Medes and Persians, and, still later, of the Par- 
thians. We can thus account for their worship of 
Asthligh, the Assyrian Venus ; of Anahid, their 
patron goddess, who resembles the Greek Demeter ; 
and of Ormuzd, the good god of Zoroastrianism, 
Ahura Mazda. 

These people called themselves Ilaik C^uij p), 

after Haig, the most celebrated of their ancient 

kings, and their land Haiasdan (^ufjuiuuiuili), 

'' the house of Haig." Their national legends, for- 
tified in their eyes by the Bible, make Haig descend 
from Ashkenaz or Togarmah, children of Gomer, a 
patriarch of the line of Japhet (Gen. x. 2, 3). 
Foreigners applied to them the name Armenians 

(L^nii b ijfiuf), which some derive from Aram, 

meaning " highlands," the biblical name of the 
country south of Armenia. Others trace the name 
to the famous descendant of Haig, Aram, who en- 
larged his territory by conquest (Moses of Khorene, 
History, Bk. I. chap. 12). Aside from these tra- 
ditional etymologies, the claim is put forward by 
ethnologists that they find in the name Armenia the 
same radical, ar or n, which is at the bottom of the 
word Aryan (Ad. Pictet, Les Aryas primitifs, 1859, 
Vol. I. pp. 28-34. Also P. J Van den Gheyn, Le 
Nom primitif des Aryas, 1880, p. 51). 

The earliest biblical mention of this land is in 
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Gen. viii. 4, where wo are told ihat the ark "rested 
upon the mountaing of Ararat " ( Q'''!t ^n ). a 
term which evidently refers to a district. Another 
(wriplund ailusioD is iu connection with Sennacherib, 
whose parricidal sons are said to have escaped, 681 
B.C., "into the land of Armenia" (Heb. Ararat) 
(2 Kings xix, 37; Isa. ^iJtTii. 38). Ezekiel also 
refers to Armenia under the name Togannah 
(rra*!:™), as fnrniahing Tyre with horses and 
mules, a product for which it is still noted (Kzek. 
xxvii. 14: aho xxxviii. 6). Tigranes 1. is said to 
lave been an ally of Cyrus the Great in over- 
throwing the Babylonians, and thus in liberating 
the -Tews after iheir seventy years captivity, -WS B.C. 
A foreshadowing of this event is probably found in 
the prophet Jeremiah : " Cail together against her 
(he kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Asbkenaz, . . . 
to make the land of Babylon a desolation without 
an inhabitant" (Jer. li. 2T-2D ; also 1. 9, 41-42). 
The name ^linni ('■tn^i here, suggests that the 
«tymoIogy of ArmeuiA may possibly be hsr-Kfinni, 
the mountains of Minni. 

In the famous inscriptions of the Aohemenidae, 
at Fereepolis and at Behialiin, the name Armenia is 
found in various forms, and the Armenian trib- 
utaries march after the Cappadocians to render 
homage to the gretit king ( Christian Lassen. Die 
altpersischen Keil-In^cliriften von P^riiepolis. Bonn, 
18315, pp. 80-87). 

Herodotus mentions the aliKorption of the Ar- 
menian empire in that of Darius, I>\i b.c, and a 
tribute of four liuiidred talents exacted (Bk. III. 
chap. D;)). 

In its widest extent, Armenia stretched from 
the Caucasus to Mesopotamia and from Fontus and 
Cappadocia to the Caspian Sea. This vast territory 
consists of plateaux from five thousand to eight 
thousand feet high, broken by lofty mountains and 
fertile valleys. Here lie Lake Van, the ancient 
Arsisea I'alua, and Lake Urumia ; the former with 
an area of fifteen hundred, and the latter of sixteen 
hundred, square miles, both of them salt, with no 
outlet, and over Hve thousand feet above the sea. 
Here four great rivers have their source ; the Kiir 
and Aras flowing through one mouth into the Cas- 
pian Sea, while the Tigris and Euphrates pour their 
mingled waters into the Persian Gulf. The Eu- 
phrates divides the country into what was known by 



the ancients as Armenia Major (ij^bo- "^"'JiJ) 
to the east, and Armenia Minor (((inpp ^uijnq) 
to the wesL Here Mount Ararat, the boundary 
stone of three empires, towers np seventeen lliouBand 
feet, till from his hoary head the sky looks green. 
(Prof. Bryce, Trans-Caucasia and Ararat.) 

Xenophon's account of the retreat of the ten 
thousand through this mountainous region, in mid- 
wiuler. and constantly harassed by enemies, is valu- 
able not only us a tribute to the pplendid discipline 
and spirit of the Greeks, but for the light which it 
throws upon the ancient Arnieiiinns ( Apiiniioi) and 
Kurds (Xi^Soi-xot) (Anabasis, Rk. IV.) 

Armenia was included in the conquests of AleX' 
ander, and afterwards submitted to the Seleucidae 
of Syria. In 190 ti.c. when Antiochus the Great 
was defeated by Scipio, Armenia revolted under 
Artaxias, who gave refuge to the exiled Hannibal. 
About 150 B.C. the great Parthian king, Mitliridates I., 
established his brother Valarsaces ( ([uitjiiiji^jjilj) 
in Armenia. The most celebrated king of this 
branch of the Arsacid family was Tigranes II,, who, 
while aiding Mithridates of Ponlus, was defeated by 
Pompey. After this, Tacitus says that the Ar- 
menians were almost always at war ; with the lio' 
mans through hatred, and with the I'arihians through 
jealousy (Annalcs. Uk. II. ch. TiG). Princes of this 
line continued to rule, however, until the Arsacidae 
were driven from the Persian throne by the .Sa8> 
sanid Ardashir. Though freipiently conquered by 
the kings of thai dynasty. Armenia was enabled a9 
often to re-assert her freedom by the help of Roman 
arms. 

When Tiridates (^juj uim) embraced Chris- 
tianity. 270 A.D., the struggle became embittered by 
the introduction of a religious element, for the 
Persians were bigoted Zoroastrians. This condition 
reached a climax when the country was divided 
between the Romans and Persians, under TheodosiuB 
the Great, 390 a.d. 

After the fall of the Sassanidae, in the seventh 
century, Armenia was divided between the Greek 
empire and the Saracens ; but from t<59 to 1045 it 
was again ruled by a native dynasty of vigorous 
princes, the Pagratidae (pirii^puim). This was 
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brought to a close bj the suspicious and short-sighted 
policy of the Byzantine emperors, who annexed this 
province, thereby laying open their whole eastern 
frontier to the invasion of the Seljouk Turks, who 
shortly before had begun their attacks, and who 
might have l>een successfnlly resisted by these hardy 
mountaineers. The result was fatal, both to Ar- 
menia, which was overrun, and to the Greek empire ; 
for by the battle of Manzikert, 1071 a.d., when 
liomanus IV. was defeated and made prisoner by 
Alp Arslan, the whole of Asia Minor was left at 
the mercy of the Seljouks. 

Rupen, a relative of the last Pagratid sovereign, 
escaped into Cilicia, and established the Rupenian 
principality, which was not extinguished until the 
death of Leon VI., 1393, an exile in Paris, and the 
last of the Armenian kings. The Rupenians had 
entered into alliance with the Crusaders. They 
welcomed the Mongolian hordes under Genghis 
Khan, early in the thirteenth century, and suffered 
the vengeance of the Mamelukes, 1375. 

A graphic account of the cruelties of Timour the 
Tartar, who devastated Armenia at the close of the 
fourteenth century, has been left us by Thomas of 
Medzoph. The last great calamity which fell upon 
the mother country happened in 1605, when Shah 
Abbas of Persia forcibly transplanted twelve thou- 
sand families to Ispahan. 

The Armenians now number about 4,000,000, 
of whom 2,500,000 are under the Sultan, 1,200,000 
in Russia, 200,000 in Persia, and the rest widely 
scattered, but everywhere distinguished for their 
peaceable and enterprising character. As Lord 
Byron says, ^'This oppressed nation has partaken 
of the proscription and bondage of the Jews and of 
the Greeks, without the sullenness of the former or 
the servility of the latter. It would be hard, per- 
haps, to fmd the annals of a nation less stained with 
crimes than those of the Armenians, whose virtues 
have been those of peace and their vices those of 
of compulsion." They still cherish a passionate 
attachment for their venerable church, to which 
they owe their identity as a people after the terrible 
vicissitudes of so many centuries. They love their 
mountain home, and are yet destined to play an 
important part in the moral and material regenera- 
tion of Asia. 

The Armenian Church. — It is the oldest of 



all national churches. Their legends claim that our 
Lord corresponded with King Abgarus ((^^ipifn) 

of Edessa or Ur, and that the apostles Thaddaeus 
and Bartholomew preached the gospel to them. 
But the historical founder of the Armenian church 

was St. Gregory " the Illuminator " ( i^p['9-"p 
]ui uuii.npjiy), an Arsarcid prince, related to 

Tiridates, who was consecrated Bishop of Armenia, 
at Caesarea, in 302 a.d. The Armenian church is 
episcopal in polity, and closely resembles the Greek 
in outward forms. 

Misled by imperfect reports of the Council of 
Chalcedon, which they were not able to attend on 
account of Persian persecutions, the Armenian 
bishops annulled its decrees in 491, thus gaining the 
credit of being Eutychians, which led to their 
gradual separation from the orthodox church. This 
antagonism was doubtless political as much as doc- 
trinal, on account of the attempts at ecclesiastical 
supremacy by the churches of Constantinople and 
Rome. A second schism was brought about in the 
sixteenth century by Jesuit missionaries, who suc- 
ceeded in detaching the community of Catholic or 
United Armenians from the mother church, of 
which the Catholicos, at Etchmiadzin, is recognized 
by all others as the supreme head. 

Though by nature deeply religious, the Arme- 
nians, as a mass, are to-day suffering from '* a vast 
amount of ignorance, superstition, and immorality.*' 
This is largely owing, no doubt, to their isolation, 
and to the repeated and terrible devastations which 
they have suffered. But the seeds of a thorough 
and far-reaching reformation are already bearing 
fruit in their midst The hopefulness of the situa- 
tion is increased by three facts : first, the Armenian 
church is in bondage to no human '^ infallible " au- 
thority ; second, their errors of doctrine and practice 
have not been sanctioned by councils ; third, they 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the Bible, 
which, being now translated into the modern tongue, 
is no longer a sealed book. 

According to a recent and unprejudiced observer, 
<^ among the upper classes, especially among those 
engaged in teaching, unbelief is said to be rife. 
Such men retain their religious connections . . . 
because they believe the formal presenratioD of the 
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Armenian church a uecessitj of national union and 
autonomy." This sceptical tendency is to be ex- 
pected at a stage of superficial enlightenment ; but 
it is a dangerous one, and emphasizes the necessity 
of providing immediately teachers and preachers of 
the very highest Christian character and attainments. 

Language and Literature. — The Armenian 
grammar is analogous to that of other languages of 
the same origin, and is not inferior to them in its 
resources. It has lost, to be sure, the distinction of 
gender ; but the declensions and conjugations com- 
pare well with the Latin. The accent is on the 
last syllable, and many of the strong consonantal 
sounds strike the ear of a foreigner with harshness. 
The rich native vocabulary has been increased by 
additions from the many languages with which it 
has come in contact. We find here, as in the Ger- 
man, great facility in building compound words. 

The earliest specimen of this language, though in 
the cuneiform character, is probably to be found in 
the tri-lingual inscriptions on the great citadel rock 
of Van, which have not yet been satisfactorily made 
ouL The pre-Christian literature of Armenia, 
consisting of national songs, has entirely perished, 
except a few quotations. All that has come down 
to us is subsequent to the fourth century, and refers 
exclusively to history or religion. Poetry and fic- 
tion never flourished among this serious race, always 
in the midst of danger or suffering. 

The Armenian version of the Bible, made by 
Mesrob, the inventor of their alphabet, and his 
disciples, early in the fifth century, has been called 
the queen of versions for its beauty, and is of some 
critical value in determining the readings of the 
Septuagiut, of which it does not follow any known 
recension. Hundreds of other translations from 
Syriac and Greek writers soon followed, some of 
which are extant only in Armenian. 

The fifth century, their Golden Age, was adorned 
by such classic writers as Yeznig of Goghp, who 
wrote most eloquently, in four books, against the 
Persian fire-worshippers, the Greek philosophers, 
the Marcion heresy, and the Manichaeans ; Goriun, 
the biographer of Mesrob; David, the philosopher 
and translator of Aristotle ; Yeghishe, who relates 
the heroic struggle of Vartan for the Christian faith 
against Persia; Lazarus of Parb; and Moses of 
Khorene, their national historian. There follows a 

3 



period of four centuries of literary barrenness, due 
to political disorder and schism. 

Under the Rupenian dynasty there was a second 
period of literary brilliancy. Then flourished 
Nerses Schnorhali " the Graceful," an orator grafted 
uiM>n the poet, as well as Nerses of Lampron, 
whose hymns also enrich the beautiful Armenian 
liturgy. The annals of Matthew of E^lessa give 
interesting facts alx>ut the first Crusade. Samuel of 
Ani, John Vanagan, Vartan the Great, and Thomas 
of Medzoph wrote succeeding chronicles. 

A third revival of Armenian letters was begun 
by Mechitar of Sebaste (Sivas), who established an 
order of Catholic monks at the monastery of St. 
Lazarus in Venice, 1717. These fathers have won 
the interest and admiration of European scholars 
by their publication of Armenian classics, together 
with many learned original contributions. Other 
centres of literary activity are the Mechitarists of 
Vienna, the College Mourad in Paris, and the In- 
stitute of Moscow, as well as the schools of Con- 
stantinople and Tiflis. 

The American missionaries in Turkey have done 
much to stimulate the Armenians by providing them 
with the Scriptures in the vernacular, with popular 
evangelical treatises and periodicals, and with ex- 
cellent modern school-books of all kinds. In the 
study of the Armenian language and literature, the 
most valuable work done in Europe has been that 
of such men as Saint ]\Iartin, Dulaurier, Langlois, 
Bore, and Prudhomme in France ; Malan in Eng- 
land ; Neve in Holland ; Emiii, Patcanian, and 
Brosset in Russia ; and Windischmann, Marie, 
Spiegel, Neumann, and Petermann in Germany. 
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Essay IV. Mr. Gabriel B. Kambouropodlos. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement. 

There have been many theories of the Atonement 
developed in the course of the history of the Chris- 
tian church; but none of them fully satisfies the 
reason. Some of them are even repulsive to it. 
Others have served well their own time, but are not 
adequate to meet the demands of the present And 
Christian thought, in its present attitude, is no 
longer contented either with the old satisfaction or 
the substitutionary theory. This tendency of thought 
is to be accounted for in the fact that theology has 
made progress in other departments. And the new 
points gained there seem likely to modify the old 
doctrine of the Atonement 

This doctrine is so closely related to the doctrine 
of the person of Christ that it is inseparable from 
it. Whatever affects the one surely affects also the 
other. If the doctrine of the person of Christ is 
enriched and relieved from miscouceptions, so hia 
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a siDful maD,'* are the words of the sensitive sinner. 
What man needs, therefore, to be possessed of is a 
reconciled consciousness, in order to find and realize 
in it the perfect ethical anion of God with himself, 
and thos be satisfied that he is at one with him. 
But this is out of the question, as long as he does 
not possess snch a consciousness. If, therefore, 
there is any help for restoration, that help must 
come from God, and not from man. God, who 
created the world out of the fulness of his love, alone 
can furnish the means of reconciling and uniting 
this broken, sinful conscience of humanity. 

III. Christ's life, death, and resurrection the 
only means of reconciling humanity with God. 

Atonement presupposes and is founded on the 
incarnation. But not in the sense that the redemp- 
tion of man necessitated it. The latter we would 
have had without the former ; but we could not have 
the former without the latter. Incarnation, apart 
from sin, was necessary for the reconciliation of the 
finite and the infinite. It was necessary for the 
perfect unity of them, physically, metaphysically, 
and ethically. But the ethical element, being dis- 
turbed by sin, had to be restored by a life and work 
of struggle, suffering, and death which form the 
doctrine of the Redemption or Atonement. In the 
present condition of humanity, therefore, we might 
safely say that the incarnation is the physical and 
metaphysical reconciliation or union of the finite 
being with the infinite; while Atonement is the 
means of the reconciliation of their disturbed ethical 
relation. 

These means of the reconciliation are furnished 
by God's great love. The initiative step was taken 
bv God. This does not contradict what we have 
said concerning sin and the displeasure which it 
produces in him. God's displeasure and indignation 
against sinful man does not mean abandonment, nor 
does it mean that sin changed the essence of love 
into an essence of abiding hatred. The displeasure 
of God is rather an expression of his grieved love. 
And it is grieved because sin thwarted it« purpose, 
i.e. prevented it from fully communicating itself. 
But now God communicates his love to humanity 
through the incarnation of the Logos. By the in- 
carnation God established a new relation with hu- 
manity, through which he brought about a recon- 
ciliation and an abiding union and harmony between 



it and himself, and destroyed the alienating principle 

— sin — in the world. The first step, however, of 
this reconciliation or union in the incarnation was, 
as we have indicated, physical and metaphysical; 
while the ethical reconciliation or union was to be 
accomplished by ethical processes, which consisted 
in free, voluntary obedience to the eternal divine 
law of love and righteousness, and which implied in 
the existing order of things pain and sorrow, suf- 
fering and death. This Christ has accomplished in 
his life, death, and resurrection. But this is only 
stating the fact, without explaining it. How did 
Christ's life, death, and resurrection become means 
for changing the variance between God and man 
into harmony ? How did they remove the barrier 
of sin, and unite God and man ? 

We have pointed out, in the beginning, the nature 
of the sin which causes the variance between God 
and man. We have said that sin is a wrong self- 
assertion, a selfishness, a narrowness of mind and 
heart which exalts the individual and his own circle 
of interests to the exclusion of all that is beyond it 

— of God and of humanity. If this mind, or such 
an attitude of mind is the cause of the variance 
between God and man, it is evident that a reversal 
of this will bring the union and harmony. Man's 
life was determined by the natural principle or law 
of the natural world, i.e. the struggle for existence 
of the individual, regardless of the whole — the 
survival and satisfaction of the I at the expense 
of that which is not I. This is the law of the life 
of the animal world, which recognizes the part a& 
everything, while the whole is lost; and for that 
reason it terminates in death, because it separates^ 
itself from the whole. But the law of the spiritual 
life is love. By this principle of love was Christ's 
life actuated, and through it was engendered a 
lasting union between the All and the part. This 
principle, also, manifested a struggle for existence ; 
but the movement of the struggle was in the oppo- 
site direction. It was not a struggle by preserving 
life to find life, but by spending and losing and 
dying. *' He that loveth his life loseth it ; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal." *' Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if 
it die, it beareth much fruit." These are the prin- 
ciples which Jesus Christ adopted for his life. ^^ 
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Essay V. Rev. C. W. Longrem. Tlie Kingdom 
of God. 

The phrase ** the Kingdom of God," or its equiv- 
alent "the Kingdom of Heaven," was frequently 
upon our Lord's lips, and that for which it stands 
was the one thing he came into the world to estab- 
lish. His public ministry was begun by the 
proclamation of its nearness. The Sermon on the 
Mount and tlie most of the parables are expositions 
of its nature. And around this one idea the great 
bulk of his teaching clusters. But, notwithstanding 
this prominence, it is no easy task to form a definite 
and precise notion of the kingdom Jesus proclaimed. 
It is viewed at different times from different stand- 
points. The most of his teaching concerning it 
describes what belongs to it, rather than what it 
is. He nowhere clearly and expressly defines its 
meaning. While he treats the idea as one familiar 
to his countrymen, yet the old name evidently 
stands for much in his teaching that is new and far 
above the thoughts of even the most spiritual in 
Israel. And in our study of the kingdom as set 
forth in the teaching of Christ we must not, there- 
fore, expect to find simple repetitions of Old Testa- 
ment ideas, but with him rise to nobler and higher 
views than those held by his contemporaries 

While the idea expressed by the phrase " tlie 
kingdom of (iod " cannot be compressed within a 
precise definition, yet the following is given that 
it may serve as a guide in the study of some of the 
essential features of the kingdom. The kingdom of 
God is a universal, spiritual society, in which God 
reigns by his law of righteous love, and which is 
imperfectly realized in this world, but perfectly in 
the world to come. 

1. According to the above definition, the first 
characteristic of the kingdom of God to be noted is 
its universality. Its prerogatives are not hereditary. 
Membership in it does not depend upon the ties of 
family or of race. Every one, by virtue of his 
humanity, may become a sharer in its privileges and 
blessings. Such sayings as '^ Ye are the light of 
the world," " Ye are the salt of the earth," " The 
field is the world," " Gro ye and disciple all nations," 
show that Christ meant not to limit the privilege 
of citizenship to Israel. We can hardly imagine 
him speaking the beatitudes, ^ Blessed are the poor," 



** the meek," " the pure in heart," " the peace- 
makers," *' the persecuted for righteousness' sake," 
with the mental reservation, <* provided they are 
Israelites." A candid study of the gospel cannot 
bat impress upon us the truth that the kingdom of 
God is wider than Israel, and that its blessings are 
independent of the accidents of family or nation. 

It is true that Jesus said that he came not but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; that he for- 
bade his disciples from going into the way of the 
Gentile, or to enter into any Samaritan city ; and 
that he thought it unmeet to take the children's 
bread and cast it to the dogs. Yet this does not 
involve the idea that he meant to limit citizenship 
in the kingdom to the Jews. He did regard him- 
self as the special messenger to the people of Israel. 
Their training had been such as to specially fit them 
for the reception of this crowning revelation of 
God to the world. The heathen and Samaritans 
were spiritually too immature to comprehend the 
inner spiritual nature of the reign of God. For its 
permanent establishment in the world, it was there- 
fore necessary to gain a foothold within the bound- 
aries of the chosen people, and to there inaugurate 
that which, from it« very nature, could not be 
confined by those boundaries. Its very nature was 
such that it must overleap all boundaries of family 
and nation, and spread abroad throughout the whole 
world. Like ancient Rome, the kingdom of heaven 
opens its gates to all who seek admission ; and come 
they from the east or the west, from the north or 
the south, they are alike welcome, if they will but 
take upon themselves the laws of the kingdom. 

2. Another characteristic of this kingdom is its 
spirituality. The reign of God is his reign over 
men's hearts. His authority is enforced through 
the conscience, rather than through external coer- 
cion. And the teaching of Christ concerning the 
nature of the kingdom takes us away into an alto- 
gether different realm of thought from the current 
expectations of his countrymen. What he sought 
to establish in the world was a heavenly order of 
things as distinguished from earthly ; divine, as 
distinguished from human. Before Pilate he claimed 
kingship, but he disclaimed any intention to rival 
Caesar. The characteristics emphasized in the 
Sermon on the Mount are exclusively spiritoal ; and 
the aim of many of the parables is to emphasixe 
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this same truth. The kingdom he came to found 
was, therefore, not a vast world-empire, established 
bj victorious war, such as his contemporaries ex- 
pected him to found. The Jews looked for political 
freedom and outward prosperity as the essential 
features of the kingdom they expected. So long as 
Jerusalem was an earthly city they could think of 
no blessiug disassociated from its exaltation and 
glory. And what was most prominent in their 
expectations was a one-sided reflection of the pro- 
phetic teaching, in wbich the outward and striking 
and attractive to the eye of sense occupies a fore- 
most place. But with such views Christ had little 
sympathy. lie claimed kingship ; but his kingdom 
was not of this world, worldly. His subjects, though 
in the world, are not of it. As the conditions of 
membership are spiritual (Mark i. 15 ; John iii. 3), 
so is the kingdom spiritual, rather than political. 
His reign is inward and persuasive, rather than 
outward and coercive. It is an inward, invisible 
reign, needing none of the external appliances of 
the state. His empire is over the hearts of men, 
and is established by the descent from on high of a 
new power, which is silently, but irresistibly, per- 
vading human life, and changing from evil to good, 
from rebellion to loyalty, both man and his world. 

3. But the spiritual nature of the kingdom of 
God does not exclude the idea of a society. Christ's 
ideal is pre-eminently a social one. His aim is not 
the purification of individual and isolated lives 
alone, but rather the creation of a sanctified and 
purified society. As the kingdom on earth, it in- 
volves the idlea of fellowship. The parables of the 
field and tares, of the great marriage feast, of the 
ten virgins, as well as many other passages, involve 
the idea of a society united for the possession of a 
common good or for the exercise of some common 
action. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Christ aimed to 
establish a merely earthly scciety, which should be 
realized by external means and carried on for the 
advantage of himself and his followers. Every 
reader of the Gospels understands the folly of those 
who quarrelled for places in his kingdom, and who 
wished the Saviour of the world to be swayed by 
the debased political patriotism of his countrymen. 
But it is equally a mistake to think of the kingdom 
as simply the assertion of moral truth, without regard 



to social and political results in human society. 
The new spirit of life in Christ Jesus is such that it 
cannot be confined within the heart, but must mani- 
fest itself in effects that can be historically traced. 
Its first effect is to raise men individually out of 
moral evil and selfishness, then to unite them into 
one great brotherhood or society, bound together by 
a common life, a common faith, a common love. 
The ideal of Christianity is a society, a city, a people 
of God. 

4. Over this society Grod rules. His reign over 
it and its loyalty to him is what constitutes it the 
kingdom of God. But as the aim of the kingdom 
is righteousness, and as Christ is the ideal expres- 
sion of that righteousness which is the character of 
God, he is the virtual King through whom God 
carries on and administers his kingdom. He is the 
King of this divine commonwealth, because he is 
the perfect representation of God, both in that 
forgiving love by which he draws men to himself as 
subjects, and in that perfect righteousness which is 
the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

From his own teaching we may gather that Christ 
looked upon his position in the kingdom as central. 
Especially during its earthly development did he 
look upon himself as one through whom God would 
administer his kingdom. Before Pilate he claimed 
kingly dignity. On the occasion of his public entry 
into Jerusalem, he received without protest Mes- 
sianic honors. On the mount of ascension, he de- 
claretl that all power in heaven and earth had been 
given to him. These, together with his use of the 
titles " the Son of iMan " and " the Son of God," 
indicate that he looked upon himself as the King 
through whom the reign of God would be realized. 

From what has already been said about the nature 
of the kingdom, it will be inferred that its govern- 
ment is not administered by a visible king, who 
rules over it from some local centre of government. 
The ruling power in the kingdom is rather the vital 
principle of God's law of righteous love, of which 
its invisible King is the highest expression. God 
reigns in men by his law of righteous love, and 
through men over mankind. This law, which is 
the expression of the character of God, and corre- 
sponds with the moral rule of duty given in the 
moral nature of man, so soon as it is accepted 
secures perfect obedience to the invisible King. It 
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controls and guides all the relations of human life. 
The reign of God is, therefore, a reign over the 
spirits of men, enforced through the conscience. It 
is in its nature inner and invisible, needing none of 
the external appliances of the state. The ideal 
kingdom is that in which divine righteousness finds 
a home and human relations are sanctified by the 
love of God. Citizenship in it depends upon coming 
under this law. The man who seeks righteousness 
and loves God is a citizen of the kingdom. The 
heart that feels his presence and the conscience that 
confesses his authority live within its borders. And 
wherever he is known and his will is done, there he 
reigns and there is his kingdom established. 

5. The kingdom of (jiod has a real and actual 
existence here on the earth. So soon as Christ the 
King began to gather about himself his new society, 
the kingdom was actually present (Luke xvii. 20, 21). 
Those who possessed the necessary qualifications for 
citizenship were considered as actual members of it. 
Many of the parables can be understood only by 
supposing that what he had in view was a present 
state of peace and happiness to be secured by estab- 
lishing among men the reign of God. 

But, although the kingdom is, and has been since 
its first appearance in its King, a historical fact, it 
is, nevertheless, but imperfectly realized in this 
world. The imperfections pertaining to this present 
state enter more or less as disturbing forces. So 
much of imperfection, so much of selfishness, so 
much of evil mix with and enter into its develop- 
ment as to prevent its perfect realization here. 
There is such a confusion of good and evil, truth 
and falsehood, progress and declension, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the ideal kingdom working 
itself out in this present state of being. Tares mix 
with the wheat. The good seed falls on impure 
soil. Bad fish are inclosed with the good. How- 
ever much this fact must be deplored, it is never- 
theless to be patiently borne with, in view of the 
fact that soon all evil and disiurbing elements will 
be eliminated, and the perfect ideal will be fully 
realized. 

6. In '' the coming age " the perfect ideal will be 
fully realized. All imperfections, impurities, and 
«atanic forces will then be eliminated and excluded. 
The old earth and the old Jerusalem from below 
will give place to the new earth and the new Jeru- 



salem from above, in which God shall rule without 
a rival, and the kingdom shall appear iu all its 
perfection and glory. 

This purification will be effected by the final judg- 
ment. In the fulness of time Christ will appear to 
judge the whole earth. The untold millions of 
earth will then be gathered before him, and judg- 
ment will be pronounced upon each one according 
to his works. The basis of the judgment, as laid 
down in Matt, xxv., is the relation each individual 
soul sustains to the King. Acceptance or rejection 
depends upon the inward choice of the heart, for or 
I against God. Those who have rejected God and 
turned from his love, who have become hopelessly 
lost to virtue and goodness, who have lived selfish 
and loveless lives, and who through moral perver- 
sity have become diabolical in their nature — these 
are deemed unfit for citizenship in the perfected 
kingdom, and unfit for fellowship with the holy and 
redeemed children of God. They lack that love 
which is the essence of goodness and the basis of 
membership in the ideal society. Being hopelessly 
bad, they are forever excluded from God's presence 
and relegated to the fellowship of the devil and his 
angels. This is their condemnation. Those, on 
the other hand, whose natures are such as to fit 
them for citizenship in the kingdom, are made par- 
takers of it in its fulness. This fitness is determined 
by their relation to Christ the King. They have 
yielded themselves to him in faith and love, and 
owned his kingly authority over them. These are 
the blessed of the Father, for whom the kingdom 
has been prepared from the foundation of the world. 
. From the account of the judgment given iu 
Matt. XXV., we may also gather that many who 
have not actually known Christ in this life are 
also made sharers in the kingdom. Among the ra 
lOvTf gathered to judgment a vast multitude have 
doubtless never heard of Christ in this life. Yet 
they are judged according to their treatment of the 
Judge as represented by his brethren. What has 
been done toward his brethren he accepts as done 
toward himself. Their attitude toward a poor suf- 
fering humanity, of which he is the representative 
and head, has been Christlike. They have displayed 
the loving spirit which is the basis of goodness. 
Their efforts to give expression to this loving spirit, 
however imperfect and misguided, shows that* as 
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their attitude towards hamanity has been, so would 
It also have been toward Christ himself had he 
appeared. And we maj feel confident that those 
whose wills are, on the whole, on the side of good- 
ness will be saved by coming under the influences 
of God*s redeeming love in Christ 

All evil and rebellious powers having thus been 
eliminated and subdued, the kingdom appears in all 
its ideal perfection and glory. God will have tri- 
umphed over his enemies in a manner worthy of 
himself, and established his reign over a redeemed 
humanity. The chosen of the Lord shall behold it 
and be satisfied. 

Essay VI. Mb. M. G. Papazian. The Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ 

Our purpose is to outline the historical evidences 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The resurrec- 
tion is a divine miracle, in the most complete sense 
of the term; and the objections urged against it 
issue from a philosophy which assumes the impossi- 
bility of miracles. History claims, on the other 
hand, that the resurrection is primarily a historical 
problem, and its truth and its value ought to be 
determined not by any preconceived notion as to 
what should, and what should not, have taken place, 
but by the character and the amount of testimony 
adduced by eye-witnesses and other informants, and 
by the moral influence which it has exerted upon 
the thought and literature of subsequent ages. This 
latter we have adopted as the proper method of 
procedure. 

The New Testament is our chief and earliest 
source of information on the subject The four 
Grospels contain more or less detailed accounts of 
the event, which profess to come from eye-witnesses 
and their immediate associates. While varying 
considerably in subordinate matters, they all agree 
that Jesus was crucified and buried l)efore the sun- 
set of Friday, that early on Sunday morning the 
tomb was found empty, and that the same day he 
repeatedly manifested himself to his friends in a 
bodily form. As to the '* ten contradictions *' pa- 
-raded by negative criticism, it is sufficient to reply 
that their difficulty is unduly magnified, and that 
no candid mind would reject the substance of a story 
by reason of some diversity in details with which it 
is related. Even the courts of justice demand no 



. more than substantial truth under circumstantial 

. variety. 

We learn, further, from the narrative of the Acts, 

: that seven weeks after the crucifixion the disciples 
felt themselves called upon to stake their life and 
reputation upon the strange announcement that 
Christ had risen from the dead, and that the apos- 
tolic church was founded upon faith in this singular 
event Whether or not this statement is a true 
representation of the consciousness of the apostolic 
college can be proved from the undisputed Epistles 
of Paul. Paul assumes the fact of the resurrection, 
in all his writings, as though the event was ques- 
tioned by no one. The resurrection and the cruci- 
fixion are often pronounced in the same breath. 
He draws analogies from them, and bases arguments 
upon them, but never argues for them. 1 Cor. xv. 
is the only controversial passage bearing on the 
subject; but even here the aim of the apostle is not 
so much to present the evidences of Christ's resur- 
rection as to build upon that assumed fact an argu- 
ment for the resurrection of men in general ; and 
he states only incidentally how, according to a uni- 
versally accepted tradition of the church, Christ 
arose from the dead on the third day, and appeared 
to Cephas, to the twelve, to James, to above five 
hundre<l brethren at once, to all the apostles, and 
finally to himself. Without entering into a minute 
examination of the genuine apostolic writings, it will 
be granted by all that neither within the apostolic 
college nor in the churches of Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Rome, Corinth, and Galatia was thepe the 
slightest doubt or dissonance as to the reality of 
Christ's resurrection. Thus much is granted even 
by the Tubingen school. 

It is claimed, however, that the honesty and the 
universality of a belief does not necessarily prove 
the reality of the thing believed. True ; but if we 
deny that the apostles' firm belief was grounded in 
an actual event, are we not bound to give a rational 
explanation of the origin of that faith, and of the 
Christian church that was founded upon it ? Hence 
the discussion is narrowed down to the single ques- 
tion : Did Jesus really rise from the dead, or did he 
not? The three possible alternatives are : 

I. He did not actually die on the cross. 

II. He died, but did not rise. 

III. He died, and rose again. 

4 
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I. The older ratioualUm declared that Jesus' 
death on the cross was oolj apparent. He was 
represented as feigning death with the express de- 
sign of making his reappearance seem a miraculous 
event. In its less vulgar form the theory makes 
Christ's apparent death the result of intense agony, 
from which he recovered under the influence of rest 
in the cool sepulchre and of the stimulating fragrance 
of spices. But notice that, 

(a) The Swoon theory, while not inherently im- 
possible, is precluded by the historical circumstances 
under which the execution and the burial of Jesus 
took place. 

(b) It is a fantastic imagination which endows 
the atmosphere of a cold sepulchre with healing 
power sufficient to reanimate a wounded corpse. 

(c) The escape of Jesus from the grave and his 
reappearance to the disciples is involved in physical 
impossibilities. 

(d) The theory fails to account for the moral 
influence which the resurrection exerted over 'the 
apostles. 

(e) It associates Jesus' name with the promulga- 
tion of a falsehood which centred in his person. 

(/) Nor does it tell us how finally the earthly 
life of Jesus terminated. 

II. The second alternative, which grants the 
reality of the death of Jesus and denies his bodily 
resurrection, is the view of most sceptics, held under 
great diversity of forms. The crudest of all — the 
Fraud theory — existed as early as tlje time when 
Matthew's Gospel was composed. The Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmentist was not ashamed to suggest that the 
disciples might have purloined the body of Jesus 
before it had been buried twenty-four hours, and 
fabricated stories of the resurrection, delaying its 
announcement until the fiftieth day. The theory in 
this form involves so many moral and psychological 
im|>08Bibilities that any serious consideration of it 
would be simply absurd. Criticism must postulate 
the honesty of the apostles. 

The modern rationalism traces the origin of the 
apostles' faith to subjective visions, born without 
conscious effort from their excited imagination and 
affections. After the first shock of the crucifixion 
was past, there spontaneously arose in them the 
psychological necessity of adopting into their idea 
of the Messiah the characteristics of suffering and 



death. They found intimations of this in some Old 
Testament passages, and were led to conceive of 
Christ as having at death entered into his Messianic 
glory. These impressions were gradually heightened 
into actual vision — visions which could spread with 
the rapidity of a religious epidemic, and possess for 
an unscientific age and community all the reality of 
an actual event. The Vision-Hypothesis is beset 
with the following insuperable difficulties. 

1 . It is incompatible with our conception of the 
character of the apostles. It makes them victims of 
a diseased imagination — illiterate fools, incapable 
of distinguishing between desire and deed, fiction 
and fact, ocular visions and real objects. Negative 
criticism is fond of characterizing the first century as 
a period when i)eople walked more by ** faith " than 
by '♦ sight," by superstition, rather than by resison. 
The picture is as false as it is common. That the 
New Testament characters were not men to be 
easily led astray by delusions, — far less to impose 
them upon others, — can be abundantly proved by 
their writings. Though they lacked the training of 
a modern scientist, yet they had sense enough to 
determine whether the appearances of Jesus were 
the self-generated fancies of their own intellect, or 
the actual and corporeal manifestations of an ob- 
jective reality. Appeal is made to 1 Cor. xv. 8, 
where Paul places the appearances to the original 
disciples in the same category with the Christophany 
granted to him at his conversion. But notice : 

(a) That the belief of the early disciples cannot 
be explained through Paul's. His must be ex- 
plained through theirs. 

(b) Are we sure that the Damascus vision was 
a purely subjective sensation ? That Paul was 
subject to ecstatic visions, which he conceived to be 
a medium of divine revelation, cannot be doubted. 
But it is no less true that he conceives of the Da- 
mascus vision, in contradistinction from all others 
experienced by him, as an objective manifestation 
of the glorified Christ ; and by giving it equal value 
with the earlier appearances to the twelve, he aims 
to prove not that their conviction arose as much 
from ecstasy as his, but that the Christophany voacb«. 
safed to him was as real as those of the '* forty 
days," whose objective reality was disputed by no 
one. 

2. The Vision' Hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
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fad that the pre-requisite conditions of mental hallu- 
fination were wanting in the disciples. 

(a) Eiithasiastic love has given birth to many 
visions and dreams ; but how could such a state of 
feeling exist and create in the disciples after a fatal 
blow had reduced the object of their hopes and 
affections to a lifeless corpse ? Death was an abso- 
lute fact in the case of Jesus, and belief in his 
resurrection must have arisen sheer out of the grave. 

{b) Had Christ not risen from the dead, there 
might still be an organization in his name, and 
preaching of his doctrines, but there could be no 
Christian church, and no preaching of his resurrec 
tion, for the simple reason that the apostles did not 
possess the necessary elements to construct a doc- 
trine of resurrection to immortal life. They might 
have shared the belief of the Pharisaic party as to a 
resurrection in the Messianic times ; but that this 
general expectancy was not the generating cause of 
the apostles' faith in Christ's resurrection, is evi- 
dent from the fact that the latter was more a 
contradiction than a realization of the Jewish idea of 
resurrection. 

(c) Besides all this, there is the difficulty of 
locating the time and the place when the visions 
could originate. If there was no objective reality 
in the resurrection of Jesus, how could visions of 
the risen Christ come into being at the place where 
his body was being consumed by the worms, and at 
a time when his disgraceful death still haunted their 
memory ? 

3. The Vision- Hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
character of the appearances recorded in the Gospels. 

(a) The appearances were not apparitions of a 
spiritual being. The risen Jesus had all the charac- 
teristics of a corporeal being. He was seen, heard, 
and touched. 

(b) Consider the length of time which some of 
these appearances must have occupied, as the journey 
to Emmaus, the draught of fishes at the Sea of Ti- 
berias. How could a vision last so long ? 

(c) Nor does the theory explain how these delu- 
sions could come into existence in so many indi- 
viduals at the same time. ** The question is not as 
to the propagation of a belief in a statement through 
a large number of men, but as to the simultaneous 
perception by many of an alleged phenomenon. 
The former is intelligible, even if the belief be in 



fact unfounded ; the latter is not intelligible unless 
the phenomenon be really objective." 

(d) No less inexplicable a phenomenon is the 
early and sudden cessation of the appearances. For 
it is a fact that, though visions did not altogether 
cease in the Christian church, they were different 
in character from the appearances of the forty days, 
as proved by the fact that Paul omits from his list 
the later visions seen by him and by others also. 

(e) Still more remarkable is the self-possessed 
energy which the apostles manifested immediately 
after the exciting events of the forty days. All 
which go to prove that the appearances of Jesus 
were not hallucinations proceeding from the violent 
agitation of the disciples' feelings. 

4. The Vision- Hypothesis fails to explaiii the fact 
of the empty grave. We learn, upon the testimony 
of the four Gospels, that the body of Jesus had dis- 
appeared from the sepulchre on the morning of the 
third day after his burial. Who removed it? It 
could not have been the act of a friendly party, pro- 
viding a better resting-place for the deceased hero, 
for the reason that they would not have removed 
the naked body, leaving the linen cloths and the 
napkin in the tomb; and, further, the supposition 
ultimately lands us in the disgraceful Fraud theory, 
by laying to the charge of certain friends of Jesus, 
and of the twelve also (if they were aware of it), a 
guilty silence as to the whereabouts of the corpse. 
On the other hand, no grave-robber would purloin 
the corpse, leaving the cerements in the sepulchre, 
and no mob would take pains '' to roll up the napkin 
in a place by itself." It was not the act of the 
Jewish authorities, for they were too sagacious to 
furnish the twelve with a convincing proof of the 
alleged miracle ; nor, had the corpse been in their 
possession, would they hesitate to expose it to falsify 
the report of the resurrection. As to the scandal 
which brings the disappearance of the body into 
suspicious proximity with the disciples, it is pre- 
cluded by the inconceivability of a band of religious 
reformers who would impose upon the world the 
most audacious falsehood known in history for the 
purpose of establishing in humanity a kingdom of 
truth and righteousness. What became, then, of 
the body, if it did not arise ? 

Nor are these fatal difficulties removed by Keim's 
theory, which supposes a series of divinely-produced 
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vUioDS, or spiritual demonstratioDB, of the exalted 
Christ Such a theory is coutrary to oor record. 
The apostles claim to have experienced not spiritual 
sensations, produced by a Christ living in heaven, 
but the corporeal manifestations of that Jesus who 
was crucified before their eyes. 

We are thus shut up to the last alternative — 
III. That Christ died and rose again. 
This is the only theory which explains all the 
phenomena. Nothing but the fact of the resurrec- 
tion could have induced the disciples to base all their 
preaching and faith upon a doctrine so foreign to 
their ideas and training. Nor was it a mere specu- 
lative doctrine to them, but a concrete case — the 
rising from the dead of a solitary individual, and 
that a malefactor, who had suffered public execution. 
They proclaimed the fact at the very centre of the 
Jewish nation and religion, and amid the greatest 
perils. The moral change which the belief in 
Christ's resurrection wrought in them, the calm and 
deliberate manner in which they proclaimed their 
conviction, and the character of the religio-ethical 
system which has since clustered around their 
preaching, make it necessary to postulate the mir- 
acle of the resurrection at the foundation of the 
apostolic church. Hbtory is satisfied with this ex- 
planation. The main objection comes from a phi- 
losophy which declares miracles impossible. But 
there is no escape from the dilemma. We must 
either assert, with rationalism, the impossibility of 
miracles, and deny the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus ; or believe, with history, in the £aster tidings, 
and pronounce it u miracle of absolute omnipotence. 

Essay VII. Ma. Glen Albert Taylor. A 
Scheme of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ. 

Authorities. — A. Neander, Das Leben Jesu ; Th. Keim, 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazara ; S. J. Andrews, The Life 
of our I^rd ; Bernhard Weiss, Das Lebcn Jesu. I have 
mainly followed the order of Weiss, because he accepts 
the Gospel of John as genuine, and embodies the latest 
results of New Testament criticism. The reasons for the 
positions I have taken in regard to controverted points 
are fully given in the essay. 

Critical study of the life of Christ began in the 
present century. The great interest in the life of 
Christ by all classes of students has given us a great 
many Lives of Christ, of all degrees of merit. A 



study of the sources shows the small value of the 
so-called harmonies. 

Jesusy the reputed son of Joseph and Mary of 
Davidic descent, was born in Bethlehem, but lived 
in Nazareth until he was about thirty years of age. 
Early in the year 28 a.d., when about thirty years 
of age, Jesus presented himself to John at the 
Jordan for baptism. This was a sign of consecratioD 
to his work, and was accompanied by a special en* 
dowment of the Holy Spirit. 

In the temptation, which immediately followed,. 
Christ chose the spiritual idea of his kingdom, which 
involved conflict, rejection, and death. 

The Gathering of the First Disciples. — Jesus- 
returns to the Jordan. John points Christ out to 
some of his most promising disciples as the Messiah, 
and they follow him. In company with these he 
goes to Cana, probably now the home of his mother. 
The miracle at the marriage feast showed that he 
was a greater prophet than John, and confirmed the 
faith of his disciples in him. With his family and 
disciples, Jesus goes to Capernaum. 

Length of Christ^ s Ministry, — If we reject the 
testimony of John, we must conclude, with Keim, 
that it lasted but one year. Accepting John, the 
question then is, what feast is meant by lo/my, which 
I conclude is Purim. 

The chronological data in John may be indicated 
thus: 

ii. 13 First Passover, April 28 a.d. 
iv. 35 Journeys to Galilee through Samaria, De- 
cember 28 A.D. 
v. 1 Purim (goes to Jerusalem), March 29 a.d. 
vi. 4 Second Passover (did not go up), April 

29 A.D. 

vii. 1 Tabernacles (attended), October 29 a.d. 
X. 22 Dedication (attended), December 29 a.d. 
xii. 1 Third Passover (death), April 30 a.d. 

In a general way, the progress of events may be 
indicated thus : 

I. Period of Obscurity, spent in Judea, eight or 
nine months. 

IL Growing Popularity ; Galilean Ministry, four 
or five months. 

III. Waning Popularity ; Conflict ; Death, about 
one year. 

Two years and a half is ample time to include all 
the events in his ministry. 
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Jesus made his first public appearance in Jeru- 
salem at the Passover, April 28 a.d. He asserts 
his Messianic authority in cleansing the Temple, 
which he calls his Father's house. It is not likely 
this scene was repeated on his final entry. He re- 
ceives a secret visit from Nioodemus, and speaks to 
him of entrance by faith into the new fellowship 
with Grod. Seeing, perhaps, that the people were 
not prepared for his message, he returns to the 
Jordan, and begins evangelistic work after the man- 
ner of John. In December he goes north into 
Gralilee, and at Jacob's well has the conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, in which he discloses 
the spiritual character of worship, and reveals him- 
self as the Messiah. 

Galilean Mtnittry. — Jesus arrives at C'ana, and 
heals the nobleman's son ; he soon hears of John's 
imprisonment; on his way to Capernaum, which 
was to be the centre of his Galilean ministry, as he 
passes the Lake of Galilee, he calls again Simon 
and Andrew, James and John, who had resumed 
their occcupations. On the opening day of his 
ministry at Capernaum he teaches in the synagogue, 
cures the demoniac, Peter's mot)ier-in-law, and, as 
the sun was setting, all the sick who were brought 
to him. The miracles seem to have been to call 
attention to his Messianic claims, and to show that 
God in his mercy had visited his people. 

Jesus now begins his itinerant preaching in the 
towns of Galilee. He heals the sick and preaches 
the good tidings of the kingdom. Fie is accompanied 
by a large number of disciples, and among them a 
small number of women. They have a treasurer, 
and the expenses are probably borne by the volun- 
tary contributions of the disciples. 

The people would early desire to know the relation 
of Christ's teaching to the law. He answers this 
question in the Sermon on the Mount, in which he 
takes a conservative attitude, and shows them a 
higher fulfilment of the law than the letter, to which 
they were in bondage, in the liberty of its spirit. 

Christ's attitude toward the Sabbath observance 
gave the greatest offence to the hierarchy, and was 
the cause of their early and growing opposition. 
Christ, in teaching and practice, maintained that the 
Son of Man was lord of the Sabbath,* and deduced 
the manner of its observance from its high purpose 
— the benefit of man. 



The raising of Jairus' daughter was not different 
in kind from Christ's works of healing, but simply 
the highest exhibition of the grace of Ciod in over- 
coming the final consequences of sin. 

The Messianic judgment had not begun. John, 
from his lonely prison of Machaerus, sends a message 
to Jesus, asking if he was really the Messiah. 
Christ gives the messengers special proofs for the 
encouragement of the doubting Baptist. 

The teaching in parables marks a new era in the 
progress of his ministry. The seed had been sown ; 
the sifting process had begun. To those who pos- 
sessed the spiritual perception the message of the 
symbol wiis plain ; but to those who did not, it was 
mystifying. The parables of the sower, the hidden 
treasure and pearl, draw-net and tares, all reveal 
truths of the kingdom. 

After teaching the people, Jesus and his disciples 
take a boat for I)ecai>olis. The storm on the lake. 
Cure of the demoniac. The inhabitants request 
him to depart from their coasts. On his return to 
Capernaum he forgives the sins of the palsied man, 
and, as a visible proof to the Pharisees of the in- 
visible deed, tells the man to arise from his bed. 

Five men already belonged to the inner circle of 
disciples. Wlienever he saw a man who manifested 
special fitness for disci pleship he called him. Thus, 
after this long course of training, and after a might 
spent in prayer, he formally calls twelve men to be 
his intimate companions and helpers. 

The open break with the Pharisees was caused 
by Chrift's attitude towanl the traditions of the 
elders in respect to such questions as the greatest 
commandment, divorce, filial duty, eating with un- 
washen hands. 

The twelve are sent out on a trial mission. 
While the disciples are away, about the middle of 
March 29 a.d., Jesus goes up to Jerusalem to the 
feast of Purim. The conflict with the hierarchy 
begins with the cure of the impotent man at Be- 
thesda on the Sabbath. Jesus meets his disciples, 
elated with success, at Capernaum, and hears their 
report. At this time, at their request, he gives 
them a simple form of prayer, of which the one new 
thought is the '* fatherhood of (xod." By the 
mission of the twelve and through his own preaching 
and works, Christ's fame had spread far and wide. 
His popularity was at its highest. 
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The Ortsis. — Jesus, desiring to be alone with his 
disciples, goes to the northeastern shore of the lake. 
The people liave anticipated him. He has com- 
passion on them, teaches tlicm, and, as night is 
coming on, feeds the five tliousand. This miracle 
shows the fatlierly care of tlie Messiali, and forms 
the culmination of the (ralilean ministry. The 
people desire to begin a Messianic revolution and 
make him king. Christ absolutely refuses. The 
hopes of the people were blasted, an<l many ceased 
to follow him and to believe on him. "^A reaction 
had set in. 

Toitr ittto Gentile Land, — Jesus desires to quit 
Galilee. The object of this journey seems to have 
been to lot the people know that the Galilean min- 
istry had closed, and to give them time to reflect 
upon the truth he had given them. He makes a 
circuit through Galilee ; teaches in the synagogue 
at Nazafeth ; at Naiu restores to life the widow's 
son. Enters Phoenicia ; though the* gospel was 
not now to be given to the Gentiles, he cannot refuse 
the great faith of the Syro-l*hoenician woman. 

Turning southward, they came into the vicinity 
of Caesarea Philippi. Here Peter confesses Jesus 
as the Messiahj the point of which seems to be 
not that Peter recognizes him now for the first time 
as Messiah, but that, when all are apostatizing, he 
still is loyal to Christ. The apostles who had en- 
dured this test were now i)repared to receive the 
announcement of his suffering. Having told them 
of his suffering, he gives them a view of his glory 
in his transfiguration. At the foot af the mount he 
cures the lunatic boy. On account, perhaps, of the 
honor conferred upon the three in the transfiguration 
scene, as they journey toward Capernaum the dis- 
ciples fall into a discussion over precedence. Jesus 
teaches them a lesson of humility from the character 
of a little child. 

In October Jesus leaves Galilee forever, and sets 
out for Jerusalem. On the borders of Samaria he 
heals the ten lepers. The people are expecting 
Jesus at the feast. The officers sent by the chief 
priests to arrest him are awed by his words, and do 
not execute the mandate. After the feast, when 
teaching the people in the temple, they take up 
stones to cast at him ; but he escapes the outrage. 
The hierarchy will make the Sabbath cure of the 
man born blind a test case. Jesus, in the parable 



of the Good Shepherd, compares these leaders of the 
people to thieves and hirelings. 

In December, while at the Feast of Dedication, 
because Christ claims to be God's representative, 
the Jews attempt to stone him. The long conflict 
was over. Jesus withdraws to Perea. He is sum- 
moned to Bethany by the death of Lazarus. These 
two miracles had partially restored Christ's popu- 
larity. The Sanhedrim becomes alarmed. Caiaphas, 
the high-priest, counsels the death of Christ for the 
public good. Jesus retires to Ephraim, a secluded 
spot in Judea. He goes before his disciples on his 
last journey to Jerusalem to the Passover. They 
join the pilgrims at Jericho. Christ dines with the 
publican Zacchaeus, and heals blind Bartimaeus. 

Six days before the Passover he arrives in Beth- 
any. On Friday evening Lazarus makes a solemn 
Sabbath meal in his honor, at which Mary anoints 
the feet of Jesus. On Sunday afternoon occurred 
the triumphal entry, the only public Messianic 
demonstration which Christ permitted. 

During the days of Passion week Christ teaches 
the people in the porches of the temple, but spends 
the nights at Bethany. The Pharisees try to im- 
pale him on the horns of a dilemma by the question 
of the right to give tribute to Caesar. Jesus utters 
an apostrophe over Jerusalem. 

On Wednesday Jesus leaves the temple forever, 
and goes with his disciples to the Mount of Olives. 
At a turn in the road Herod's temple looms up in 
all its grandeur. This leads Jesns to utter predic- 
tions in which three thoughts seem to be blended — 
an apocalyptic coming, at the end of the world : an 
historical, in ihe destruction of Jerusalem; and a 
dynamic, in the hearts of believers. 

Jesus was crucified on Friday ; but the Synoptists 
make it the fifteenth day of Nisan, and John the 
fourteenth. From an examination of the passages, 
and other considerations, I think Christ ate the 
Passover, by anticipation, on the evening of the 
thirteenth of Nisan. On Wednesday evening Judas 
conspires with the chief priests to betray Christ into 
their hands. 

On Thursday evening he eats the hist Passover 
with his disciples at the house of a friend in Jem- 
salem. During the supper Judas leaves the room. 
Christ then performs a most beautiful and touching 
act in the institution or the eucharist. Id receiving 
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the cup they accepted the new coveDaut •stablished 
by the shedding of Christ's blood. Tie spends the few 
remaining hoars in conversation with his disciples. 
Christ's purpose in these closing remarks seems to 
have been to explain to his disciples the significance 
and power of their ministry, in which they should 
do greater things than he had done ; and the value 
and office of that greatest of all divine gifts, the 
Holy Ghost. As they rise from supper, Jesus takes 
his final farewell of his disciples, in the sublime 
words of his high-priestly prayer, the great burden 
of which is in behalf of his disciples. 

They cross the brook Cedron, and ascend the 
western slope of Olivet to the secluded garden of 
Gethsemane. lie desires the symp^fthy of his three 
devoted disciples in the hour of his agony, the 
keenest pang of which was Hie awful death at the 
hands of his own people whom he came to save. 

Tliey hear the noise of a large band of soMiers 
approaching. Judas betrays Christ with a kiss. 
The soldiers, to whom he offers no resistance, im- 
mediately apprehend him, and lead him away to the 
palace of Annas, who gives him a preliminary ex- 
amination as to his disciples and teaching. Peter 
and John, who followed at a distance, gains admit- 
tance to the court of the palace. Peter denies 
thrice that he knows Christ, but repents most thor- 
oughly. At daybreak the Sanhedrim meet and, 
after a short trial, sentence Jesus to death, on his 
own testimony that he was the Christ. They then 
lead him to Pilate for the ratiHcation of the sen- 
tence. Pilate finds out that Jesus is from Galilee, 
and, to free himself from the responsibility of sen- 
tencing an innocent ))erson, he sen<]s him to Herod, 
who was in the city. Herod returns Jesus with 
derisive pomp. Pilate thinks of another expedient. 
It was his custom to release a prisoner at the feast. 
He will offer the people the choice between Barab- 
bas, an insurrectionist, and Jesus. The people 
choose Barabbas, an<l demand that Jesus shall be 
crucified. Pilate is reluctant ; but fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the jealous Tiberius overcomes 
his scruples, and, having scourged Christ, he delivers 
him to be crucified. Judas now realizes the full 
import of his deed, is filled with remorse, and com- 
mits suicide. 

Jesus, exhausted with the terrible mental and 
physical strain, carries his cross only to the city 



gate, where it is laid npon Simon of Cyrene. As 
the soldiers stretch him upon the cross he prays, 
'* Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do," The Jews and soldiers stand by, mocking 
him. Jesus hung on the cross about six hours. 
About the ninth hour he cries, ^* It is finished," and 
expires. That the body might not be on the cross 
over the Sabbath, it is taken down immediately. 
The body is given to Joseph of Arimathea, who 
washes, wraps in clean linen cloths, and lays it in 
his own family tomb. 

On Easter morning, as the day was dawning, 
Christ appears first to ]Mary Magdalene as she stood 
weeping by the empty tomb; later, to the*twain as 
they walked toward Emmaus. On the same Sunday 
afternoon he ap|X^ared to Peter, and perhaps bade 
him assemble the eleven that evening, to whom he 
appeared as they were met with closed doors. He 
gives them the ** great commission," and jjromises 
to be with tliem always. A week later he appears 
to them when Thomas is present. The disciples go 
to Galilee, where Jesus afipears to about five hundred 
brethren. Jesus also appeared, on the shore of the 
lake, to his disciples as they were fishing. Hd 
prepares a meal, and gives Peter the threefold 
charge to Ciire for his sheep. Jesus was seen by be- 
lievers, in his glorified state, during a spaot^ of about 
forty days. He comman<ls the disci pl(;s to go to 
Jerusalem to Pentecost. Leading them out to the 
Mount of Olives, lifting up his hands in benediction, 
he was parted from them. The disciples await in 
Jerusalem the endowment of the Holy Spirit, which 
came in the outpouring at Pentecost. 

Essay VIH. Mr. James S. Williamson. The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

To the heart seeking and longing for (jo<l — the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit brings the immediate 
assurance that he is not far from anvone of us. To 
the mind struggling for the solution of the great 
problems of creation and its goal, this doctrine alone 
can aid to right conclusions and inspiring hoi)e. It 
teaches the thought by logical inference that Crea- 
tion is the outcome of infinite love, and its goal a 
kingdom of created spirits where love shall be the 
only law, where this attribute of the Eternal Father 
shall find perfect expression. The Scriptural teach- 
ing may be summed up in the following manner : 
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I. Id the Old TestameDt. 

1. The Holy Spirit as the formative priuciple in 
the production of the physical UDi verse, having such 
marks of design and adaptation, such beauty and 
harmony, that wherever the eye of man has fallen 
upon it, whether on the blade of grass, the opening 
flower, the mountain scene, the grandeur and sub- 
limity of an autumn landscape, or the illimitable 
depth of the starry heavens, men of every tribe, of 
every land, of every tongue, have found an echo in 
their hearts to the words, " How wonderful are thy 
works, O God." 

2. The Holy Spirit present in human life fitting 
for special work. Where men have by his power 
been taken from the solitude of the desert and fitted 
to break the chains of a nation's slavery and lay 
down principles which shall guide the jurisprudence 
of the ages. Taking men from the sheep farm and 
making capable to occupy the throne of a nation, as 
well as utter the words which come like heavenly 
music to the human soul, purifying sinful and devil- 
ish lusts, and while purifying the human conscious- 
ness, developing in its centre the consciousness of 
the divine. 

3. The Holy Spirit present in the dark hours of 
national calamity, anointing men to give words of re- 
buke, wisdom, and guidance, lifting them up into 
communion with the purposes of the Eternal, so they 
are able to look down the vista of the ages and see 
God bringing the glory of the futiu*e out of the ashes 
of the present. 

4. The Holy Spirit in the life of the laborer, 
quickening his conception of the beautiful, guiding 
his inventiveness, and thus superintending and guid- 
ing material as well as spiritual progress. 

5. The conception of a universal presence of the 
spirit on all flesh. 

II. In the New Testament we find 

1. The Holy Spirit the active agent in the in- 
carnation, ministry, death, and resurrection of the 
God-man. We find him teaching that (1) the awful- 
lest thing a human soul can do is to blaspheme the 
Holy Spirit. (2) That He is to take his place in 
the world, convincing it of sin, righteousness, and 
the judgment to come. The Holy Spirit coming 
upon the disciples at Pentecost, and giving them 
a spiritual conception of the kingdom of God, and 



giving them power to proclaim that kingdom among 
men. 

3. The Holy Spirit breaking down race-preju- 
dices and sending the heralds of the cross out into 
heathen nations to proclaim a universal kingdom. 

4. Inspiring them to give written advice to infant 
churches relative to the triith Christ taught. 

5. Teaching that man's body was made to be 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

6. The Holy Spirit the author of every God- 
like impulse in the human soul. 

But here the question is naturally asked, Why 
stop here ? Our Old and New Testaments are only 
a product of a part of the race, and that during a 
limited portion of its history. What of the rest ? 
Where is the evidence in fact for the statement al* 
ready made that the Holy Spirit is the active agent 
in the realization of a universe in which a kingdom 
of created spirits shall find the love of God the 
law of their being? Is not the inspired Apostle 
mistaken when he says God is no respecter of per- 
sons ? Are not the words of the Grod-man meaning- 
less when he says (Matt v. 45) the sun shining on 
the just and the unjust is a true symbol of the love 
of God, if the light of the Holy Spirit has been 
strictly confined to the Jew and the Christian ? The 
study in recent years of the ethnic religions has led 
men to feel that like the presence of gravity and 
magnetism in the physical world, the Holy Spirit in 
the spiritual world is a universal fact — a fact which 
does not detract from Sinai or Calvary, but makes 
the truths they proclaim rest upon a surer basis. 
Certainly it would be extremely difficult to believe 
in the love of God for the human race, if there was 
no evidence of this nature. 

In the remotest ages of human history there is 
unmistakable evidence of the Holy Spirit's presence 
in the thought of the dwellers in the Nile Valley ; 
we find ^ the thought of a power illimitable, incom- 
prehensible, eternal, behind all the phenomena of 
the universe above, and behind the varied personali- 
ties of mythology and polytheism ; the One, awful 
beyond expression, enduring while all things change, 
filling immensity and eternity ; self-created, the One 
original before whom was nothing, and in whose 
presence the earth and heavens are but as a morning 
cloud, living in truth, truth itself, the essence of 
righteousness, terrible to evil-doers, yet merclfol. 
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beneficent, full of love, a being who loved in right- 
eooaness and demanded righteousness or truth of all 
those worshipping and loving him. Their wills must 
be submitted to his will. He guided and blessed 
them in life, and the happiness of eternity was to be 
in union with him.*' Many other religious ideas 
eould be quoted to show that while the grim monu- 
ments of Egypt speak loudly of man's antiquity. 
They speak equally loud of the still small voice of 
the Spirit of Crod. 

The earth, into whose bosom has fallen the ruins 
of the fame of so many nations, has of late been 
compelled to give up her secrets, and on the slabs 
and monuments brought to light is the unmistakable 
evidence of the presence of the Spirit of God. 
Here is a form of prayer to the Grod of Ur of the 
Caldees, possibly uttered by Abraham's relatives be- 
fore God called him to become the head of a race, 
and the "^ father of the faithful.'* 

'' In heaven who is supreme ? Thou alone art 
supreme. On earth who is supreme ? Thou alone 
art supreme. As for thee thy will is made known in 
heaven, and the angels bow their faces. Thy will is 
made known upon earth and tlio spirits below kiss 
the ground. Thy will hath created law and justice 
so that mankind have established law. King of 
kings, whose divinity no god resembleth, look with 
with favor on this thy city Ur." 

We find in Babylonian Life, by Budge, p. 148, a 
defence of moral conduct that would do credit to one 
living in the light of the Sermon on the Mount 
^ Have I estranged father and son, brother and 
brother, or friend and friend. Have I not freed 
the captive, released the bound, and delivered him 
who was shut in prison ? Have I resisted my God ? 
Have I taken land not my own, or entered with 
wrong desires the house of my fellow ? Have I 
shed man's blood, or robbed one of his clothing ? " 
There is also the conception of a mediator who 
raises the dead to life, and combats the powers of 
evil. It is said that in the inscriptions of Cyrus, 
549 B.C., illustrating his reign, he (Cyrus) is spoken 
of as '^governing in justice and righteousness," and 
this mediator is described as '* beholding with joy 
the deeds of his vicegerent who is righteous in hand 
and heart" (Unknown God, p. 61). The Akka- 
dian Penitential Psalms. The Greek mysteries. 
The teachings of Socrates and Plata The stoical 
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writings, Zoroastriaiiism, Hinduism. The sacred 
writings of Buddhism. The religious beliefs of the 
American Indians. The legends of ancient Mexico, 
all bear evidence at tide-mark of the Holy Spirit's 
presence, and clears the Eternal Father of the charge 
of favoring a few at the expense of the many, while 
justifying the awful charge brought by the Apostle 
Paul against the Gentile world, Rom. i. 18-32. 

Naturally the questions are asked, what was the 
special work of the Holy Spirit before the Incarna- 
tion ? What his work after it ? 

1. The work of the Holy Spirit never changes* 
His work is to reveal God as he is. This revelation 
is to created spirits gifted with refiective minds and 
freedom of choice, and consequently must be agree- 
able to the laws of their constitution and being. 
The laws of the mind are such that it cannot receive 
ideas as one may drive nails into a plank. Choice 
pre-supposes reflection. Man cannot will to love 
God simply because it is said God commands him to 
do so. He must know something of the being who 
thus commands, something of his nature and attrib- 
utes. Thus in revealing God to man, the Holy 
Spirit must first supply food for thought, and then 
through the thought thus created, move the will to 
action. So we think rightly of the first human 
beings while created innocent and in the first exer- 
cises of their rational power as seeing in the beau- 
ties of nature a something which even now in its 
state of sin the human soul responds to, a something 
which escapes the power of description, just as sight 
and genius and thought escape the knife of the anat- 
omist, and yet is just as real, the response of Spirit 
to spirit. It may have come in the stillness of the 
tropical twilight as they gazed out into the ether and 
became conscious of the music of the spheres. The 
innocent self-consciousness, unpolluted by selfish 
choice, unclouded by carnal lust, could receive a rev- 
elation of the Eternal, grander and sublimer than we 
in our state of narrow selfishness, are capable of re- 
ceiving. Thus we may think of them in that true 
sense in communion with God, and the voice of the 
Spirit saying, ** this is the way ; walk ye in it." But 
alas, man of his own deliberate choice steps from 
the path, and conscience instead of excusing, accuses . 
Communion is broken, disorder enters now where 
order was the law, and now the Spirit's work if to 
bring man at afrt^ rational being back to the path 
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of oommanion and love he has left, to restore order 
and beauty where death and sin exists. In thinking 
of how slow the process has been, let us not forget 
the greatness of the task ; in thinking of the length 
of the path, let us not forget the goal. It would be 
a fruitful study to follow the Spirit in the history of 
nations, and see how silently, yet how surely, every 
one has been contributing its part to the manifesta- 
tion of the eternal thought of God. How, even the 
wrath of man has made it true ** that through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs." How from the 
tribe or family the idea for which it stood as a tribe 
was gradually developed, till that idea became a 
nation's trust, and then, when it had served its pur- 
pose, and in conflict with others was consumed, out 
of its ashes sprang a grander thought. How much 
we are perplexed to reconcile the freedom of man 
with the eternal purpose and sovereignty of God. 
Yet how clearly we can see man with the liberty 
within the circle of his freedom to work out in union 
with the Holy Spirit his own salvation, or in oppo- 
sition to Him and the laws of his own constitution 
and being, his own condemnation. Yet before the 
axe has been laid to the root of the tree, how many 
and loud have been the warnings, not calling from 
the hillside or from the stars, but the conscious voice 
of Spirit to spirit, a voice which tells of a supreme 
law of right, unchanged through all space and all 
time. This has always been, and will always be, the 
work of the Holy Spirit. He did not visit this 
world for the first time on the day of Pentecost, His 
activity does not depend upon the Incarnation. True, 
in heathendom and under the old covenant, his activ- 
ity has never been as clearly recognized as in the 
Christian church. Yet, we must not forget that 
God's self-revelation has been progressive. We 
must not assert that a man cannot see and know the 
sun exists and regulate by labor his light, simply be- 
cause he cannot enter a class-room and take first 
rank in an examination in the science of astronomy. 
No more should we assert that a man cannot decide 
the question of the struggle for the highest ideal of 
his rational thought (which is salvation) until he can 
recite the Apostles' Creed and defend the ^\e points 
of Calvinism. We must not forget the fact that the 
triumph of the cross was not the greatest in the 
ploughed fields of Judaism, but among the Gentile 
nations. We must not forget that there is a sense 



of guilt in the breast of the man who accepts Christ 
from the temples of Buddhism, as well as in the life 
of the man who accepts Christ after years of listen- 
ing to his words and rejecting the wooings of the 
Spirit in the services of the Christian church. We 
should be careful not to confuse the word '* kind " with 
the word " degree. " Similarity of effect must have 
for its origin similarity of cause. The law of gravity 
that keeps the earth in her place must be the same 
that holds Venus. So the Spirit that convicts of sin 
in heathendom cannot differ much from the one 
who is active in Christendom. Here we are brought 
to the second question. 

What is the work of the Spirit since the Incarna- 
tion ? 

Here it is essential that we understand just what 
the Incarnation is. If it is the beginning of the 
earthly life of one who shall live a life of purity and 
love, and thus qualify himself to be a sacrifice to 
propitiate the wrath of an angry God, and thus open 
the door of a mechanical salvation which introduces 
to the monotonous quiet of an un progressive heaven, 
with the resurrection added, in order to make it 
more sure, of course, then believing this we must ac- 
cept the logical inferences which can be drawn from 
it. But if the Incarnation is the revelation bf the 
mystery of the ages ; the unveiling of the true 
ideal toward which humanity in its best moments has 
been consciously struggling ; the revealing of the 
goal toward which the Spirit has been leading 
through all the winding path of the past ; the ex- 
pression of love and sympathy in objective form on 
the part of the Eternal Father which the Spirit has 
made already real in subjective experience; the 
necessary perfect expression of the perfection of the 
Father, a revelation of what God is and what man 
may become, — then the Incarnation becomes the 
embodiment of all past and future light, the last and 
greatest gift of the love of God, which other gifts 
may make more clear, but never can transcend. Ac- 
cepting this view, it becomes easy to see how all pre- 
vious history must find its centre at the manger of 
Bethlehem, and all later history be ruled by it. Now 
has been made real to human vision the architect's 
plan which has guided the Spirit's activity in the 
past, and toward which humanity is slowly, yet 
surely, advancing. Now truly can we be called 
'* friends ;" for now we can understand the pattern of 
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the web we are weaving, now in the person of Jesus 
Christ we see the goal of creation, which without 
him must seem dark and doubtful. Here we are 
brought to the question with which we began. The 
reason for creation is the love of God finding expres- 
sion through his free foimative power, the Holy 
Spirit, and reaching its goal where a kingdom of 
createil spirits shall as free rational beings rise to the 
dignity of divine sonship as revealed in the person 
of Jesus Christ, where there shall exist in objective 
form what has eternally existed as an inner kingdom 
of ideas in the Holy Trinity. In this sense, creation 
is only half completed. The Spirit*s activity will 
continue along the lines of the past. He who at 
sundry times and in divers manners s{>oke in time 
past by the holy prophets and seers, continues 
to use the inspired human mind to take of the 
things of Christ and reveal them to men. Just 
jis Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Socrates and Plato were 
necessary for the preparation for the Son of God, so 
Athanasius, Augustin, Calvin, Luther, and Knox 
have been serviceable in advancing his triumph. So 
it will continue on till he is King of kings and Lord 
of lords. Thus the doctrine of the Spirit teaches 
that there is a spirit of truth not acting upon the 
surface of the mind of man, but carrying on a con- 
flict within in his inmost lieing, present not only in 
his moments of holy aspiration, but as truly present 
when he is conscious of the darkness of sin and the 
brink of the abyss, fulfilling in awful sublimity and 
power the words of Christ, convincing of sin, right- 
eousness, and the judgment, a spirit whose presence 
is felt not only in the place made bright with the 
knowledge of Go<l in Christ, but brooding over the 
dark comers of the world*s sin, as he brooded over 
the chaotic mass of matter at the dawn of the world*8 
creation, lifting up into holy aspiration and longing 
the Pagan as well as the Christian, and out of the 
disorder of human sin and crime gradually leading 
forward to order and harmony ; attesting by his pres- 
ence that God*8 care for man is as old as the race, and 
as limitless as God's infinity. Yet alongside of this 
truth we must place the fact that as a free rational 
being a man has the power to give himself up to the 
wooings of this spirit, and feel and know that ** Grod 
18 love," on the other hand he has the power to re« 
aist, and through his own act in opposition to the 
Spirit's leading, lose the gift of eternal life. 






NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Society op Inquiry. The opening meeting 
was given to a reception tendered to the incoming 
class. 

The exercises of the year were mostly devoted to 
addresses from prominent clergymen, missionaries, 
and othere specially conversant with particular 
phases of the churches work. The addresses were 
accom[>anied or followed by free discussion and con- 
ference between the speaker and the society. Rev. 
Frederic Palmer, Prof. E. Y. Hincks, D.D., Rev. 
F. E. Rand, Rev. W. E. (Iriflis, D.D., Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D.D., spoke with reference to 
Foreign Missions; Rev. C. A. Dickinson, on City 
Work ; Rev. S. S. Matthews, Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, on Home Missions ; Superintendent Fisher, on 
the Treatment of Crime and Pauperism ; Rev. W. 
D. P. Bliss, on Christian Socialism. 

Other meetings were devote<l to the reading of 
papers and reports prepared by meml)ers of the 
Society. 

Honorary Scholarships have been awarded 
to twenty-eight members of the Senior, Middle, and 
Junior Classes. The subjects of examination were : 

Christianity and Science: The Alexandrian 
Gnosis; — The Relation of Knowledge to Saving 
Faith, or of the Historical to the Spiritual in Re- 
ligion. 

HomiUtics and Pastoral Theology : What is Chris- 
tian Socialism? — The Practicability of Christian 
Socialism. 

Church History : President Edwards's ** Disser- 
tation on the Nature of True Virtue " ; — The Doc- 
trinal Contents of the Church's Faith in the Second 
Century ; — The Unfolding of the Christian Faith 
illustrated by the History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ; — The Scriptural Arguments 
used by Athanasius in his Controversy with the 
Arians. 

Biblical Theology: Eschatology of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Systematic Theology: Relation of Evolution to 
the Doctrine of Sin ; — The Jesus of History and 
the Christ of Faith. 
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Oriental Languages: Aramaic Parts of Dauiel, 
and Selections from Targum Onkelos. 

Biblical Bistary: The Hebrew Prophet as a 
Bulwark of Free Institutions ; — The Sabbath. 

Nfw Testament Greek : The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews; The Authenticity of Second Peter; 

— The Origin of the 'Gospel according to Matthew; 

— The Epistle of James; — The First Epistle of 
John. 

Examining Committer : President Wm. DeW. 
Hyde, D.D., of Brunswick, Me. ; Rev. S. P. Leeds, 
D.D. ,of Hanover, N.H. ; Rev. C. M. Lamson, D.D., 
of St Johnsbury, Vt.; Rev. Henry S. Huntington, 
of Milton ; Rev. Elbridge Mix, D.D„ of Fall River ; 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., of New Haven, Ct 

Delegates from Associations. Andover: 
Rev. H. II. Leavitt ; Berkshire South : Rev. F. 
E. Butler ; Brookiield : Rev. Edmund C. Ingalls ; 
Cape Cod : Rev. AV. H. Woodwell ; Essex North : 
Rev. F. W. Sanborn ; Essex South and Salem : 
Rev. A. W. Moore ; Franklin : Rev. W. A. 
Ashley ; Hampden East : Rev. E. H. Byington ; 
Hampshire East : Prof. Charles S. Walker ; Middle- 
sex South : Rev. P. D. Cowan ; Middlesex Union : 
Rev. Henry M. Perkins; Norfolk: Rev. Harlan 
Page; Old Colony: Rev. Rufus P. (Jardner; Suf- 
folk North: Rev. W. S. Alexander, D.D.; Suffolk 
South: Rev. B. F. Hamilton; Suffolk West: Rev. 
W. H. Cobb; Taunton : Rev. S. V. Cole ; Woburn : 
Rev. A. G. Bale ; Worcester Central : Rev. A. H. 
Coolidge; Worcester North: Rev. J. W. Hird ; 
Worcester South : Rev. G. A. Putnam. [This list 
gives names rei)orted to the Treasurer down to 
June 7.] Rev. Chas. A. G. Thurston represents 
the Geneml Association of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches of New Hampshire. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 17. The opening Lecture will be deliv- 
ered in Bartlet Chapel at 4 p.m. Work will 
begin with all the classes at this date. 



Thb Winklet Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually) has been awarded for two 
years to Mr. Sherman William Brown of the 
Graduating Glass. 

Two WiNKLEY Scholarships (two hundred 
dollars each) have been awarded for the next 
year to Mr. George Helon Buck of the Gradu- 
ating Class. 

The Seminary Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually for two years) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

Honorary Scholarships. Thirty Honorary 
Scholarships have been created, each worth 
fifty dollars. Ten are available for each class 
of undergraduates. They will be awarded 
upon the basis of a written examination, held 
about six weeks before the Anniversary, or of 
essays on prescribed topics. The subjects 
of examination and of essays are announced 
early in the Seminary Year. The minimum 
mark for one of these scholarships is 75 per 
cent. 

Scholarships in Pastoral Theology. — 
Through the benevolence of several gentlemen, 
ten annual Scholarships of $100 each (witli 
travelling expenses) are now open to members 
of the Junior Glass. These Scholarships are 
chiefly for Evangelistic work in Boston on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, in connec- 
tion with Berkeley Temple. The Rev. Charles 
A. Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple, will 
meet those who engage in this work for advice 
and instruction. 

One or more scholarships of tlOO each, for 
the investigation of special subjects in Reform- 
atory work, are available in the Senior Year. 

Winkley Scholarships. Ten Scholarshipa 
of two hundred dollars each are available for 
members of the Advanced Class. Two of these 
scholarships have been combined and speciallj 
awarded for the coming year. 
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ELEcnvE Studies. With the next Seminary 
Year the system of Elective Studies is intro- 
duced , in order to encourage a degree jof 
specialization, and to offer an increased num- 
ber of subjects, particularly in Biblical Studies. 
While the study of theology is in itself an elec- 
tion, and necessarily includes foundation work 
in Hebrew, Greek, Dogmatics, Church History, 
Homiletics, and other branches of sacred 
learning, there may properly be opportunity 
also for more extended research in one or 
anotlier of the principal departments, and in 
accordance with the tastes and aptitudes of 
the student. Tlie amount of prescribed work 
by lecture-hours is therefore somewhat reduced 
in the Middle and Senior Years, and several 
courses are offered, from which a required 
number of hours is to be chosen. 

All the Elective Courses of each year are 
offered to both classes, and entirely different 
courses are offered in alternate years. A suf- 
ficient number shall be chosen to make, with 
prescribed studies, an average of twelve hours 
a week in the Middle and ten in the Senior 
year. 

Old Testament studies include the three 
courses of Introduction, Exegesis, and Biblical 
theology. New Testament studies include 
the three courses of Introduction, Exegesis, 
and the Life of Christ. Courses are offered, 
also, in Social Economics, Christian Ethics, 
and the Philosophy of Religion. The details 
of Elective studies may be found on pages 
19-21 of the Catalogue. 

Optional Studies. Professor Gulliver offers 
a course of lectures during the first Session on 
the Theories of Cognition since DesCartes, as 
bearing upon Christian Theology. 

Professor Ryder will meet weekly those stu- 
dents who desire to gain greater facility in read- 
ing the Greek Testament. Opportunity will be 
given for discussion of the critical and literary 
questions suggested by the text 



Professor Moore offers courses in the Semitic 
languages as follows : First Session, two hours 
a week, Elements of Syriac ; Second and Third 
Sessions, two hours Arabic for beginners, one 
hour Hebrew, Selections from the Mishna. 

Professor Taylor will instruct the Middle 
and Senior Classes in Egyptology or Assyriol- 
ogy, including the Elements of the Hiero- 
glyphs, and also in the Peshitto. 

Professor Hincks will read some recent Ger- 
man treatise in the department of New Testa- 
ment Introduction, with students desirous of 
gaining increased familiarity with the Gorman 
language. The critical positions of the author 
will be discussed. 

To those who may desire it, instruction in 
Vocal Music will be given during a part of the 
year. 

Advanced Class, 1890-91. Each member 
of the Class chooses the studies he wishes to 
pursue during the year, subject to the approval 
of the Faculty, and receives from the Profes- 
sors, in the departments chosen, ))crsonal di- 
rection and assistance. Philological studies 
are directed by Professors Ryder and Moore ; 
theological, by Professors Harris, Hincks, and 
Gulliver ; historical, by Professors Smyth and 
Taylor ; homiletical and elocutionary, by Pro- 
fessors Tucker and Churchill. During the 
First and Second Sessions monthly meetings 
are held with the Faculty, at which members 
of the Class present papers and engage in dis- 
cussions that are connected with their studies. 
Special facilities are afforded for private reading 
and research. Each student is expected to 
prepare one elaborate Essay, giving some of 
the results of his productive work during the 
year, together with a synopsis of the same. 
The latter is printed in the Bulletin published 
under the supervision of the Faculty. 

The following subjects are suggested for 
special study. Others can be chosen, if pre- 
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ferred. Becont Discussions of the Apocalypse ; 
the more important Lives of Christ, especially 
Neander's and Weiss's (Professor Hiucks). 
Dorner's Theology, and Dornor's and Marten- 
sen's Ethics; also special Doctrines of The- 
ology (Professor Harris) ; Kuenen's History 
of the Religion of Israel, Stade's Geschichte 
des Volkcs Israel ; Benan's Histoire du peuple 
d'Israel ; The Cuneiform Inscription of Shal- 
maneser II. (Professor Taylor) ; The English 
Pulpit from the Rise of " Evangelicalism," 
Methods of Social Reform in the United States 
as determined by Political Conditions (Profes- 
sor Tucker) ; History of the Doctrine of the 
Atonement in the Mediaeval and Modern Eras, 
History of New England Theology (Professor 
Smyth) ; The Science of Cognition in recent 
discussion, (See announcement of Optional 
Courses,) Historical Inquiry as to the Results 
of the Dogmatic, Rationalistic, and Scientific 
Methods respectively in Theology (Professor 
Gulliver) ; The Materials and Principles of 
Textual Criticism : the Grammatical and Lex- 
ical Peculiarities of New Testament Greek 
(Professor Ryder) ; The Greek Versions of 
the Old Testament, Jewish Theology in New 
Testament Times (Professor Moore). 

Opportunity is given for instruction in Arabic, 
Syriac, Assyrian, and other cognate Oriental 
languages. Professors Churchill and Tucker 
arrange for the criticism of sermons with those 
of the Class who so elect. Professor Hincks 



suggests to any who so desire, subjects for in- 
vestigation in Biblical Theology. 

The elective and optional courses offered to 
the undergraduate students are open to mem- 
bers of the Advanced Glass. 

In addition to these private studies, for 
which the year is more expressly designed, 
occasional Courses of Lectures are given to the 
whole Class by Lecturers who have made a 
specialty of the subjects they are invited to 
discuss. 

Seminary Library. The Library numbers 
upwards of 47,000 volumes. The number of 
pamphlets is roughly estimated at 18,000. 

Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.80 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. 

Museum. Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 
has accepted the appointment of Curator of 
the Museum. His large collection of Pales- 
tinian birds, animals, flowers, coins, inscrip- 
tions, photographs, etc., of which some account 
was given in the preceding Bulletin, has been 
acquired by the Seminary, through the gene- 
rosity of friends, and will be open to visitors 
at the Anniversary. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminary Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Glass the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained at the Andover Book-store ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 
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FACULTY. 

EDWARDS A. PARE, 
ProfiBMor Bmeritoi of ChrlttUn Tbeologj. 

AUSTIN PHELPS, 
ProfiBiaor Emerltoa of Saored Rhetoric. 

JOHN P. GULLIVER, 
Stone ProfeMor of the ReUtloiii of ChrisUanity to the 
Secalar Seieneee. ( AMigned to literary work In oonneo- 
tion with the department.) 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

Brown Proftisor of Kocleeiastieal History, and President 
oftheFacalty. 

WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 

Bartlet Profettor of Saored Rhetoric, and Lecturer on 
Pastoral Theology. 

JOHN P. TAYLOR, 

Taylor Pktrfeaaor of Biblical Theology and History. (As- 
signed to BIhlieal Hist, and Oriental Archaeology.) 

J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, 
Jones Professor of Elocution. 

GEORGE HARRIS, 
Abbot ProfiBssor of Christian Theology. 

EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 
Smith Professor of Biblical Theology. 

WILLIAM H. RYDER, 

Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. 

GEORGE F. MOORE, 

Hitchcock Proftssor of the Hebrew Language and 
literatore. 



REV. WILLIAM L. ROPES, 

Librarian. 

REV. SELAH MERRILL, 

Curator of Museum. 
• Died October 18, 1890. 



LECTURER. 

ROBERT A. WOODS, B.A., 

Lecturer on Labor and Relief Movements in England. 



ADVANCED CLASS. 

REV. MELVEN JAMES ALLEN, Mr. Wiggin's. 

Amherst College, 1879 ; Andover Seminary, 1882. 

SHERMAN WILLIAM BROWN, Berlin, Germany. 
Hamilton College, 1887; Andover Seminary, 1890. 
(On the WinlEley Fellowship.) 

GEORGE HELON BUCK, 11 P. H. 

Amherst College, 1886; Andover Seminary, 1890. 



DANIEL EVANS, 

Bowdoin College; Bangor Seminary, 1889. 



22 P. H. 



HENRY ALFRED FREDERICK, 25 P. H. 

Johns Hopliins University; Andover Seminary, 1887. 

EDWARD PAYSON HOLTON, 20 B.H. 

Amherst College, 1887; Yale Divinity School, 1890. 

FREDERIC WILBUR MANNING, Mm. Manning's. 
Colorado College. 1886; Andover Seminary, 1890. 

REV. ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF, 80 B. H. 
Harvard University; Andover Seminary, 1888. 

CHARLES CUTLER TORREY, Strasburg, Germany. 
Bowdoin College, 1884; Andover Seminary, 1889. 
(On the Seminary Fellowship.) 

WALTER SHEPARD UFFORD, Mrs. Albert Abbott's. 
Amberat College, 1882; Andover Seminary, 1890. 
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SYNOPSIS OP LECTURES. 

Mr. Robert Archey Woods. — English Social 
Movements. 

Lecture L The Labor Movement, The 
old trade unions are made up almost en- 
tirely of artizans. Some of these unions date 
back thirty or forty years, and have become 
strong and wealthy. The new trade unions 
are made up of unskilled laborers. Their main 
organization is the Dockers' Union, which 
came into existence as a result of the London 
dock strike in 1889. 

The old trade unionism has maintained a 
conservative policy of late ; it has not only 
not made any efforts to extend the bounds of 
organization into industries which have no 
unions, — it has used no effective means for 
bringing non-union members of a trade into 
the unions formed for that trade. The inac- 
tion of the old unions may be explained in 
part l)y the many gains made by organized 
labor in the last generation. Their members 
had made steady progress both as to wages 
and length of day. The recognition of the 
law had been gained for the unions. They 
had secured valuable factory legislation. Pub- 
lic sentiment had become vastly more favora- 
ble. The unions had become so powerful that 
their demands nearly always received a re- 
spectful hearing on the part of employers. 

But the great mass of the unskilled found 
no remision of the evils that oppressed them. 
The old unions would not take up their case. 
A new infusion into the labor movement was 
needed. This came mainly through the influ- 
ence of John Burns and Tom Mann, two very 
remarkable men. They are both highly skilled 
mechanics, and members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. Their early connection 
with this strong trade union gave them some 
valuable training ; but their cardinal principle, 
their belief in the possibility of organizing the 
vast body of the unskilled, comes from Social- 



ism. They were the leaders of the great dock 
strike. The strike lasted six weeks. There 
were 125,000 men on strike, most of them entire- 
ly undisciplined and without means of support. 
Burns kept them under control by addressing 
them at least once every day. Mann took 
charge of the general aiTangements for secur- 
ing relief and carrying on the strike. The 
strike had two good effects : the dockers had 
their miseries much alleviated, and public 
sympathy was strongly directed toward the 
unskilled laborers. The Dockers' Union has 
had a successful career, amid great difficulties. 
Its programme now includes a plan to under- 
take the work at the docks on a co-operative 
basis, and a plan to organize agricultural la- 
borers and keep them from coming up to 
London and flooding the labor market. 

The other leading new unions are the Gas- 
Workers and General Laborer's Union, with a 
membership of 120,000 men, and the Seamen's 
and Firemen's Union with a membership of 
nearly 90,000. The railway workers and mi- 
ners are friendly to the dockers, gas-workers, 
and sailors ; and when all unite, as they have 
already done in some cases, the commerce of 
the country is seriously interfered with. The 
new unions give active assistance to working- 
women's unions. 

The working-men's clubs, which originated 
about twenty-five years ago, are found in all 
the larger towns, and mark a distinctive ele- 
ment in the progress of English working men. 
The clubs have lectures, discussions, entertain- 
ments, and sometimes classes. Liquor is usu- 
ally sold. Many of the clubs are political. A 
very few, out of the great number, are a dis- 
grace ; the rest do a valuable work in the 
development of the working people. The 
Working-men's Club and Institute Union is a 
federation of four hundred independent clubs, 
which looks to their interests and endeavors to 
increase their efficiency. 

The friendly societies are merely benefit 
I and insurance organizations. 
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Tlie co-operative societies are the greatest 
visible achievement of English working-men. 
The Co-operative Wholesale Society lias now 
three large wholesale warehouses, three branch 
warehouses, numerous purchasing agencies, 
and six ships. There are nearly thirty sepa- 
rate co-operative productive workshops and 
factories in close relations with the Wholesale 
Society. There are more than fifteen hundred 
retail stores. The usual method of the retail 
stores is to limit the amount of stock to l>e 
held by any one person, to charge for goods 
the current prices, to pay stockholders five 
per cent, and to pay back the profits to cus- 
tomers proportionally to their purchases. Co- 
operators, in general, do not pay enough atten- 
tion to the wider social bearings of their move- 
ment ; but there is a body of young men now 
coming to the front, who are trying to bring 
the benefits of co-operation to the lower grades 
of working men. 

Lbcturb II. Socialism. The oldest of the 
present English Socialist organizations is the 
Social Democratic Federation, which began in 
1881 as the Democratic Federation, and took 
its present name in 1883. Its leading spirit is 
Mr. H. M. Dyndman, a Cambridge graduate, 
and former member of West End society. The 
Federation has carried on an active propa- 
gandist campaign in all parts of London and 
in the provinces, chiefly in the open air. 
Many tracts are published ; also a weekly 
paper, called "Justice.'* The increasing so- 
cialistic feeling among working men must be 
very largely traced to the influence of the 
Federation. The most effective work of the 
Federation, as of the Socialist League, in the 
way of arousing people in general, has been 
the plan of holding persistently before tlic eyes 
of all in London the problem of the unem- 
ployed. The agitations of the unemployed took 
the form of meetings at Trafalgar Square and 
in Hyde Park, and processions, accompanied 
by numerous disturbances. 

Since the dock strike Socialism has advanced 



through the new unionism. This is in a true 
sense the offspring of the Federation, as John 
Burns and Tom Mann both formerly belonged 
to that organization. The success of the new 
unionism has made the Federation much more 
friendly to the trade-union idea than before. 
The Federation is not a revolutionary body. 
It does not believe in the efficiency of force. 
It urges that working men should gradually 
get hold of the government, beginning from 
town and district councils. It holds that they 
ought to organize themselves so as to take 
advantage of every opportunity to increase 
their power in industrial and commercial af- 
fairs. The Federation nominates local and 
parliamentary candidates. 

The Socialist Lieague is mainly under the 
influence of William Morris, the poet, who at 
first belonged to the Federation. Morris would 
have a socialistic system made up of free com- 
munal groups. In this he approximates the 
position of the Anarchists. Morris's protest 
against the present social system is that of the 
artist and poet. The whole grinding, mechan- 
ical process of current civilization is abhorrent 
to him. This feeling, together with strong 
hope for the future and a dislike of politics 
and trade-union methods, has made him a 
revolutionary. 

The proposals of the Socialist League in- 
clude a no-rent agitation and a general strike. 
These are too visionary to get much snpport 
from English working men. The League is 
steadily diminishing in numbers. 

The Fabian Society is the most important 
by far of the Socialist organizations. It has 
about two hundred members, mostly educated 
men. The society holds public meetings for 
papers and discussions during the winter. A 
number of valuable tracts have been published, 
and the book, " The Fabian Essays." Every 
year the society sends out a list of about sixty 
lecturers, who speak without charge wherever 
opportunity is offered. A very active and effi- 
cient campaign has been carried on through 
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lectures at the working-men's clubs. In this 
way socialistic feeling has been aroused to a 
remarkable extent among London working 
men. Last year a similar campaign was begun 
among the clubs at the North. 

It is an especial point with the Fabian Soci- 
ety to work with the Liberal party. Its mem- 
l)ers are acquiring political power in London. 
A political organization, representing 25,000 
working men, in London is strongly under 
Fabian influences. The society urges a pro- 
gramme of practical immediate reforms in the 
way of state and municipal control. 

Christian Socialism is increasing rapidly in 
England, though as yet it has not collected 
much of its strength into organizations. The 
two main organizations are the Christian Social- 
ist Society and the Guild of St. Matthew. 

Land Nationalization is not so strong as a 
separate cause as it was some years ago. It is 
now fast becoming a part of the Radical pro- 
gramme, especially in the form of the munici- 
palization of land. The Land Nationalization 
Society urges compensation ; the Land Resto- 
ration Tjeague opposes compensation. 

These various movements seem to be only 
parts of a great tendency. The English peo- 
ple, in their organized capacity, are beginning 
to take measures to lessen the social inequali- 
ties of the time. Social politics are agitated 
in all kinds of governing bodies, from the local 
parish boards upward. 

Lbctorb III. The University Settlements. 
The movement toward the actual sharing of 
the life of the poor by university men has been 
a gradual growth, influenced by all the spirit- 
ual leaders at the universities during the last 
thirty years. 

Toynbee Hall had its origin at a meeting 
of the friends of Arnold Toynbee at Oxford, 
when Rev. S. A. Barnett, vicar of St. Jude's 
Church, Whitechapel, proposed the plan of a 
university settlement. Toynbee Hall began its 
work early in 1885. There is now an average 
of fifteen men in residence. They interest 



themselves in the public affairs of the White- 
chapel district. They make the Hall an active 
centre of friendliness and hospitality for the 
neigborhood. They act on charity committees. 
They assist trade unions and co-operative so- 
cieties. 

The educational work of the Hall is very 
large. About 1,800 members of classes are 
enrolled each winter. The classes are con- 
ducted by residents and associates. There are 
also lectures, discussions, and concerts. Mem- 
bers of classes have numerous social meetings 
during the winter. 

Toynbee Hall takes no side on questions of 
religion or national politics. It is developing 
a type of man who will be of great use in 
renewing the social life of the country. 

Tlie Oxford House was established about 
the same time as Toynbee Hall, under distinct 
church auspices. Part of its religious work 
is done independently, part in connection with 
neighboring churches. A religious meeting 
for working men is held on Sunday afternoon 
and a mission service in the evening in Ox- 
ford Hall. The social work of the Oxford 
House is largely done through its clubs, of 
which the University Club is the largest and 
most successful patronized working-men's club 
in London. A new building is now being 
erected for the settlement, capable of accom- 
modating twenty men. 

The Women's University Settlement is small, 
but active and successful. Its residents take 
some one line of work, as at Toynbee Hall, 
and follow a special course of training in it. 
For the most part, they enter into the work 
already begun in their district, rather than 
take up separate efforts of their own. 

The South of London has been, in the main, 
tlie scene of the work of the college missions. 
These have been established by Cambridge, for 
most part. The most flourishing of them is 
the Trinity College (Cambridge) Mission. This 
mission has charge of one of the largest 
parishes in South London. In addition to the 
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staff of clergy there is now a lay settlement, 
which has very complete facilities, and will 
carry on a large and valuable work. There 
are in London no less than eight college mis- 
sions, and nine missions supported by the 
great public schools. 

The Mansfield House, a settlement from Mans- 
field College, Oxford, has recently begun its 
work with a great deal of enthusiam. The 
Mansfield House is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive in its plan of all the settlements. It 
will give equal attention to religious, to social, 
and to educational work. A similar settlement 
is that of the Wesleyans in South London. 

University Hall, the settlement establibhed 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, has ten or twelve 
residents, most of them young business or pro- 
fessional men. The first object of the settle- 
ment will be the popularization of critical 
Bible study ; but social and educational work 
will be made prominent. 

Settlements have not yet been established in 
other English cities than London. There are 
thriving settlements, however, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 

Lecture IV. The Social Work of the 
Church. Ever since the Oxford Movement 
there has been a renewed current of earnest- 
ness in the Church of England. This is es- 
pecially true with respect to the new High 
Church party. All sections of the church, 
however, are facing the problems of poverty in 
the great cities. Its great hinderance lies in 
its aristocratic country clergy. On the whole, 
however, the Church of England exercises a 
larger and more wholesome influence upon 
popular social life than any other Christian 
body in the world. 

The parish system is an important clement 
of its strength. This system makes every 
church minister to its own district. There is 
no moving of churches away from the poor 
into more fashionable districts. The Church 
of England is practically free from the plan 
of having mission chapels. The poor are 



under the care of pastors of experience and 
ability. 

There is not much variety, of course, in 
church services; but there are coming to he 
many different kinds of regular church work- 
ers. The broadening of the scope of church 
work is equally marked. There is probably 
not a single church of the Establishment in 
any working-class district in London but 
that has definitely abandoned the plan which 
makes a church merely an association of peo- 
ple for the culture and spread of the religious 
life. 

The simplest forms of church work in East 
London include attention to charitable relief, 
and to the recreation of the people, usually 
through men's clubs, mother*s meetings, and 
clubs for boys and for girls. But not many 
would have so slight a programme. Tliere 
would be provident societies ; entertainments 
and lectures in winter, and excursions in sum- 
mer ; in-door and out-door athletics ; and more 
or less educational work, in addition to the 
regular parochial schools. There are some 
interesting instances of churches which take 
special means to suit their special circum- 
stances. 

Unquestionably the completest form of a 
working church is that which includes along 
with its regular forces the direct or indirect 
co-operation of a university settlement. The 
parish of St. George's, Camberwell, is the one 
under the charge of the Trinity College Mission. 
There are six clergymen. Beside the church, 
the clergy-house, and the home of the lay set- 
tlement, there are the parish school-building, 
a mission-house, two mission-halls, and a sisters' 
home ; while a large building for mission and 
club uses is rapidly approaching completion. 
At each of the four different centres of the 
parish there is a list of guilds, clubs, and 
societies having social and religious objects. 
There is an elaborate system of parish visi- 
tation. 

In Bethnal Green, St. Andrew's and St. 
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John's Chui*cbes especially have the co-operar 
tioii of the Oxford House, thougli the relation 
is one only of identity of aim. The Bcthnal 
Green clmrches are largely occupied with the 
work of charity. They still maintain their own 
recreative and social features, notwithstand- 
ing the clubs kept going by the Oxford House. 
Some loss of force results from the fact that 
tlie Oxford House carries on its religious work 
without any organized parish connections. 

In the case of St. Jude's Church and Toyn- 
bee Hall, each is complementary to the other, 
though they- are formally quite distinct. There 
is no more unique church work in England 
than Mr. Barnett's. The surrounding district 
is one of the worst in London. Through Mr. 
Barnett some of the worst slums have been 
replaced by model tenements. The two most 
special features of tlie work of St. Jude's are 
the annual picture exhibition, and the ^^ worship 
hour," a beautiful musical service held every 
Sunday evening. 

An important movement is that of the Chris- 
tian Social Union, with head-quarters at the 
Pusey House, Oxford. Its object is to form 
classes in the parishes for social study and 
investigation. 

Tlie dissenting bodies are taking up social 
work very rapidly They have the advantage 
of the Church of England in having greater 
freedom, but they loose much in not having 
the parish system. Tlie mission chapel often 
has to be resorted to for work among the poor. 

The most important agency among the Con- 
gregationalists is the London Congregational 
Union. It was this organization, through its 
secretary, Rev. Andrew Mearns, that issued 
" Tlie Bitter Cry of Outcast London," in 1883. 
There are several very active mission centres 
under the charge of the Congregational Union. 
Many Congregational churches in different 
parts of London carry on valuable social work. 

Among the Methodists the most notable 
effort is that of the West London Mission, con- 
ducted by Bev. Hugh Price Hughes. The re- 



ligious and social activity of the mission is on 
original lines, and has had great success. 

The general criticism upon churches in Elug- 
land is that they are not democratic enough. 
The Salvation Army, however, attempts to 
meet the need of tliose at the bottom of the 
social scale. But even with it the campaign 
of emotional religion proved a failure in East 
London. The result has been that the Army 
has been compelled to undertake social work. 
The first food depots were opened in Febru- 
ary 1888. The work of the Social Refoim 
Wing was taken up at the beginning of 1890, 
under Commissioner Frank Smith, who had 
previously urged such a movement. He had 
already opened a number of shelters and a 
factory before General Booth's book was pub- 
lished. 

Considerable success had already been gained 
also by the Rescue Homes and the Prison Gate 
Brigades. These show that the Salvation 
Army is a valuable agency for social work. 
The full social scheme will not accomplish all 
that is claimed ; but considering the make-up 
of the Army, and its wonderful discipline, we 
are justified in looking with considerable confi- 
dence toward the working out of the scheme. 

Lbcturb V. Charity and Philanthropy. One 
of the best results of the social awakening in 
England has been the putting of charity admin- 
istration upon a sound economic basis. There 
is still, however, great room for improvement 
in the matter of public poor relief. 

Tlie London Charity Organization Society 
has been the leader in this work. Its plan 
is to have its local committees become identi- 
fied as far as possible with the life of their 
districts, so that the committees shall in a 
sense represent all the elevating influences at 
work in tlie district. The committees in the 
East End are to a large extent made up of 
men and women from other parts of Uie me- 
tropolis. The central council of the society has 
oversight of the branches, and takes care of all 
matters of general policy. It sends out somQ 
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important publications, including the annual 
Charities Register and Digest, and the Charity 
Organization Review, a montlily periodical. 

The more general charities wliicli cover the 
whole metropolis, or most of it, in their scope 
are increasing in number and strengtii. Tlieir 
success is in large part due to their following 
after the plan of the Charity Organization 
Society, by having many sub-districts and sub- 
committees. The Children's Country Holiday 
Fund is tlie most important of tliese newer 
organizations. It now includes nearly every 
agency in London for sending children for a 
stay in the country during the summer. The 
children are sent away in small groups to cot- 
tages where they see something of actual rural 
life. The number of children sent away each 
summer is more than twenty thousand. One 
third of the expenditure is covered by parents' 
payments. The Country Holiday Fund does 
not, of course, include the great number of 
excursions for a day which go out from poor 
districts in the summer. 

Within the bounds of London an active cam- 
paign is being carried on for the increase of 
parks and open spaces. The Metropolitan Pub- 
lic Gardens Association takes the lead in this 
work. Sanitary reform is actively cared for 
by the Mansion House Council on the Dwell- 
ings of the People. This Council has already 
done much toward securing better sanitary 
laws and better enforcement of existing laws. 
The local branches take up specific cases, and 
see that evil conditions are done away. 

A very noble work is that of the district 
nurses. They do their work under societies 
who assign them to specific districts, where 
they care for the needs of the sick poor. They 
are supported by the societies, but churches 
and well-to-do people in the dijffcrent districts 
are expected to contribute as liberally as they 
can. 

One of the rarest of all charities is that of 
the Kyrle Society, established for the sake of 
" bringing beauty home to the people." The 
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work of the Kyrle Society is divided among, — 
the decorative branch, for decorating rooms 
of hospitals, mission halls, and working-men's 
clubs ; the open spaces branch ; the musical 
branch, for giving concerts and oratorios in 
{X>or districts ; and the literature distribution 
branch. There are Kyrle Societies in Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, and several other cities. 

There are many social experiments carried 
on by business men with the hope of bettering 
the economic conditions of working people. 
Among these are, — the building of model 
tenements, the carrying on of coffee houses, 
profit-sharing, assisting co-operative societies of 
working women. The investigations carried 
on by Mr. Charles Booth are a very notable 
instance of what can be done by a man of 
wealth toward the improvement of society. 

Lecture VI. Moral and Educational Pro- 
cess. The progress of England in morality 
and intelligence is closely bound up with the 
general improvement resulting from the social 
movements. Advocates of special moral causes 
are beginning to realize this ; general social 
workers are also coming to realize it. The 
result is that they are more willing to co-oper- 
ate than thev were before. 

The problem of intemperance is different 
in England from what it is in America. Our 
business hurry and our climate are already over- 
stimulating. Among the poor, beer is usually 
drank, and the harm of poisoned whisky is 
thus escaped. The English public-house, like 
the American saloon, is thoroughly bad. In 
respect of having bar-maids and women patrons, 
the public-house is worse than the saloon. 

The consumption of liquors in England is 
on the decrease. Mistakes are often made on 
this point. Temporary variations occur, as 
with all luxuries, on account of the rise or fall 
of prosperity. For the last two years the drink 
bill has increased with the revival of commerce. 
In 1876, a very prosperous year, the average 
expenditure per person was $22.25 ; in 1890, 
only $18.50. In twenty years the consump- 
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tion of liquor per persou has fallen in a propor- 
tion varying from one-tenth to one-fifth. 

There are three leading temperance organi- 
zations: the Temperance League, which works 
educationally ; the National Alliance, wiiich 
works politically for local option ; and the 
Church of England Temperance Society, which 
has branch societies in a large number of par- 
ishes throughout the country. All religious 
bodies have their young people's temperance 
societies. In the United Kingdom there are 
16,724 juvenile societies with a membership of 
nearly 2,000,000. 

Almost the best temperance measures are 
those of practical prevention. This is espe- 
cially true of the coffee-houses. The first 
were opened in 1876. They are now to be 
found in all the towns, and are a recognized 
feature of social life among the working people. 

The English prisons are conducted on the 
rigorous military plan. For visitors access to 
prisons is difficult. The elevating influences 
inside are very few. Great abuses sometimes 
creep in on account of the lack of inspection. 
There are no institutions corresponding to the 
American reformatory prisons. The leading 
prison society is the Howard Association, which 
interests itself mainly in the public and general 
aspects of prison questions. There are socie- 
ties in the different cities for aiding discharged 
prisoners, but this form of philanthropy is not 
so well taken up as it should be. There is a 
steady decrease of crime in England. In 
twenty years the number of convictions iias 
decreased nearly one-half. 

It is quite clear in England that the larger 
phases of immorality are the result of unjust 
social conditions. If all women had a fair 
share of economic freedom, and all men a just 
share of social responsibility, one of the greatr 
est evils that poison society would disappear. 
The evil is so vast that rescue work, however 
courageous, is of very little avail. 

For the prevention of crime there are two 
kinds of institutions for children and youth, — 



the reformatories for children convicted of 
some offence, and industrial schools for those 
in danger. There are some very valuable pri- 
vate child-saving institutions, such as Dr. 
Bernardo's Homes, and St. Giles' Christian 
Mission. 

The English educational system is beginning 
to undergo profound changes. At present, 
education is compulsory through the grammar 
grade. The board schools and the parochial 
schools both have government grants. All 
schools charge a fee. The present movement 
is toward free schools, and public secondary 
education, for which there is now no pro- 
vision. 

The effort toward educational development 
is headed by the National Association for 
Technical and Secondary Education. Through 
it, large grants for the establishment of tech- 
nical schools have recently been secured. In 
London a number of polytechnic institutes 
after the plan of the People's Palace, are to 
be established in poor districts. The People's 
Palace is failing of the largest usefulness from 
a lack of the social element. An unambitious 
but very valuable work is that of the Recre- 
ative Evening Schools Accociation, which aims 
to turn every board school into a little People's 
Palace. 

So much good has come of popular education 
during the last twenty years that we may look 
for great progress still among the working 
people, as educational advantages improve still 
further. University extension and the increase 
of public libraries are for the present the best 
means toward this end. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the social movements 
rising out of the working-class are the main 
lines of advance for the masses of the English 
people. As the different social classes come 
together, as the different elements of civil- 
ization yield tliemselves to the whole people, 
we may expect that England will take on 
a new national glory. Every indication is 
toward a social democracy. The coming 
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English democracy will not make the mistake 
of removing the aristocracy of birth merely 
that the aristocracy of commercial craft may 
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enter in. 



SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 



BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

EssAT I. Rev. Melven J. Allen. Christianity 
and the Social Ek^nomy. 

1. The aim of this essay is to show the historical 
and the philosophical relation between •Christianity 
and the economic organization of society. The 
discussion will show that many Christian truths had 
to wait centuries before they could be wrought into 
society. Social and economic progress has revealed 
new meanings of Christianity. 

Appreciation of the relation of Christianity to 
the social economy depends on one*s conception of 
the nature and aims of Christianity. This relation 
often obscured by false conceptions. Christianity 
pertains to the whole life of man. Recent definitions 
of economics show this intimate relation. Chris- 
tianity and economics are complementary. / 

The fundamental question in this discussion is 
the relation of Christianity to the '^ social evolution 
of labor." Christianity came into a society whose 
economic basis was slave labor. No other organiza- 
tion was conceivable by either pagan or Christian. 
Christianity accepted this status, and its social work 
was confined to remedying the abuses of the system. 
Church historians have exaggerated the influence of 
Christianity as a direct cause of the change in the 
economic basis of society. The church never entered 
into any age-long contest with slavery. It was a 
humane master, but was not a leader in abolishing 
slavery as an economic system. The immediate 
causes of the transition of slavery to serfdom and 
of serfdom to free labor were largely economic. 

2. The social evolution of labor is traced through 
the following periods : 

(1) Slave-labor Economy until 800 a.d. 

(2) Feudal Economy, 800 to 1400. 

(3) Growth of a Free-lal)or Economy, 1400 to 
1760. 

(4) Industrialism and Individualism, 1760 to 1891. 
Period of Slave-labor Economy. An under- 
standing of the Roman land system under the em- 



pire is the key to the economic history of Europe. 
The land in all the Roman prqvinces was divided 
into large villas and smaller freeholds. The villa 
was the house of a lord, together with a farm, culti- 
vate<l either by slaves or by coloni, who were free- 
men capable of holding property, but were slaves of 
the soil. The smaller holdings were formerly public 
lands that had been granted either to the veterans 
of the legions or to conquered Germans. These 
tenants paid taxes either in money or in kind to 
the emperor, but were free from the lords of the 
villas. This system formed the shell of the English 
manor system of the Middle Ages. 

Causes of the transition from slavery to serfdom : 
(1) Economic. Excessive taxation, falling most 
severely on the freeholder on the public lands, 
compelling him to seek the protection of the lord of 
the neighboring villa, in return for which he con- 
veys his land to the lord, but receives the usufruct 
on condition of the performance of certain services ; 
the lord then paid the tax to the emperor. The 
free- holder thus sank to the level of the colonus. 
Also landless men and slaves received land from 
the lord on similar terms. The land thus held was 
termed a benefice. (2) Political. Anarchy and 
confusion at the breaking up of the empire drove 
the weak freeholder to seek the protection of a 
powerful lord. The transition was thus a levelling 
process, a degradation of the freeman to the level 
of the colonus, and the elevation of the slave to the 
same level. The colonus of the empire was the type 
of the villein of the Middle Ages. 

Second Period. Feudal Economy. The English 
village community described. The serf of the 
Norman period not the degradation of a free Saxon 
laborer. Conditions in England and on the conti- 
nent similar. English economic history opens with 
the slavery of the masses. 

^ Causes of the transition of the serf into the free 
laborer: (1) Commutation of labor services for 
money payments. (2) Enclosure and letting out 
portions of the *^ waste." (3) Rise of the merchant 
and craft guilds, with consequent growth of char- 
tered towns and cities. (4) The chief cause was 
the " Black Death,'' creating scarcity of laborers. 

Third Period. Growth of free labor. The fif- 
teenth century the "Golden Age of the English 
workman." Development of commerce following 
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geographical discoveries. From the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the laborer was degraded from 
various causes : (1) Increase of the number of la- 
borers from disbandment of the retainers of impov- 
erished barons, and from seizure by the state of 
the property of the monasteries. (2) Enclosure of 
the common lands for pasturage. (3) Debasement 
of the coinage, resulting in the rise of the prices of 
everything but labor. 

Fourth Period. Industrialism and Individualism; 
Previous to 1760 manufacturing done at home or in 
small establishments. The factory system, following 
the great discoveries of the last half of the eighteenth 
century, hastened the degradation of the laborer. 
Laissez /aire placed the workman at the mercy of 
the employer. Reaction in the interests of the 
laborer: Factory Acts, Trades Unions, Reform Bill. 
The laborer becomes of increasing political impor- 
tance. Labor combinations have increased his 
economic importance. 

3. Before considering the influence of Christian- 
ity on economic history, some causes, other than 
Christian, making for the abolition of slavery in the 
Roman empire, are examined. (1) The idea of the 

jtis naturale of the Roman jurisconsults, to which 
slavery was opposed, it being an institution of the 
jus gentiumy contrary to the^u* naturale. This " law 
of nature *' has played an important part in the de- 
velopment of society ; Christian thought has been 
greatly influenced by it. (2) With the disappearance 
of the survivals of the patriarchal organization came 
larger freedom for the individual, leading to the 
emancipation of the son and of the slave. (3) The 
natural development of what was best in Roman 
life, especially of the Stoic philosophy, led to fre- 
quent manumissions. Church historians cite the nu- 
merous manumissions by the church as evidence of 
its antagonism to the system of slavery ; but these 
can be paralleled by instances where the influence 
of the church was not felt. The church was not 
opposed to the system of slavery. 

4. The real ministry of Christianity in economic 
history must be found in causes more spiritual and 
fundamental. (1) Analogy between the social evo- 
lution of labor and the evolution of a larger religious 
freedom for the individual. The religious impor- 
tance of the individual has preceded his economic 
importance. Christianity has not interfered with 



the existing economic organization of any age, but 
indirectly has prepared the way for economic 
changes. The " spiritual man *' has preceded the 
"economic man." (2) The fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity have guided economic history, (a) 
The doctrine of the incarnation has taught the value 
of man as man. (h) The conception of God as a 
personal Father, and the consequent effect upon 
the idea of human personality, (c) The Christian 
doctrine of redemption, transferring the Golden Age 
from the past to the futura. {d) The appeal to the 
conscience, affecting man's estimate of his true worth. 
(3) Peculiarly Christian ideas as to the dignity of 
labor, as shown by early Christian monuments and 
literature, as well as in the later developments of ascet 
icism. (4) Evidence from the catacombs and from 
the ante-Nicene Fathers examined as showing the 
Christian conception of the secondary importance of 
social distinctions. (5) The impulse given by Christian 
charity to the emancipation of labor. By the eighth 
century the church owned a third of the land of the 
empire, and in the main devoted its wealth for the 
benefit of the masses. (6) The Catholic hierarchy 
created a new order of relations, in which all ranks 
of society were represented, and thus did much to 
hasten changes which economic causes were pro- 
ducing. (7) Great spiritual movements in the 
church have been followed by an improvement of 
the material conditions ; shown in the cases of the 
rise of the Benedictine and Franciscan orders of 
monks, the consolidation of the papal power under 
Hildebrand, and the Peasants' War following Wick- 
liffe's Reformation. 

5. Progress of Christianity toward a more vital 
relation to the social economy. (1) The changes 
in the Christian ideal from age to age. This ideal 
has advanced from " other- worldliness," through 
orthodoxy, asceticism, ecclesiasticism, to personal 
freedom. Christendom has been drilled under these 
various forms in order to acquire the power of 
realizing a political, social, industrial, and spiritual 
kingdom on earth. Illustrations from the Canon 
Law regarding usury and the "just price," and 
from the history of the church as a proprietor. 
Modern illustrations. History shows that the mis^ 
sion of Christianity is not fulfilled by its entrance 
into the forum, the market, and the exchange. With 
the development of the Christian ideal, and with 
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the increasing spirituality of Christianity as a re- 
ligion, has come a more vital relation with the social 
economy. (2) Relation of Christianity to the mo- 
tives for the production of wealth. Economics at 
present emphasizes consumption more than produc- 
tion. Here is a new field for the influence of 
Christian ideas. Christianity and the development 
of rational wants, and ways of rationally spending 
one*s income. (3) Christianity and the distrihution 
of wealth. Its relation to present methods of dis- 
tribution considered from both the historical and 
the practical standpoint. 

6. Christianity and Socialism. The economic 
basb of socialism examined ; for if the basis of the 
present division of wealth is unjust, then Christianity 
must ally itself with socialism. It is held that this 
method of distribution is becoming unjust ; not neces- 
sarily unjust, for it cannot be said that the feudal 
economy or the slave economy was, for the times, 
unjust But the larger appreciation of the law of 
love is making the present system iniquitous. The 
evolution of the social economy and the fuller 
understanding of the principles of Christianity are 
pointing toward a common ownership of the "* in- 
struments of production," and the prevention of the 
exploitation of such large amounts in forms of rent 
and interest. Still, Christianity is not finally and 
absolutely committed to either individualism or so- 
cialism. It has imparted the new life under three 
different forms of economic organization, and would 
do so under the fourth, toward which the evolution 
of society is rapidly tending. But socialism itself 
may not be the economic millenium. 

7. The social economy and the development of 
theology. While Christianity has guided economic 
movements, theology has followed them. Theology 
was first occupied with the doctrine of the divine 
nature, then with the doctrine of man and his rela- 
tion to God, and now with the relations of man to 
man. Hence modern theology, more than ancient, 
is sensitive to social movements. The ** social evo- 
lution of labor*' is modifying the old theology, which 
was wrought out under a different economic organ- 
ization. 

Some suggestions as to future developments of 
theology. (1) The doctrine of sin must be adjusted 
to the new conception of the social organism. Sin 
is not only disobedience to God, but social suicide. 



(2). The doctrine of man needs adjustment to the 
new relation of the individual to the race. He is a 
meml)er of the social-economic organization. His 
character affected by methods of pro<luction, distri- 
bution, and consumption of wealth. (3) The doc- 
trine of redemption must be brought into relation 
to the present social order. A larger conception 
of the nature of ** salvation " must be gaine<1 in order 
to put the church in touch with present social and 
economic movements. More emphasis must l>e 
placed on the present environment. The ** storm- 
centre " changed from the future to the present. 

Essay II. Mr. George Helon Buck. The 
Relation of Religion and Morality. 

This paper is to be mainly a psychological study 
of the relation of the religious to the ethical life. 
In introduction, however, a glance will be taken at 
the historical and metaphysical aspects of the subject. 

Recent investigations have disclosed the fact that 
in the beginning of the development of a race or 
people, religion and morality, as they appear, are 
quite sepanite, and continue so until a late stage. 
It should be notice<l, however, that this is not inev- 
itably or universally the case. The Vedic religion, 
particularly in the worship of Varuna, is an example 
of the close connection of religion and morality in 
the childhood of a race. This example is the more 
important since here we find a race in its very child- 
hood, in a fresh, growing, vigorous state, while the 
religions which have l>een mainly studied to illus- 
trate the beginnings of man's religions history are 
the savage religions, which represent probably a 
decadence of their originals. It is not necessary 
or normal that religion and morality should be 
separate in their beginnings. Yet undoubtedly in 
the early history of most races they were separate. 
This fact does not necessarily contradict the propo- 
sition I shall later supfiort, that religion and morality 
proceed from the same elements in man's psycholog- 
ical constitution. There may be real unity between 
morality and religion, and yet that unity not be 
perceived or realized at first. The savage religion 
is a heterogeneous mass. As development proceeds, 
the greater part of it is seen to be not religious at 
all, and is sloughed off. It is enough to point out 
that religions as they develop tend to become ethical. 
The ethical element is that which survives, although 
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it is slow to muke its appearance in tlie mass of 
superstition of wliicli the reli^^ion in its beginning 
was mainly composed. 

Taking as data the liistorical facts alK)ve alluded 
to, the positivists conclude that the development of 
religion is to proceed in the ethical direction until 
religion loses itself in ethics. Every distinctively 
religious element will finally fall away, and the wor- 
ship of the go<ls will resolve itself into the worship of 
humanity. That this is a psychological impossibility 
I will endeavor to show in the next section. I will 
here only point out the metaphysical difficulties in the 
way of framing an ethical system without a theistic 
basis. The positivists try to avoid metaphysics, but 
they have to advance a working theory of the ethical 
life. Their difficulty arises in adjusting the egoistic to 
the altruistic S[»here of life. The positivists empha- 
size altruism, and believe that a man should sacrifice 
his own pleasure when the interests of mankind de- 
mand, but they find difficulty in telling why he should. 
They cannot show that a man's own interests and 
the interests of the race coincide. The sacrifices 
that duty demands are real sacrifices. They point 
to the process of human evolution which has de- 
veloped the altruistic sentiment, and say that this 
sentiment should therefore be followed. But evolu- 
tion has given me the egoistic impulse, as well as 
the altruistic, and why should I sacrifice the one to 
the other? I cannot follow lK)th, for they clash. 
The selection of either one is arbitrary. The 
positivist therefore stands involved in an unsolved 
antinomy. But the theist*s hypothesis of the abso- 
lute gives him an intelligible reason for subordi- 
nating the egoistic to the altruistic impulse. The 
absolute is the principle of unity which embraces all 
human lives and makes them one. The altruistic 
impulse is the channel through which the absolute 
works in man, is revealed to him, and calls upon 
him to enter upon his higher life. The egoistic 
impulse represents the sbtndard of life to which one 
has already attained. The altruistic impulse con- 
tinually urges one to give up the old, narrow, selfish 
life, and more and more to realize in one*s self through 
love the absolute unity. In this interpretation of 
the initure of the altruistic impulse, the theist ad- 
vances a reason for subordinating the egoistic to 
the altruistic sentiment. The positivist can advance 
DO such reason. He can only say that he feels he 



ought to sacrifice himself and give himself up to the 
life of love. 

It will be well, therefore, to lay aside metaphysics 
for the time being, take the positivist on his own 
ground, and study this feeling of obligation psycho- 
logically. I shall try to show that this feeling is 
not satisfied with morality, but presses on to reli- 
gion. The same impulse in man which makes him 
moral makes him religious. The religious life is 
the summit and crown of the moral life. A man 
may discard all theory, all intellectual belief in 
God ; and yet, if he will follow out the leadings 
of his altruistic feeling, it will lead him first to love 
of man, and then to love of something more than 
man. For it is the very nature of love, that it is 
never satisfied with its human object. Love is great 
and noble just so far as it is unsatisfied with its 
object and reaches out toward the infinite and the 
absolute. So it is that the moral life tends to find 
its consummation in the religious life. 

Historically morality began in the family. Then 
it extended to the state, and finally to the race. 
Man first learned to love his father or brother. 
But his love, when once implanted, enlarged its 
field by its own impulse ; and he came to love his 
brother-citizen, and then his brother-man. And 
finally, it appears that he loves not his brother- 
man as he is, but as he may be. lie loves that 
which is not. He longs to transcend the actual, the 
temporal, the finite, the transitory, and lay hold 
upon that which is above and beyond — the eternal 
and infinite. This is religion. " God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God." Love, 
if followed out, carries one on by its own natural 
force through morality into religion. We saw 
above that a theory of ethics involves theism ; we 
now see that, aside from theory, the practice of 
ethics involves religion. 

Christianity perfectly realizes this idea of religion. 
It is a religion which is the fulfilment and consum- 
mation of ethics. Its aim is the esUiblishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth among men. It pre- 
sents this goal already realized in Jesus Christ, the 
God-man. Christianity is the coming of God in 
man. The Christian's hope is that he may become 
a partaker of the divine nature in and through his 
human nature. Morality, for him, is impossible 
without religion. Moral progress can only be 
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through reaching out lieyond the actual, beyond 
the human, into the ideal and the divine; appropri- 
ating that, and realizing it in the human. Chris- 
tianity, therefore, presents what man naturally longs 
for. Human nature is, as Tertullian said, naturally 
Christian. Human nature, if left to itself, finds that 
it is incomplete by itself, and that its longings can 
only be fnlHIled by the impartation of something 
from without the bounds of the human, l\u' earthly, 
the visible. 

That this is true is strikingly illustrate*! by the 
course of certain movements of reaction and revolt 
from Christianity. The positivists have revolted 
from the supernatural in Christianity. They believe 
that man knows nothing, and can know nothing, of 
the superhuman and supernatural. Fur the worship 
of Go<l they would substitute the worship of Man. 
But notice that they do not worship men, actual 
men, but Man, the ideal humanity. So, after all, 
they do recognize the superhuman. This illustrates 
what was urged above, that morality, if earnestly 
followed, testifies of itself to religion, o(>ens into 
religion. Herbert Spencer has seen the contradic- 
tion between the positivists* profession and their 
practice. In his philoso[)hy he shows how all phe- 
nomenal realities exhibit proofs of their finite and 
limited character. It is idolatry, therefore, to wor- 
ship finite man. Worship can be only of the Infinite 
and Unconditioned. But, Spencer adds, we cannot 
know what the Infinite is ; we barely know that it 
is. It is evident that these reactions from Chris- 
tianity have neither of them found a new principle. 
They each only present one side of Christianity. 
Positivism emphasizes the truth that religion must 
be ethical. Spencer shows that religion must be 
more than ethical. These two truths are united in 
Christianity, in the worship of God in man. (lod 
is, as Spencer holds, unknowable in his infinite 
fulness. But he reveals himself through man. He 
reveals himself just far enough to meet the ethical 
needs of man. If one will devote himself, as the 
positivist directs, simply and wholly to the service 
of mankind, he will find that he is also in the service 
of God ; he will find that the more he knows man 
the better will be know God ; he will find that 
human nature opens out into the divine nature. 

Christianity, then, is the absolute religion, because 
it holds religion in perfect unity with morality. This 



is the central and most important truth respecting 
the relation of religion and morality — that neither 
can be cultivated alone, that the one must be de- 
j velojHjd along with the other. Without religion, 
' morality becomes hard, cold, and unloving. With- 
out morality, religion becomes unreal, fantastic, 
superstitious, cruel. This follows from what we 
have seen as to the inner connection of morality 
and religion. Morality, if true to itself, must rise 
into religion. That alone is true religion which is 
the flowering out of morality. One first becomes 
aware of the claims of morality as law ; but, as one 
parses into the larger and richer significance of the 
moral life, l>ehind law is seen to be love, law being 
but the instrument of love. But love already con- 
tains the germ of religion, for ** he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God." He may not be conscious 
of it, but his life has really passed out beyond the 
realm of earthly actualities, and entered into the 
invisible. 

Such is the dose connection of morality and 
religion when both are pure and true. But human 
nature is never wholly pure and true, and hence 
both its religion and morality become perverted. 
The danger of error is greater on the side of religion. 
There are vastly more possibilities of mistaking 
the nature of religion than of mistaking the nature 
of morality. There are variations between the ethi- 
cal standards of different peoples, but no such wide 
variations as exist between their forms of religion. 
Morality has to do more with the visible and verifi- 
able. Religion is an attempt to reach out into the 
unseen and unexplored. In this boundless and 
trackless wilderness there is unlimited possibility of 
becoming confused and lost. Religion is love, but 
the historical religions often show little trace of 
this element. They have been built up out of man's 
ignorance, his fears, his fancies, his crude meta- 
physics, his selfishness and lust, as well as his 
better aspirations. Hence the religions of the 
world have been marked by cruelty, by hatred, 
by wars and persecutions, and by hideous sensuality, 
as much as, or more than, by love. 

The criterion of any religion, then, is the element 
of love ; or, since love is a spiritual matter and may 
be known only by its outward manifestations, we 
will say the criterion of a religion is its ethical 
results. True religion is the flowering out of mo- 
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rality. The religion which favors bad ethics, or 
which has lost connection with ethics, is a faulty 
religion. Perhaps we to-day are most in danger of 
the latter error. The religious cultus constantly 
needs re-adjustment to the ethical wants of the age. 
The ethical needs of our generation have changed 
and enlarged from those of the past generation, and 
the methods and purpose of religious practice need 
adapting to them. Religion must always remember 
that it is the servant of morality. The Christian 
interpretiition of the meaning of this world is that it 
is for the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of God means the fuIHlment of morality 
through religion. Christianity is not simply the 
seeking of Go<l; it is the seeking of God in man 
and for man. Love is first a feeling towards a 
fellow-man, and then towards the Infinite Spirit 
which surrounds him. The work of love if} to lead 
the lored one to fill out his imperfections with the 
infinite riches of the Eternal. To those who seek 
God for this purpose he reveals himself so far as to 
supply their need. This is the object and limit of 
religion. God is not found of those who seek him 
for a selfish, individual salvation, or for the pleasure 
of religious emotion, or for the sake of prying into 
the divine mysteries. ** No man hath seen God at 
any time. If we love one another, God dwelleth 



in us. 

Essay III. Mr. Danikl Evans. The Self- 
Consciousness of Jesus. 

The sources for our study are the Gospels. Mark's 
Gospel is the earliest, and for the facts of Jesus* 
life the most authoritative; date, 70 a.d. Mat- 
thew's Gospel comes next. It contains much of 
the apostle Matthew's logia, and for this reason is 
a good source for Jesus^ teaching; date, 75 a.d. 
Luke follows both, because it is dependent upon them, 
and also upon other sources, but it also has much of 
the apostle Matthew's logia; date, 80 a.d. The 
fourth Gospel has historical reminiscences, which 
are of value ; but the speeches attributed to Jesus 
contain Johannine elements. For this reason it 
takes a subordinate place. 

I. The Self-consciousness of Jesus in Three As- 
pects. 

1. Religious. Jesus' God-consciousness was in- 
tuitive. God does not speak to him from without. 



God is in him, and he in God. The light of God's 
knowledge is reflected back upon the mirror of his 
soul, and he reads and understands the thoughts of 
God. He knows Go<l without the aid of a mediator. 
Others come to a full knowledge of God through 
the revelation in Christ, but Jesus is fully conscious 
that he nee<ls no mediator. Jesus is never uncertain 
of his knowledge of God. There are no varia- 
tions in his knowledge as in others — Mohammed, 
Moses, Elijah. Jesus is calm and steady ; the needle 
always points to the pole. Jesus knows God as the 
Father. Old Testament prophets knew him as 
Father of the Jews. Jesus knows him not only as 
his own Father, but also as the Father of every 
man. 

Allied to this God-consciousness is his conscious- 
npss of sonship. He is the Son of God not in virtue 
o£ his messiaship, but on account of his inherent 
character. Whether Jesus meant to express more 
than ethical sonship is doubtful. From the moment 
he knew God as Father, he kuew himself as his 
Son. The two ideas go together. He knows of 
no moment when he was uot God's Son. It was 
innate. It was also original. Never was an indi- 
vidual as such, in the Old Testament, regarded as 
the son of God. His consciousness brings into the 
world the idea of roan's sonship as the complement 
of the idea of God's Fatherhood. This sonship 
inheres in the fact of man's being. It is not de- 
pendent upon redemption. The prodigal, whether 
at home or in the far-ofif country, is a son of God. 

But is there no difference between Jesus' sonship 
and man's? Certainly. Jesus designates himself 
as Tub Son. He is the Son of Grod in a pre- 
eminent degree. In Mark xiii. 32 he places himself 
above men and angels. There is a climax — men, 
angels, the Son. According to Mark xii. 1 the Son 
is so far greater than the prophets that it is expected 
that he will receive good treatment from the vine- 
yard keepers. According to Matt. xi. 27 the Son 
is so far superior to others that he alone knows the 
Father. The relation the Son sustains to the Father 
is unique, incomparable, unapproachable by man. 
Another difference is implied when Jesus describes 
his relation to God and that of man by different 
pronouns : '' I ascend to my Father and to your 
Father. 

From the conscionsuess of Grod as Father an^ 
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himself as Son, Jesus derives the standard of his 
life. He only does what he knows the Father does ; 
teaches what the Father reveals; lives a life of 
communion ; does cheerfully what the Father speaks 
in his soul. 

2. The Ethical Consciousness. This is simulta- 
neous with, but dependent upon, the religious con- 
sciousness. In the expression of this consciousness 
we find that, in relation to himself, he expresses the 
conviction that he is free from sin. While he op- 
poses sin in all its forms, perceives it in others, calls 
upon all to repent, he himself never expresses con- 
viction of sin, never prays for forgiveness, makes < 
no confessions. If Jesus were not sinless, he was 
an enthusiast, or deranged, or out-phariseed the 
Pharisees. Furthermore, he is positively righteous. 
There is essential harmony in his soul at all times, 
no warring of higher and lower. In his relation to 
others Jesus fully realized the law of self-sacrifice. 
There is no pain or sorrow of men which Jesus does 
Dot feel. His interest for men is universal. Nothing 
can affect the intent and the extent of his sympathy. 
In relation to God there is an uninterrupted acqui- 
escence with the divine will, a constant beholding 
of the Father's face, a relation to the holy, which 
is never disturbed by sin nor shaken by doubt. 

3. The Messianic Consciousness. According to 
some, Jesus had no sympathy with the Messianic 
hopes of his day. The truth of this position is, 
that Jesus did not have sympathy with the narrow, 
national, political hopes. But he was in sympathy 
with all the elements in the conception which were 
of true value. These he held and transformed. It 
was for this reason that the Baptist's preaching had 
some influence upon him. The strong, earnest, 
ethical import of his preaching, and especially the 
emphasis laid upon the coming one, authenticated 
John's mission and the truth of his declaration con- 
cerning the mighty one. 

Jesus was fully conscious that he was the Messiah. 
It is implied in the announcement. The kingdom b 
at hand; asserted in his being greater than the 
Temple, Solomon, and Jonah ; claimed in the call to 
*' follow me," and in his calling himself the physician, 
shepherd, the coming one, the judge. 

Jesus' messianic consciousness originates in his 
religious and ethical consciousness. He so knows 
God and so lives in his presence that he comes to 
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know that he is destined to some gceat mission. He 
is the Son of God, and is called upon to make all 
realize their sonship: He has realized in himself 
the ideal of the prophets. His experience is so 
deep and rich and his nature so sympathetic that 
when he sees his fellow-men burdened by sin, 
anxiously waiting for some one to liberate them 
from their bondage, the question forces itself upon 
him, Why cannot these men enjoy what I do, and 
realize their ideal ? These thoughts were always 
forcing themselves upon him, and he was ever trying 
to answer them. But he must wait until he is sure 
that they come from God. He hears of John's 
preaching and baptizing. He goes to the Jordan. 
He is baptized, and is confirmed in his desires and 
impressions, and the voice he hears in his soul, 
" Thou art my beloved Son," has removed all re- 
straint, has strengthened him in his purpose to 
devote his life to his new mission, and he is endowed 
with the Spirit of God which equips him with the 
knowledge and power necessary for his work. 

It is the consciousness of this mission and equip- 
ment for it, and the knowledge of the opposing 
tendencies and aims of his day, that lead to his 
temptations. The current expectation was for an 
earthly and political kingdom. These ideals thrust 
themselves upon Jesus from without. The first 
temptation was to make a selfish and secular use of 
his new powers ; the second to use his powers in a 
dazzling enterprise ; the third, to adopt the ways 
of man in preference to the ways of God. These 
temptations confronted him throughout his ministry. 

From these temptations we learn that Jesus, from 
the beginning of his ministry, knew the nature and 
extent of his kingdom. It is spiritual, and not ma- 
terial. It is universal, not national, as the third 
temptation shows. These two facts, then, show 
that Jesus was not a prophet first, and afterwards 
the Messiah. Because the disciples did not fully 
understand Jesus' Messiahship until late in his min- 
istry does not argue that he also was ignorant about 
it It only shows that Jesus' silence as to his mes- 
siahship was imposed upon him by the false ideas 
of his age. At the beginning of his ministry Jesus 
opposes himself to all traditions, and even to Moses. 
His answer to the doubting Baptist shows that he is 
conscious of hb vocation. If he were first a prophet 
and afterwards the Messiah, we should expect to 
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find some traces of the change. Though there are 
some passages which seem to teach a national king- 
dom, jet his positive teaching and action, and the 
nature of his kingdom, show that he knew from the 
beginning that his kingdom was universal. But 
since the Jews were pre-eminently the religious 
race, and ought to be prepared for his message, he 
confined himself to a chosen few, — the disciples, — 
knowing that when they understand the nature of 
the kingdom they will also perceive that it is for all 
men, irrespective of nationality. His work is to 
place the leaven in the lump and sow the seed and 
lay the foundation. 

It was late in his public ministry when Jesus 
began to teach his disciples that he must die. From 
the beginning, however, the false ideals and the 
hatred of the people, the fate of the prophets and 
the Baptist, showed him that sooner or later he too 
must have a conflict with the leaders. When in 
Caesarea Philippi he hears distinctly the cry, <^ Cru- 
cify him," and he begins to prepare his disciples 
for that event Jesus is conscious that his death is 
not a mere incident. Nor is it a fate. It is decreed 
by God. Nothing can come to pass without its 
having reference to his vocation. He knows he 
dies because it will benefit mankind. His death is 
the ransom paid to liberate men from their spiritual 
bondage. His blood is shed to ratify the new cove- 
nant, that God and man are one. He has brought 
into the world the consciousness that God and man 
are one. He offers himself in his life and death to 
make men realize the same covenant relation that 
he has realized. 

Jesus knew that his death did not terminate his 
activity. His death and resurrection are the neces- 
sary conditions of his spiritual activity, which is to 
continue until the completion of the kingdom. Spir- 
itual activity is to take the place of earthly activity. 
He comes again, spiritually, in the lives of men ; 
historically, in every great event, such as the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; and apocalyptically, in the 
judgment of the world. * 

IL The Development of Jesus' Self-conscious- 
ness. 

1. The Formative Influences. The region in 
which he lived was beauttful, and adapted to leave 
its impress upon a sensitive and susceptible soul. 
The flowers, etc, taught him that nature is not a 



dead, mechanical process, but instinct with the life 
of God. 

In the circle of the pious and expectant he breathed 
the purest air of Israel The influence of this circle 
upon his messianic consciousness must have been 
great. And when Jesus passed from this circle to 
his home it was like going from the holy place to 
the holy of holies ; for his parents had the mys- 
terious secret of his birth, and were among the 
expectant ones. 

The sacrifices, prayers, and the people at the 
Temple produced a strong impression, and it is here 
we find the first expression of his religious con- 
sciousness and the impression of a future mission. 

The Scriptures spoke to him of an ever-present, 
energizing, loving, righteous God, who demanded 
righteousness from men, who created the race for 
a glorious destiny. In the Scriptures he found 
nourishment for his soul and stimulus to realize his 
ideal. 

The influence of his age was negative, rather 
than positive. There was no point of contact with 
the narrow, prejudicial, ceremonial Pharisees, nor 
with the sceptical, aristocratic Sadducees, nor with 
the asceticism and monasticism of the Essenes. He 
is no product of his age. Neither is he the product 
of Judaism. He is no Jew. It is true that in him 
the Old Testament religion culminates, but this 
religion has not produced him. In the varied life 
of the Jews and the other influences of his day there 
existed the conditions of his life, but in neither of 
these did there exist the causes of it Conditions 
are necessary to the operation of causes. The con- 
ditions are external, whereas the causes are in his 
unique personality. 

2. The Development of 

(a) Jesus' Religious Consciousness. The first 
expression of this in the Temple shows that it was 
Israelitish. God was confined to a special place. 
The Temple was a special meeting-place. How 
great the development of his religious consciousness 
in this respect is seen from the impression produced 
on John, who makes him say that God is spirit, and 
therefore omnipresent. Yet that there is something 
unique in his consciousness may be inferred from 
his justification of himself to his parents. He must 
obey God, even though in doing so there is a seeming 
disobedience to his parents. We have here the 
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beginning of that consciousness which recognized 
that they were his parents who did God's will. 

(b) Jesus' Ethical Consciousness. He becomes 
holy through conflict, by obedience and self-surrender 
to Grod. Possibility and actuality of temptation do 
not involve sinfulness. Various impulses are pre- 
sented to the mind, the carrying out of which makes 
the man moral or immoral. Jesus was perfect at 
every step, but there was a higher step than the 
one on which he was at any given moment 

(c) Concerning the early development of his 
messiAiiic consciousness little can be said. But, 
judging from the necessity he felt to be in his 
Father's house, we would infer that he felt he was 
destined to some great work. During the eighteen 
years of silence which followed, this feeling was 
taking definite shape. Accordingly, when he is 
baptized he is ready for the revelation he receives. 

(d) Intellectual Development His mind was 
subject to the same psychological laws as ours. 
When in the Temple his mind was being quickened 
by great thoughts. Seeing so many people, did not 
the great thought of humanity in some form present 
itself? While Jesus' knowledge was greater than 
man's, he was not omniscient during his earthly life. 

8. The Method of Development. 

(a) It was normal. In every period oC his life 
he realized just that measure of light of which 
human nature was capable. His life was like a 
flower — first the seed, then the bud, and finally the 
flower and fruit, but each in its time and order. 

(b) While normal, yet there were certain crises in 
it There was in his life, as in others, the crisis of the 
dawn of self-consciousness. This prepares the way 
for the crisis at twelve years of age, this again for the 
one at the baptism and temptation, these latter for 
the one at Caesarea Philippi, which has its culmina- 
tion on the cross. In each of these crises there are 
new ideas, feelings, etc. 

(c) His experience was ever growing deeper and 
becoming more intensified. Every experience makes 
him more susceptible for others. Every temptation 
overcome makes him stronger to meet the next 
Every ideal of good realized makes it easier to 
realize the next. 

(d) This development is aided and explained by 
his unique personality. There was in Jesus a 
*' lurking sense " of his divine being ; but this feeling 



was psychologically conditioned by his human de- 
velopment, yet the latter was aided by it This 
'Murking sense" is felt more and more as he 
develops. Every new experience of his human 
nature gives to the divine a new condition of 
manifesting itself, and at last, when he has fully 
realized his humanity, the '* lurking sense " of the 
the divine passes over into the full consciousness of 
the divine, and " Grod and he are One." 

Essay IV. Mb. Henrt Alfred Frederick. 
The Self-Consciousness of Jesus. 

Jesus Christ being a historical person, and having 
left behind him a history of his life and work through 
his disciples, we have a sure basis for the study of 
his person. There are two parts to the life of Jesus 
— his person and his work. Our subject confines 
us more especially to the former, although his person 
and work are so closely united that we cannot fully 
understand the one apart from the other. They are 
two parts of a whole — the fountain and the stream. 

We divide the subject into three parts : 

First, Its Source. 

Second, Its Content 

Third, Its Development. 

I. The Source of the Self-consciousness of Jesus. 
Here we assume that, because Jesus had a human 
nature and soul like ourselves, he grew and de- 
veloped like any other man. There are two parts 
in the source of the self-consciousness of Jesus — 
the inner self-development and the outward. The 
inner development has to do with his more imme- 
diate relation with the Father ; the outer, with that 
of his human relations and surroundings. Our sub- 
ject has to do with the outward development The 
outward source of the self-consciousness of Jesus 
may be divided into three parts : 

First, His Home. 

Second, Jewish Life and Surroundings. 

Third, the Thought of his Time. 

(1) His Home. Jesus was born into a home, a 
helpless child. The third Gospel speaks of this 
part of the life of Jesus (Luke xi. 40) : ^< And the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him." 
There was natural and vigorous growth. The moral 
and religious character of the mother of Jesus was 
perhaps the principal source in the development of 
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the child-Saviour. Here he received the moral and 
religious training which prepared him to receive 
the more immediate training of his heavenly Father 
in after years. Through the rite of circumcision 
he was early made a member of the covenant people 
of the God of his fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. And through the many religious observances 
in his home, and through the very life and nature 
of his mother, he received, we must believe, the 
very highest possible endowment and training which 
the most God-like family of the best religion of his 
time afforded. 

(2) Jewish Life and Surroundings. Men and 
things made their impressions upon the mind of 
Jesus. His trade would bring him in daily contact 
with the people. The social customs of the people 
were not unknown to him. The natural scenery 
of Nazareth must have invited his observation 
and study. The life of the people, however, pre- 
sents a great contrast to the life and character of 
Jesus. 

Dr. Thomson characterized the Jew as follows : 
'^The common Jew of Tiberias is self-righteous, 
proud, ignorant, rude, quarrelsome, hypocritical, 
dishonest, selfish, avaricious, immoral ; and such, in 
the main, were his ancestors eighteen centuries ago. 
We know this not so much from the New Testament 
as from Josephus, that special pleader and apologist 
for his nation." Again, he speaks of the mercenary 
spirit of the Jews (The Land and the Book, vol. ii. 
p. 87) : " Everybody trades, speculates, cheats. The 
shepherd boy on the mountain talks of piastres from 
morning to night ; so does the muleteer on the road, 
the farmer in the field, the artisan in his shop, the 
merchant in his magazine, the pasha in his palace, 
the kady in the hall of judgment, the mullah in the 
mosque, the monk, the priest, the bishop. Money, 
money, money ! the desire of every heart, the theme 
of every discourse, the end of every aim. Every- 
thing, too, is bought and sold. Each prayer has its 
price, each sin its tariff. Nothing for nothing, but 
everything for money — at the counter of the 
merchant, the divan of the judge, the gate of the 
palace, the altars of the priest*' That Jesus grew 
up in the midst of such a mercenary life we know 
even from his own disciples. One betrays him for 
thirty pieees of silver ; even Peter asks : " What 
shall we have, therefore ? " Time and again they 



were discussing who should be greatest in the king, 
dom of heaven. 

The remarkable thing, however, about the char- 
acter of Jesns is, that there can be found no trace 
of such a spirit in him. Both his manger and his 
grave were not his own. His own personal wants 
were supplied by the charity of friends. He has 
no home, no property. Does not aspire to worldly 
fame and honor. He leaves no fortune to his fol- 
lowers, not even a home to his mother, save that he 
recommends her to the care of one of his disciples. 
How can this absence, in the life of Jesus, of the 
national characteristic of the Jew be accounted for? 
There is but one solution. Jesus was not formed 
and fashioned by the moral and spiritual tenden- 
cies in the life of his people. In this sense Jesus 
was not a Jew. We could not worship him if he 
were. But his character is so free and pure from 
all that is Jewish that we always think of Jesus as 
the Saviour, seldom as the Jew. Jesus was a dis- 
tinct organism in the Jewish life — not separated, 
indeed, from it, but he was the leaven, as in the 
parable, placed in the midst of three measures of 
of meal, in order that the social, national, and re- 
ligious life of his people might become permeated 
by his own. 

(3) The Thought of his Time. Jesns came in 
contact with the religious and political thought of 
his time. He assimilated what was in accord with 
his own religious life and faith. He threw out that 
which was contrary to his character and teaching. 
Jesus came into sympathetic relation to the popular 
national movement. Its main purpose was to throw 
off the Roman yoke and establish a theocratic rule. 
These were the zealots of Galilee. Simon, a mem- 
ber of the household of Jesus, and one of his 
disciples, belonged to this party, as his name implies. 
Jesus himself taught that he had come to establish 
a kingdom, and, indeed, a kingdom of God. Simon 
Zelotes, by expanding his idea of nationalism into 
universalism, of national freedom into spiritual and 
moral freedom, would have a correct view of the 
the kingdom of Grod which Jesus came to establish. 
With the schools of Hillel and Pharisaism and 
the Herodians and Sadducees Jesus also came in 
contact ; but, as he warned his disciples of the leaven 
of Herod and of the Scribes and Pharisees, we may 
suppose that he found nothing in their teaching 
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which he coald recommend, gave that they were 
sitting in Moses' seat, and were to teach the people 
his law. 

Jesus came into sympathetic contact with the re- 
ligions hopes and expectations of his people and 
time. The book of Daniel gives the data for the 
apocalyptic literature of his time. It was a vision 
of the future history of nations and of the kingdom 
of heaven. The God of heaven would establish his 
kingdom upon the earth. While Jesus taught that 
the kingdom of Crod would not come by outward 
observation, and that the leaven of the kingdom 
would leaven the whole lump, he also taught that 
he would come again as they saw him ascend into 
heaven, and that they should watch for his second 
coming. 

The historical development of the kingdom of 
God Jon earth includes the historical person of its 
King. The kingdom has not fully come until its 
King has come. Its development is not complete 
until it has present in it and with it the historical 
person of the King. The process of the gospel 
leaven among the Jews gives us a key to its further 
development among the Gentiles. The leaven of 
Jewish malice and unbelief could not be permeated 
by the gospel leaven ; it bad to be destroyed. The 
gospel leaven, therefore, overcomes both by per- 
meating and by destroying. Who can doubt that 
there are forces at work to-day in society that can 
only be overcome by destroying them ? 

The Old Testament Scriptures, no doubt, offered 
the greatest source for the development of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. Here he must have found 
himself — the real end and purpose of bis life. The 
baptism of the Holy Spirit at the beginning of the 
public ministry of Jesus enlarged his intellectual 
and spiritual conceptions, and enabled him to begin 
the work of redemption. 

2. Its Content The self-designations of Jesus, 
as recorded in the Gospels, must give us the real 
key to the content of his self-consciousness. The 
first and most frequently used by himself is that of 
** Son of Man." This title has a man-ward and a 
God-ward meaning. As *' Son of Man," Jesus ex- 
pands the idea of man and of humanity in general. 
Some new addition to man. This is included in 
man's reconciliation and fellowship with God. This 
would include an expansion of man's powers, hopes 



and destiny. God-ward this title, we lielieve, meant 
in the mind of Jesus, although not expressed in its 
language, the truth to which Peter confessed on the 
way to Caesarea Philippi — that the Son of Man 
was *' the Christ, the Son of the living God." It 
was a pedagogic terra, and, we believe, was so con- 
sciously used by Jesus in order to lead his disciples 
to study more carefully its meaning, and to avoid, 
on the other hand, the arousing of the easily ex- 
citable natures of his countrymen to make him their 
king. 

The titles *< Son of Man " and '' Son of God " 
logically must include all other divine and human 
relations of the God-man. The contents of these 
two titles are : a human nature and soul, and a 
divine nature and personality. This divine nature 
and personality was the divine LiOgos. On the one 
side, it expanded and took to itself a perfect human 
nature. On the other, it denied itself and became 
obedient to the will of another. If the Logos could 
expand, then it also could deny itself. This did not 
affect its essential nature. The divine attributes were 
not changed or removed ; they were only put back 
into a germ origin, and so allowed to develop and 
grow in and through a human personality and life 
for the purpose of redemption. The omnipotence 
of the Logos is shown as much in its self-humiliation 
and limitation, thereby winning the world back to 
God, as through its creative fiat The freedom of 
the will is shown as much in its rejecting as in its 
accepting. This, then, was the change in the Logos 
in its relation to God, to itself, and to human 
nature. 

From the nature of the person of Jesus and his 
motive for coming into the world must flow all his 
other relations to God and the world. His Mes- 
siaship found here its true dignity and worth and 
all that which it included. The atonement finds 
its real purpose and necessity in the will of Grod 
and in the righteousness which Jesus wrought 
out by his perfect obedience because of his unique 
personality. 

3. Its Development There are three points of 
time in the development of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus. First, the consciousness of himself ; second, 
the consciousness of his divine sonship, at the age 
of twelve ; and third, the consciousness of his mes- 
siahship, at his baptism. The last two are clearly 
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indicated in the Gospels; the first must be a psycho- 
logical neces^tty. 
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** The true basis of a religion is its bearing upon 
our relation to God," is the statement of a recent 
religious writer, and this idea is followed out in his 
whole work on Comparative Religions. When once 
we get clearly before us a nation's conception of 
God, its further religious beliefs, such as the nature 
of man, moral obligation, sin, redemption, the future 
life, can almost be inferred. Hence if we follow 
this idea in the course of its development, from it 
alone we shall be able to get the main points of 
divergence, as well as those of similarity, between 
the religions of Hinduism and of Christianity. 

The following words from the pen of a returned 
missionary, a well-known writer on Hinduism, have 
been most helpful in the course of study in Com- 
parative Religions of which this paper is a product : 

^*The Christian ought not to rest satisfied with 
the vague, general idea that Hinduism is a form of 
heathenism with which he has nothing to do save to 
help to destroy it. Let him try to realize the ideas 
of the Hindu respecting God and the soul, and sin 
and salvation, and heaven and hell, and the many 
sore trials of this mortal life. He will then certainly 
have a much more vivid perception of the divine 
origin and transcendent importance of his own re- 
ligion. Farther, he will then extend a helping 
hand to his Eastern brother with far more of sensi- 
bility and tenderness; and in proportion to the 
measure of his loving sympathy will doubtless be 
the measure of his success. A yearning heart will 
accomplish more than the most cogent argument." 

The term Hinduism is use<l in this paper instead 
of the more common, but more exclusive, term 
Brahmanism, because it is far more applicable to 
the religious thought and life of the people of India 
to-day. It is further justified by the fact that 
Brahmanism has welcomed every creed, every phase 
of thought which has come to it, provided only that 



each should be willing to acknowledge the spiritual 
headship of the Brahmans and the binding obliga- 
tions of caste. To nothing else could be more 
applicable Ten nyson*s line, ** I am a part of all whom 
I have met." 

We are obliged to take up the study in the 
chronological order of its development, for when we 
first look into the Hindu Pantheon it seems a 
veritable pandemonium ; we are overwhelmed with 
a feeling of liewilderment at its utter confusion of 
gods, goddesses, demi-gods, heroes, monsters, and 
demons, many of them mirroring all the vices and 
almost none of the virtues of frail human nature. 
But matters clear up greatly when we begin at the 
beginning, follow the order of development, and 
note the sources and intensity of the various modi- 
fying forces which enter into that development. 

The history of Hinduism may be conveniently 
divided into three great periods, extending from 
about the eighteenth century before Christ to the 
present time : 

I. The Period of the Vedas. 

II. The Period of Ritualism and Philosophy. 

III. The Period of Reconstruction. Modern 
Hinduism. 

The last two periods have been otherwise charac- 
terized as those of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
respectively. 

I. The Period of the Vedas. 

The earliest hymns of the Rig-Veda date from 
180D to 1500 B.C. ; the Aryas already were settled 
in the Punjab. No allusion is made to the life io 
the fatherland. '^ The very earliest hymns, we may 
say, are racy of the soil." 

The religion of the period is a pure and lofty 
monotheism. *' There is but One, though the poets 
call him by many names. They call him Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then he is the beautiful 
winged Garutmut. That which is, and is one, the 
wise call by diverse names." — Rig Veda, i. 164. 

This is the loftiest plane of the system ; from it 
the course is ever steadily downward. This is 
largely due to the speculative tendencies of mind, 
and the enervating effects of luxury and climate. 
From the outset it was a worship of nature, in the 
deification of the great and mysterious forces opera- 
tive on every hand — a most luxuriant vegetation, 
the fervor of the sun, the brilliancy of the mooo, 
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the tremendous power of wind, raiD, thunderbolt, 
and earthquake. 

1. Varnna. Varuna, the same as Ovfxivos, some- 
times called the '' Heaven-Father." The Supreme 
God of the early Vedic period is etymologically 
identified with the Zeus of the Greeks, the Jupiter 
of the Romans, the Ahura Mazda or Ormazd of the 
Persians, and the Svarogu of the Slavs. *'The 
religion of the Indo-European race, wliile still 
united, recognized a supreme God ; an organizing 
God : almighty, omniscient, moral." 

2. The Solar Gods. At first the servants of 
Varuna. These are MitrOy the light of day ; UshaSy 
the dawn ; the Jsvim, the two first rays of light; 
Suryoj the sun. The language of the hymns to the 
Solar Gods is full of beauty and power, as the writers 
strive to express their wonder and admiration at 
the mystery of the nndecaying glory, the majesty, 
and the grandeur which burst upon them anew each 
day, and which never become commonplace. Here 
begins the blending process, — cathenothetsm, Prof. 
Max Miiller calls it, — which later plays such a 
confusing part. The same go<l is, by turns, male 
and female, mother and daughter. ** In one hymn 
a god is the son of some deity, and in another that 
deity's father, and so (if logic ruled) his own grand- 
father." 

8. The Gods of Sacrifice. Two in number, of 
most humble origin, but later attaining a most exalted 
worship. Agni, the' fire on the hearth ; later, the 
sacrificial fiame. Originally produced fiom water, 
hidden io the veins of the rock, produced by knock- 
ing two stones together. Soma, a kind of weak 
beer, the fermented juice of the Sarcostema viminalis, 
its intoxicating effects mistaken for inspiration. 
Offering and oblation were gradually raised, as 
deities, to the highest place, and their power was 
deemed irresistible, so that even the gods might be 
shaken from their places by properly combining 
them. 

4. Indra. Here is the culmination of the Vedic 
hymns, and the most powerfully drawn and clearly 
personalized figure of the period. Indra is from Sans- 
krit root ihn, to burn. He was the personification 
of the lightning flash, the god of storm and war. 
His conflict in the heavens with the dragon Vritra 
is most graphically described ; when triumphant in 
the air the conflict is transferred to earth, and Indra 



is invoked as the great national war god of India. 
Rudra^ the ""Howler," the father and leader of the 
Makutiy the '* storm-winds,*' is associated with Indra. 
The blessings which Indra gives are purely material 
and temporal. The high moral quality of worship 
and adoration with which this period opened gradu- 
ally degenerates ; worship becomes a kind of barter. 
Weber is led to assert : *' The religious notion of 
sin is wanting altogether in the Vedas " — a too 
sweeping statement. 

II. The Perio<l of Ritualism and Philosophy. 

As the $p%rit of worship departed, the greater 
insistence was laid upon the form. The ritual be- 
came more and more complex ; the omission or the 
mispronunciation of a single syllable, or the wrong 
turn given to a magical gesture, was fraught with 
most serious consequences. Hence there arose a 
class of priests who alone were capable of rightly 
performing sacrifices ; these were the Brahmans. 
By rigid exclusiveness, by supreme conceit, by the 
invention of ccute^ and by a steady determination to 
employ all means — good and evil — to advance 
themselves, the Brahmans became the ruling class 
throughout all India, and were as gods to the lower 
castes. 

Naturally of superior intellect, by most careful 
legislation and adroit manipulation they succeeded 
in building up the most stupendous system of priest- 
craft and deception that was ever based on human 
credulity. But individuals from the Brahman caste 
itself became dissatisfied with this barren, empty 
ritualism, and from their speculations on the being 
and nature of God evolved the six great philosophical 
systems, the Darsanas, and their resultant literature, 
the Upanishads and the Puranas. These, though a 
departure from orthodox Brahmanism, were gathered 
in by that priesthood, and its sway was thus extended 
over all. 

III. The Period of Reconstruction, 
a. Buddhism. 

h. Modern Hinduism. 

Reaction might be a better term to use than 
reconstruction, as the forces operating on Brahman- 
ism were mainly from without, and the results were 
largely external. 

a. Buddhism. 

The causes which operated on one class to produce 
philosophical Brahmanbm, acting also upon the lower 
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classes produced quite different results. The vague 
remoteness of the gods, their impersonal character, 
the difficulty of reaching and moving them, together 
with the longings innate in every human hreast, 
prepared the way for the widespread popular accep- 
tance of the personal, sympathetic Buddha, accentu- 
ated as it was by the gentle, loving, humane life of 
his prophet Gautama. To the Hindu, constantly 
oppressed by the nightmare of Transmigration, with 
all its hideous and grotesque B rah manic permuta- 
tions, the *' waveless Nirvana " was the only haven 
of refuge, one most alluring in its rest After a 
long, bitter, and • bloody struggle Buddhism was 
driven out of India ; but it came off more than con- 
queror. In the struggle, for its own preservation 
Brahmanism had largely to adopt the more hnmane 
principles of Buddhism, and even adopted Buddha 
as the incarnation of one of its chief gods. 

b. Modern Hinduism. 

1. The Tri-mQrti. A similar development had 
been going on within orthodox Brahmanism itself ; 
that is, the gods were brought nearer to popular life 
and thought, resulting in the Brahman triad or Tri- 
murti, composed of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva — 
the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the 
Universe. 

(1) Brahma. Little more than an impersonal 
creation of philosophy. His name is frequently 
used, but only as part of a formula. He cannot be 
said to have a popular worship. The explanation 
given is that his work as Crea|;or is completed ; 
nothing is to be gained from worshipping him, 
neither is there anything to dread in consequence of 
neglecting him. 

(2) Siva. Siva means the *^ Auspicious One," a 
euphemism. He is identified with Rudra, the chief 
attendant of Indra, hence his worship is the most 
ancient. Especially prevalent in Southern India. 
As the god of destruction and regeneration his power 
is greatly to be feared, and his wrath to be appeased 
at all costs. He is represented as a human figure, 
with five faces, three eyes, clothed in a tiger's skin, 
riding on a white bull, and sometimes with an arrow 
drawn ready to slay. He is usually worshiped 
under the symbol of the linga^ an upright shaft of 
stone ; millions of them are scattered throughout 
India. 

(3) Vishnu. He was one of the secondary gods 



of the later Vedic period. What he lacks in an- 
tiquity, he makes up in popularity. He is especially 
worshipped through Northern India. As the benefi- 
cent Preserver, he is a more personal, sympathetic 
god, and his worship is purer in motive, though not 
always in form, than that of Siva. Tlie majority of 
the later sacred books, the Puranas, are devoted to 
his praise. By his worshippers he is deemed greater 
than all the other gods. ^ Glory be to the unchange- 
able, holy, eternal, supreme Vishnu, of one universal 
nature, the mighty over all ; to him who is Brahma. 
Hari, and Siva ; the Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer of the World." The popular development 
of the worship of Vishnu invented the ten Avatarcu, 
or " descents," of Vishnu ; that is, he descended to 
earth, and was incarnated successively in 1. a fish, 
2. a tortoise, 3/ a boar, 4. a man-lion, 5. a dwarf, 
6. Parasu-rama, 7. Rama-candra, 8. Krishna, 9. 
Buddha, and 10. Kalki, the great Redeemer who 
is yet to come. The heroes Rama and Krishna, 
the incarnations of Courage and Lust, are most 
widely revered and worshipped by the lower classes 
throughout India. 

2. Sakti Worship. The sakii or '* power" of 
the gods, but more especially that of Siva, is most 
widely worshipped uuder the form of the female part 
of the deity, and it is usually the most malignant 
and ferocious form in which the god appe:irs. This 
form of worship is in accordance with the Hindu's 
own indolent nature; the god is supposed to rele- 
gate all duties calling for exertion or activity to his 
female part. The Sakti literature is the Tantras. 
The rites of Saktism are most low and degraded, 
but are carried on in secret by great numbers, e\en 
of the higher castes. 

3. Demon and Spirit Worship. The worship of 
demons and spirits, good and evil, widely preyails. 
They are under the leadership and control of Granesa 
and Subramana, sons of Siva. Together with this is 
associated the worship of beasts, serpents, trees, 
plants, and stones, thought to be largely relics of the 
low worship of the Dravidians, Kolarians, and other 
aborigines. 

4. Modern Hindu Reforms. These are efforts 
to turn from the confusion of idolatry and super- 
stition back to the simple worship of the Vedic 
period. If not the direct work of Christianity, it is 
at least largely influenced by it It is a work that 
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has not gained any great numerical support, that 
commends itself neither to orthodox Brahmanism 
nor to orthodox Christianity. It is making little 
progress now, as, like all other Hindu systems, it 
has a great tendency to split up and lose itself in a 
great number of sects. 

Conclusion. The Hindu seems to be almost ex- 
actly described by St. Paul in the first chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans; and yet we find that 
there b much of truth in this mass of superstition, 
vice, and falsehood to vitalize it and give it an 
acceptance in so many human hearts through so 
many centuries. It recognizes the presence of a 
God — sometimes pantheistic, more often theistic ; 
the soul's need of communion and fellowship with 
this being ; the unworthiness, the sinfulness of the 
human soul ; and, above all, the need and expecta- 
tion of a future deliverance, and even of a Redeemer. 
These ideas are often mixed up with what is gross, 
crude, and materialistic ; but yet they possess enough 
of inspiration and hope to draw us into sympathy 
with them and a hope for them. 
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Morality stands in an actual and necessary rela- 
tion to religion. In an actual relationship. As a 
matter of fact, the sanctions of morality have rested 
largely upon some kind of religious belief. How- 
ever it may be in the future, in the past morality 
has been, as far as the great majority of mankind 
is concerned, based on religion ; though the religious 
foundation may not always have been apparent, it 
has nevertheless been real. So close has been this 
relationship, that a knowledge of the predominant 
religious beliefs of any country, taken at random, 
has been found to be a key to, and commentary upon, 
the morality current among the people. Up to the 
present, at least, morality and religion have stood 
in actual relationship to each other ; they have been 
interdependent Many, however, admitting that 
morality and religion have interpenetrated each 
other in the past, tell us that this will by no means 
be the case in the future. Not denying the actual 
relationship, they do refuse to admit that it is a 
logical, and therefore necessary one. That there 
has been such union does not prove that there will 
be. The future, they tell us, is to be different from 
the past ; the present, they say, is already witnessing 
the change. To-day we are living in a transition 
period, during which morality and religion are be- 
coming estranged, and divorce is inevitable. Friends 
of morality, they think it fortunate that religious 
beliefs (superstitions, perhaps they would prefer 
to call them) have hitherto swayed the minds of 
the populace, and served as sanctions of morality. 
They have been very useful in upholding the moral 
structure ; but now they are needed no more, for 
science is showing the foundation of solid rock on 
which morality rests. The kingdom of science is 
now to inherit the earth, and, removing the religious 
sanctions of morals, is to show the natural basis on 
which the moral structure stands. And if morality 
suffers a little while its foundations are being altered, 
the loss will more than be made good, they tell us, 
by the knowledge which science shall give of the 
natural foundation upon which morality forever rests. 
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As a new invention discards old machinery long in 
use, so science will dispense with religion, long useful 
in sustaining the moral structure. Already, they 
tell us, the religious sanctions of morals are obso- 
lescent ; before another century is passed away they 
shall be wholly obsolete. 

But does science, by disclosing a natural basis of 
morals thereby sever the connection that has existed 
for centuries between morality and religion ? Not 
at all ; for the union between the two is not inci- 
dental, but is logical and abiding. For from the 
pages of history, or from observation in the world 
of to-day, it may be seen that there is an appropriate 
line of conduct for every belief concerning religion. 
To believe as Buddha believed in religion is to 
gravitate toward the Buddhist type of character. 
£very man must have some theology, and what that 
is — really is — must exert an influence upon con- 
duct. That unbelief in the religion of Greece and 
of Rome was followed by moral corruption is more 
than a fact of history ; it contains a principle of 
of philosophy. The real agnostic is one in practice 
as well as in theory. To be in doubt respecting the 
existence of God and a life hereafter — to be thus 
at sea, driven by the wind and tossed — is to feel 
one*s sense of moral obligation resting on a founda- 
tion unstable as water. And, on the other hand, 
the firm religious convictions of the apostle Paul 
carried out into life do necessarily result in the 
positive, courageous, Pauline type of character. 

Let science, then, show that there are natural 
foundations strong enough to uphold the moral 
structure ; let her contribute to our knowledge of both 
morality and religion ; but concerning the vital rela- 
tion between the two her discoveries are "neither here 
nor there." The cry that science has discovered a 
natural basis of morals need occasion no alarm to 
one who is not willing to see religion relegated to 
the sphere of inanities. As the physiologist and 
the psychologist analyze human nature they bring 
us ultimately to the verities of religion. If science 
makes men stand in awe at the depth of their own 
nature, the existence of a being with such a nature 
is still to be accounted for, and the existence of a 
Creator, which accounts for man*s nature, is neces- 
sary to the completion of thought. Apart from a 
moral governor, the existence of moral order in the 
world is inexplicable. The principle of morality 



and its perfect realization implies and points to the 
character and government of God. The existence 
of such a being may be veiled in mystery, but, inas- 
much as it is the solution of most of the other 
mysteries of life, it seems to be even unscientific 
not to accept it. Every explanation, then, of the 
ground of moral obligation brings us back ultimately 
to God. In his will, which is not an arbitrary ex- 
pression of power, but rather volition expressive of 
his character, rests the ultimate ground of moral 
obligation. 

Although morality and religion stand in an actual 
and logical relation to each other, neither is endan- 
gered by being studied apart from the other. There 
are times when important distinctions can and ought 
to be made between them — times when one should 
consider the relations between man and man, apart 
from any higher relationship. This Confucius did. 
His moral precepts resemble those of Jesus ; yet it 
is generally admitted that the morality of which 
Jesus is the exemplar and teacher is the highest and 
purest the world has ever seen. He excelled Con- 
fucius by resting his moral precepts on a religious 
basis. Both teach the Golden Rule, but Jesus 
makes the fraternal conduct enjoined obligatory upon 
men because God is their Father. The teaching of 
Jesus coincides with what we believe the best phi- 
losophy teaches — that the ground of obligation 
rests ultimately in the character of God. 

To the Hebrew of old the problem of ethics was 
a simple one. He sought for no ground of moral 
obligation outside of the will of God. He believed 
in God as a moral governor; in himself as one who 
was in actual possession of the law — the revealed 
will of God. Accordingly, a willing obedience to 
the law supernaturally given was the essence of his 
morality. 

To the Christian of to-day the moral problem is 
not so simple. He does not expect a definite pre- 
cept — a "thou 8halt'*or "thou shalt not" — for 
all cases that may arise, by obedience to which his 
moral duty may be discharged. The specific aim of 
the Hebrew to do this or that is supplanted by the 
Christian aim to he this or that ; in a word, to be 
like Christ. To the Christian, morality is the will 
of God manifested in the character of Christ — the 
will not fiat, but an expression of himself according 
to his nature. In Christ all the possibilities of 
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human nature are realized. He is the type of per- 
fect manhood. To say that the moral problem 
before the Christian is to be Christlike in character, 
is equivalent to saying that he is to realize the possi- 
bilities of his nature in character ; and for an exact 
knowledge of what these possibilities are he may 
look to science. He sees in Chrbt the perfect 
moral structure ; from him may be derived the prin- 
ciples of building ; but for an exact knowledge of 
the material he has to build with he may well look 
to science. Here, then, the friend and foe of religion 
may unite in seeking the basis of morals in the 
constitution of man. An analysis of the constitution 
of man will show what the will of God concerning 
him is, just as an examination of machinery will 
indicate the uses for which it was designed by the 
mechanic* 

Man is a moral personality. This his constitution 
declares. In the constitution of man there is a gra- 
dation of impulses, or springs of action. However 
they originated, they are in the constitution of man, 
and furnish a basis of morals. In their primary 
state they impel, not compel, man to action. He is 
not the arena over which these incompatible im- 
pulses strive till the stronger overcomes the weaker ; 
be has the power himself to choose between them 
and to adjust them harmoniously. They are the 
motive power to all action ; and all moral action 
consists in the proper use, subordination, and adjust- 
ment of these primary impulses given in the moral 
constitution of every man. 

Now every judgment of conscience, every verdict 
of right and wrong, pronounces some one impulse 
to be of a higher order than another, and implies a 
gradation of superior and inferior impulses in the 
moral constitution of man. By collecting these 
verdicts of conscience we get a system of principles 
related to each other as higher and lower, and a 
moral standard is thus set up. Human perfection 
consists in the right gradation of these impulses. 
*' Love for their law of order is the equivalent of all 
virtue," said Malebranche. From this gradation in 
the moral constitution of man Dr. Martineau derives 
his rule of right and wrong. "Every action is 
right," he says, '* which, in presence of a lower prin- 
ciple, follows a higher. Every action is wrong, 
which, in presence of a higher principle, follows 
a lower." When the higher principles of action 



are regnant, then there is harmony in the moral 
constituUon of man ; when the lower are in the 
ascendancy, then there is confusion and discord. 
As in the proper activity of the physical forces there 
is health to the body, so in the harmonious regula- 
tion of the springs of action virtue consists — the 
health of the soul. 

Within certain limits, all men are under moral 
obligation, whatever be the ground on which it rests. 
That it has survived in a world so full of evil is a 
remarkable fact, and carries with it the inference 
that it rests on some solid foundation, and is des- 
tined to be a permanent factor in human life. The 
word "ought" survives the conflict of ages, and 
cannot be explained away. It has foundations deep 
and strong. 

The idea of moral obligation carries with it the 
idea that there are ends which ought to be aimed at. 
All morality must have regard to the consequences 
of action ; to this extent all morality is utilitarian 
There is a law, inviolable as any law of nature, that 
when man acts according to the requirements of his 
moral nature, making the higher principle regnant 
in the presence of the lower, good results shall 
follow. The obligation rests upon man, as a rea- 
sonable being, to act reasonably, to act conformably 
to his nature. And from such action comes a har- 
mony obtainable in no other way ; it necessarily 
redounds to the good of the agent. 

No student in the world of nature would think of 
maintaining that it is simply by accident that trees 
bear fruit after their kind ; no more, surely, is it by 
accident that conduct bears fruit partaking of its 
character. It is not by accident, it is manifestly 
designed. Grapes growing sometimes from thorns, 
and figs sometimes from thistles, would produce no 
more confusion in the realm of nature than would be 
produced in the moral realm if the Beatitudes pro- 
nounced by Christ on character of one kind were 
coupled with that of an opposite nature, or exchanged 
for anathemas. In such confusion no moral order 
and no ground of moral obligation could be dis- 
covered. We maintain that no theory which abro- 
gates the consequences of action upon the moral 
personality can afford any explanation of the nature 
or ground of moral obligation. At once, then, we 
dismiss the theory that action is right because it is, 
or that it is right because God demands it. Moral 
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obligation arises out of the fact that man is so con- 
stituted that his impulses clash, and, some being 
higher and some lower, only by making the higher 
regnant can his good be obtained. 

But among those who encamp upon the position 
that all morality rests on the results of action upon 
the personality there appears to be anything but 
unanimity. Travelling together up to this point, 
here they part company. The river down which 
they have gone together here divides into little rivu- 
lets, each of which seems to be taken by some for 
the whole stream. 

As we have followed these moral explorers, the 
fact that they were all upon the same great stream 
of consequences has impressed us as more important 
than that there were various channels in the river 
which kept the moralists apart. Better they should 
separate, perhaps, for they will thus have the advan- 
tage of different view-points ; one will discover that 
which another overlooks, and together they will 
ascertain what the results of action are, what the 
summum bonum is, with reference to which the moral 
quality of action is determined. Notwithstanding 
the contests between advocates of different theories, 
we regard them as supplementary, rather than an- 
tagonistic 

To the Hedonist happiness is the summum bonum. 
Happiness, or the means to it, is the only object of 
rational desire. When the Hedonist makes happi- 
ness central he means such happiness as accords 
with the moral nature of man ; and as we come to 
know more of that nature and its capabilities we 
shall rise to higher and higher conceptions of happi- 
ness ; the content of the word expands in proportion 
to the progress of civilization and the growth of 
character. Every moral victory develops and 
strengthens the moral constitution, the proper de- 
velopment of which affords the greatest happiness. 
To the Hedonist the development of the highest 
part of man's constitution must result in happi- 
ness, unless, indeed, men are '^diabolically organ- 
ized." 

Utilitarianism is a logical extension of Hedonism, 
making the summum bonum to consist in the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number of persons. And 
Hedonism puts into its key- word " happiness " the 
worth or perfection of the personality which some 
writers regard as itself constituting the summum bo- 



num, but which must in some way make room for 
happiness or prove inadequate. 

In fine, each theory seems by its preferred nomen- 
clature to emphasize a part of the truth ignored by 
others ; each points out an element in the summum 
bonum ; together they make up the truth. It is 
misleading to say that the ground of moral obligation 
rests in the happiness or the perfection of the indi- 
vidual; for it rests in both together. No theory 
which eliminates either appears able to stand. Let 
us include both in the term weQ-being, and point to 
that as the ground of moral obligation. And that 
well-being of the person, as it is conditioned upon 
his moral constitution, will bring us ultimately, if 
we pursue the thought, back to the will or character 
of God. 

Essay VH. Rev. Ernest Warbubton Shurt- 
LEPP. The Central Principle in the Theology 
of Frederick Denison Maurice. 

Every great writer, whether his sphere be in 
history or fiction, philosophy or poetry, has some 
one fundamental principle or idea, about which all 
his thoughts group themselves. This principle is the 
soul of the man's art It is the sun in the universe 
of his mind, by which all the various truths which 
he speaks are governed, and by a kind of spiritual 
law of gravity are held in their various places. To 
find this central principle is to find the man. It is 
to enter into the inmost sanctuary of his mind, and 
know his inner being face to face. It is in the pur- 
pose of this essay to remark upon the central prin- 
ciple of the theology of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
Before doing this, it will be well to notice the 
influences brought to bear upon him by his early 
home life and the times in which he appeared as a 
writer andpreacher. 

The early home of Maurice was remarkable for 
the various phases of religious zeal which it nourished. 
The father was a Unitarian minister. The mother 
became a rigid Calvinist. Two of the sisters joined 
the church of England, and the third declared herself 
a Baptist This religious division produced sad con- 
fusion in the thoughts of the growing boy. That it 
was productive of much unhappiness in his mind is 
evident from a correspondence which he held, a few 
years later, with a friend of the family, who was in 
her faith a disciple of Erskine. The correspondence 
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shows that under his mother's influence he had 
accepted Calvinism in hlind faith, and believed him- 
self excluded from the number of the elect For 
he writes of himself as being '* destined to a few 
short years of misery here, as an earnest of the 
preparation for that more enduring state of misery 
and woe,'* etc. Her reply, colored with the theo- 
logical views of Erskine, produced a marked in- 
fluence upon his mind. She tried to impress upon 
him the thought of God's love — love being one of 
God's chief attributes. She claimed that the ideas 
which he held were supported by neither the letter 
nor the spirit of Scripture. We believe that these 
distressing circumstances of his early life were im- 
portant factors in quickening within him a desire 
for that freedom and breadth of thought which were 
manifested later, and that from this correspondence 
broke the first gleam of the dawn of his new faith. 

Following the influence of these early circum- 
stances came the influence of the times in which his 
real life-work opened. 

The history of religious thought in England from 
1820, the period at which Erskine's first volume 
appeared, to the opening of Maurice's public life, is 
the history of a bitter struggle between scepticism 
and faith. During this period the Oriel and Oxford 
schools of theology made their appearance. The 
work of Coleridge and the philosophy and logic of 
Mill were given to the world. At a later date 
Herbert Spencer and his disciples entered the dis- 
pute from the side of agnosticism, and a whirlwind 
of confusion swept through the religious teachings 
of the age. The Oxford movement had been looked 
upon by many as the establishment of a definite 
theology, but relapsing early, it left its advocates 
without any support whatever for their faith. 

It was in the midst of this turmoil of opinion that 
Maurice, owing debts of gratitude to the teachings 
of Coleridge and Erskine, became prominent as 
the champion of a new school of thought 

We can perhaps no better state the attitude of his 
mind, at this time, than by quoting from a letter 
previously written to his mother, whose thoughts 
had been filled with terrible apprehensions lest she 
was one of that number whom God had appointed 
to eternal sorrows. At the opening of the letter 
he quotes the words, "Know ye not that Jesus 
Christ is in you?" Continuing, he says, '* My 



dearest mother, you wish and long to believe your- 
self in Christ; but you are afraid to do so, l>ecau8e 
you think there is some experience that you are in 
him necessary to warrant that l)elief. Now if any 
man, or un angel from heaven, preach this doctrine 
to you, let his doctrine be accurseil. You have this 
warrant for believing yourself to be in Christ, that 
you cannot do one loving act, you cannot obey 
one of God*8 commandments, you cannot pray, you 
cannot hope, you cannot love, if you are not in him. 

The truth is that every man is in Christ* 

The condemnation of every man is that he will not 
own the truth, he will not act as if it were true, he 
will not believe that which is the truth — that ex- 
cept he were joined to Christ he could not think, 
live, breathe, a single hour. This is a monstrous lie 
that the devil palms off on poor sinners." 

We believe that the central principle of Maurice's 
theology, hinted at in this letter, may be traced back 
to the distressing circumstances of his home life and 
the influence of the thought of the age. The north 
star of his faith thus rose early and shone late, and 
its beams rested ever upon a view of the universal 
kingdom of Christ. 

And now, more specifically, just what was the 
leading principle of Maurice's theology ? The doc- 
trine of Calvin awoke within him a certain antag- 
onism. He felt that it was not the highest and 
noblest conception of the love of God. Nor was it, 
according to his mind, resultant in the most happy 
characteristics in the lives of its advocates. It made 
man as but a puppet in the hands of God, to be 
caressed or cast away not according to any intrinsic 
value of character, but by divine caprice. It was 
his aim to replace this view with one which was 
more in keeping with the unfathomable beneficence 
of the Creator. 

On the other side was the extreme view of 
the radical Unitarian movement, against which his 
Theological Essays were directed — a movement 
which took from Christianity its warm, beating 
heart, the efficacy of Christ's passion, and in its 
place set the heart of stone — a scientific morality 
based upon humanitarian ism, which pictured man as 
reaching upward of his own strength to grasp the 
things of God, as if a child were to stand on tiptoe 
and attempt to gather the stars. Here was another 
principle of the times against which his voice was 
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uplifted. And yet, in each of these diametrically 
opposed views he perceived a certain truth — a 
truth whicli had become exaggerated and dispro- 
portione<i. It was his aim, therefore, to take what 
was noble and true from each, and form a certain 
middle way between the two extremes. It was true, 
according to his reasoning, that man is dependent 
on God*8 action for salvation. There is, indeed, a 
certain kind of predestination, but it is the predes- 
tination of the race rather than of the individual — 
a predestination to the possiiiility of salvation, rather 
than to a full and immediate realization of it. On 
the other hand, there was a faintly emphasized 
truth in the broader school which claimed for man 
an individual independence and a self-appointed 
Bonship to God. This was in man's free will to 
accept or refuse that divine aid without which he 
could do nothing. Man is not independent because 
he needs no savnig mediator, but because a saving 
mediator has already undertaken a task of which 
he has grandly and truthfully exclaimed, ^* It is 
finished." 

Maurice's theology, then, was not a progress 
toward the cross of Christ as its goal. It was a 
starting from the cross at the outset. According to 
his view, each babe was born, as it were, at the 
cross ; the vision of a possible crown glittered over 
its head, and before its opening eyes the gates of 
paradise swung graciously ajar. The mother's 
bosom was as holy as the manger in which Jesus 
lay. Man was born in the kingdom. What other 
theologians stated as the climax of their systems, 
Maurice claimed iis his premises. Christ's coming 
among men was a prima facie declaration of a new 
and divine constitution. It gave to man certain 
rights which were his to claim. Men are " as much 

born into the light of heaven as the child is 

born out of the womb into the light of the sun 

And this is the only condemnation, that they do not 
come to it." 

He endeavored to show how the narrow, petty 
strife of sectarianism might be so banished that men 
might meet upon a higher plane. It was not the 
external laws and ceremonies, to his view, that lent 
an important value to any sect. The various doc- 
trines of the church were of sublime significance, 
but the view of Christ himself was supreme. These 
doctrines should vanish before this central figure, as 



upon the mount of transfiguration vanished the 
presence of Moses and Elias, leaving before the 
euraptnreil vision of the several witnesses the pres- 
ence of " Jesus only." Nor did Maurice believe 
that such a union of faith was necessarily a hopeless 
dream. He saw in the various forms of current 
faith certain affirmations concerning Christ's mission 
upon which he felt that men might unite. In his 
peculiar view Maurice may be called the theologian 
of the Broad Church movement, though he dis- 
claimed any such term as being applicable to himself. 

The central principle of his theology suggests a 
universal kingdom which may be attained if men 
will but recognize the royalty of Christ in which 
they are born, and declare themselves his disciples 
by baptism into God's covenant. Christ in his pure 
simplicity, the centre of all human life, in whom 
man lives, moves, and has his being, — this was the 
theme of Maurice, — Christ, not merely the meta- 
physical God, the divine man, but the ideal of 
humanity — a being whose association with man 
dominates all activities of life, both in the church 
and in the state, at home and abroad : himself a 
king and all men his subjects. 

The central principle of Maurice is further no- 
ticeable in its development into other doctrines, 
especially those of the incarnation, sin, and the 
atonement. His view of the incarnation is closely 
allied to his central principle, since upon the incar- 
nation was based his idea of the establishment of 
a universal kingdom. 

Christ came into the world not only to show us 
what God is, but to provide a means of contact 
between God and man. He came in the flesh, but 
in his spirit the glory of God dawned upon earth, 
with a light which should evermore increase. 

Maurice's opinion concerning the incarnation does 
not differ materially from that which is generally 
entertained, except in its claim for a universal appli- 
cation of its results. In this claim it marvellously 
reveals the great heart of God, beating in the bosom 
of humanity, in the midst of sorrow and sin. The 
incarnation was, so to speak, a perspective view of 
that kinurdom which Christ had come to establish. 
Christ came using the words " my Father " ; bat his 
coming was to the end that all men might, in him 
and through him, say " our Father." That there 
might be sons of God in human fiesh, it was neoes- 
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sary that he should come with the promise and seals 
of sonship. The glory of God, which was to be 
manifested in the tnany^ was of necessity first mani- 
fested in the One — concentrated, Maurice ex- 
presses it. 

With regard to the doctrine of sin, Maurice holds 
the belief that the spirit of evil which asserts itself 
in men is primarily the spirit of $elfi»hnen. It is a 
natural, inborn inclination on man*s part to t^et liim- 
self at variance with his Maker. This spirit of 
selfishness is an evil which is inherited through long 
generations. *•*' Every husband, father, ruler, brings 
his own quota of selfishness to swell the general 
stock. It accumulates from age to age. The sins 
of the father are visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation.** With this sense of 
inborn evil there comes to man also a sense of inl>orn 
righteousness. Job, while he accused himself of 
evil, at the same time claimed himself to be in pos- 
session of a certain righteousness. '* Each man has 
this sense of righteousness, whether he recognizes it 
distinctly or indistinctly, whether he ex()resses it 
courageously or keeps ii to himself. It has a deeper 
seat even than liis evil. It lies at the very ground 
of his existence." It is the inspiration of a divine 
personality. It is Christ in the man, the Spirit of 
God asserting itself, the promise of God*s peace 
appearing like a bow in the midst of man*s storm. 
It is by the influence of this righteousness that the 
Holy Spirit quickens man to his new life, until 
virtues are born in his character like flowers that 
are awakened in a bare landscape at the touch of 
spring. 

In Maurice's theory of the atonement the idea of 
love is paramount through all. Go<l, feeling the 
necessity of revealing to man the awful nature of 
sin, is represented as giving himself, in the person 
of Jesus, to bear its sorrows. Maurice denies the 
idea of the payment of a penalty in the atonement, 
and shows that God was satisfied *' by the purity 
and graciousness of the Son, rather than by the 
punishment of sin." In the cross of Christ *' infinite 
love " and " infinite evil " were brought into vivid 
contrast. Infinite love comes over upon man*s 
side, and in its purity suffers for the race. It was 
Maurice*s view that complete suffering for sin is 
only possible in the nature of one who is absolutely 
free from it. Christ's work thus identified him from 



the first with the universal humanity of the race. 
Since he was to establish a kingdom into which all 
men should l>e born, it was necessary that they should 
see in him a propitiation for their sins, and it was 
thus into the kingdom of Christ crucijied that man 
was born. This view of the atonement was an 
obvious and necessary attendant upon Maurice's 
central principle, for on no other plan could man 
have entered at once into a kingdom whose very 
gates were righteousness and whose pillars were 
peace. 

The practical influence of the theology of Maurice 
upon his own life was plainly marked. It opened 
wide his sympathies for all classes of mankind, 
especially those whose opportunities had been small 
and whose scanty education had left them unen- 
lightened in the ways of God's providence. Tliis 
sympathy showed itself in the deep interest which 
he took in the relationship between employers and 
the employed, and in questions of co-operation which 
opened to men equal advantages and insured them 
against injustice. It showe<l itself in his endeavor 
to Christianize socialistic movements, — his view of 
Christian socialism l>eing but a reflection of his view 
concerning the kingdom of Christ, — and in those 
untiring efforts for the general welfare of the needy 
and oppressed which culminated in the establish- 
ment of a " Working-man's College," where oppor- 
tunities for both secular and religious training were 
opened. Surely the love of no man's heart ever 
went forth more earnestly in tiehalf of the great 
brotherhood of mankind than did his, whose creed 
might almost be read in his deeds. 

A criticism of the theology of Maurice does not 
enter into the purpose of this essay. But, whatever 
view we may take as to the soundness of his thought 
or the reasonableness of his conclusions, we cannot 
but believe that he brought into the stormy spirit 
of his time a great Galilean calm, and that the in- 
fluence of his work among men has been as holy as 
the breath from another world. 

Essay VIII. Mk. Waltek Shepard Upford. 

The Ethics of Socialism. 

Socialism is primarily an economic question. Yet 
tliat it is more than this is shown by the widespread 
discussion of the subject. In a real sense, every 
question is at base a moral one. Political economy, 
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coDceriiing itself with what ts, may justly be called 
the '' dismal science." Wheu discussing what ought 
to be, ethics give life and warmth to economics. In 
the following speculation upon the ethics of Socialism, 
it is assumed that as an economic system Socialism 
is practicable ; that is, scientific socialism is taken at 
|ts face value, as vouched for by its champions. 
The question is then raised. What sort of ethics are 
practicable under its regime ? Such a method of 
treatment has these advantages : 

(1) Not called upon to decide as to the economic 
merits of Socialism. 

(2) Serves to call attention to the ethical short- 
comings and inherent abuses of ** free enterprise." 

(3) If the ethical advantages of Socialism can 
be established, more thorough investigation of the 
economic possibilities of Socialism may be secured. 

(4) Such treatment affords approach to Socialism 
on the side where it is most in touch with the hopes 
and aspirations of mankind. 

What may economic Socialism contribute toward 
the attainment of the following ends ? 

1. Justice. What is justice ? The largest liberty 
with the truest equality. By largest liberty is 
meant freedom for the play of one*s highest powers ; 
by truest equality, equivalency of opportunity, not 
of worth. Men are not born equal in the latter 
sense. A theory of nature, backed by a French 
Revolution, may assert the fact, but both history 
and experience controvert such philosophy. Thus 
justice includes the two demands : 

(a) Freedom for the exercise of one's full 
powers. 

(b) Equality of opportunity for the development 
of such powers. 

The present system of economics fails to provide 
a field for the play of these essential characteristics 
of justice. A system of peasant proprietorship of 
land and bourgeoisie industry is as repressive of 
lil)erty as any system of trusts and monopolies is 
suppressive of equality. Can Socialism, as prima- 
rily an economic system, adjust itself to include 
within its range the two essentials of justice, — free- 
dom and equality ? Those who believe Socialism 
cannot are its most vigorous opponents. 

(a) As to Freedom. Socialists protest against 
the vulgar conception that their system reduces 



society to a dead level. Socialism is not a soulless 
mechanism of intt^rchangeable parts, adjusted by an 
iron hand. Any such system annihilates lil>erty 
and establishes unparalleled despotism. We insist 
on a freedom which allows every man the exercise 
of his powers. This means that society shall be 
organized for leisure as well as for work. Socialism 
increases the number of productive workers, and 
stimulates invention and use of machinery. Thus 
an equal product is produced in less time. The 
working day is materially shortened. Thus every 
individual may command leisure to dinct his surplus 
energy into such avocations as he may choose. 
Larger freedom, too, may be expected within lines 
of work. Under the present system the majority 
of men are creatures of circumstance. The excep- 
tional man alone rises out of his class. Socialism^ 
by dignifying labor, destroys class distinctions, and 
provides for every man's capacity a fair field and 
no favor. This means that Socialism must be pre- 
pared to reward economic merit. Under Socialism 
promotion must conform to civil service rules, when 
not left to popular vote. The issues at stake may 
be trusted to destroy the subtle power of favoritism. 
The voice of the people being thus the voice of God, 
there is little room for any sense of injustice. So- 
cialism here learns from the failure of pure co- 
operation, which has no place for economic merit, 
and does violence to human nature by repressing 
rather than stimulating. 

(b) As to Equality. Does the introduction of 
the principle of economic merit destroy equality ? 
The definition of equality deals with potential, 
rather than actual, equality. No human system is 
responsible for the inequalities of natural endow- 
ments. Society should provide equally for the de- 
velopment of all its members. Our common school 
system recognizes such responsibility. Socialism 
accepts the responsibility, but for a longer period. 
It brings the higher education within the reach of 
all. Technical instruction has a large place. Pa- 
triotism and social responsibility are inculcated as 
moral duties. Equality of opportunity having been 
given every one at bis majority, society may expect 
every one to volunteer for active service. The state 
in its training has regard for the individuality of its 
members. The large field for choice, the versatility 
of adaptation common to well-tnuned men, will 
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relieve anj sense of restraint or constraint in the 
matter of employment. 

The objection is made that the introduction of 
economic merit will cause mutual suspicion and 
discontent, the bane of the present system of in- 
dustry. Such discontent as finds its causes inherent 
in human nature will remain. Economic discontent, 
occasioned by inequalities and lack of freedom, will 
be mitigated, if not removed. Discontent in Eng- 
land more marked than with us. There traceable 
directly to a sense of economic injustice. With 
lands in possession of a class, time at the disposal of 
a class, social standing fixed by accident of birth, — 
in short, with culture, leisure, healthful home life, 
even comfort and worship, without the reach of a 
large minority of Britons, — for such as are not 
dehumanized the situation is intolerable. A few 
weeks' residence in East London forces the conclu- 
sion that the discontent is well grounded. Till 
recently less occasion in America for similar dis- 
content. The country has afforded land in abun- 
dance, free education, large demands for workers. 
The pressure of congested population begins to 
make itself felt Monopolies and trusts give the lie 
to free enterprise. Farmers' and Industrial Alliance 
movements forumlate causes of present discontent 
Envy and jealousy not the motive power of such dis- 
content, but a sense of injustice, sharpened by hunger 
and actual oppression. Charity may not be substi- 
tuted for simple justice. Self-sacrifice may alleviate 
the trouble, but cannot touch the cause, so long as 
individualism holds the field. Schemes like General 
Booth's are temporary, not remedial. Palpable 
injustice in a system which allows millionaires to 
speculate in food-products, but can give no assurance 
that the poor man shall have opportunity to earn his 
bread. 

Socialism, by placing the means of production in 
public hands, — that is, in the possession of the 
state, — proposes to give every man an equal chance 
to work; that is. Socialism bases society not so 
much upon political as upon industrial democracy. 
The prophets of the later order, as were those of 
the earlier, are likely to be characterized as idealists 
and enthusiasts. They insist that willing workers 
shall not starve in the midst of plenty. If our 
present rate of production cannot provide for all, 
even under Socialism, what shall be said of that 
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unequal distribution of surplus wealth which at 
present reduces the share of the unemployed to a 
minus quantity — to the price of shame and starva- 
tion ? Individualism, calling for the sacrifice of 
one's surplus wealth, imposes a yoke beyond the 
power of the average Christian citizen to wear. 
What is needed is a practical self-sacrifice, which 
shall espouse an economic system calling for justice 
and simple living. 

2. Socialism proposes to substitute for an un- 
moral, if not positively immoral, environment an 
ethical one. Socialists are often charged with rely- 
ing upon material means to work out moral ends, as 
if good food would change a man's heart, and pure 
air make one pure minded. The reverse is truer. 
Socialists recognize the influence of environment. 
Society has power to determine its economic environ- 
ment Socialists rely upon the freedom of the units 
of society to secure at once an economic and an ethical 
environment As cognition is the product of two fac- 
tors, an external world in contact with an internal 
world, so the character of an individual is the pro- 
duct of the disposition of his inner self toward his 
outward circumstance. Not necessary to argue the 
influence of environment upon'one's well-being. Men 
do not long reside m Greenland, nor has a hardy 
civilization developed under tropical suns. Free 
government is found most conducive to the develop- 
ment of public opinion and self-control. The ex- 
ceptional man may rise superior to his environment, 
but we are dealing with society at large. The 
Christian state stands self-condemned if it consciously 
tolerate a system which retires Christian ethics from 
the field of economics, while it reduces to practical 
atheism a large minority of its citizens. By se- 
curing an environment which gives free play for 
justice and employment for every man. Socialism 
guarantees to meet the ethical demands laid upon it 

3. Moreover, Socialism is able to meet the ethical 
requirements imposed upon society by the funda- 
mental, natural laws of self-preservation and repro- 
duction. Unless these two laws are brought into 
some sort of equilibrium, violence is done human 
nature. Throw out of its normal relation the activity 
of either, and the ethical well-being of society is 
threatened. Limit the sphere for the action of the 
law of self-preservation, and the passion for repro- 
duction acts abnormally. Under such circumstances 
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society'* multiplies at the^bottom. Let the means 
of subsistence be in abnormal abundance, and the 
working of the law of reproduction is checked. 
Society fails to perpetuate itself at the top. The 
well-being of the state demands the substantial equi- 
librium of these primal, natural laws. Socialism 
promises to secure such equilibrium by destroying 
abject poverty and enervating luxury. Sexual pas- 
sion will no longer be the last resource of a starving 
populace, nor the effeminacy of absolute leisure 
destroy virility and due sense of proportionate re- 
sponsibility for society's perpetuation. 

4. Socialism will develop an ethical motive power 
wanting to individualism. Socialism possesses all 
the physical compulsion of free enterprise. No 
appeal from the dictum, ^* If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat" Moreover, a sense of direct 
responsibility for the conduct of society, as well as 
participation in its product, may be expected to de- 
velop a public spirit now denied any large place. A 
liberal and wisely directed education will have pro- 
vided resources of leisure, thus meeting the objec- 
tion based upon the present use of leisure by the 
unemployed. As if an untrained, imbruted populace 
might be expected to find recreation in the British 
Museum or at South Kensington ! Chronic idleness 
in the socialistic state will be dealt with as a flagrant 
misdemeanor. Society will have a perfect right to 
say to the individual who refuses to work when 
given a chance: '^You are guilty of treason, you 
desert, you betray your country's honor by refusing 
to bear your part in your country's maintenance. 
As a chronic idler there is no place for you within 
the social body. Therefore you will be treated as 
an habitual criminal, secluded till you give evidence 
of change of purpose, and kept from reproducing 
your kind." That is, the law which protects a 
present society will be extended to protect a genera- 
tion yet unborn. 

5. Under Socialism certain moral evils directly 
traceable to the present economic system will dis- 
appear. The social evil, so far as induced by a 
condition of starvation on the woman's part and the 
lust of luxury on the man's, will be eliminated. 
Drunkenness compelled by the craving of devitalized 
nature, or desire to kill time, will disappear with 
the cause. Speculations in stocks and food products, 
adulteration of food, crimes against property, such 



as robbery and forgery, will be without sufficient 
motive. Sin and crime will remain, but will, like 
the virtues, be of a more refined sort. The scale of 
each will be, if one may so say, on a higher plane. 
The lapses of society will be less gross and material. 

6. The ethics of Socialism recognize the responsi- 
bility of society to coming generations. Socialism 
reckons with the fact that it is comparatively easy 
to save the child, practically impossible to change 
the man ; refuses to perpetuate the ills of the present 
economic system ; relies upon the coming genera- 
tions, under proper environment and motive, to 
furnish material with which to build. The ethics 
of Socialism are far-sighted, well content to demand 
for others what cannot be secured for the generation 
now living. Thus Socialists illustrate the principle 
of self-sacrifice. 

7. Socialism has a large place for the practice of 
the finer virtues. It recognizes the complexity of 
life, the inevitable adjustments which ever call forth 
ethical qualities. Regard for one's neighbors, giving 
of one's self in times of grief, devotion to one's 
country and daily service in its behalf, a broadening 
of the social tie to include the world. Socialism 
has a place for that moral culture which comes from 
wide reading and travel. A place, too, for the 
beauty of holiness. Socialism has large faith in the 
possibilities of mankind. It is inspired by enthusiasm 
for humanity. 

NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Society of Inquiry. The missionary purpose 
of the Society has been broadly interpreted so as to 
include foreign, home, and city missions, and, in- 
deed, any of the great questions which are now 
before the church for settlement. Accordingly, the 
following gentlemen have addressed the Society: 
Mr. Kurahara, Rev. C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., Rev. 
John P. Jones of the Madura Mission, Rev. William 
E. Fay of West Central Africa, Rev. W. G. Pud- 
defoot. Rev. R. Winsor of India, Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Mr. T. 
Murai, Rev. G. A. Wilder of the Zulu Mission, Rev. 
Daniel March, D.D., Rev. C. J. Ryder, Rev. George 
A. Gordon. 

Delegates have been sent to the meeting of the 
American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, held 
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at Allegheny City, Fa.. &Dii to the meeting oF the 
Student Volunteer Movement, held at Cleveluncl, 
O. ; and reports of thefte delegates have been given 
to the Society. Letters from miasioiiaries in the 
field have been reud. 

As usual, the Urst meeting of the year took tlie 
form of a social reception to the new members of the 
Seminary. An address of welcome was given by 
Prof. W. J. Tucker, D.D., and selections were read 
by Prof. J. W. Churchill. New interest was added 
to thia event from the fact that many of the lady 
friends of the members were present. 

Seminart Conpehences. A series of fortnightly 
Conferences is held on alternate Thursdiiy evenings 
daring the First and Second SesBionn, under the 
direction of a joint committee of profesnors and 
students. The design of the Conference i» to obtain 
a free interchange of views on subjects of practical 
importance pertaining to the tendencies, institutions, 
tad problems of modern life as related to the work 
of the Christian church and the Chrifitiun minister. 
Each Conference is conducted by one of the Pro- 
fessors, who soma up and doses the discussion of 
the evening. The following are some of the sub- 
jects discussed the present year: The Enlargement 
of the Legitimate Uses of Sunday; lieligious In- 
■tmction in Public Schools, and State Supervision 
of Denominational Schools; How to bring the Re- 
sults of Modern BiblicalCriticism before ihe Churches 
and Sunday Sohools; Kesolved, That a Change 
from the Internaiional Sun day- School Lesson System 
is to he desired ; The Reorganization of Congrega- 
tional Churches ; Tlie Attitude of the Ministry 
toward Temperance Reform ; A Comparison of the 
Methods of Reaching the Poorest. 



HoxoBAitT ScnoLA.RSiiiP3 have been awarded 
to twenty-eight members of the Senior, Middle, aud 
Junior Classes. Tlie subjects of examination were ; 

Church History: Doctrinal Characteristics of the 
Sevenleenlh Century Puritanism; Causes of the 
Early Triumph of Mohammedanism ; The Social 
and Political Service of the Church in the Disruption 
of the Roman Empire. 

Homiitlict: The Puritan Preacher as an Inter- 
preter of Scripture; The Theological Motive in 



the Preaching of Cardinal Newmau and Canon 
Liddon — Resemblances and Dinergences. 

Biblicnl Theology: Christology of the New TesU- 
ment; The Eachatology of the New Testament; 
The New TestHment Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Si/sUmalie Theologf/: Sin as related to the Moral 
Evolution of Mankind ; The Historical Jesus com- 
pared with the Christ of Evangelical Faith; The 
Theory of the Atonement. 

Hebrew Language and Literature : Gen. xxiv-I. 

Sibiicat Hillary : The Morals of Israel according 
to the Law and History ; The Hebrew and the 
Egyptian Priesthoods. 

New Te/lameiit Greek : The Demonology of the 
New Testament. 

ExAUisisG Cojijiittke: Rev. M, D. I3isbee, 
Hanover. N.H. ; Rev. G. W. Phillips. D.D., Rut- 
land, Vt. : Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston ; Rev. 
P. T. Farwell. Stockbridge; Rev. E. C. Moore, 
Providence, R.I.; Rev. William U. Wright, D.D., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Delegates fkom Associations. Berkshire 
North : Rev. James H. Laird ; Berkshire South '■ 
Rev. Edward Day; Brook 6 eld : Rev. Thomas E. 
Babb; Essex North; Rev. Clarence Pike; Essex 
South and Salem ; Rev. William E. Strong ; Frank- 
lin : Rev. Lyman Whiting; Hampden East: Rev. 
Howard W. Pope; Hampshire East: Rev. George 
T. Burroughs ; Middlesex South : Rev. Henry J. 
Richardson ; Middlesex Union : Rev. Charles 0. 
Torrey; Norfolk: Rev. William H. Bolster; Ply- 
mouth: Rev. Nehemiah Lincoln; Suffolk South: 
Rev. Albion H. Johnson ; Suffolk West : Rev. Ezra 
H, Byington; Taunton: Rev. George H. Reed; 
Worcester North : Rev. Davis Foster ; Worcester 
South : Rev. Almon J. Dyer ; Woburn : Rev. 
Elijah Harmon. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Tlio next Seminary Year begins Wednesday, 
Se[it. 16. The opening Lecture will bo deliv- 
ered by Professor Tucker in Bartlet Cliapel 
at 4 P.M. Work will begin witli all the classes 
at tliis date. 
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Lecturers. Rev. F. F. EUinwood, D.D., is 
expected to lecture the coming year on Com- 
parative Religion ; Professor N. S. Slialer, S.D., 
on Modern Science and Religious Beliefs ; and 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., on English Con. 
gregationalism. 

WiNKLEY Resident. Mr. Charles Cutler 
Torrey, who has held for two years the SemL 
nary Fellowship, and been engaged in Semitic 
studies at Strasburg, Germany, is appointed 
Winkley Resident for the next year. 

The Seminary Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually for two years). Mr. Harris 
Grafton Hale and Mr. Frederic Perley Johnson 
were each deemed by the Faculty to be quali- 
fied for appointment to this Fellowship. It 
was awarded by lot to Mr. Johnson. 

The Winkley Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually for two years) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

Honorary Scholarships. Thirty Honorary 
Scholarships have been created, each worth 
fifty dollars. Ten are available for each class 
of undergraduates. They will be awarded 
upon the basis of a written examination, held 
about six weeks before the Anniversary, or of 
essays on prescribed topics. Tlie subjects 
of examination and of essays are announced 
early in the Seminary Year. The minimum 
mark for one of these scholarships is 75 per 
cent. Satisfactory work must have been done 
in the required exercises. 

Scholarships in Pastoral Theology. — 
Through the benevolence of several gentlemen, 
ten annual Scholarships of $100 each (with 
travelling expenses) are now open to members 
of the Junior Class. These Scholarships are 
chiefly for Evangelistic work in Boston on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, in connec- 
tion with Berkeley Temple. The Rev. Charles 



A. Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple, will 
meet those who engage in this work for advice 
and instruction. 

Winkley ^Scholarships. Ten Scholarships 
of two hundred dollars each are available for 
members of the Advanced Class. Four of these 
scholarships have been combined and specially 
awarded for the coming year. 

Elective Studies. During the past Seminary 
Year the system of Elective Studies has been 
introduced, in order to encourage a degree of 
specialization, and to offer an increased num- 
ber of subjects, particularly in Biblical Studies. 
While the study of theology is in itself an elec- 
tion, and necessarily includes foundation work 
in Hebrew, Greek, Dogmatics, Church History, 
Homiletics, and other branches of sacred 
learning, there may properly be opportunity 
also for more extended research in one or 
another of the principal departments, and in 
accordance with the tastes and aptitudes of 
the student. Tlie amount of prescribed work 
by lecture-hours is therefore somewhat reduced 
in the Middle and Senior Years, and several 
courses are offered, from which a required 
number of hours is to be chosen. 

All the Elective Courses of each year are 
offered to both classes, and entirely different 
courses are offered in alternate years. A suf- 
ficient number shall be chosen to make, with 
prescribed studies, an average of twelve hours 
a week in the Middle and eleven in the Senior 
year. 

Old Testament studies include the three 
courses of Introduction, Exegesis, and Biblical 
theology. New Testament studies include 
the three courses of Introduction, Exegesis, 
and the Life of Christ. Courses are offered, 
also, in Social Economics, Christian Ethics, 
and the Philosophy of Religion. The details 
of Elective studies may be found on pages 
20-21 of the Catalogue. 
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OpnoNAL Studies. Professor Gulliver offers 
a coarse of lectures during the first Session on 
the Tlieories of Cognition since DesCartes, as 
bearing upon Christian Theology. 

Professor Ryder will meet weekly those stu- 
dents who desire to gain greater facility in read- 
ing the Greek Testament. Opportunity will be 
given for discussion of the critical and literary 
questions suggested by the text 

Professor Moore offers courses in the Semitic 
languages as follows : First Session, two hours 
a week, Arabic; Second and Third Sessions, 
two hours a week, Aramaic for beginners, 
Daniel, Targums (Merx's Chrestomathy). Op- 
portunity will be given to continue the study 
of Arabic. 

Professor Taylor will read once a week dur- 
ing the Third Session in the Peshitto (Acts, or 
the Psalter,) with students who have previously 
studied Aramaic. 

Professor Hincks will read some recent Ger- 
man treatise in the department of New Testa- 
ment Introduction, with students desirous of 
gaining increased familiarity with the German 
language. Tlie critical positions of the author 
will be discussed. 

To those who may desire it, instruction in 
Vocal Music will be given during a part of the 
year. 

Hebrew for Admission. Entrants who have 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew may take 
elective courses (four hours) instead of the 
Hebrew prescribed for the Junior year. In 
this way the best use can be made of the ad- 
vantages now offered by the Seminary ; and it 
is recommended that students who have the op- 
portunity to do so study Hebrew in College at 
least one year, or otherwise prepare themselves 
to present Hebrew at their admission to the 



Seminary. The examination for such as take 
this course will cover the Elements of the 
Grammar, including Syntax, and selections 
from the Pentateuch or Historical Books, in 
amount not less than twenty -five chapters. 

Advanced Class, 1891-92. Each member 
of the Class chooses the studies he wishes to 
pursue during the year, subject to the approval 
of the Faculty, and receives from the Profes- 
sors, in the departments chosen, personal di- 
rection and assistance. Philological studies 
are directed by Professors Ryder and Moore ; 
theological, by Professors Harris, Hincks, and 
Gulliver ; historical, by Professors Smyth and 
Taylor ; homiletical and elocutionary, by Pro- 
fessors Tucker and Churchill. Special facil- 
ities are afforded for private reading and re- 
search. Each student is expected to prepare 
one elal)orate Essay, giving some of the results 
of his productive work during the year, to- 
gether with a synopsis of the same. The 
latter is printed in the Bulletin published 
under the supervision of the Faculty. 

The following subjects are suggested for 
special study. Others can be chosen, if pre- 
ferred. Recent Discussions of the Apocalypse ; 
the more important Lives of Christ, especially 
Neander's and Weiss's (Professor Hincks). 
Dorner's Theology, and recent works on Philo- 
sophical and Christian Ethics ; also special 
Doctrines of Theology (Professor Harris) ; As 
Syrian and Egyptian Inscriptions bearing on 
Jewish History and Oriental Archaeology (Pro- 
fessor Taylor) ; Tlie English Pulpit from the 
Rise of ^^ Evangelicalism," Methods of Social 
Reform in the United States as determined by 
Political Conditions (Professor Tucker) ; His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
Mediaeval and Modern Eras, History of New 
England Theology (Professor Smyth) ; The 
Materials and Principles of Textual Criticism : 
the Grammatical and Lexical Peculiarities of 
New Testament Greek (Professor Ryder) ; 
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The (ireek Versions of the Old Testament, 
Jewish Theology in New Testament Times 
(Professor Moore). 

Opportunity is given for instruction in Arabic, 
Syriac, Assyrian, and other cognate Oriental 
languages, Profe^«sors Churchill and Tucker 
arrange for the criticism of sermons with those 
of the Class who so elect. Professor Hincks 
suggests to any who so desire, subjects for in- 
vestigation in Biblical Theology. 

The elective and optional courses offered to 
the undergraduate students are open to mem- 
bers of the Advanced Class. 

Seminary Libbabt. The Library numbers 
upwards of 48,000 volumes. The number of 
]:)amphlcts is roughly estimated at 18,000. 



Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.80 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. 



Museum. The large collection of Pales- 
tinian birds, animals, flowers, coins, inscrip- 
tions, photographs, etc., gathered by Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D.D., LL.D , U. S. Consul at Jeru- 
salem, has been acquired by the Seminary, 
through the generosity of friends, and will be 
open to visitors at the Anniversary. An ac- 
count of this collection was given in the Bul- 
letin for 1889. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Seminarj Bulletin is published in order 
to preserve a record of work in the " Fourth 
Year for Advanced Study." 

Information respecting the studies of the un- 
dergraduate classes, and the general manage- 
ment of the Seminary, is given in an Appendix 
to the Annual Catalogue. Additional notes 
will appear in the Bulletin designed to convey 
some knowledge of the internal life of the 



Seminary, and especially of the voluntary work 
performed by its students. 

In printing Synopses of Essays prepared by 
members of the Advanced Class the Faculty 
desire to encourage independent investigation. 
They do not thereby necessarily express their 
agreement with the methods and conclusions 
of these Essays. 

Copies of preceding issues of the Bulletin may 
be obtained at the Andover Book-store ; they will 
be sent by mail, if desired, at six cents each. 



FACULTY. 

REV. EDWARDS A. PARK, 

Profestor Emeritus of Chriitian Theologj. 

REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER, 

Stone ProfeMor of the Belatioiu of Christianltj to the 
Seoolar Soienoes. ( AMigned to literuy work In connec- 
tion with the department.) 

REV. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

Brown ProfeMor of EoclesiMtical Hiitonr, and President 
of theFacaltf. 

REV. WILLLAJI J. TUCKER, 

Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and Lecturer on 
Pastoral Theology. 

REV. JOHN P. TAYLOR, 

Xaflor Professor of Biblical Theology and History. (A«- 
signed to Biblical Hist, and Oriental Archaeology.) 



REV. 
REV. 
REV. 
REV. 
REV. 



J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, 
Jones Professor of Elocution. 

GEORGE HARRIS, 
Abbot Profbssor of Christian Theology. 

EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 
Smith Professor of Biblical Theology. 

WILLIAM H. RYDER, 
Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. 

GEORGE F. MOORE, 

Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 



REV. WILLIAM L. ROPES, 

Librarian. 

REV. SELAH MERRILL, 

Curator of Museum. 



LECTURERS. 

PROF. NATHANIEL S. SHALER, S.D., 
Winkley;Lecturer. 

REV. FRAire F. ELLINWOOD, D.D., 
Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 

REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., 

Southworth Lecturer on Congregationalism. 

ROBERT A. WOODS, B.A., 
Alumni Lecturer. 

ADVANCED CLASS. 

JOSEPH MARION ADAMS, SOP. 

De Pauw UniTenity, 1880; Yale DiTinity School, 1891. 

EDWARD ERNEST BRADLEY, 21 P. 

WUliams College, 1886; Tale Divinity School, 189L 

SHERMAN WILLIAM BROWN, BerUn, Germany. 
Hamilton College, 1887; Andover Seminary, 1890. 
(On the Winkley FeUowship.) 

REV. SIDNEY AUGUSTUS BURNABY, 26 P 

Amhent College, 1880; liangor Seminary, 1881. 

REV. WILLIAM SHERMAN HUNT, 17 P. 

Carleton College. 1886; Chicago Seminary, 1800. 

FREDERIC PERLEY JOHNSON, BerliD, Germany. 

Amherst College, 1887; Andover Seminary, 1801. 

(On the Seminary Fellowship.) 

EDWARD LESTER MARSH, 28 P. 

Amherst College, 1888 ; Yale Divinity School, 1891. 

FRANK WILBUR MERRICK, 18 P. 

Syracuse University, 1887; Boston University, 1891. 

REV. JOHN FOSTER TUCKER, 15 P. 

Kansas State University; Andover Seminary, 1890. 

REV. JOHN BRAINERD WILSON, 1 P. 

Harvard University, 1884; Kewton Theol. Inst., 1887. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES. 

Professor N. S. Shaler, S.D., Winkley Lec- 
turer. — Modem Science and Religious 
Beliefs. 

Prtface. Aim of tlie course, a presentation 
of tlie attitude of a naturalist who as far as 
possible limits his interpretation of nature by 
the evidence drawn from his own field of in- 
quiry. Plan of the course does not contem- 
plate a connected argument, but the considera- 
tion of certain leading questions which have a 
relation to natural history and theology. 

The Interpretation qf Nature. Effect of the 
veil of the common-place in limiting our un- 
derstandings. 

The greater part of our intellectual work is 
employed in trying to ascertain and rationalize 
what is going on in the world about us. This 
interpretation began in the remote progenitors 
of man. It is marked by the curiosity exhib- 
ited by the lower animals. Stages of growth 
of this motive in the lower animals and in 
man. Origin of the theologic interpretation of 
nature. Why at first animistic or polytheistic. 
The way in which the scientific interpetation 
began. Relation of the natural category to 
the God in the polytheistic system. Stages of 
development of this change. Its development 
peculiar to the Greeks. Place of Plato and 
Aristotle in originating the natural interpre- 
tation of the universe. Contrast between the 
spirit of inquiry in the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome. Effect on Christianity and science 
arising from the dominance of the Roman 
spirit. 

Modern revival of natural science : influence 
of Greek learning in the Renaissance and in 
recent centuries. Limitation of scientific spirit 
to the Aryan people. Outcome of the debate 
between supernaturalists and naturalists. 

Critical Points in the CotUinuity of Natural 
Phenomena. Effect of the modern idea as to 
the continuity of causation; genesis of this 



idea ; limitations as to its validity. Evident 
conditions of action in nature. Essential in- 
dividualization of elements and compounds. 
Sudden alterations in the course of natural 
action. Meaning of the term " Critical point" 
Mathematical and physical illustrations of the 
principle. Discussion of the critical points of 
water in various places in the scale of tem- 
perature. 

Relation of critical points in various sub- 
stances to each other. Efiect of these relations 
in producing unpredictable results. Sudden 
changes in the courses of action brought about 
^n this way. Extent to which the development 
of organic life on the earth has depended upon 
the adjustment of critical points in relation to 
each other. Influence of these considerations 
in limiting our conceptions as to the nature 
of causation. 

Effect of critical points in determining the 
development of the organic series. Nature of 
inherited motives. Illustration from polydac- 
tylism. Limitation of our conceptions in this 
field of inquiry. Critical points in the conflict 
of inheritances. Place of the notion of critical 
points in moral development. Illustrations 
from history : of peoples and of individual 
men. Effect of these views upon our concep- 
tion as to the order of nature. 

The Place of Organic Life in Nature. Mo- 
ral effect of the advancement of science. The 
influence of the evolutionary hypothesis. In- 
fluence of this knowledge of natural science 
on the conceptions of death. Differences be- 
tween inorganic and organic individualities. 
Limitations in the development of organic 
forms, measured in terms of space, time, and 
the mass of the material in the visible universe. 
Painful nature of these conceptions. The rea- 
son why they are revolting to us. 

Effect of self-consciousness on the attitude 
of man towards nature. Dangers connected 
with the transition from the old view of nature 
to the new. Probable outcome of the natural- 
istic tendencies. 
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The March of the Otnerations. The impulse 
towards or^uization in nature. The life of 
animal and plants only a higher stage of the 
development begun in the inorganic world. 
Organic forms differ from inorganic in ability 
to inherit experience. Effect of this ability 
indicated in the variation of organic units. 
Relation of birth and death to the principle of 
inheritance. 

(General principles of organic advance. The 
meaning of ^^ Species " ; variations in the rate 
of change. Difficulties which beset organic 
advance ; seldom nature of great successes- 
Conditions which determined the development 
of man ; nature of the control in his evo 
lution. 

The Bond of the Oenerationa. Peculiar 
needs of organic forms which are made neces- 
sary by the system of generational succession. 
Physical contrivances for bridging the gap of 
death. Development of the sympathetic bond. 
Of the husbanding habit. Advance of the 
care-taking motive among men. Development 
of the institutions of society. Evolution of the 
family motive ; of education. Value of the 
social store. Relation of human evolution to 
that of the lower life. Place of rationality in 
this group of instinctive actions. Modification 
of our view of death. Effect of these conside- 
rations on our view of education. Place of 
moral teaching in education. 

2'he Natural History of Sympathy. Diffi- 
culty in explaining the development of altruism 
by the selective hypothesis. Various forms of 
the altruistic motive. With fellow beings, with 
God, with the beautiful in nature. Difficulties 
of the inquiry. Stages in the development of 
sympathy in the organic groups. Instinctive 
methods of the bee-hive and the ant-hill. Partly 
rationalized motives in the mamalia ; exten- 
sion of the motive as we rise in the scale of or- 
ganization ; extraordinary increase of it among 
men ; cause of this advance. Future develop- 
ment of the altruistic motive. Relation to 
religion; to the evil of self-consciousness. 



Natural place of the Christian religion as de- 
termined by the foregoing considerations. 

The Immortality of the Soul from the Point 
of View of Natural Science. Undue weight 
given to the opinions of scientific men con- 
cerning immortality. Brief account of the 
scientific view of this problem. Original pre- 
possession as to the definite nature of scientific 
knowledge ; advancing distrust in the rele- 
vancy of the ancient arguments against im- 
mortality. Old view as to the nature of matter 
now in doubt. Effects arising from the study 
of the phenomena of inheritance ; difficulties 
of the mechanical view in the light of these 
facts ; molecular nature of the bridge from 
generation to generation. Effect of natural 
science in decreasing interest in immortality. 
Judgment from the course of nature, in favor 
of a life beyond the body. Summary and 
Conclusion. 

Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., Southworth 
Lecturer on Conoregationaltsm. — English 
Congregationalism. 

The course consisted of six lectures. The 
first treated of Spiritual Life and Acdesiastical 
Polity^ and aimed to show that Christianity is 
a life, and that the church is the body which 
that life organizes for itself in the world. As 
life always adjusts itself to its environment, 
so the church adapts itself to its conditions, 
and it is different in one age and time from 
what it is in another. The perfect church is 
not yet in sight. It does not follow because 
one ecclesiastical system existed in the period 
of the Apostles that therefore that is the best 
for all the centuries. The church changes 
with the ages. Because we are loyal to one 
system we do not necessarily believe that that 
is the divine and infallible ecclesiastical order. 
We can best help the coming of the perfect 
church by being loyal to so much of truth as 
has been given to us. The English, and all 
Congregationalists, have put especial emphasis 
on the leadership of the Spirit ; the fact that 
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the church is composed only of regenerate 
persons, and therefore can never be under the 
authority of the state ; and that all the mem- 
bership of the church acting together can be 
trusted. 

The second lecture was on Church and State 
in Eng-land. The history of the Established 
Church was swiftly sketched, as well as its 
relation to the various Nonconformist denomi- 
nations. The question of disestablishment is a 
living one, and it forces itself into all tlie re- 
ligious life of the nation. Disestablishment is 
inevitable, and it will be the greatest blessing 
which can come to the Episcopalian Church in 
England. The Church of England is al)0utequal 
in numbers to the Nonconformist churches. 
Of dissenting bodies the Wesleyan is a little 
the largest, but the Congregational by far the 
most influential. Its members are numerous 
and well educated, and represent as fine a type 
of character and manhood as any people in the 
kingdom. They are most loyal Englishmen, 
and yet have no recognition by the state. Their 
ministers cannot even perform a wedding cere- 
mony without the presence of an oflScer ; but 
all clergymen of the church of England are 
oflBcers of the state. The questions of " endow- 
ments," the sale of livings, the origin and dis- 
tribution of patronage, and the excellences as 
well as defects of the Establishment, were con* 
side red at length. 

The third lecture was on The Evolution of 
Modern Congregationalism^ and traced the de- 
velopment of the church from its primitive 
simplicity to its corruption in the time of tlie 
Empire and under the great popes. Then the 
influence of the Reformation was sketched, and 
especially that of Calvin on England and Scot- 
land. The Revolution under Henry VIII. de- 
livered England from the rule of the pope, and 
put the English king in his place as the head 
of the church. The Puritan Revolution fol- 
lowed, and also the rise and fall of the Sepa- 
ratists, the pre-eminence of Cromwell, and the 
assertion of spiritual liberty, so that no tyrant 



has ever yet been able to overthrow it. The 
lecture closed with a sketch of the growth of 
Congregationalism in the new world, and of 
Independency in the old world. 

The fourth lecture was on Oongregaiianalism 
in England as it is To^y. ^^The Forward 
Movement" began with the Congregational 
Union of London. The work of the Union 
among the poor is under the noble leadership 
of Andrew Mearns, and also of the various 
missionary agencies in the metropolis. The 
mission work at home and abroad is conduc- 
ted by voluntary societies. The organiza- 
tion of English Congregationalism was then 
considered. It emphasizes independence : 
Councils are unknown; the church installs 
and ordains its own ministers, asking whom 
it will to help as individuals, but not as repre- 
sentatives of churches. The County Unions 
are much like our associations and conferences, 
the Union of England and Wales something 
like our National Council, but not constituted 
in the same way. The representation is direct 
from the churches, and includes individual 
members. It has vastly more influence than 
our Council, treats larger subjects in a larger 
way, and its chairman is something more than 
a man set to turn a crank, and grind out busi- 
ness. He gives two addresses each year, and 
is selected with a view to the delivery of those 
addresses. English Congregationalism has more 
esprit du corps than American. Both the 
strong and weak points of the system were 
impartially sketched. 

The fifth lecture, on The English Congrega- 
tional Pulpit J divided the history of the denom- 
ination into periods, and considered those who 
most truly represented those periods. The first 
great preacher was John Robinson, now better 
known by his essays than by his sermons. 
The preachers of the time of the Commonwealth 
were represented by John Owen and John 
Howe ; those of the eighteenth century by 
Isaac Watts and Phillip Doddridge; and the 
nineteentli century by some of the most splen- 
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did names in the annals of the pulpit of the 
world. Among those mentioned were John 
Angell James of Birmingham, James Parsons 
of York, B. S. McAU of Manchester, William 
Jaj of Bathy Thomas Raffles of Liverpool, Sam- 
uel Martin of Westminster Chapel, London, 
Thomas Binnej of the Weigh House Chapel, 
London, and J. Baldwin Brown of Brixton, 
London. Among more recent preachers spe- 
cial mention was made of Dr. Allon, Dr. Dale, 
J. Guinness Rogers, Joshua Harrison, Dr. Mac- 
kennal. Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Alexander 
Hannay, and several of the younger men. 

The final lecture, on Modern Movements in 
English Congregationalism^ was devoted to the 
revival of interest in Theological and Critical 
questions ; the great enthusiasm in Sociology ; 
the change of emphasis from independency to 
fellowship ; the movement to protect the min. 
istry from the intrusion of uneducated and 
unworthy men ; and especially to the trend of 
thought on theological questions. The English 
churches of all schools are no longer strict 
Calvinists ; they have changed to the Arminian 
theory of the atonement ; almost all accept 
either the theory of conditional immortality or 
of ultimate restoration ; but they put especial 
emphasis on the divinity of Christ, the doctrine 
of the cross, and are very distinctly distin- 
guished from the Unitarians. Tliey have no 
doctrinal tests for church membership, and no 
general creed, and yet the line distinguishing 
Congregationalists in England from all un- 
evangelical denominations is quite as distinct 
as here, and seldom crossed. All theological 
thought in England is affected by the pressure 
of poverty, vice, and crime. They are too 
busy there in saving men for this world to ask 
very much al>out the future : they have little 
time for speculation. The Congregational 
churches in England have accomplished great 
things, and they are facing the tasks awaiting 
their consecrated energy with enthusiasm and 
hope. They must, until the end comes, be 
leaders in the cause of disestablishment, and 



they must show the way toward the unity of 
the church. 

Tlie lectures closed with an appeal for 
more intimate intercourse between English and 
American Congregationalists, as one of the 
surest methods of binding in indissoluble bands 
the two great nations which should be one in 
mutual regard and love, as they are now one in 
language, one in history, and one in religion. 

Mr. Robert Archey Woods, B. A., Alumni 
Lecturer. — The Analysis of Social Condi- 
tions and Social Resources. 

[The course was prefaced by the reading of a paper 
on *' The Social Awakening in London," which appeared 
in Scribner's Magazine for April 1892.] 

The introduction of the scientific method 
into economics has turned the attention of 
economists definitely, and it is to be hoped 
finally away from mere speculation and towards 
a study of the positive facts of men's lives. 
The merely theoretical economics proved itself 
to be against human nature. It came to be 
realized that economics must square itself 
with the great unchanging laws of life; — must 
become ethical, in fact. It was a simple step 
to say that if economics was first of all for 
men, then it must get its data from men, taking 
them as they are. Thus the ethical movement 
in economics and the scientific movement in 
economics have come in together and remain 
closely related. 

This change in the method of economic study 
showed itself first in the re-examination of 
history. The difierent social forms have been 
traced down from antiquity, and new light 
thrown on social relationships and sanctions. 
It has been shown that no period in history 
can be at all adequately understood without a 
knowledge of the life of the masses of the 
people at the time in question. At present 
the analysis of contemporary social conditions 
is coming to be one of the most prominent of 
all lines of investigation. 

The best example of close and systematic 
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investigations of social conditions is found in 
tlie work of Mr. Charles Booth, in his ^^ Labor 
and Life of the People." It is noticeable that 
Mr. Booth's statistical study, both for himself 
and his helpers, is undertaken in a close and 
continuous knowledge of the people and the 
conditions under review. Mr. Booth lived for 
considerable periods in East London. The re- 
ports of school visitors and missionaries were 
used, who work for years in a single small 
district. It is thus shown that even statistical 
investigation among the poor must involve per- 
sonal acquaintanceship. 

Mr. Booth's classification on the basis of 
poverty is in itself a contribution. His eight 
classes are : 

A. The lowest class of occasional laborers, 
loafers and semi-criminals. 

B. Casual earnings, — the " very poor." 

C. Intermittent earnings, ) , j^ „ 

D. Small regular earnings, ] '^ 

E. Regular standard earnings, — above the 
line of poverty. 

P. Higher class labor. 

G. Lower middle class (small shop-keepers). 

H. Upper middle class, and all above. 

A, B, C, and D are all below the grade of 
working-class comfort. These classes consti- 
tute 30.7 per cent of the population of London. 

Roughly corresponding to these classes are 
the six sections made out on the basis of 
employment. These sections are (1) Occasional 
work, (2) Casual work, (3) Intermittent work, 
(4) Regular low pay, (5) Regular standard pay, 
(6) Highly paid. 

In the first and second lectures Mr. Booth's 
description of the classes and sections was 
followed. He makes the crux of the whole 
situation in Class B. These people, he says, 
are of little use to society positively, and by 
their competition they greatly hinder the classes 
above them. His plan would be to take them 
bodily out of society, establishing a new form 
of institution in which to receive them. Class 
A could then be harried out of existence. Glass 



C would have more work. Class D more pay, 
and both would be able to take part in the 
various organizations for selp-help carried on 
by classes E and P. 

The other turn which Mr. Booth has given 
to the analysis of social conditions in London, 
has been the classification of all the streets in 
the metropolis, and the preparation of colored 
maps to indicate the various grades of condi- 
tions. Through these maps, Mr. Booth has 
succeeded in presenting the whole of London as 
one great social body. The social problem of 
London now stands out in objective form. To 
have grasped the problem in thought is a good 
step toward grasping it in fact 

The third and fourth lectures of the course 
were given to a review of such work as has 
been done in America toward the study of 
social conditions. 

Some of the points of difference between 
American life and European life were noticed. 
A very large share of our national energy has 
thus far gone towards developing the material 
substratum of existence, though the different 
sections now represent the different stages of 
progress. There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in such a condition of things, the disad- 
vantages of an undeveloped civilization, the 
advantages of an uncrowded labor market and 
of a simple democratic society. But now the 
labor market is becoming crowded, and lower 
classes of people have come in, making the 
people of American birth an aristocracy in 
spite of themselves. As to city problems, ours 
are discovered just as they are beginning to be, 
while in Europe the same difficulties have ex- 
isted for centuries, and are only now brought 
prominently to light. 

The description of tenement-house life in 
New York, as given in Mr. Jacob Riis's " How 
the Other Half Lives," was analyzed, especially 
for the facts with regard to the different settle- 
ments of foreigners in the city, — the Italians, 
Chinese, Jews, Bohemians, and Negroes. The 
book ** Darkness and Daylight in New York," 
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by Mrs. Helen Campbell and others, was also 
taken up, though it is of little value for strict 
social analysis. The Irish and German ele- 
ments of the population do not receive separate 
treatment in either book. Tliis shows that 
they are beginning to be assimilated into the 
general community. 

The sermons of the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
included in the book " White Slaves," though 
they give only a general description of the 
situation, yet give useful information as to 
tlie sweating system, moral conditions of wage- 
earners, the tenement house problem, immi- 
gration, and pauperism. 

By the kindness of Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, 
State Labor Commissioner, an outline was 
given of the investigation which is now being 
made of the tenement houses of Boston. This 

will be undoubtedly the most thorough piece 
of social analysis yet done in this country. 
The report, which will be issued during the 
summer of the present year, will contain a 
number of colored maps, after the plan of 
Mr. Booth's. 

The problems of the manufacturing town and 
of the country town were briefly looked into. 
Dr. Adams's studies of the manufacturing 
town in the Andover Review, February, April, 
and June, 1886, were reviewed ; and for the 
country town the studies of Dr. Dike in the 
Andover Review, August 1884, January, June, 
and September, 1885. 

The fifth and sixth lectures had to do with 
the analysis of social resources. Here the 
effort was to lay out in order the various 
means for social improvement. The possi- 
bilities of the labor movement, both in the way 
of economic and educational development, were 
considered. It wa^ held that good results 
come out of the different forms of social dis- 
affection, especially out of constructive social- 
ism. Profit sharing and other signs of a bet- 
ter relation between capital and labor were 
noticed. 

For dealing with the criminal and pauper 



classes the different kinds of institution and 
organization were described, including the 
treatment of invalids and children. The meth- 
ods in use and proposed for sanitary reform 
in cities, for the housing of the people, and 
for rapid transit, were briefly described, and 
the further enlargement of municipal functions 
urged. 

Then the possibilities existing in cities and 
towns for civilizing and ennobling the people 
were pointed out, beginning with those which 
are already developed to a degree, and consid- 
ering what further ones might be developed. 

With social conditions analyzed, and actual 
and potential resources well understood, the 
idea of the city, the town, the village, as a 
social organism, living and growing, becomes 
easy. Our work, then, is to get education, 
work, art, music, recreation, social life, politi- 
cal, organization, while each still remains true 
to itself, infused with the spirit of Christianity. 



SYNOPSIS OF ESSAYS, 

BT MEMBERS OF THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

EssAT I. Mr. Edward Ernest Bradley. 
Jesus' Ministry iu Galilee. 

Introductory. 1. Motive for beginning the Mtnis- 
try in Jerusalem, — Passover was the birthday, Jera- 
salem the sanctuary of Judaism. Jesus began bis 
ministry when and where he would be most likely to 
gain a point of attachment with Jewish religious life, 
and place his mission in its right light as directed 
toward the entire nation. 

2. Motive for going to Galilee. — Alleged rivalry 
between Jesus and John the Baptist led Jesus to 
separate himself from John. Galilee called him. 
There was there greater freedom to work, less for- 
malism in religion, less opposition ; Jesus knew the 
people better, felt more confidence in being able to 
win them, was drawn to them because of early asso- 
ciations. 

I. The Evangelizing Labors. IL The Turning 
Point III. The Period of Retirement. 

I. The Evangelizing Labors. — Jesus journeyed 
northward through Samaria to Cana early in 
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December. There met the ceDturion from Caper- 
naum. Thence proceeded to the lake shore where 
he renewed the friendship with Peter and Andrew, 
James and John begun at the Jordan. At his au- 
thoritative invitation to become his disciples thej left 
their boats and went with him to Capernaum. On 
the following Sabbath Jesus taught in the synagogue. 
Reports of his opening ministry in Jerusalem se- 
cured favorable reception in Ca()ernaum. Record 
of opening sermon not preserved. Theme of early 
preaching, the near coming of the kingdom of God. 
Fully convinced of the importance for the coming of 
the kingdom of his own advent as Messiah, Jesus 
nevertheless emphasized less at first his part than 
theirs in bringing in the kingdom. He associated 
with his proclamation of the nearness of the time a 
call to repentance on the part of the people. Not 
fear of punishment as in the Baptist's preaching, 
but faith in this gracious act of God and gratitude 
for it was to be the incentive to their reformation of 
life. Such perhaps the content of Jesus' first syna- 
gogue sermon. Hearers were greatly impressed. 
Their astonishment heightened by cure of demoniac. 
Heals Peter's wife's mother. Crowds of sick throng 
Peter's house and are healed by Jesus. Such was a 
typical day. 

Sources furnish no data for sure chronological 
sequence of events during early Galilean ministry. 
This difficulty may not prevent us from seeking to 
know something of (1) the localities where Jesus 
went, (2) the general conditions under which he 
worked, (3) the methods he employed, (4) the 
general progress of the ministry, (5) the grounds of 
Pharisaic opposition, (6) the results of the labors. 

(1) Localities* With headquarters at Capernaum 
he made circuits in different directions into the coun- 
try, visiting oftenest the narrow yet fertile and 
populous plain of Gennesaret bordering the north- 
western shore of the lake; avoided larger towns; 
sought people in villages and country ; crowds fol- 
low from place to place. Favorite place of instruc- 
tion was the synagogue ; there he found the people 
voluntarily assembled and thus connected himself 
with the religious and social order of Jewish life ; 
but he taught elsewhere, open plain, mountain side, 
lake shore, in homes, by the way. 

(2) General conditions, (a) political, (b) social, 
(c) religious. 



(a) Political : nation restive under Roman rule ; 
its subject condition a contradiction to the religious 
consciousness; previous attempts to gain indepen- 
dence by arms under Gralilean leaders. Inferior 
social position of Jewish collectors of Roman reve- 
nues. 

{h) Social : Greek element preponderant in world 
culture of the day. Into this stream of Hellenistic 
culture Jewish people slowly and reluctantly yet 
irresistably drawn. Inroad of foreign modes of 
thought and life distressing to the Jews who sought 
to defend themselves by forbidding intercourse with 
the gentiles. This gave rise to intricate set of rules ; 
special opposition to gentile worship and insistence 
upon strict observance of laws of purification ; the 
latter significant for Jesus' ministry. 

(c) Religious : Pharisees and Sadducees the two 
most important factors in Jewish religious life ; repre- 
sented respectively strictly legal and aristocratic par- 
ties. Pharisees not political but religious party, yet 
completely ruled public life of the people; declared 
traditional law as binding as written. Sadducees 
descendants of priests ; inherited dignity and exclu- 
siveness of their office. High priests always Sad- 
ducees ; their superior social position and political 
importance induced spirit of worldliness. Under 
these influences religious life became externalized; 
the best Jew was he who best kept command- 
ments ; law usurped the throne of conscience. The 
expectation of a Messianic time, gradually narrowed 
to the expectation of a personal Messiah, had at the 
hands of the scribes become abstracted into a scholas- 
tic conception. The living hope had become a 
dogma. Jesus' conception was different. 

(3) Methods, First, his personality. He wanted 
people to know him. lie knew the power of his 
personality. He sought to bring this power to bear 
on others. Second, his preaching ; was first of all 
constructive, instead of attempting to correct the 
old he offered something new and positive and 
attached the people to it; proclaimed immediate 
coming of the kingdom ; preaching strongly positive, 
little negative; insists on repentance but lays em- 
phasis on doing righteousness. Style unique, vig- 
orous, sober, forceful. Next, his miracles ; rightly 
described when called means. He healed the body 
and mind that he might reach the soul. Healing 
miracles performed only in presence ol faith. Nature 
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miracles never performed without higher spiritual 
end in view. Jesus sought through these opera- 
tions in the natural realm to accomplish results 
that should further the ends of his spiritual kingdom. 
Another means, the formation of a small band of 
disciples closely bound to himself to whom he could 
impart his spirit and knowledge of God. 

(4) Progress of minittry. The ministry opened 
as described in Capernaum. Levi's call early, aJso 
feast in Simon's house. Sermon on the Mount 
early rather than late. Baptist's question and Jesus' 
answer in early or middle of the period. Near the 
middle the journey to the country of Gerasenes. 
Jairus' daughter raised, woman with issue of blood 
healed; toward the end the mission sermon and 
mission journey of the twelve. Twelve return 
before Passover. 

(5) Jewish oppotitian. Underlying cause the fail- 
ure of a dead traditionalism to comprehend the 
advent of a great new spiritual force. Order of 
development uncertain. Issues were chiefly Jesus' 
attitude toward the lower classes. Sabbath obser- 
vance, things dean and unclean, fasting, questions 
of law and casuistry, his claim to forgive sins. 

(6) BenUu. Gralileans had heard the news of the 
coming of the kingdouL They had seen the benefi- 
cent effects of its presence in many physically and 
morally renovated lives. The people were enthu- 
siastically favorable, the Pharisees ominously hos- 
tile. 

II. The Turning Point, — After the return of 
the twelve Jesus retires with them to the northeast 
shore of the lake. The gathering of eager crowds 
about him there affords unmistakable evidence of his 
popularity ; the head of the twelve was fast becom- 
ing the hero of the nation. Jesus perceives the 
semi-political character of the movement, seeks to 
show them the only way he can become their leader, 
instructs them in the things of the kingdom, en- 
forces his words by feeding the multitude ; the act 
was misunderstood; the people attempt to crown 
Jesus and inaugurate him the head of a temporal 
Messianic kingdom ; he withdraws from their midst ; 
on the following day meets same crowd on western 
shore ; again speaks to them of his spiritual king- 
dom, and proclaims himself its founder ; only those 
who receive him as such can become his true fol- 
lowers ; thus draws the line sharp and plain between 



true and false discipleship. It was a hard saying ; 
few could receive it ; many deserted. Jesus by an 
act of fidelity to himself and the work he came to 
do repelled the wavering yet half-favoring crowds 
he would gladly have received. Significance of the 
crisis shown not only in changed attitude of the 
multitudes, but also in the change in Jesus' method 
of working and in the content of his teaching. 
Some days later the attempt of the Pharisees, in 
their request for a sign, to discredit Jesus further 
with the people furnishes Jesus a text for a discourse 
to the disciples. The incident of the healing of the 
blind man at Bethsaida is significant as showing 
that Jesus sought privacy rather than publicity in 
his work of healing. Probably not long after the 
crisis ocurred the vbit to Nazareth and his sermon 
in the synagogue. 

III. Tlie Period of Retirement. — Motive of re- 
tirement. Changed conditions and aims of ministry 
rendered necessary quieter and more private life. 
Jesus desired more time for the instruction and train- 
ing of his disciples, perhaps for personal prepara- 
tion for the future. 

Ca/esarea Philippi, Crisis turned Jesus' gaze 
toward his death. With what he knew he must 
acquaint his disciples as the consciousness of his 
Messiahship had preceded in his own mind the 
knowledge of his death, so would he have it with his 
disciples. He sought to lead them to formulate their 
conception of him ; the words ^^ Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee," show Peter's confes- 
sion was not merely the retention of previously held 
knowledge, but was a revelation of new knowledge, 
— in that the slowly maturing thought of the dis- 
ciple now for the first time clearly defined itself to 
Peter himself. Peter spoke, God inspired the words. 
Jesus founds his church on Peter, not on his confes- 
sion of Jesus' Messiahship ; thus established within 
the nation a separate community. 

Jesu$^ Knowledge of his Death. His knowledge of 
the future at any point in his minbtry was limited 
always by the historical conditions of his ministry in 
the present He could become aware of his fate 
only as the march of events leading up to that issue 
made it certain. The culmination of the mistaken 
devotion of the people and their consequent deser- 
tion as it changed his method of finishing his work 
rendered more definite the nature of its end. He 
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referred to his death for the first time at Caesarea 
Philippi ; probably aonouuced here death, resarreo- 
tion and return, without giving details of manner 
and time. 

77ie Transfiffuraiion, Jesus with Peter, James, 
and John spent the night on a mountain alone. 
While Jesus prayed the disciples fell asleep and saw 
in a vision Jesus' face and person become radiantly 
bright. They saw Moses and Elijah talking with 
him. They heard God speak, not to these but to 
themselves. When Jesus finished praying he awoke 
the disciples and sanctioned their belief in the reality 
of what they had seen by bidding them tell the 
vision to no man. It was a communication from 
Grod to the disciples, intended to strengthen and 
enlighten their faith. 

After descending the mountain Jesus healed the 
epileptic boy. On the return journey to Capernaum 
occurred the discourse of Jesus with his disciples 
about precedence in the kingdom, and after his 
arrival the teaching about offences. After but a 
short stay in the city Jesus bade farewell to Galilee 
and turned his face toward Jerusalem and the cross. 

Essay II. Rev. Sidney Augustus Burnaby. 
The Christ of History and Christian Faith. 

The subject for discussion in this essay is not the 
history of Jesus nor of Christian faith, but the re- 
lationship which the one sustains to the other. This 
involves both the questions, How and Why ? of that 
relationship. The one is the question of Science, 
the other of Philosophy. First, the facts and the 
methods of ascertaining them ; and then the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. It is with the sec- 
ond of these principles we have chiefly to do at the 
present time. To look for the reasons, — if any 
exist, — for the dependence of Christian faith upon 
the Christ of history. 

The general question may be stated thus : Does 
Christian Faith rest upon the life of Jesus Christ, in- 
different to the account given of him in the Gospels ; 
or is the account, found there, of his life and teach- 
ings, a necessary condition for its existence in the 
lives of individuals and the world ? 

Both the point from which this subject is seen, 
and the nature of the light thrown upon it, will be 
largely affected by the value and the necessity ac- 
corded a revelation from God to men. A revelation 



may be made in written form, such as is claimed for 
the Bible ; it may be through the teachings of Provi- 
dence, in the events of history ; it may be through 
the moral natures, conscience and the finer feelings. 
These are different methods by which God com- 
municates with men. 

Is such a revelation necessary ? and if so, why ? 
Different answers will be given this question, accord- 
ing as different views are held concerning the doc- 
trine of salvation. To such as hold that salvation is 
through faith in Jesus Christ, through his life and 
through his death, it would seem to be necessary 
that Jesus, himself, became the revelation from Grod 
of this knowledge, that he actually lived the life that 
inspires such faith. 

In the discussion of this question the purpose is to 
adduce some considerations which bear more or less 
directly, upon it, and then, if convictions shall have 
been attained, to draw some conclusions from them. 

I. As to the Relation of Facts and Results. 

Results follow favoring conditions. All phenom- 
ena must have an adequate cause. From nothing 
nothing comes. That which is caused partakes of 
the nature of the cause. We may premise, then, 
that results which depend upon any fact cannot be 
secured except that fact existed. This brings all 
phenomena under the government of law. There is 
no accident, then, in the universe. There is a cause 
for every effect, and the cause must be adequate to 
the effect. The cause may be discovered from a 
sufficiently complete knowledge of their relationship. 
This holds true in the physical world. Action and 
reaction are equal. Ascertain what force is acting, 
and certainty may be had as to the effect of reaction. 
So it is in the realm of motives and purposes. 
Learn the nature of the motive^ and the results may 
be known. The converse of this is also true. The 
nature of results leads back to their causes with 
scientific accuracy. 

Must not this same law hold in the realm of human 
history ? This is seen in the maxims of the people. 
One is ^^ History repeats itself." The true historian 
searches for the causes of events, and his success as 
a hisrorian turns upon his finding that cause. In 
thb way history becomes complete. The event and 
the reason for it, are alike, known. 

There is in this world what is called ^ Christian 
Faith." It must be the result of some cause. It 
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does not bear the stamp of mj/i/u It must have a 
cause, then, which partakes of the nature and charac- 
ter of such Faith. Christian Faith is a product that 
cannot be traced to human society itself. Its nature 
calls for a cause different from that which merely 
human history can furnish. Its nature is in keeping 
with a supernatural origin. Knowledge is the basis 
of Faith. Where could knowledge, adequate for 
such a Faith, have been gained, except through the 
revelation which is made in the Life of Jesus Christ ? 

II. The Relation of Idea to Person. 

We may not consider the purely philosophical 
question of Idea, as a pure abstraction. It will be 
limited to the use to be made of it in the considera- 
tion of our subject. Can there exist the Idea 6t 
Christian Faith apart from the Christ of history ? 

(1) Could the writers of the Gospels have made 
out such a story except as there had been a real 
basis for it in fact ? 

(2) Could Christian Faith be perpetuated if the 
basis of that Faith had been a lie ? 

(3) If Jesus did not live among men, the inci- 
dents and principles of the Gospels are the product 
of pure imagination. 

The law of cause and effect aid in determining 
this. The human imagination in its workings is 
scientific. The products of this faculty, then, are con- 
secutive. Its products are affected by the past. If, 
then, the Gospels are the products of their imagina- 
tions, they must have had a connection with some 
past There must be &/act somewhere and of some 
nature. A Sermon on the Mount without a Jesus 
to preach it is an effect without a cause. So would 
be a " Paradise Lost " without a John Milton to 
write it, and so without a history for its basis. This 
can only be accomplished by an Infinite Power. 

(4) For an idea to become a i)0wer it must be 
championed by one or more persons. Only in this 
way can it be taken from the realm of pure abstrac- 
tion. Pure idealism finds no place in the teachings 
or in the life of Christian Faith. 

III. The Doctrine of the Essential Christ. 
What relation does this theory of Christian Faith 

and Christian salvation sustain to the Christ of his- 
tory. 

The two theories stated: First, a knowledge of 
the historic Christ is necessary to Christian salvation. 
Having known of him through history, then accept- 



ance or rejection of him is the sufficient test of dis- 
dpleship. Second, the disposition of the heart is 
the sufficient ground of salvation. Were the con- 
science so sensitive, as well as controlling, as to com- 
pel both will and reason to give allegiance to such a 
Master, upon knowing of him, then the condition 
of salvation exists. This doctrine rests upon the 
ubiquitou>«ne8s of Christ. Its scriptural basis is 1 
Cor. X. 4 ; ^* for they drank of a spiritual rook that 
followed them ; and that rock was Christ." 

L The issue involved between these theories and 
their bearing upon Christian Faith is between the 
fact and the necessity of such a fact, as Jesus Christ 
ever becoming a person of human history. 

(1) Is salvation possible without any historic 
Christ? 

(2) Is it possible without a knowledge of him ? 
Does Christian Faith depend upon the knowledge or 
existence of such an historic character ? First, it is 
not a question of when Jesus may come to this earth ? 
Those who live before his coming would be saved 
through faith which looked forward to his coming ; 
those who live after his coming, by the faith which 
looks back. It is the fact which becomes the ground 
of such faith. Second, if the question turn upon the 
necessity of such jk character of history, the reply 
must be, If there is no such history there can be no 
such faith. It is not Christian Faith. 

2. The doctrine of sin. 

(1) Christian Faith is necessary to save men 
from sinning. 

(2) It is only a dying Saviour who reveals the 
nature of sin. The power which Christian Faith 
has over sin, is, that it adheres in a Person, who is its 
source and inspiration. An idea or a principle that 
does not inhere in some person is not suflUcient to 
break the power of temptation. Neither is con- 
science. A belief in Jesus of Nazareth and the 
truth which is based upon that belief makes men 
free. The essential Christ does not meet the con- 
ditions. Apart from the historic Christ there is not 
leverage enough. 

IV. Was Jesus a Product of his Age ? 
1. He was not a product of the age in which he 
lived, nor was he moulded by his environments. 

For, he was unique : 

(a) In his person. 

(b) In the character of his teachings and doctrines. 
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(e) In the maDner of his development. His life 
was developed from within. 

^' The pearl of Christianity is a life hidden in Grod, 
a truth in Christ the Mediator, a power which con- 
sists neither in words and forms, nor in dogmas and 
outward acts, it cannot, therefore, he valued by 
the common standards of logic and ethics." — Ha- 
mann. 

The life of Jesus is always a source. He directs 
the currents of life, and is never directed by them. 
Jesus was always self-sufficient, and the faith which 
is its fruit partakes of the nature of the tree. 

2. The self-consciousness and religious-conscious- 
ness of Jesus were growths from his own personality. 
The cause of this growth lay within himself, while 
its conditions were in the life about him. In the 
main, the life about him was negative. Judiaism 
was not in its prime. Heathen religions were effete, 
and their adherents were reaching after something 
positive. Their need was supplied in the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus Christ. 

y. History reveals the System of God's Moral 
Government over the World. 

It is a unity. Each particular incident, then, is 
equally necessary to the completeness of the whole. 
There is also revealed a genaral plan in that govern- 
ment. This plan is above nature's laws, but it in- 
cludes them and uses them. Christian Faith is the 
product of that plan. The birth and life of Jesus 
upon this earth were necessary incidents in the un- 
folding of that plan. 

The Evidence of Christian Experience. The 
earthly life of Jesus is a part of Christian Faith. 
It has come to be a part of the Christian Conscious- 
ness of mankind. It cannot be eliminated, either 
from the life of the individual Christian, or the 
Christian community. It is a necessary link in the 
chain of the world's history, and were it wanting 
its unity would be incomplete. 

Essay III. William Sherman Hunt. Indirect 
Taxation and Poverty. 

The sources of poverty are many and oftentimes 
hidden. Taxation is one of these sources and is 
a legitimate theme for the philanthropist. The 
present article is limited to internal revenue taxes 
and tariff duties. These are the sources from 
which our federal government is supported and its 



cost ($850,000,000 annually) is equal to the cost of 
all the state and local governments taken together. 
It is by a careful study of these sources of revenae 
that we shall be able to see the relation of the tax 
which supports our federal government to the poor. 

Internal Bevenue, — We will first consider the 
internal revenue tax. 

1. Its primary object is revenue. It was not in- 
tended as a tax upon luxuries or a tax upon vice. It 
was laid upon certain commodities because they were 
known to be a sure source of revenue. Its only 
justification, then, is its necessity or equitable charac- 
ter as a tax. 

2. The amount of revenue raised from this source 
is about $145,000,000 annually. Liquors and to- 
baccos are the commodities from which the great 
body of this revenue is raised. Less than one mil- 
lion dollars is raised from all other commodities. 

3. Who pays this revenue tax ? The difficulty of 
determining who pays an indirect tax. All are 
agreed that the consumer pays this tax. Internal 
revenue is always laid upon such articles as permit 
the manufacturer to turn over the whole of the tax, 
together with interest on the same, to the consumer. 
This is possible because of the nature of the demand 
for certain articles. They have no substitutes and 
the burden of the tax does not appreciably diminish 
the quantity used. With most commodities a tax 
which advances the price diminishes the quantity 
consumed and the government fails of its revenue. 

4. Who are the consumers that pay this revenue 
tax ? The articles upon which the revenue is raised 
answers the question. Liquor and tobacco may be 
luxuries, but it would be difficult to put a tax upon 
commodities which would bear more heavily upon 
the poor. The rich use these commodities, but can 
not use them in quantities proportionate to their 
wealth. 

5. Fundamental canons of taxation which the in- 
ternal revenue tax violates. 

a. It is a tax upon necessitty rather than ability. 
A tax on consumption must always bear most heav- 
ily upon the poor since their necessities bear a high- 
er ratio to the necessities of the rich than do their 
abilities to the abilities of the rich. 

b. It takes more out of the hands of the consumer 
than it puts into the public treasury. 

c. It interferes with industrial life. It is a recog- 
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oixed fact that profits ou liquor and tobacco are out 
of all proportion to profits on other commodities. 
When the possible supply i& absolutely unlimited, 
how can profits continue to be so enormous ? The 
answer is found in the internal revenue and license 
tax which prohibit free and fair competition in these 
industries. The small dealer is crowded out. The 
tax has not discouraged the business but has built 
up monoplies. The government tax has become the 
life of the liquor traffic Take off the revenue tax 
and the regulations necessary to enforce that tax and 
you have done much to break up whiskey trusts and 
destroy the exorbitant profits of the business. There 
will be little advance in the temperance movement 
until this fact is recognized. 

d It is a source of political corruption. The 
monoplies which it fosters bribe city councils, legis- 
latures, congress. 

0. It tends to extravagance in government. Its 
indirect method of filling the treasury makes the 
government independent of the citizen, and in turn 
the citizen becomes careless and indifferent to the 
expenditures of the government. 

6. The poor man gains absolutely nothing from 
all this. He pays the major part of the internal rev- 
enue ; he pays the major part of the enormous profits 
which the revenue tax enables the manufacturer and 
dealer to make ; but he has no share in the monopo- 
lies built up, and does not come near enough to the 
well filled treasury to reimburse himself from it. 

Tariff' Duties or Customs. — We now turn to 
tariff duties. 

1. The primary aim of this tax is protection not 
revenue. The price of commodities is advanced by 
the tax. If this were not true the tax would not 
protect. The object of our present tariff is not to 
build up new industries, but to protect and enrich old 
ones. A glance at the tariff schedule makes this 
evident. The infant industry period is passed. 

2. The amount of revenue received from this 
source annually is something over $200,000,000. 
We now wish to ask concerning the revenue raised 
from tariff duties, the same questions which we 
asked concerning the millions raised from internal 
revenue. 

1. Who pays the tariff tax? 
(1) The consumer must pay the difference between 
a free trade and a protective tariff market. The 



average tariff on our imports is 45 per cent. The 
difference between a free trade and protective tariff 
market may be much less than the tariff, equal to 
the tariff, or more than the tariff; but, (except as 
other influences temporarily affect it) it must be 
something. The tariff affects not only imported 
goods but home products. There can be but one price 
for the same class of goods in the same market. It 
is the extra per cent paid by the consumer for home 
products, which per cent does not reach the public 
treasury, that wins for the tariff its manufacturing 
friends. 

(2) Who are the consumers that are paying this 
extra per cent on both home and foreign products ? 
This question can be answered only in view of the 
commodities from which our customs come. 

a. A statement of the articles from which the 
body of our tariff revenue is raised. 

b. All these commodities are used by the poor, 
many of them by the submerged tenth. 

c. The people are the consumers and four-fifths 
of the people are also the laborers. It is absurd, 
then, to talk of taxing the consumer and letting the 
laborer go free. 

d. An equitable tariff tax is an impossibility. 

2. How are the consumers, the tax bearers, bene- 
fited by the tariff? We ask this question not con- 
cerning the few engaged in special industries, but 
concerning all. We have seen the man of moderate 
means, the laborer, and the dependent poor, all pay- 
ing augmented prices for the necessities of life. How 
are they compensated ? 

(1) Does that part of this augmented price which 
does not reach the public treasury reach the opera- 
tives in protected industry ? A problem introduced 
to illustrate the working of the tariff system. The 
American manufacturer claims that he wants pro- 
tection for the sake of the operative. Sincerity of 
the claim tested by the growth of protected indust- 
ries, their past and present wealth, and the past and 
present condition of the operative. Mr. Gunton's 
statement as to the comparative increase in wealth 
in the cotton industry in England and America show 
conclusively that money has poured into the hands 
of the American manufacturer, while the present 
condition of the operative shows that money is not 
being poured into their hands. The necessary con- 
clusion is that but an infinitesimal fraction of the 
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tax which the consumer has so generously paid has 
reached the protected operative. 

(2) Has the tariff tax had a tendency to advance 
wages? To answer this question in the affirmative 
it must be shown thnt wages have increased more 
rapidly in countries where the protective system ex- 
ists than in those whose markets are open to the 
commerce of the world. Wages have advanced with 
the increased productiveness of labor throughout the 
civilized world. Though the United States is un- 
doubtedly the country in which a given amount of 
labor will produce the most wealth, the advance of 
wages in Europe has been more than equal to the ad- 
vance in the United States. According to the cen- 
sus, wages in the United States have increased 39.9 
per cent between 1850 and 1880, while it is claimed 
that during about the same period (1853-1884) wages 
in France increased 66 per cent Mr. Giffen, Pres- 
ident of the British Statistical Society, gives it as 
his judgment that real wages in England have in- 
creased nearly or quite 100 per cent in the last fifty 
years. Productiveness ultimately governs wages. 
American labor receives not a larger percentage of 
products, but produces wonderfully. 

(3) The relation of the tariff to the laborer sug- 
gests one more question : Is it not better to pay out 
the wages necessary to manufacture two hundred 
million dollars worth of goods, more or less, to 
American labor than to European labor? This is 
not a question between idleness and employment, it 
is a question as to the productiveness of labor. 
Every man ought to labor where he can produce 
most. It is impossible to combine high wages and 
low productive power. These are seen and unseen 
elements in the tariff* problem. We see money 
invested and labor employed in protected industry. 
We see mills stopped and labor out of employ- 
ment. We do not see that capital cannot be idle 
and that wherever invested it calls for labor. 
We do not see that tariff keeps operatives at com- 
paratively unproductive labor both at home and 
abroad, and that it does what it can to destroy the 
advantages of exchange. We do not see that to buy 
a million dollars worth of foreign goods means to 
sell a million dollars worth of American goods. 

We have spoken thus fully of tariff because it en* 
ters into the industrial life of a country far more than 
any other tax. The tariff, simply as a means of reve- 



nue, when tried by the recognized principles of tax- 
ation finds little support 

Caneluiion. — We wish to emphasize the relation 
of indirect taxes to poverty. They place the har- 
dens of government upon the man of moderate means 
and the destitute. They are a tax upon consamp- 
tion and can not be made to bear equitably upon all 
classes. They destroy free and fair competition at 
home as well as with foreign countries. They make 
a life and death difference in the struggle of many 
an honest and diligent man and woman. Prof. Shaler 
of Harvard estimates that the tariff alone costs a 
family of five living economically in Massachusetts 
fifty dollars annually. A small fraction of this 
amount placed upon the wrong side of the account 
takes a man out of the self-respecting and independ- 
ent class and puts him into the dependent, hopeless 
class. Taxation is, then, a most vital question to 
the philanthropist and his people. The true welfare 
of the state rests upon it So flagrant a violation 
of the recognized principles of taxation as wefind 
in our internal revenue and tariff laws means, 
sooner or later, destructive inequality. 

EssAT IV. Edward Lester Marsh. The Mira- 
cles of Jesus, Historically and Exegetically con- 
sidered. 

No one can be indifferent to the miraculous element 
in the life of Christ. It commands attention and 
demands explanation because of its inseparable con- 
nection with his life and teachings. Its study is im- 
portant also because it is now seldom viewed as a 
proof of Jesus' Messiahship ; consequently, it is im- 
portant to discover what its true relation to him is. 
We wish to view it as a gateway of approach to 
Christ and not a wall cutting off approach. This 
paper, then, presents the results of a study of the 
miracles which has given them new meaning and 
made them valuable helps to religious faith. 

I. 77ie Place of the Miracles in the HxMtory of 
Jems. 

Our first attempt will be to indicate how impor- 
tant a place the miracles occupy in the life of Jesns. 
The first, the changing water into wine, coming be- 
fore the active ministry began, had little influence. 
Following it is a period of eight months duration 
the character of which can not be determined exact- 
ly. Judged by the Galilean period which followed. 
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it must have been n time of activity during which 
Jesus' reputation as a miracle worker became estab- 
lished. This view is confirmed by the second of 
Jesns* reconled miracles, for, when he returned to 
Cana, a nobleman from Capernaum came asking him 
to cure his sick son. The strong faith which accom- 
pauie<l the application is conclusive proof of our |x>si- 
tion. 

The first half of the Galilean ministry was remem- 
bered for three notable days. The first was a Sab- 
bath at Capernaum. In the morning, Jesus cast out 
a demon ; in the afternoon, he raised Peter's mother- 
in-law ; at sunset, he healed large numbers who had 
gathered at Peter's doorway* A second day was 
that when Jairus' daughter was raised from the dead« 
and the woman with the issue was healed. A third 
was that when, at the close of the parable speech, 
he stilled the tempest on the Lake, and at the land- 
ing cast, out the demon from the maniac of Gadara. 
The eiTect of these days was cumulative. The peo- 
ple were first interested, then astonished, and finally 
half convinced. During these early days the mira- 
cles had a most important influence. 

Miracles were influential also in developing the 
hostility to Jesus. The opposing party in Galilee 
were the Pharisees. Jesus incurred their hatred in 
part by healing on the Sabbath, and in part by 
claiming divine powers for himself. They charged 
him with blasphemy, with Sabbath breaking, and 
with demonical possession, and once they plotted 
with the Herodians to kill him. lie refuted their 
charges, but only with injury to himself. 

The feeding of the five thousand is the turning- 
point in Jesus' life. It brought the Galilean minis- 
try to a crisis. It resuUc<l in an attempt to make 
Jesus king, and on his refusal, in a large desertion of 
him. Its effect is seen principally in Jesus' desire 
for obscurity, in his less expectant manner, and his 
greater certain ity of death. This is the most im- 
portant miracle. 

The Galilean ministry was followed by a period 
of retirement. It is characterized principally by the 
teaching of Jesus and not by his miracles. Yet 
two are important for the words connected with 
them, e.g. the cure of the Syrophoenician woman's 
daughter and that of the epileptic boy. 

This period in turn was succeeded by the second 
Jndean ministry. The centre of Jesus' activity was 



Jerusalem. This period was characterized by fierce 
opposition and a growing determination to kill him. 
All the miracles of this period were important in de- 
ciding the end ; e.g. the cure of the man born blind, 
the raising of Lazarus, and the o|>ening of Bar- 
timaeus* eyes. 

Thus can be seen how im{K)rtant miracles were in 
determining all the movements and crises in Jesus' 
life. Miracles drew popular favor to him Mira- 
cles developed the hostility against him. A miracle 
occasioned the crisis in Galilee. Miracles hastened 
his end. Miracles also called forth many of his 
most important teachings. 

Take the miracles from the life and nearly all we 
prize is gone. No stable ground for faith remains 
because the removal of the miracles necessarily takes 
away the quarter part of Jesus' deeds and words. 

II. The Argument from Historical Criticism. 

Formerly, belief in miracles rested on testimony, 
for there are eleven of them, representative in char- 
acter, related by three witnesses. Hume questioned 
this argument ; historical criticism has destroyed it. 
It teaches that there is seldom more than one wit- 
ness to a miracle. Its theory is that the Synoptic 
gospels are interdependent, that Mark is the oldest 
and has been used by both Matthew and Luke. Con- 
sequently, when Maak narrates a miracle, e.g. the 
stilling of the tempest, Matthew and Luke usually 
appropriate it, and thus the number of witnesses is 
reduced to one. 

But historical criticism furnishes us a stronger ar- 
gument for faith in miracles. The oldest known 
Christian document was Matthew's Logia. It was 
a collection of our Lord*s sayings. The facts of our 
Synoptic gospels are best explained if this writing 
entered into their composition. Critics generally 
agree that Mark did not use it, but that the writers 
of Matthew and liuke did. Its contents can be re- 
stored. Weiss teaches that narrative matter entered 
into it. Wendt and many others think not Yet 
Wendt includes six discourses refemng to miracles, 
e.g. Jesus' reply to John Baptist's question and 
others. This is sufficient to prove that miracle nar- 
ratives were in the earliest tradition. But Weiss is 
nearer the truth than Wendt, and we can claim still 
more for the miracles from the Logia. 

If now the Logia and Mark were written in the 
years 67 and 70 a.d., miracles formed an important 
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part of Christian tradition within thirty-five years of 
Jesus* death. This conclusion is fatal to the mythi- 
cal explanation. Myths are a natural development 
after a longer time, e.g. the myths of the later Cath- 
olic Church. Men's contemporaries seldom exalt 
them. Our conclusion is strengthened when we take 
into consideration the character of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. The character of Jesus affords no occasion 
for such a tendency, and that of his disciples contro- 
verts the possibility of fabrication or deceit. 

III. An Exegetical Study of the Miracles. The 
Healing Miracles, 

We undertake now a study of the miracles them- 
selves, taking up the leading miracles first. Their 
main characteristics only will be presented. Our 
starting-point must be the spirit and aim of Jesus. 
His spirit is always that of ^* fellow feeling for suffer- 
ing, gentleness towards opponents, and humility in 
shunning display. " Viewed in the light of this 
spirit, the healing miracles are seen to be the *'forth 
flowing " of that love. 

Jesus' spirit determined his aim. It was always 
religious. Miracles are symbols of spiritual good. 
This is proved by many of his words, e.g. those to 
the paralytic, and those to the man born blind. 

The one condition was faith in the recipient. There 
is a plain indication of faith in all but four cases. 
Sometimes faith was personal, at others vicarious, 
often intelligent and then suspicious, once importu- 
nate and again weak. Lack of faith prevented Je- 
sus' working miracles, e.g. his visit to Nazareth. 

In healing, Jesus frequently touched his patients. 
This was done to strengthen faith. This custom 
may explain the idea that a healing power resided 
in Jesus' body, e.g. case of woman with an issue of 
blood. Weight of evidence against this idea, Jesus 
healed involuntarily. Narrative incomplete in case 
of woman with the issue. Jesus conformed to legal 
requirements whenever possible, e.g. the Samaritan 
leper. This action indicates no thought in Jesus of 
attempting his work as a legal teacher. It is con- 
sistent with his freedom. 

Two most important classes of miracles, the cast- 
ing out of demons and the raising the dead. Ques- 
tion of demoniacal possession difficult. Metaphysi- 
cal, moral, and exegetical grounds against possession, 
descriptions in gospels denote insanity. These were 
cases of insanity due to voluntary or inherited sin. 



Exegetical reasons against this view : (1) Jesus shar- 
ing in the belief of the people, and (2) the demo- 
niac's recognition of him. 

Much doubt has existed as to the reality of the 
raising of the dead, occasioned by Jesus' remarks 
in the case of Jairus' daughter. Exegetical grounds 
in favor and against this doubt. Jesus' attitude and 
words explained as attempts to strengthen Juims* 
faith, since this is the first case of its kind. 

I v. An JSxegetical Study of the Miracles. Uie 
Nature Miracles. 

Nature miracles like the healing must be in fall 
accord with the spirit of Jesus. No " show " mira- 
cle among Jesus' works. He ever disclaimed any 
self-glorification in his deeds. 

Nature miracles must also conserve a worthy end. 
There must be a religious motive for each. 

Nature miracles are greater than healing. One 
only had any considerable influence in his life, e.g. 
the feeding of ^ye thousand. The power used is not 
different nor greater in either class. 

Nature miracles are perplexing, because of the 
difliculty in believing that Jesus worked those as- 
cribed to him, not because it was impossible for him 
to perform such deeds. 

Changing Water into Wine. Weiss' explanation 
to be rejected. Account is not the result of reflec- 
tion. Motive seems to be to strengthen the disciples' 
faith. This seems hardly suflicient. 

Stilling the Tempest. A real miracle. Weiss' 
idea of Jesus' rebuke impossible. Motive, the pres- 
ervation of the disciples for the interests of the king- 
dom. Motive worthy and sufficient. 

Feeding of Five Ihotisand. The two accounts 
are duplicates, a miracle of creation, not of provi- 
dence. The motive is to sift the people. This b 
sufficient and satisfactory. 

Walking on the Sea. Narrative unsatisfactory. 
Motive not indicated. Much to favor Weiss' expla- 
nation. 

Stater in the Fish's Mouth. The manner of ob- 
taining the money difficult to reconcile with Jesus' 
dignified attitude and words. Naturalistic explana- 
tion seems reasonable. 

Withering the Fig Tree. Narrative probably in- 
complete. Jesus' attitude and motive as indicated 
seem unworthy and almost inconceivable with his 
noble words. The theory that this narrative is 
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Luke's parable projected back into history to be re- 
jected. 

MiraetdouM Draught of Fish. Accounts in Luke 
and John duplicates. Reasons for this view. Motive 
is to strengthen the disciples' faith. Motive wor- 
thy. 

V. Jesus' Power of Working Miracles. — Faith. 
We are now to consider whether Jesus possessed 

any miraculous power of his own. Keim's theory 
examined and rejected. Weiss' objectionable : (1) be- 
cause it teaches plainly that Jesus worked no mira- 
cle by his own power ; (2) because Jesus' action is 
grotesque ; (3) because the faith of Jesus is really 
recklessness. 

Weiss is correct in teaching that Jesus wrought mira- 
cles by the power of faith. This is indicated by some 
of his works, e.g. those after the cure of the epileptic 
boy, and those after the withering of the fig tree. 
Faith the bond uniting God and man. In Jesus it was 
strong in proportion to his character. God's Spirit 
dwelt perfectly in him and worked through him, so 
that his works are evidences of God*s power in him. 

Yet Jesus co-operated with God in every deed. 
God working through him and he working by his 
own power are complementary not exclusive thoughts. 
Faith in him is more than a pledge of God's will- 
ingness to do for him whatever he wished. It is the 
ground for bestowing upon him divine power to use 
as he himself willed. 

VI. Miracles Proofs or Manifestations of Hevela- 
tion. 

We next ask, what is the relation of miracles to- 

revelation ? Importance of the question. Argu 

ment for the view of them as proofs. Message to 

John the Baptist viewe<l as an appeal to miracles as 

proofs. 

Objections to this view : (1) Miracles are not nec- 
essarily evidences of divine personality, e.g. Moses 
and Elislia worked miracles ; (2) Jesus' spirit is op- 
posed to this conception. The message to John the 
Baptist is not an appeal to miracles as evidence, 
but as manifestations of Jesus' Messianic spirit ; (3) 
Thus considered, miracles are detachable from reve- 
lation, so that revelation is complete without them. 

The satisfactory view of the relation of miracles 

to revelation is to regard them as parts of it. This 
view coincides with the frequent association in the 
gospels of preaching and miracles, e.g. the commis- 



sion of the twelve, Jesus' quotation from Isaiah at 
Nazareth, the message to John the Baptist. Preach* 
ing and miracles are both parts of the revelation in 
Jesus. Thus, miracles have a secure position and 
are indispensable. This view supported by such 
writers as Bruce, Wescott, and Meyer. Jesus' 
preaching, his work among all classes, and his mira- 
cles, all proclaim him to be the Saviour of the 
world. Thus miracles become helps to religious 
faith. Their naturalness in Christ is emphasized. 

Conclusion. The Mirade of the Incarnation. 

Jesus was human, yet sinless. He was human in 
being tempted, superhuman in preserving his purity 
from sin. His temptations were real and frequent. 
They grew out of his Messianic work. Evidences 
of their power. Jesus' faithfulness is overcoming. 

But Jesus' character was more than purity. It 
was love, self-sacrifice. We adore him not only for 
his purity, but for his love. In these two lay his di- 
vinity. 

Such a character is supernatural. No humau 
parentage could have produced it, not even the long 
and noble moral training of the Jewish nation as ex- 
amplified in Mary, the mother of our Lord. 

This conclusion involves the miracle of the incar- 
nation, this in turn the possibility of other miracles, 
for objections to the miraculous must be valid in all 
spheres. Such a supernatural character must have 
manifested itself in supernatural ways. Miracles, 
then, illuminate the character of Jesus, and are 
illuminated by it. 

Essay V. Mr. Frank Wilbur Merrick. A 
Study in Heredity and Pauperism. 

In any extended examination of presentday social 
conditions, the subject, of pauperism cannot be 
ignored. Like other phases of " the social question," 
it must be considered by the state, the church, the 
community, and the individual. In the following 
pages no rigid theory will be proposed and defended, 
but a study will be followed to illustrate the extent 
of the law of heredity in its operation ; to show how 
much of a factor it is in dealing with pauperism ; to 
discover what place should be assigned it in con- 
nection with other causes of this degraded social 
condition ; and to make some reference to the 
various remedies suggested for its cure. 

Care should be taken not to confound the pauper 
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with the poor, aud so the radical distinction between 
pauperism and povertj must be maintained. The 
former term is correctly applied to voluntary want ; 
the latter to a state in which one may inevitably find 
himself, — an involuntary condition. The pauper 
is usually deficient in intelligence, and lacks self- 
control and self-respect ; whereas, the poor man in 
all these regards may be more than usually strong. 
These two classes are separated by much of the 
difference between the brute and the man. 

Heredity, in this essay, is simply a tendency which 
one has received from the physical, intellectual, and 
moral life of his ancestry. A familiar definition is 
given in the words, " Every organism produces after 
its kind.'' The existence of this law in the sense 
defined is here assumed, but support for it is found 
in facts hitherto unexplained satisfactorily oii any 
other basis. In illustration of this principle the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the great races of man- 
kind may be cited, e.g. the Caucasian, the Mongolian, 
and the African. Each race stands for a form of 
life quite distinct from every other type. National 
traits illustrate the same principle. The apparent 
peculiarities of the French, the Germans, and the 
English are so pronounced that these nationalities 
are easily distinguishable aside from their speech. 
Families like the Bachs and Rothschilds, noted 
respectively in music and finance, through many 
generations, illustrate the significance of heredity. 
If this law holds in races, nations, and especially in 
families, it must be potent in the career of the indi- 
vidual. From this standpoint its influence in several 
particulars may be examined. 

Physical Disease, lu actual transniissibility has 
been disputed, but absoLite denial of it is too arbi- 
trary to carry conviction ro those who see that the 
facts still remain unexplained. If the point in dis- 
pute were granted, the question as to the transmis- 
sion of the tendency toward diseases would still be 
untouched. Whatever theorists may hold, the alms- 
house physician knows that there are forms of 
malignant disease which are quite generally found 
among the pauper patients he treats, and these he 
does not hesitate to style transmissible. Though it 
be regarded an hypothesis only, physicians, as a pro- 
fession, are guided by it in their practice. 

Mental Traits, A strong intellectual life, and the 
tendency of that life in a particular direction, are, 



in some degree, matters of inheritance. The Bachs 
have been alluded to as a family distinguished for 
musical ability, but none of them had the command- 
ing genius of Sebastian Bach. Our law cannot 
account for the genius, but it suggests an explanation 
of the family aptitude. I^Ioreover, it would not be 
impossible to show that a predisposition to some 
form of bad temper, or to indolence, is often largely 
a part of one's inheritance. The public-school 
teacher can furnish illustrations of this principle 
which are quite as conclusive as those offered by the 
physican. 

Moral Dispositions, Dishonesty, vulgarity, im- 
morality, thievery, and pugilism are evils which 
have blotted the record of some families for genera- 
tions. The general statement of this law previously 
given should not be restricted to the physical life. 
Such restriction is unreasonable, for the character 
of one's life does not wholly depend upon his 
physical inheritance. Whatever a human organism 
is or may become depends quite as much upon intel- 
lectual and moral qualities as upon physical forces. 

How much of a factor heredity is may be further 
indicated should our examination of the subject 
include a brief reference to some of its so-called 
types. When a child resembles one or the other 
or both of its parents, an illustration of immediate 
heredity is afforded. The type usually called atavism 
or reversional heredity is seen when the character- 
istics of a descendant have leaped back over one or 
more generations. The records of the insane, the 
licentious, and the drunken are full of interesting 
illustrations of atavism. When influences either 
good or bad have so affected the prospective mother 
that they appear strongly in the life of the child we 
have an instance of pre-natal heredity. The condi- 
tions of life previous to birth are such as to suggest 
the strongest probability of the existence of such 
influences. It is asserted that human capacity, both 
physical and moral *' is limited and determined by 
heredity." The reason assigned is that such capacity 
is probably fixed during the period of ante-uatal 
organization. (*' The Jukes," p. 65.) The type 
known as initial heredity turns upon the mood of 
the parents when they become such. By reason of 
a temporary halt in an abnormal physical or psy- 
chical condition, it is possible to start an entirely 
new set of influences among descendants. Weis- 
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mann, the chief opponeut of the doctriDe of heredity, 
greatly invalidates his argument hy his evident 
prejudice against the theory, and by his attempt to 
attach a meaning to the term which it cannot always 
bear. (See pages 80, 81, 89 of "Essays upon 
Heredity,' translated by Poulton, Schonland, and 
Shipley.) From considerations thus far presented, 
the following propositions seem fairly substantiated : 

1. The general law of heredity is supported by a 
mass of facts, at present without sufficient explana- 
tion on any other basis. 

2. The law operates to perpetuate good traits, and 
when bad ones are not re-enforce<l, works toward 
their extermination. 

3. Heredity and evolution stand or fall together. 

4. The law of heredity is within the control of 
intelligent moral beings. 

Before we seek the connection between heredity 
and pauperism, it will be necessary to show that 
social conditions alone are not wholly responsible for 
pauperism, and to cjuivass the chief causes of this 
evil. Radical socialism points to the uncivilized 
races and affirms that among them no pauperism and 
no poverty aie found, and assigns the absence of 
the artificial and unjust distinctions of civilized society 
as the cause. This conclusion is perfectly gratuitous 
and wholly unsupported. Between the degratled 
uniformity and crude comnmnismof savagery and the 
glaring inequalities of civilization with, its possible 
remedies for such inequality, decision need not be 
deferred. As long as the present differences in 
regard to intellectual ability, productive industry, 
increasing skill, and moral attainment continue, so 
long will some kind of inequality be seen and felt. 
Communistic settlements have made no worthy and 
permanent advance toward the abolition of poverty 
and pauperism. These minature trials of commun- 
ism have not succeeded so fully as to warrant the 
more extensive adoption of their methods. Dissatis- 
faction has been felt and expressed, and withdrawals 
have not been infrequent. j 

In any classification of the causes of' pauperism 
some place would be given to the following : 

Historical. Before the Christian Era, the classi- 
cal world considered labor degrading, and by relegat- 
ing it entirely to slaves made it odious in the sight 
of every class. In the Mediaeval church a misinter- 
pretation of such cases as those of Elijah and John 



the Baptist led to the canonization of poverty. The 
unwise measures of poor-relief which were adopted 
in England in the sixteenth century may be regarded 
as another historical factor. 

Economic. The competitive conditions of present- 
day itidustrialism are severe demands which should 
be modified. By the present system the greatest 
advantage over the weak is given to the strong, 
since the latter are able to control the means of sub- 
sistence. Land-tenure atid other supposed causes 
will readily suggest themselves. 

Social, Here are classed such influences as the 
tenement-house system in the overcrowded parts 
of a city, and indiscriminate almsgiving. To pro- 
duce industrious, moral, law-abiding citizens from a 
wretched tenement, with its vile environment, re- 
quires little less than a social miracle. The harm 
done by unwise charity is underestin.ated. Some- 
times it is official, and serves as a political corruption 
fund, and at other times it is sentimental, 1 ut in both 
cases the result is induced pauperism. 

Personal. Inheritance, habit, and environiient are 
all involved in tliis phase of our investigation. There 
is scarcely an analysis of pauperism and its causes, 
worthy the name, which does not deal primarily with 
the family and the individual. This does not mean 
that our social and industrial conditions are right 
and satisfactory, but it does mean that a man's 
health, temperament, and character, which in some 
degree are the product of his inheritance and environ- 
ment, are controlling factors in his life conditions. 
This is the doctrine of Dugdale's **The Jukes," 
and of McCulloch's " The Tribe of Ishmael." If I 
interpret it aright the same may be said of Charles 
Booth's " Labor and Life of the People." 

What the relation is between heredity and pauper- 
ism is quite clear when the personal factor receives 
its due emphasis. In the " social studies " referred 
to, that emphasis, is given. The law of heredity as 
here defined and illustrated, these investigatory ^PP^J 
to pauperism, — the real character of which is then 
apparent. In h^ invaluable social analysis Mr. 
Booth divides the population of East London into 
four classes ; " The Very Poor," « The Poor," "The 
Comfortable," and "The Well-to-do." Each of 
these he subdivides into two classes. Reference is 
made to these eight divisions as A, B, C, etc. 
Writing of B our author says : " It is much to be 
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desired and to be hoped that this class may become 
less hereditary in its character. There appears to 
be DO doubt that it is now hereditary to a very con- 
siderable extent. The children are the street Arabs, 
and are to be found separated from the parents in in- 
dustrial schools, and in such homes as Dr. Barnardo's 
(Vol. I. p. 38.) '* According to tliis witness the 
wretched state of these people is an inheritance. 
Mr. Dugdale asserts that pauperism is an indication 
of some form of weakness, e.g., disease; that it 
is hereditary and tends toward extinction ('^ The 
Juke8,"pp. 37, 38). 

In a previous section it was said that the influence 
of the law of heredity could not be restricted to 
physical features. An examination of pauper records 
confirms this view. Dr. Hehrends says : *' Careful 
scrutiny shows that the ranks of pauperism are re- 
cruited from those classes in whom the basic qualities 
of manhood are insufficiently developed to cope with 
organized and legalized forms of social demoraliza- 
tion.** Personal conversation with poor-house paupers 
leads me to accept this opinion. Not only are they 
broken down or diseased physically, but they are 
painfully deficient in mental and spiritual perceptions. 
Pride, ambition, independence, and respectability, to 
say nothing of other traits more exclusively moral, 
are rudely destroyed. In this destructive work the 
victim and his ancestry have been participants. If 
he become a father, what hope is there that the 
life of his children will not be fouled by his own 
diseased and depraved being? What expectation 
can there be that he will not provide an environ- 
ment for his growing family in perfect accord with 
his personal habits and preferences? Among the 
pauper and other low classes, home life has been 
destroyed or exists only as a nest of iniquity. 
Under such circumstances vice and intemperance 
come as weakening influences into a life which 
finally loses its power of endurance through the 
on-coming of loathsome disease and depraved appe- 
tite. Investigation shows that vice plays a greater 
part than intemperance as a cause of pauperism. In 
fact, intemperance cannot be styled a cause of 
pauperism, for alcoholism indicates a previously 
existing weakness, of which the accompanying in- 
temperance is merely an evidence of its existence ; 
but it cannot be denied that the alcohol habit aggra- 
vates the weakness. 



The sociological drug-store contains various spe- 
cifics for the disease of pauperism, in which remedies 
there may be some virtue. The '* infallible cure," 
however, has not yet been discovered. The remedy 
of the theorist who claims that individual ownership 
of the land is the cause of poverty, and its frequeot 
resultant, — pauperism, — has its oorrective in the 
remedy of that theorist who asserts that some plan 
must be devised whereby every poor man may 
become a land-owner. More systematic measures 
of poor-relief, compulsory education, better legisla- 
tion for the protection of the industrial classes are 
all useful and therefore needful means of improve- 
ment; but these agencies must be supplemented 
by others before anything like true reform is at- 
tained. The stream of pauperism will never be 
dried so long as no attention is paid to physical 
vitality, personal habit, and disposition. It is most 
important that the personal practices formed should 
be such as will conserve the present and future well- 
being of the individual and his descendants. Habits 
of industry, together with a good degree of physical 
and moral health, are indispensable in correcting the 
pauper tendency. No remedy such as the alms- 
house is adequate to the treatment of this evil, for 
the almshouse cannot eradicate the pauper tempera- 
ment and sentiment, while such an institution may 
confirm a life in these directions. With adult 
pau{>ers, little, if any, advantage can be gained from 
institutional life. The children of such parentage, 
if placed in the proper institutions, are often re- 
turned to the community useful citizens; but if 
placed in the wrong circumstances their hereditary 
tendencies quite invariably lead them in the direction 
of their parents. The influence of an evil heredity 
is difficult to master, but the power of a healthful 
environment is often superior to it. 

We have seen that tendencies to physical maladies, 
mental traits, and moral dispositions are largely de- 
pendent upon inheritance, but that they may be 
radically corrected by the right environment. In 
the great majority of instances the heredity and the 
environment go together; nor is it impossible for 
one partially rescued from the dominion of an evil 
inheritance to revert to that former state of degreda- 
tion. To any reflective observer it must be ap- 
parent that the chief method to follow in an en- 
deavor to remove this social plague is to promote a 
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better physical and moral life among those who are 
or would become afflicted with it On the other 
hand, if paaperism should be treated as though it 
were wholly a personal question depending largely 
upon heredity, no remedy would be adequate which 
did not provide security against the possibility of 
inducing pauperism by wrong social and economic 
conditions. The efforts, therefore, of the political 
economist, the philanthropist, and the Christian 
personal worker must not be divorced. 

In the discussion of causes or in the proposal 
of remedies, light from every source is needed. For 
the student of social relations to shut his eyes to all 
facts except those which support his pet theory is 
contemptible ignorance or blameworthy misrepre- 
sentation. If this problem were to be dealt with on 
the lines suggested in this inquiry points of great 
delicacy would be met, e.g. How can the ignorant, 
weak, and depraved pauper be controlled so that he 
will not bring forth 'an undervitalized progeny ? 
Can he profit by any instruction which might be 
given him ? Would he do so ? If not, would society 
be justified in the use of such measures as would 
make it impossible for him to perpetuate a weak 
and degraded family ? What satisfactory reply can 
be given is to me undecide<l. Many difHculties will 
prolong the process of solution. Paupers do not 
yield as readily as criminals to the influences of 
good surroundings. This, at least, is the decision of 
experts in practical dealings with both classes. The 
reason is that, as compared with pauperism, crime 
represents capacity. However diverse the methods 
proposed for the treatment of pauperism, all admit 
that it can be rooted out, and that its permitted 
existence is therefore a disgrace. The suggestion 
of harsh methods in dealing with it often comes 
from those who have the truest conception of the 
difficulties to be encountered, and whose thought of 
the rights and duties of general society is exalted. 
The strongest of all the forces enumerated, the 
most necessary and the most difHcult to correct are 
those that grow out of the individual inheritance, 
and which are perpetuated by the ignorance and 
indifference of society. 



Essay VI. Rev. John Foster Tucker. A Day 
in Galilee, or An Early Way of Faith. 

All night she had watched by her boy, and all the 
day. The priest in the neighboring village had come 
and said he had cast out the life-blasting fever. 
But the boy's skin grew dryer and hotter under its 
breath, while the blood surged its impetuous way. 
The boy, her boy, her one boy, moaned "water." 
She looked through the door- way down the path. 
Her husband had gone that way to the well to bring 
some water which should be fresh and cool. Why 
did he not come quick ? He knew tiieir boy might 
never ask them aught after to-day, may not know 
him when he comes. For, listen, he is wandering 
again as he did last night. — ^'There it is, there 
hanging from that bough ! '* he says. 

He is under the olive tree, trying to point out a 
sun-bird*s nest. The words came husky and weak, 
now, quick and sharp, from the lips of her beautiful 
boy. He tosses, and the hair tumbles again across 
the white brow from which the mother has been 
stroking it. 

"It is not cast out, — and wilt thon go too? A 
year ago thy sister died. We buried her in the cave 
where our fathers sleep. Rabbi Joseph says she 
will rise to live again. I do not see how that can 
be. I fear that the Rabbi Jethro is right. He says 
the dead live not again, that you cannot rob the 
worms of their food. Thou*lt not leave us too ! 
Thou art all we have. The sun cannot send enough 
sickly light through the door-way to brighten these 
walls if thou art gone. ^ Played so long,' dost thou 
say ? Yes, I know. ' Cannot go home ?' My boy, 
you are at home. It is mother here, do you not 
see ? Now you see ! You are tired, but when you 
are whole again we shall sit under the long-armed 
olive tree, or go gather sweet berries, or watch the 
white clouds sail by all the day long. Will it not 
be beautiful ? * To-morrow ?' No, not just to-morrow, 
but before many days have gone. * Don't care ? ' 
Yes, you care to be whole again. I would be so 
lonely without thee. What wonld the days round 
be to me, to sleep and wake and work — too 
heavy ! When thy sister died thou would'st tell me 
stories of her, or come for me to take the thorn 
from thy foot, and then I knew I had thee to live 
for yet. But if only thy father— 'where is he all 
this hour ? The good man, I could not leave thee, 
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80 he went to fetch the bright water. — Ah ! he is 
coming now, and not alone. ** 

Her huRband was a farmer in a small way. They 
raised a little patch of wheat each year and some 
lentils, besides a few garden vegetables. They kept 
two or three buffaloes, a handful of sheep, and some 
poultry. They had a few vines of grapes and one 
olive tree. 

Come to the well. Thoughtfully slow, Zachariah, 
the husband and father, is drawing water. Two 
men are coming up the road. Evidently, they are 
travellers. Still, they have no luggage. They seem 
people of the country, though strangers here. The 
step of one is almost elastic and his face lacks little of 
buoyancy. The other walks with a gait less firm. 
His eyes speak of wonder and perplexity. 

" Peace to you, " they say, and receive the same 
greeting from Zachariah. Without waiting to be 
asked, he offers them water with his greeting. His 
relaxed face again assumes its intensity as the 
crowded-back memory of his boy returns to him. He 
has but a care-dulled ear for the questions of the 
strangers. 

** * The news ?* No news that I care for have I 
heard. The tax-gatherers are crowding harder than 
ever, and — * Good news?* * about a kingdom?' 
Nothing good since we are held in this iron Roman 
hand. Our rabbi says that when the year of jubilee 
comes — but I am forgetting my boy. The boy 
never was so much to me. He could bring me a 
drink to the fields now and then, or watch the sheep 
on the hillside. Still he has cost me many a step 
more than he has given me. Yet, now I had rather 
the Roman thieves would take all my cattle to the 
last sheep, if only my boy — ah ! you do not know. 
My boy has a fever now these fifteen days. Rachel 
and I have watched and hoped, but the fever will 
not let him go. We sent to Beth Anath, half a 
day*s journey, for a physician who has much skill 
to make the sick whole, as you may not know, being 
strangers in these parts. But the fever abates 
nothing, no more did it when our own rabbi came. 
I wonld not that Rachel should hear it, or the boy — 
though little he would know of it, the child with 
his wanderings ; — but some people seem to me to be 
made whole, some have to get well the way they got 
sick, and some are only smitten sick on their way to 
the tomb. That is my opinion ; but I must go 



with the water for my boy. If yoa will come with 
me to the house around the hill, there where yon 
see the branches of the olive tree, Rachel shall bake 
you some cakes. If you were but the angels 
that came unawares to Abraham, then my boy — 
but you shall have the cakes anyway, though it 
has been many a day since Galilee saw an angel. 
From Capernaum you came. " 



'* Rachel, these men are strangers from Caper- 
naum, and, though the boy is sick, our fathers you 
know were strangers. " 

Rachel turns towards them the face of a mother 
who has poured out her soul that her child's life 
might not run dry, still feeling that it is not enough. 
As she hears that the strangers are from Caper- 
naum, something like hope gleams again. One of 
the men stood outside the door. The other had 
started to follow the husband in and had stopped in 
the doorway, perhaps checked by the shadowy pres- 
ence of another grim visitor waiting. 

** From Capernaum, " Rachel repeats. " I was 
just thinking of the story I heard the other day, 
now you can tell us if it be true. It was of a rabbi 
at Capernaum who has made a man born blind to 
see, and a lame one to walk, and lepers to be clean. 
Indeed, my cousin Ruth said her husband saw a 
man who had been down there ; he heard from 
him that this rabbi has called back a woman from 
the dead ! What heard you of it ? If it were only 
true, and he were here ! " " Rachel, Rachel, " 
breaks in her husband, ** it is not so bad with the 
boy," — turning to the men, "She is wild with 
grief and watching. Our other baby died and she 
would cling to any gossip she can hear. " 

The man in the doorway, who seemed rather the 
leader of the two, began speaking to the woman. 
'* Yes, it is true. It is to bring this news that we 
are come from Capernaum. Not one blind man, but 
a dozen, and as many lepers ; I myself saw him 
take a dead woman by the hand and she lived. " 

** One would think to hear you talk that Elijah 
were alive again," said Zachariah. <*Who is this 
rabbi ? " 

^* His name is Jesus. He is from Nazareth ; he 
lives now in Capernaum. We are his disciples. He 
sent us to tell the news of the Kingdom and to heal 
the sick. " 
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A moan came from the low bed. 

" To heal, " said the mother, '* Can jou heal my 

boy?" 

The man in the doorway turned to his companion* 
bat he looked away to the hills beyond the Jordan. 

Zachariah said, ** If I should see him raise a wom- 
an from the dead or even heal a leper " — he hesi- 
tated a little. 

" He told us to heal, " said the man in the door. 
" We have not tried much yet ; we started from Ca- 
pernaum only yesterday. We found one sick woman 
who seemed much better after we had told her 
about our Master and what he can do. But if you 
will believe " — he spoke slowly now. The wo- 
man looked as though she would see his words. 
"If yon believe in him — I — think — we can make 
your boy whole as though our Master himself were 

here." 

The woman seemed to catch her breath. Zacha- 
riah stood silent looking at the earthen floor. 

*< What is it we shall do, " asked the mother ear- 
nestly. 

^ Believe that our Master could make your child 
whole if he were here, and that we can do it in his 
name. " 

^ I will believe it, '' said the mother, ^' only make 
my boy whole. " 

The man stood still. 

'* By what power, " began Zachariah thought- 
fully, ^ does your master claim to do these things ; 
and why does he try to do such things ? " 

" By the power of God, " answered the speaker 
of the two. ** He does it because the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. ** 

** The Kingdom of Heaven, " repeated Zsichariah- 

The mother lookecl at her boy ; she touched his 
brow. Her husband's eye followe<l her hand. He 
broke off his thought, — 

" If you will heal the boy I will believe in your 
master. " 

The man in the doorway turned and spoke to his 
comrade in a low tone. The woman's face was 
great with expectation. The two men, the Uiller 
one stooping to enter, came within the door. The 
speaker stood by the bedside. The silent one went 
to the foot of the bed. The dusk was gathering in 
the room. Then the man by the bedside spoke, — 

*' Woman, " his voice was weighted and not quite 



firm, ''our Master can heal as we have told you. 
He has sent us to do his work. " 

**I believe," burst from the woman's lips. 

The man spoke more firmly, "In His name " — 
He took the boy's hand. The silent man bowed 
his head — '' I say unto thee arise. " 

The father's heart stopped beating; the mother 
stood up; the boy stirred. The man at the foot 
nused his face. The light was not good, but it 
showed victory on the face over the bed's foot The 
boy opened his eyes, then sat up. After a minute 
he said, — • 

'' Mother, I had a beautiful dream. I think" — 
He ran his hand through his hair as a man would 
do. — " I think I am better. " 

The man still held his hand. The boy put his 
feet on the floor. No word was spoken. All 
seemed to understand, except the father. Then the 
boy stood up. The two men slipped outside the 
door. The father stood looking at the boy, the 
mother kissed his brow. 



The moon was risen ; the air was soft. The dye 
were gathered without beneath the olive tree. 
Zachariah, beginning to grow thoughtful, broke the 
silence. 

'' Rachel, had you not better keep the boy within ? 
The night air " — 

The answer came from the boy as he burst out 
laughing, 

'' No, no, father, I am tired of the house and I 
wonder what the stars are made of and if they 
really are as funny as they look. " 

His father did not urge his going in. The boy 
still lay on his back and now gave his attention to 
the moon. 



The silent man spoke, '' We are not prophets ; we 
are disciples of the greatest prophet that ever trod 
this land of our fathers. " 



His comrade said, " Do you know that I some- 
times think our Master means to tell us about a 
Kingdom of which he is to be the King anointed ? 
What if we are even now its ambassadors ! " 

'' May there be two Kingdoms, " replied the silent 
man, '' one this life-giving Kingdom, and when it has 
pre)>are(l the way, a Kingdom to free us from the 
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Komans — ay, a Kingdom to which the proud Uoin- 
aiiB shall ere long pay tribute?" 

*' How does this Jesus, — you call him Rahhi, — 
this Rabbi Jesus, if he does these things'' — He 
looked again at the boy, then went back and l>egan 
the sentence once more — " How does this great 
Rabbi perform these works ? I have heard that 
Elijah is to come again. This cannot be the great 
Elijah ? " 



" Thou should'st hear him teach — " 

'' That we cannot, " replied Zachariah. 

'^No, " continued the silent man, ^^ still, I seem to 

hear him saying now as he taught us down in the 

hill country by Capernaum one day ; he has said as 

much many times — I seem to hear him saying it 



now 



it 



As he continued, the wonls which he seemed to 
repeat after some silent voice fell into a kind of 
chant. The little company listening heard, 

"Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness for they shall be filled. Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God. Blessed 
are the peacemakers for they shall be the children " — 

His comrade interrupted, '* They shall be ccUled 
the children " — 

The correction turned him back — " for they shall 
l)e called the children of God. " 

He paused. 

" What was it, " said Rachel, " those who hunger 
for righteousness shall have ? " 

*'They shall be filled with righteousness. And 
he taught us to pray, calling Jehovah Fatlier. I 
will tell you how. " 

Looking up he began the LfOrd's Prayer. With 
the " Our Father " Rachel closed her eyes ; Zacha- 
riah bowed his head; the comrade looked away into 
the blue depths of the night. When the silent man 
had finished the Prayer he paused. All was still. 
Something more seemed ready for expression. The 
prayer undertook the burden. 

" Jehovah, God of our fathers, — ^nay. Our Father, 
thou who through thy servants the prophets hast fed 
the hungry, and even raised the dead, who dost send 
thy angel to encamp around about them that fear 
thee, Jesus, our Master, calls thee Father, and tells 
us we may call thee Father. Thou art King over 



heaven and earth ; thou rulest over all. Thy King- 
<lom is coming wherein dwellest righteousness. It 
is not enou«»h I Thou hast sent us peace by Jesus, 
our Master, and good news of peace and of power 
for all. But few of us have heard his wondrous 
words, and seen and felt his power. Whence shall 
come peace, life, the fore-runner of the Kingdom to 
those who know him not? — to those even who ask 
* what shall we do ' ? — to those who have seen his 
work wrought by our hand ? Much more, how shall 
all this nation know him? We are hut few; we 
cannot hasten. The good news is understood slowly. 
The Kingdom hastes. How shall we l>e ready for 
the King? — We do not understand. Our Master 
has sometimes called the Kingdom his. The King- 
dom belongs to the Christ The Kingdom is Thine — 

God, might our Master be the King! Can they 

who know him not be ready ? Thy peace ! " 

He paused. The night was still, still with the voice 
of frogs and chirp of crickets. But the ears were 
quickened to hear words that came floating on the 
silent breeze. They had been floating, and hover- 
ing, and thundering, unheard in Elijah's storm and 
earthquake, heard dimly in the after calm, to be 
heard the cadence in the chant of Israel's history, 
again in the future unwritten history which Israel's 
great, as yet uncrowned. King should make when he 
should come. They were words which no one yet 
had heard well enough to remember their sound, 
nor to quite understand their meaning. In this silent 
night ears were growing quick. The Messiah's 
voice was reaching to Israel's border, perhaps for- 
getting the border line. It must not now sound 
with confused echo; so these ears were growing 
quick. The prayer had been in part a groping after 
God and life. It stopped entire in its middle part. 
The silence spoke better than the words, though the 
words did form a prayer. The refrain that fell 
from the silence of the night upon their quickened 
ears was of Peace, Faith and Power, the Psalm of 
Life. 

The moon was past the zenith. They all rose as 
by common consent to find their resting places. 

When it was morning and the short meal was 
over and the good-byes said, the two men were 
gone. 

As Zachariah and Rachel looked out on the fatore 
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it was with muph courage. True, the departing 
guests left them alone. But their boy was with 
them still, and the joy of an unseen guest. Look- 
ing to the future they could not see far. But 
Rachel's vision reached out to life's deep sea and it 
was calm. Zachariah, for the first time, was full of 
courage. He could not see how the struggle would 
come; must come. He had forgotten that his 
questions were not only still unanswered, but also 
that they were still questions. In his struggle he 
will be ready to call it all a mistake ; he has been 
imposed upon. Then his boy lying moaning upon 
the bed and rising to be his own merry self, and 
more ; the boy he cares for now with a growing love, 
he will come before him and Zachariah will say, 
^' Thou God. " Then he will go on musing. 

For the first few days he watched his boy closc» 
thinking the cure might be some kind of a charm 
whichwould lose ist force and leave the boy to fall 
back to his old state. He sometimes almost doubted 
himself. Might he not be dreaming ; other things 
seemed as usual ; sometimes they did in dreams. Then 
he would meet his neighbors as they passed ; they 
seemed to think him awake. The neighbors did not 
stop to talk so long as usual. Zachariah was absent- 
minded. 

On the seventh day they all went to the synagogue. 
After the service the physician came and spoke to 
them, said he thought his remedy would succeed, 
that the boy had got along surprisingly well. 

Zachariah does not go to the passover. A year 
hence a company of men come by. One is Jesus. 
They have been to Caesarea Phillippi. They all 
know now who is the King, and they know more of 
the Kingdom. 

Zachariah's face is not the same. The care lines 
are not so deep, though they have carved their sig- 
nificance on the face. Purpose is written there, and 
intelligence. Now it lights with playfulness. Zacha- 
riah seems larger. He is more erect. Rachel ooold 
tell of a deeper beauty in their home. Zachariah 's 
whole attitude is that of power touched with awe 
before mystery. There is a deep, great thrill in 

three lives as he meets the two men whom he first 

« 

saw a year ago. When Jesus comes up, no intro- 
duction is needed. Shall not the Master know his 
own ? — and the disciple his Lord ? 

The boy was still a child ; and the mother's faith 



had touched more than his physical health. Indis- 
tinct as that faith was, it had claimed life for him ; 
and when he is older and hears about the Master of 
life and the army of his Kingdom, he will recognize 
his place and own allegiance. That mother's faith 
was his infant baptism into the Kingdom. 

When she saw the power of her faith on the life 
of her boy, she was twice glad, glad for herself and 
for all the mothers yet to be. 

Thus grew the faith in one Galilean home. 

Essay VII. Rev. John Brain krd Wilson. The 
Causes which led to the Death of Jesus. 

It is the purpose of this paper to set forth the con- 
dition of the Jewish people in their life under the 
law, and to trace the causes, both distant and near, 
that finally brought about the death of Jesus. 

1. Life under the law worked away from the 
heart towards externalism. 

Regard was not had so much to the motive as to 
the outward act To gain the favor of Grod it was 
necessary to conform to the law. Everything in 
life was regulated according to commandment Duty 
was satisfied when the letter of the law was fulfilled. 
The relations in the home-life, the relations to the 
community, and to the nation were all regulated by 
an infinite number of requirements. 

The laws of the Pentateuch were enlarged and 
developed. For instance, the brief prohibition of 
work upon the Sabbath-day enters into few details 
as we find it in the Pentateuch. But as it had 
developed under legalism it came to embrace thirty- 
nine works which should not be done upon the Sab- 
bath. Among the interdicted works were such 
refinements as these: ^^ making two cords, weav- 
ing two threads, separating two threads, making a 
knot untying a knot, sewing two stitches, writing 
two letters, blotting out for the purpose of writing 
two letters, putting out a fire, lighting a fire, carry- 
ing from one tenement to another," etc. 

In all this refining and enlargement of the law 
under which the individual Jew found himself from 
morning to sunset, upon his travels, in the business 
mart, in wtr and in peace, from youth to age, he was 
most zealous of keeping the law punctiliously. St 
Paul's life before he became a Christian is a witness 
of the intense zeal displayed in such a life among 
the Jews. 
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2. There was a radical dilEerence between Jesus 
and the religious teachers of Israel concerning the 
conception of sin. 

To them sin consisted in breaking the law, in 
doing the outward act. Jesus taught them that sin 
laj back of the act, was present in the evil nature, 
in the bad will. According to him, it was no less 
adultery when a man looked upon his neighbor's 
wife and lusted after her in his heart. 

As early in Jesus' ministry as the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus saw that the life of the scribes and 
Pharisees as it was manifested in his presence from 
day to day was not fit to have a part in the Messi- 
anic Kingdom. While be has not yet come into any 
open conflict with them, yet he felt keenly that be- 
tween his teachings and their practice there was an 
impassable gulf. In the course of the sermon Jesus 
said : '' Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of Heaven." This 
is the only instance in the Sermon where the scribes 
and Pharisees are mentioned by name. While they 
are not again alluded to directly, Jesus does several 
times describe certain of their practices, upon which 
he passes an unfavorable judgement. As they lis- 
tened to these criticisms, they could not help feeling 
that the strictures were intended for them. How 
the scribes and Pharisees should receive these criti- 
cisms of their doings would decide whether the 
breach between him and them should widen or 
contract in the future. 

When setting forth the principles which were to 
rule in the Messianic Kingdom, Jesus declared that 
God's will which had been shadowed forth in the law 
and the prophets was not to be destroyed by him. 
He was only come to fulfil, to make more clear the 
divine will which lav beneath and behind the 
revelation in the Old Testament. 

In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus does not di- 
vide up his audience into different classes and ad- 
dress them by name. But indirectly he draws the 
lines of cleavage vwy distinctly. He lets each one 
decide out of his own inner experience and knowledge 
to which class he individually belongs. Cach has 
the principles given him and he makes his own ap- 
plication. When, however, Jesus directed the audi- 
ence to beware of false prophets, bade them not to 
do certain things which the hypocrites practised, told 



them that in the kingdom of God there would be no 
occasion for the use of oaths, the scribes and Phari- 
sees must have seen that their lives furnished the 
occasion for Jesus' strictures. According as they 
responded to the Sermon would be a revelation of 
their character. They must come at once fo Jesoa' 
position or else go fiEu*ther away. There waa no mid- 
dle ground. In the nature of the case there could 
be no compromise. 

3. The Gospels furnish us with abundance of evi- 
dence that one of the chief causes which led to the 
rupture between Jesus and the religious teachers and 
to the deadly hostility of the hierarchy to him was 
his attitude regarding Sabbath observance. Directions 
for keeping the Sabbath are given in Exodus xxxi. 
13-17. 

In the height of his Galilean ministry Jesus and 
his disciples upon a certain Sabbath were going 
through the cornfields. The disciples being hungry 
began to pluck the ears of corn and to eat. This 
procedure upon the disciples' part was lawful accord- 
ing to Dent, xxiii. 25. But the event taking place 
upon the Sabbath seemed to the Pharisees a break- 
ing of the prohibition to do no work on that day. 
Their complaint made to Jesus was : ^^ Behold thy 
disciples do that which it is not lawful to do upon 
the Sabbath." 

The performance of cures by Jesus upon the Sab- 
bath increased the hostility of the scribes and Phar- 
isees against him. In Luke xiii. 10-17 there is a 
reminiscence preserved of how the cure of a woman 
who had been suffering with an infirmity for eigh- 
teen years moved a ruler of the synagogue to indig- 
nation. The ruler reminds the people : " There are 
six days in which men ought to work. Come with 
your sick on those days and let them be healed, but 
not on the day of the Sabbath." 

In the account of the healing of the man with the 
dropsy, Luke xiv. 1-6, the narrative informs us that 
the Pharisees were watching Jesus whether he would 
perform a miracle upon this day. When he asked 
them, ^ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath or not ? " 
they remembered their discomfiture upon another 
occasion, and made him no answer. 

Another instance of a cure done upon the Sabbath, 
preserved in Mark iii. 1-6 shows the opposition to 
Jesus considerably developed. Here Christ puts 
the question to the Pharisees, '* Is it lawful on the 
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Sabbath daj to do good, or to do harm ? To save a 
life, or to kill ?*' They returned no answer. Jesus 
looked upon them in anger. At the conclusion of 
the miracle, the Pharisees were determined to put 
Jesus to death. Mark who lias preserved Peter's 
reminiscences gives the information : **And the Phar- 
isees went out, and straightway with the Herodians 
took counsel against him, how they might destroy 
him." Jesus was now a doomed man. But the popu- 
lar enthusiasm was on his side. The Pharisees and 
scribes must plot in secret and abide their time. 

4. The opposition between Jesus and the Phari- 
sees and scribes was intensified by the controversy 
which arose between him and them respecting clean- 
ness and uncleanness. The reminiscence of this 
controversy is preserved to us in the fifteenth chapter 
of Matthew and in the seventh chapter of Mark. 
The Pharisees of Galilee and some scribes who had 
come up from Jerusalem into Galilee, evidently to 
make a study of this prophet who had been making 
such a stir in the northern district of Palestine, had 
observed that some of Jesus' disciples did not wash 
their hands before eating. Mark writing his gospel 
for the benefit of Gentile readers, lets us into the 
lives of these religious teachers in respect to their 
teachings and practices regarding cleanness and un- 
cleanness. *^The Pharisees and the Jews except 
they wash their hands diligently, eat not, holding the 
tradition of the elders." Moreover, when they come 
from the market-place, for fear that they have con- 
tracted defilement unwittingly, will not eat without 
first having washed themselves. Mark cites this 
case out of many and adds there were many other 
customs conected with purification, such as the wash- 
ing of cups and pots and brazen vessels upon which 
full directions had been received by tradition from 
the elders. The Pharisees and scribes asked Jesus, 
''Why walk not thy disciples according to the tra- 
dition of the elders, but eat their bread with defiled 
hands?" This scene was an occasion of rupture 
with the religious teachers of Israel. Jesus must 
have foreseen it for some time before. Now he 
forces it by his reply, quoting the thirteenth verse 
of the twenty-ninth chapter of Isaiah, and applying 
it to them. He accused them of leaving the com- 
mandment of God and holding fast the tradition of 
men. He proceeds to show them how they do this 
by their giving to the service of God the amount 



which they should have contributed to the support 
of father and mother. He further accused them of 
doing many similar things. The disciples took no 
tice that the Pharisees were offended. 

5. The commencement of the conflict between 
Jesus and the hierarchy took place while Jesus was 
attending the unnamed feast, mentioned in John v ; 
1. The disciples had been sent out on their Gali- 
lean ministry, two by two ; Jesus goes up to the feast 
alone. While in the city he heals a man upon the 
Sabbath who had been sufTering from an infirmity 
of thirty-eight years standing. The offense seemed 
a double one to the hierarchy. For not only was 
the cure performed upon the Sabbath, but Jesoa 
made the man carry his bed away with him, thus 
leading him to break the Sabbath. When Jesus de- 
fended his action because of his own unique relation 
to God, the hierarchy became the more offended, 
for he became not only a Sabbath-breaker but also 
a blasphemer. For this cause they sought the more 
to devise means to put him out of the way. 

6. John vii. gives the account of Jesus going up to 
Jerusalem secretly to attend the feast of the taber- 
nacles. In the midst of the feast Jesus enters the 
temple and teaches. He is aware that there are 
schemes on foot to take him. Many of the multitude 
are persuaded that Jesus is the Messiah, John vii. 31. 
The Pharisees have been watching the current of 
popular opinion setting towards Jesus and, acting 
with the chief priests, sent officers to take him. The 
officers are restrained from carrying out their ap- 
pointed task by the spell which Jesus' teachings 
have over them, John vii. 46. 

7. Duriug the feast of the dedication Jesus was in 
the temple teaching. Some of the Jews wished him 
to commit himself with regard to his Messiahship. 
The result of his answer and of his further teach- 
ings led them to stone him and to seek his death. 
Jesus henceforth endeavored to avoid secret assassi- 
nation. He goes away into a safe place beyond the 
Jordan. He knows that the conflict is imminent 
While here he learns of Lazarus' death, and lingers 
two days before setting out for Bethany. He seeks 
for sufficient time to elapse in order for the fact of 
the death to become well established. The effect 
of the raising of Lazarus was to lead the chief priests 
and Pharisees to gather a council to compass Jesus' 
death. They saw the strong tide setting towards 
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Jesas and feared an attempt would be made to pro- 
claim him the Messiah and make him king. 

8. Five days before the Passover Jesus gives him- 
self up to the enthusiasm of a large number who 
were on their way to the feast. He rides upon an 
ass in triumphal entry into Jerusalem. He is pro- 
claimed as the Messiah and the King of Israel. 

During these last days he pronounces his woes 
upon the scribes and Pharisees. The effect of tlie 
raising of Lazarus had made the Pharisees feel as 
though all the people had espoused the cause of Je- 
sus. The hierarchy saw plainly now that the crisis 
had come. The religious teachers had been dis- 
comfited many times before the common people by 
this Galilean Messiah. It was a life and death 
straggle between Jesus and the hierarchy. They 
were obliged to change their plans from a secret 
assassination to a public trial before the high priests 
and Pilate. 

Judas had now betrayed his Master and became 
the willing tool of the enemies of Christ. Thus the 
causes which had been at work during the two years 
ministry of Jesus brought about his death through 
the semblance of an ecclesiastical trial and public 
sentence from the Roman civil officer. 

NOTES OF UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

Society of Inquiry. Addresses by the follow- 
ing gentlemen, upon topics named, have been de- 
livered before the society during the year. 

By Prof. George F. Moore, a course of three 
lectures on '* Mohammedanism, its rise, development, 
and present status," on Tuesday, Sept. 29, Thursday, 
Oct. 1, and Monday, Oct. 5. 

By Rev. J. P. Nichols of Pataha Wash., " Work 
of the Yale- Washington Band,*' Oct. 8. 

By Rev. Edward Payson Holton, missionary elect 
of A.B.C. F.M., on "Mission Work in India," 
Oct. 22. 

By Rev. George H. Gutterson, "on Christianity 
in the Land of the Vedas," Nov. 5. 

By Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., on " Re- 
ligious Work in the Crowded Towns," Nov. 19. 

By Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, on " Home Missionary 
Activity in the Southwest, Dec 17. 

By Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., on " The General 
Missionary Outlook," Jan. 28. 



By Mr. Edward Cummings, on "The German 
Farm Colonies," Feb. 12. 

By Rev. Joshua Coit, on " The Problems of the 
American Home Missionary Society, — particularly 
the French Canadian Problem," Feb. 25. 

By Rev. Dr. M. L. Grordon, on " Characteristics 
of Missionary Work in Japan," March 10. 

By Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D.D., on "What is my 
Place in the Great Field?" April 7. 

By C. W. Page, M. D., on " Adverse Coiise 
quence of Repression," April 2S. 

By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., on " Work in the 
Country Towns," May 5. 

By Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, D.D., on " John 
Coleridge Patterson, Missionary Bishop," May 19. 

At the opening of the year a socal reception was 
given by the society to the new members of the 
Seminary. An address of welcome was given by 
Professor George Harris, and selections were read 
by Professor Churchill. 



Seminary Conferences. These meetings are 
held under the direction of a joint committee of pro- 
fessors and students. Their object is to obtain a 
free interchange of views on subjects of practical im- 
portance pertaining to the tendencies, institutions, 
and problems of moral life as related to the work of 
the Christian church and the Christian minister. 
Each Conference is conducted by one of the profes- 
sors, who sums up and ch)ses the discussion of the 
evening. The following subjects have been dis- 
cussed during the year : 

Oct. 30, 1891. In what way can a minister ac- 
quire such knowledge of human nature as is neces- 
sary for his work ? 

Nov. 12. The Problem of the Country Town. 

Dec. 10. Church music. (Prof. Willis.) 

Jan. 7, 1892. What should be the attitude of the 
pastor, in his own practice and in the use of his in- 
fluence towards those forms of amusement and in- 
dulgence which are called in question in his parbh ? 

Jan. 21. Should assent to a doctrinal creed be 
required of those seeking church membership ? 

Feb. 4. What shall be our attitude towards the 
Roman Catholic church in religious and educational 
matters ? 

Feb. 18. From what sources and by what meth- 
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ods should a church raise funds for its expeuses and 
for charities ? 

March 3. Should increased attention be given to 
foreign missions, and if so, by what methods ? 

March 17. The relation of the church to secret 
societies. 

March 31. Shall immigration be restricted? 

Honorary Scholarships have been awarded 
to twenty-nine members of the Senior, IMiddle, and 
Junior Classes. The subjects of examination or es- 
says were : 

Homiletics: Bossuet, Court Preacher. The Eng- 
lish Triumvirate — Taylor, Barrow, and South, — 
Individual Characteristics and Relation to the Puri- 
tan Pulpit. 

Church History : Tlie Causes of the Rise of Ari- 
anism ; of its Progress in the Roman Empire ; of its 
spread among the Goths. The Social and Political 
Service of the Church in the Disruption of the Roman 
Empire. The Development in New England Calvin- 
ism of the Doctrine of a Universal Atonement The 
Influence of Hegel's Philosophy on Theology. 

Systematic ITieology : The Restoration of the Spir- 
itual Authority of the Bible. The Immortality of 
the Individual. The Divinity of Jesus. Ethical and 
Unethical Theories of the Atonement. The Lord's 
Day — an historical study. 

Biblical Theology: The Ideas of Jesus as devel. 
oped by the Apostles. The Christology of the New 
Testament. 

New Testament Greek: The Testimony of the 
Gospels concerning the Extent and Limits of Christ's 
Knowledge. The Manner in which New Testament 
Writers interpret the Old Testament The Epistle 
to the Philippians. 

Biblical History: Joshua and the Conquest of 
Canaan. 

Hebrew Language and Literature : 1 Kings xvi. 
29-2 Kings x., inclusive. 



Examining Committee : Rev. J. A. Biddle, 
Hartford, Ct ; Rev. Bradford M. Fullerton, Wal- 



tham ; Prof. John F. Grenong, Amherst ; Rev. C. £. 
Harrington, Keene, N. H. ; Rev. J. G. Merrill, D.D.^ 
Portland, Me. ; Rev. G. A. Webberj D.D. , Middle 
bury, Vt. j 

Delegates from Associations. Andover 
Rev. C. L. Mitchell, Winchester ; Brookfield : Rev. 
T. C. Richards, Cape Cod ; Rev. T. S. Robie, Truro 
Essex North : Rev. C. P. Mills, Newburyport ; Esse] 
South and Salem: Rev. E. C. Ewing, Danverf 
Centre ; Hamden East : Rev. F. B. Makepeace 
Springfield ; Hampshire East : Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
Amherst ; Mendon : Rev. Webster Woodbury, Mil- 
ford ; Middlesex Union : Rev. Bartlett H. Weston 
Dunstable ; Norfolk : Rev. Isaac C. White, Scotland 
Plymouth : Rev. W. Sherman Thompson, Marshfiek 
Hills ; Suffolk North : Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D. 
Boston ; Suffolk South : Rev. Arthur Little D.D. 
Dorchester ; Suffolk West : Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D. 
Boston ; Taunton : Rev. Walter Barton, Attleboro 
Worcester North : Rev. Eugene F. Hunt, Athol 
Worcester South ; Rev. Frank L. Bristol, Uxbridge 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Seminary Year begins Wednesday 
Sept. 21. The opening Lecture will be deliv 
ered by Professor Taylor in Bartlet Chape 
at 4 P.M. Work will begin with all the classei 
at this date. 

Lecturers. Bey. F. F. Ellin wood, D.D., ii 
expected to lecture the coming year on Com 
parative Religion. Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
on American Congregationalism. Dr. Ellin 
wood's Lectures, delivered the past year, havi 
been published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York. 

WiNKLEY Resident. Mr. Charles Cutle: 
Torrey, Ph.D., who held the Winkley Fellow 
ship, and has been engaged for three years ii 
Semitic studies at Strasburg, Germany, ha 
accepted an appointment as Winkley Residen 
for the next year. Mr. Torrey will offer course 
in Arabic and Syriac. 
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The Winkley Fellowship (six hundred dol- 
lars annually for two years), has been awarded 
to Mr. William Henry Walker. 

The Seminary Fellowship (six hundred 
dollars annually for two years) is available to 
the incoming class upon graduation. 

Honorary Scholarships. Thirty Honorary 
Scholarships have been created, each worth 
fifty dollars. Ten are available for each class 
of undergraduates. They will be awarded 
upon the basis of a written examination, held 
about six weeks before the Anniversary, or of 
essays on prescribed topics. The subjects 
of examination and of essays are announced 
early in the Seminary Year. The minimum 
mark for one of these scholarships is 75 per 
cent. Satisfactory work must have been done 
in the required exercises. 

Scholarships in Pastoral Theology. — 
Through the benevolence of several gentlemen, 
ten annual Scholarships of $100 each (with 
travelling expenses) are now open to members 
of the Junior Class. These Scholarships are 
chiefly for Evangelistic work in Boston on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, in connec- 
tion with Berkeley Temple. The Rev. Charles 
A. Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple, will 
meet those who engage in this work for advice 
and instruction. 

Winkley Scholarships. Six Scholarships 
of two hundred dollars each are available for 
members of the Advanced Class. Four of these 
scholarships are reserved for special use the 
coming year. 

Elective Studies. During the past Semi- 
nary Year the system of Elective Studies, in- 
troduced,in 1890, has been continued. It is 
designed to encourage a degree of special- 
ization, and to offer an increased number 
of subjects, particularly in Biblical Studies. 



While the study of theology is in itself an elec- 
tion, and necessarilv includes foundation work 
in Hebrew, Greek, Dogmatics, Church History, 
Homiletics, and other branches of sacred 
learning, there may properly be opportunity 
also for more extended research in one or 
another of the principal departments, and in 
accordance with the tastes and aptitudes of 
the student. The amount of prescribed work 
by lecture-hours is therefore somewhat reduced 
in the Middle and Senior Years, and several 
courses are offered, from which a required 
number of hours is to be chosen. 

All the Elective Courses of each year are 
offered to both classes, and entirely different 
courses are offered in alternate years. A suf- 
ficient number shall be chosen to make, with 
prescribed studies, an average of twelve hours 
a week in the Middle and eleven in the Senior 
year. 

Old Testament studies include the three 
courses of Introduction, Exegesis, and Biblical 
theology. New Testament studies include 
the three courses of Introduction, Exegesis, 
and the Life of Christ. Courses are offered, 
also, in Social Economics, Christian Ethics, 
and the Philosophy of Religion. The details 
of Elective studies may be found on pages 
21-22 of the Catalogue. 

Optional Studies. Professor Gulliver offers 
a course of lectures during the first Session on 
the Theories of Cognition since DesCartes, as 
bearing upon Christian Theology. 

Professor Ryder will meet weekly those stu- 
dents who desire to gain greater facility in read- 
ing the Greek Testament. Opportunity will be 
given for discussion of the critical and literary 
questions suggested by the text 

Professor Moore offers instruction in Arabic 
and Aramaic (Biblical Aramaic, Targums, Sy- 
riac), according to the needs of students. 
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Professor Taylor will read once a week dur- 
ing the Third Session iu the Peshitto (Acts, or 
the Psalter,) witli students who have previously 
studied Aramaic. 

Professor Hiiicks will read some recent Ger* 
man treatise in the department of New Testa- 
ment Introduction, with students desirous of 
gaining increased familiarity with the German 
language. The critical positions of the autlior 
will be discussed. 

To those who may desire it, instruction in 
Vocal Music will he given during a part of tho 
year. 

HeaiiEW FOR Admission. Entrants who have 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew may take 
elective courses (four hours) instead of tlie 
Hebrew prescribed for the Junior year. In 
this way the best use can be made of tlie ad- 
vantages now offered by the Seminary ; and it 
is recommended that students wlio have tlic op- 
jiortunity to do so study Hebrew in College at 
least oiie year, or otherwise preimre themselves 
to present Hebrew at their admission to the 
Seminary. The examination for sucli as take 
this course will cover tho Elements of the 
-Grammar, including Syntax, and selections 
from the Pentateuch or Historical Books, in 
amonnt not less than twenty-live chapters. 

Advanced Class, 1892-93. Each member 
■of tlie Class chooses the studies he wishes to 
pursue during the year, subject to the approval 
•of tlie Faculty, and receives from the Profes- 
sors, in tlie departments chosen, personal di- 
rection and assistance. Philological studies 
are directed by Professors Ryder and Moore ; 
theological, by Professors Harris, Hincks, and 
■Gulliver; historical, by Professors Smyth and 
Taylor ; homiletical and elocutionary, by Pro- 
fessors Tucker and Churchill. Special facil- 
ities are afforded for private reading and re- 



search. Each student is expected to prepare 
one elaborate Essay, giving some of the results 
of his productive work during the year, to- 
gether with a synopsis of the same. The 
latter is printed in the Bulletin published 
under the su|^>erviiiion of the Faculty. 

The following subjects are suggested for 
special study. Others can be chosen, if pre- 
ferred. Recent Discussions of the Apocalypse ; 
the more important Lives of Clirist, especially 
Neander's and Weiss's (Professor Hiucks). 
Dorner's Theology, and recent works on Philo- 
sophical and Christian Ethics ; also special 
Doctrines of Theology (Professor Harris). As- 
syrian and Egyptian Inscriptions bearing oa 
Jewish History and Oriental Archaeology (Pro- 
fessor Taylor). The English Pulpit from the 
Rise of " Evangelicalism " ; Methods of Social 
Reform in the United States as determined by 
Political Conditions (Professor Tucker). His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
Mediaeval and Modern Eras; History of New 
England Theology {Professor Smyth). The 
Materials and Principles of Textual Criticism; 
the Grammatical and Lexical Peculiarities of 
New Testament Greek (Professor Ryder). 
The Greek Versions of the Old Testament; 
Jewish Theology in New Testament Times 
(Professor Moore). 

Opportunity is given for instruction in Arabic, 
Syriac, Assyrian, and other cognate Oriental 
languages. Professors Churchill and Tucker 
arrange for the criticism of sermons with those 
of the Class who so elect. Professor Hincks 
suggests to any wlio so desire, subjects for in- 
vestigation in Biblical Theology. 



Tlie elective and optional courses offered to 
the undergraduate students are open to mem- 
bers of the Advanced Class. 

Seminary Library. The Library numbers 
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upwards of 48,000 volumes. The number of 
pamphlets is roughly estimated at 19,000. 

Reference Library. A carefully selected 
and full Reference Library has been opened in 
the lower story of Brechin Hall. It is acces- 
sible to students for consultation from 8.30 a.m. 

to 9 P.M. 

Museum. Tlie large collection of Pales- 
tinian birds, animals, flowers, coins, inscrip- 
tions, photographs, etc., gathered by Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D.D., LL.D., U. S. Consul at Jeru- 
salem, has been acquired by the Seminary, 
through the generosity of friends, and will be 
open to visitors at the Anniversary. An ac- 
count of this collection was given in the Bul- 
letin for 1889. 



The Andover House in Boston. Under- 
graduate work in Boston is chiefly carried on 
in connection with Berkeley Temple. The 
Andover House has been established for reai- 
dent work by graduates of this and other 
Seminaries, according to the special aims and 
methods of Social Christianity. The house 
(6 Rollins Street) is designed to accommodate 
from six to ten residents, who have rooms 
free of charge. Residents are not received 
for less than six months of actual service, the 
proportion of time to be given each week to be 
determined upon application. The head of the 
House is Mr. Robert A. Woods, who has also 
been, for the year now closing, the Alumni 
lecturer on the Analysis of Social Conditions 
and Resources. 
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